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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary op the Internationai Treaty 

The Interaatienal Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1505, which was ratified by forty goYem- 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee, 

The Institute, always confining its attention to tl'.e international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(i) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid lor farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any eflective remedies ; 

(«) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agriailtural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit foi the approval of the various governments, if necessary^ 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
mprovement of their condition, utilizing for this purpo.se all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc . 
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THE INTERNATIONAE INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


>RiGiN OP THK Institute and Summaev op tbs Intsrnationai. Treaty - 

The International Institute o{ Agriculture was established under the 
ntemational Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govem- 
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It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Suuuaky of the International Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, winch was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

((f) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if pos.sible, any effective remedies : 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricnltural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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In accordance with its rapid economic development, the Regency 

of Tunis has not been beliind in taking.its part in the movement for associ- 

atior and co-operation which is more and more affecting agriculturists 
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of all countries. At the present time, the most diverse forms of agricul- 
tural associations may be observed. Although the population of the Reg- 
ency is made up of very distinct racial groups, these associations are, to 
a large extent, open to all, whether Europeans or natives. The Northern 
Chamber of Agriculture, and the Central and Southern Joint Chambers 
of Agriculture and Commerce are, however, confined to French citi- 
zens, and on the other hand three types of association are for natives- 
only : the Consultative Chamber for Native Agricultural Interests of North- 
ern Tunis, the native thrift societies, and the Co-operative Society of 
Native Horticulturists at Gabes. A complete account of agricultural 
association in Tunis will therefore be subdivided according to the purpose 
served by the associations, just as thougli we were dealing with one of 
the older countries with a homogeneous population. We shall thus study 
in succession ; 

1. Organizations representing or studying agricultural interests. 

2. Co-operative associations for production, purchase and sale. 

3. Credit organizations 

4. Mutual insurance societies. 

§ I. Organizatio.ns for the representation or S'UJDV 
OF AGRICUETUR-^L interests. 

These are divided under three heads : 

[a] Chambers of Agriculture. 

(b) The Consultative Chamber oi Native Agricultural Interests of 
Northern Tunis. 

(i:) The Farmers’ Society of Tunis. 

(a) The Chambers of Agriculture. --These are again three in number. 

1. The Northern Chamber of Agriculture. 

2. The Central Joint Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture. 

3. The SoutheiTi Joint Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture. 

The Northern Chamber of Agriculture was created by Decree of 

the Resident-General dated 19 November 1895. 

It is composed of 18 members, elected on a block vote by administra- 
tive areas for a period of ten years, one third retiring every two years but 
being eligible for re-election. The electoral body is composed as follows : 

I. French proprietors, or French persons enjoying the usufruct 
or use of a rural property (propert)^ worked with a view to the sale of the 
produce) or of forest lands, provided they have been in possession of 
the same for six months at least, whether resident in Tunis or not. 
When the rural property is the property of a company with unlimited Ua- 
bility, each member has the right of being inscribed on the electoral list. 
Companies in which there are members with imlimited liability and mem- 
bers with limited liability, and limited liability companies are represented 
on the electoral list by one depuly and have only one vote to ^spose of 
apart from the technical staff engaged on the farm itself; 
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2. French agriculturists, stockbreeders, horticulturists, nursery- 
gardeners, gardeners and market-gardeners who have been established in 
Tunis for six months, whether as directors, managers, bailiffs or tenants 
(whether rent paying or profit sharing) ; 

3. French foremen, including foremen in charge of viticulture and 
of crops generally, attached for a year at least to a farm ; 

4. Former French cultivators who have carried on their occupation 
for nine years at least in the administrative area of the Chamber, and who 
have remained in the Regency without taking up any other profession. 

Since 1919 women have been placed on the electoral roll on the same 
conditions as men, but they are not eligible for election. Only male elec- 
tors are eligible who have reached the age of 30 provided they are domiciled 
in Tunis, and are not officials. 

The functions of the Chamber are to supply the Resident-General 
with advice and information as may be required by him, on agricultural 
matters and interests, and to present to the administratiofi its views on 
all matters relating to agriculture within its area. 

The Central Joint Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce, created 
by decree of 23 November 1905 with headquarters at Soussa, and the 
Southern Joint Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, created by decree 
of 20 February 1906 with headquarters at Sfax are each composed of 
12 members, elected, as far as agricultural interests are concerned, under 
the same conditions as the members of the Northern Cluimber of Agri- 
culture, 

This latter might be taken as the model in all respects. There is no 
questiqn of any importance touching the agricultural community, which 
has not formed the subject of discussion in this assembly, and of resolutions. 
The successive Residents hiive for the most part given consideration to 
these resolutions, and have often been inspired by them in working out 
Tunisian legislation. We may add that the harmony and mutual under- 
standing which prevail among the cultivators of Tunis in the defence of 
their vocational interests are attested by the fact that at each election the 
representatives of local associations of cultivators draw up a single list 
of candidates, and in 1920 a unanimity of votes might haye been observed. 

(b) The Consultative Chamber of Native Agricultural Interests of 
Northern Tunis. — On parallel lines to these French consultative Chambers, 
the Regency Government has lately decided to constitute native Chambers, 
and has made the first experiment with the rural populations of Northern 
Tunis, by instituting, by a decree of 13 March 1920, the Consultative 
Chamber of the Native Agricultural Interests of Northern Tunis, with 
headquarters at Tunis. 

The Tunisian Government has adopted the principle of the discussion 
of Tiative questions by an assembly composed solely of Tunisians, deliber- 
ating among themselves, in their own language, -secured against irritating 
discussions, ard gradually achieving in this way an education in citi- 
zenship under a I'rench official, the Director of Nativ#Fconomic Services, 
who acts rather as their counsellor and guide, than as their president. 
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To this plan the Government has not hesitated to add the elective 
principle. 

The leading agriculturists of each sheikhat meet together and name a 
delegate for the sheikhat. These delegates elect in their turn among 
themselves four representatives for the caidat. From that list the Re- 
sident-General chooses the representative of the caidat. The electoral 
administrative area of the Chamber comprises 14 caidats. 

The delegates are nominated for six years and half the body is subject 
to re-election every three years. The Chamber, composed of the most 
competent agriculturists amongst the notables, will keep the Government 
informed as to the needs of the various classes of people, and, on the other 
hand, will give it the opportunity of consulting them on certain adminis- 
trative departures It is an application of the policy of close collaboration 
between the French administration and the indigenous population, wliich 
is the very essence of the Protectorate. We may add that if the experiment 
succeeds, it will be extended to the Centre and the South of the Regency, 
wh^ie the economic interests, though less concentrated than in the North, 
are not less important. 

(c) The Farmers’ Society oj Tunis. — This societj’, which stiU re- 
mains to he mentioned is, so to speak, an off.shoot of the Northern Chamber 
of Agriculture which decided on its formation in 1906 in concert with 
certain agriculturists. At first it bore the name of the Agricultural Associ- 
ation, and assumed the form of a co-operative society dioided into two 
sections — a research section and a trading section . In 1912, the two sec- 
tions were constituted as independent societies. The research section 
took the name of Farmers' Society of Tunis, and the trading section, 
of which we shall presently speak, that of the Farmers’ Central Co-ope- 
raiiveSocieiy . 

The Farmers' Society of Tunis continues the work of tlie former re- 
search section : creation and development of institutions for agricultural 
iusi ranee, improvement of methods of culth'ation, development of agricul- 
tural experimentation, and spread ofagricultural information, and generally 
speaking the study and practice of all that can contribute to the economic 
and .social progress of the Regency. It has its own budget, supported by 
an annual subvention, and by the contributions of members. A contribu- 
tion of 10 francs a year entitles the subscriber to receive regularly the jour- 
nal V Association, the bulletin of the Society. 

The numbers of members is at present over 600. 

Every month there takes place, at the headquarters of the Society, 
a discussion meeting when the directors of the Society and other qualified 
persons treat of one or more subjects of immediate interest. Tliese monthly 
meetings, which a large number of agriculturists attend regularly and with 
interest, have contributed largely to the spread of agricultural progress in 
the Regency, 

The journal L’ .Association publishes a full account of these meetings, 
so that members ^ho have not been able to be present are neverthele.ss 
kept acquainted with the work accomplished by the Society. 
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§ 2^ Co-operative socieiies for production, purchase and sale. 

These comprise seren kinds of society: 

(a) The Central Farmers' Co-operative Society. 

(b) Local co-operative societies. 

(c) Irrigation associations. 

{d) Associations of proprietors of olive plantations. 

(e) The Co-operative Society of the Native Horticulturists of Gates. 

(/) The native co-operative land-holding societies. 

(b) The Co-operative Motor-cultivation Society. 

(a) The Farmers' Co-operative Society. — This Society, the second 
section of the former Agricultural Association, confines itself to its own 
role, the purely commercial one of buying and selling agricultural products 
and all materials and implements requited in agriculture. 

Its constitution is of the form of a co-operative society with a varying 
capital and limited liability as provided by the Decree of the Bey of 4 July 
1907 relating to agricultural co-operative societies. By the terms of this 
decree, these societies can constitute themselves without governmental 
authorization. They have the character of commercial companies and as 
such are subject to the provisions of French lawrelatingto these companies. 

The Central Farmers' Co-operative Society is a corporate body and can 
sue and be sued. Its share capital, fixed at first at 25,000 francs in 500 
share.? of 50 francs has been increased on several occasions. On 31 Decem- 
ber 1920 the number of shareholders was 1,255 t'le share capital was 
therefore 62,750 francs. Every member must hold at least two shares and 
his liability is equal to three times the amount of the shares subscribed. 

The total value of goods supplied to members was as follows in each 
year from 1913 to 1920 : 


1913 793.294-05 traios 

1914 408,012.85 6 

1915 : 472,348-65 » 

1916 1,020,837.20 9 

1917 817,599.15 « 

1918 1,889,092.17 » 

1919 1,492,456.11 » 

1920 2,982,705.30 t 

Total . . . 9,906,345.48 francs 


In order to facilitate these operations, the members pledged themselves, 
at the last general meeting, to entrust at least the half of their orders to 
the Co-operative Society. 

The payments effected by the Co-operative' Society to commercial 
people are arranged through the me.Jium of the Bank of Tunis, which has 
received on deposit the .share capital of the associatiqji and which opens 
a credit for the as.sociation equal to the total liability of the members, every 
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opening of credit having to be covered within sis weeks by bUls accepted 
by the members. This otganizatioii permits of co-operators being given 
similar credit to that which would be given in ordinary trade. 

During the War, the Co-operative Society organized loans in favour 
of its members, thus supplementing the i^onal agricultuial credit bank, 
of which we shall presently speak, which had suspmdedits ordinary oper- 
ations. Trom igi4 to the end of 1920, the following loans were granted : 


Loans for seed com 4 . 304 > 44 i-d 5 francs 

» * labour 1,225,248.35 » 

» i) spring cultivation 556 . 4 ^^ 3-75 * 

« » harvest 1,599,609.50 » 

» I) fertilizers 423.822.95 » 

)> ’> tractors 1,061,102.85 

Total . . . 9,200,709.05 francs 


Repayment of these loans has been ejected tinder excellent conditions, 
and on 31 December 1920 there was only outstanding 378,063.45 francs 
of which: 


14,430.05 francs was in respect of loans 


13,795-75 » 

966.10 » 

3.407.00 » 

39.956-15 ’> 
305,544-40 » 


granted in 

„ » 

■> » 

,» It 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


We may add tliat during the same period the Co-operative Society 
acted as intermediary for its members for sale of their produce, and not- 
ably for the delivery of cereals again.st commissariat orders. It has thiis 
rendered real sendee to members at a distance from centres. 

(b) Local Co-operative Societies. — The local co-operative societies 
are intended to collect the orders of a locality, bulk them and transmit 
them to the Central Co-operative Society and guarantee payment for 
them. The local co-operative societies can also specialize in the sale or the 
working up of agricultural products, and can even carry out enterprises of 
general utility. It is in this way that the co-operative societies of Beja 
and of Munchar have imported from France mares for the production ot 
mules with an arrangement for payment in two years’ time hy farmers. At 
Bir M’Cherga a co-operative bakery is at work. At Oued Rarael, the joint 
guarantee of the co-operative society has made it possible to instal a tele- 
phone. .\t Souk el Kherais a ginnery has been established, and so on. 

(c) Irrigation Associations. — Irrigation and drainage, ratal questions 
for Tunis, had already claimed the attention of the Romans. A sky 
and a soil equally poor in water, coelo terraque pmuria aquarum, as Sal- 
lust has it. They had observed that the torrential and intermittent rains 
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that are a feature of the country disintegrate the soil to a considerable 
depth, and perpetually alter its levels. 

As remedy for this state of things, they employed methods varying 
according to the topography of the locality. In the low lying lands where 
the slopes are less steep, they collected the water in closely mortared 
basins with smooth edges. While held there the water deposited the earth 
brought down hy it and held in susjiense ; then it escaped by means of a 
decanting pipe. 

In country with a steeper slope, they employed the device of dams 
roughly made of unmortared stones, forming containing tenaees succeeding 
each other at difierent levels from top to bottom : thus the force of the 
water was broken; and the erosion was reduced. The water was spread 
over large areas which absorbed it, thus feeding numerous springs. When 
it finally reached the plain, it was met by dams and sluices and conducted 
into irrigation canals and its full ralue for fertilizing the soil employed. 
Remains of these works are stiU to be seen at Djebel-Oust ; the same pro- 
cedure is adopted in our own time by the Matmata, 

The Romans attached a capital importance to the regulation of water 
supply. It was for this reason that they took up positions near springs, 
at Vacca (Beja), Sicca Veiieria (Le Keff), Capsa (Gafsa), etc., dug wells and 
cisterns, collected the waters and constructed aqueducts. 

The Decree issued by the command of the Bey dated 15 September 
1897 on the subject of the expenditure on drainage and irrigation established 
the principle of subventions to associations formed among interested pro- 
prietors. This decree has been 'recently replaced by Articles 38 to 67 of 
the Decree of 25 May 1920, bearing directly on the conservation and util- 
ization of the waters of the public land. In the terms of this decree, the 
proprietors interested in drainage and irrigation works are permitted, on the 
initiative either of one of themselves or of the Director General of Public 
Works, to form thenrselvesinto special a.ssociations, with the following aims : 

1. To take measures against the overflow of water from temporary 
or permanent streams and, in general, against damage from water. 

2. To clean out, deepen, embank and regulate temporary or per- 
manent streams. 

3. To dry, to render healthy, to remove the salt from, and to drain 
wet and insalubrimis lands. 

4. To fill up and raise the level of marshy land. 

5. Irrigation with the waters of public lands granted for the 
purpose. 

The Association can be formed if at the iiteliminary general meeting 
the following majorities are obtained : 

1. A simple numerical majority of the interested persons represent- 
ing the fourth part of the value of the land in favour of measures for pre- 
venting overflow and damage from water. 

2. In all other rases support must be given either by one third of 
the persons interested representing the half of the whole area, or by half 
of those interested repre-senting one third of the area. 
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Persons duly summoned who neither attend nor are represented at 
the general meeting are regarded as in favour. 

Further if the initiative for the formation of the association has been 
taken by the Director General of Public Works and is based on grounds 
of hygiene, salubrity, public interest or order, the Chief Minister of the 
Regency has power to order the formation of an association, whatever 
may be the result of the general meeting. 

The sole right of those in the minority, when it is a question of restoring 
land to a dry and healthy condition, of removing salt, of drainage, of 
raising levels or filling up, is to give up in return for an indemnity lands 
belonging to them within the area of the association. 

^en the association is constituted the obligations arising from its 
formation attach to the land and continue to be so attached, into 
whatever hands it may pass, up to the dissolution of the association, The 
charges or contributions payable by the members are recoverable in the 
same manner as communal charges, and for their recovery the association 
has a right to levy distress upon the profits, tents, crops and produce of 
any kind of the land subject to the cliarge. This right to distrain ranks 
immediately after that of the Treasury. 

The Director General of Public Works esercises technical control 
over all works of con.struction and repair. In case of urgency, when a 
preliminary serving of notice remains without effect, he can order the exec- 
ution of the operations and can take all measures necessary for the keeping 
in repair of engineering works. On the other hand in the default of an as- 
sociation to undertake the works in view of which it has been formed, the 
Chief Minister, on the proposal of the Director General of Public Works, 
has power, after the serving of notice remains without effect, to give offic- 
ial orders for the execution of the said work at the cost of the association. 
In the same way, when the intermission of or the failure to keep in order 
works midertaken may have consequences disastrous to the public interest, 
the Director General of Public Works may, after preliminary serving of 
notice, cause official procedure to he taken for the execution of work 
necessary to obviate these consequences. 

As counterbalance to these obligations, the irrigation associations 
enjoy marked advantages. 

In the first place, the Director General ol Public Works is authorized 
to lend them, on consideration of a payment fixed by decree, expert assist- 
ance from his staff for the preparation of schemes, constniction and re- 
pair of works. He is further authorized to make the association, within the 
limits of the crediis provided for by the budget, an advance of the whole or 
part oi the expenses of coustruction or of the heavy repairs of works ap- 
prove by him. These ad-vances are repayable to the State without inter- 
est, in a period not exceeding 25 years. Finally with the consent of the 
Director General of Finances and after ratification by the Council of Min- 
isters, he has power to grant subventions to associations within the limit 
of the credits assigned for the purpose in the State budget. 
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sociations for irrigation from artesian wells, for irrigation by torrential 
waters and for irrigation from springs and constantly flowing streams. The 
following table gives information of each of the associations in active ex- 
istence on 31 December 1920. 


Table I. — Position of the Irrigation Associations on 31 December 1920. 


Name of Association 

Date 

of 

foondation 

Number ... 1 

■Hiqpeadxture 
of 1 . 

{ in 1920 
members i 

francs 

Receipts ' 
in 1920 

francs 

Reserves 

francs 

A. Associaiions for irrigation from artesian wells. 


M«oala (OaMs) 

1918 

1711 338.00 

338.00' 

- 

AlQ-Zerigue (Gabte) 

1093 

10' 955-00 

95500; 

- 

Ghennouch (Gab^s) 

1904 

1 14 247.50 

247-50’ 

- 

Bou-Cherama (Gabis) 

1005 

56 .305.45 

5f>5-45 

_ 

Zarzis Wells No. i 

1913 

101 2,552.46 

2,552.46 

- 

Zarzls Wells No. 2 

1917 

254 1.69509 

1,695.09 

_ 


B. — for irrigafion by torrential water. 

Oued-Zeroud (Kairouan) . 1906 198 i5,.|OO.oo 18,000.00 2,600.00 

Oued-Mergucllil (Kairouan). ■ 1909 232 18,000.00 18,000.00 1,600.00 

Oued-Guergoiir (Thala) 1906 (1) 176 1,075.34, 2,443.85 1,368.51 

C. — Associations for irrigation by springs or constaruly* flowing streams. 

Sbiba (Thala) 1901 (2) 263 1,971.85 2,055.67 5,238.84 

Nefta (Tozeur) 1012 1,100 8,062.35 8,062.35 20,000.00 

Tozeur 1913 900 16,150.00 16,550.00 11,270.00 

Rohia (Maktar) 1907 (3) 14 1,280.00 1,280.00 — 

1919 .3,280 18,500.00 18,500.00 — 

Thala 1020 45 1,568.80 1,568.80 — 


(i) The figures for 1920 not being available, we give those of igig. We may note that 
1920 marks a fresh progress, the a-ssodation numbering 206 members. 

(2} Figures of 1919. 

(3} Figures of 1919. 


This table which, does not include the Association for Irrigation from 
Artesian Water at Oudref (Gabes), founded in 1899, but suspended since 
1913, gives us fifteen irrigation a.ssociations with 7,014 members. Their 
receipts in 1920 were 92,754.17 francs as against an expenditure of 
88,301.84 francs, and they had accumulated reserves amounting to 43,077.35 
francs. The figures relating to associations for irrigation from artesian 
wells where only small upkeep charges have to be met are relatively 
insignificant ; on the other hand, the expenditure of the other associations 
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include works for regulation of weirs and for canalization, hence the 
niuch higher proportion of charges per memher. 

(d) The Associaiions of Proprietors of OUve Plantations. — With a 
view of assuring the operations relating to the care of olive plantations, 
their preservation, their management or the sale of their produce, a Decree 
of 23 October iqi6 created associations consisting of proprietors and other 
persons having by any kind of title the use or the management of olive 
plantations. 

These associations are administered by committees composed of pro- 
prietors of olive plantations who have become members under conditions laid 
down in the regulations peculiar to each association. Each comnnttee is 
authorized to propose to the Chief Minister for sanction the measures to be 
taken in the area of the association with a view to regulating the general 
arrangements for policing the plantations, pasturage, the gathering of the 
olives, transport, purchase and sale of the olives during the period of the 
harvest and the rate at which each proprieftr or occupier of olive plantations 
must contribute in proportion to the amount of the tax on olive trees 
which he pays. In addition a council for the supervision and improvement 
of these associations has its seat at Timis. 

The Decree of the Chief Minister dated 24 October 1916, regulating 
the associations of proprietors of olive plantations in the administrative 
area of Soussa enables us to form an idea of the working of the 
institution. 

The number of members composing the local committees is piopoi- 
tional to that of the proprietors and to the importance of the plantations, 
hut cannot be less than .six or more than twelve. The names of the members 
of these committees are put forward by the notables belonging to the 
association, but the nominations are made by the Chief Minister on the 
propo.sal of the Caid. 

Sworn rangers, called " amines de la Ghaba, " are nominated by 
decree on the proposal of the Cai'd, from a list of three names presented 
by the local committee. They are present at meetings and take part 
in discus.sions but have no right to vote. A secretary and book-keeper, 
chosen as far as posable from among the lawyers of the place where the 
association has its headquarters, is presented by the committee for the ap- 
proval of the Cai'd, who acts in relation to it as the representative of the 
Government. ’ 

The committee meets twice a year at least, in May and in September, 
under the presidency of the Khalif or of the Sheikh. Its duties are : 

1. To draw up the list of candidates for the office of " amine 
de la Ghaba, ” 

2. To present the names of permaneut rangers for nomination 
by the Ca'id ; 

3. To appoint temporary watchmen, to fix their number, and 
the period during which they shall be employed ; 

4. To fix the remuneration of these agents as well as that of the 
secretary book-keeper; 
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5. To investigate and to suggest to members measures for the 
conservation of olive trees, the increase of their yield, the improvement 
of cultivation, collective subscription for irri^tion, etc. When the meet- 
ing is occupied with questions of this kind, an agricultural expert is always 
present as well as an official of the Native Economic Department. 

The " amine de la Ghaba is charged with the oversight of the plant- 
ations : he takes cognisance of delinquencies or contraventions and 
makes a deposition which he addresses to the Card to be passed 011 to a 
competent court. He may be assisted by one or more permanent rangers 
chosen by himself, approved by the local committee and nominated by 
the Caid : moreover for the period of harvest, when special watching is 
required, he is assisted by temporary w'atchmen appointed on his proposal 
by the local committee, which fixes their numlir in accordance with 
the importance of the plantations and that of the crop. 

In conformity with established usage, the temporary watchmen 
are collectively liable, during the period in which watching of the crop 
is necessary, to make good all thefts and damage committed within the 
sector of olive plantations of which they are in charge. Their liability is, 
however, discharged by the arrest of the offender, nor are they liable 
when the damage is caused by a “ force majeure ”, hail, wind, lightning, 
locusts, etc.' 

The grazing of camels, cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs is forbidden at 
any time of the year on the lands planted with olive trees, on the so- 
called " meskat ” lauds, or on roads crossing olive plantations and " mes- 
kats Camels and oxen employed for draught puqDOscs or for ploughing 
are, however, allowed on such land but when at rest they must be tethered 
or hobbled ; camels must also be muzzled. 

There are however two exceptions in the case of cattle and sheep : 

1. Each family may graze live sheep or ewes and five oxen or 
cows in the olive plantations belonging to it or occupied by it on any 
title, on condition that it is made impossible for these animals to pen- 
etrate into the neighbouring olive plantations either by a fence or by 
some other meaiis. 

2. In case of prolonged drought and absolute, nece.ssity, the owners 
of sheep can obtain individual permission from the Card to graze 
their beasts in the “ meskats ” belonging to them or of which they have 
the use. 

With respect to the gathering of the olives, it is forbidden to make 
use-of flails or sticks : it must be done by hand, and the pickers must be 
provided with ladders enabling them to reach and to pick the fruit that 
are otherwise out of reach. At the same time, on account of the great size 
of some olive trees, the use of a flexible switch not more than a metre in 
length is allowed for the gathering of fruit which is inaccessible by the 
means indicated. 

On 31 December 1920 all the proprietors of olive plantations of. 
the areas of Soussa, Monastir and Madhia were distributed between 47 
local committees. The aggregate receipts of these associations amounted 
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to 151,469.45 francs and their aggr^ate expenditure to 145,064.70 francs. 
Their reserve funds amounted to 85 > 57 l' 9 r francs. 

(e) The Native Co-operaiive Hortiadtaral Society of Gabis. — This 
Association, created by Decree of 22 March igii contained at that date 
328 members. On 31 December 1919 it numbered 1,060. Its aims ac- 
cording to its rules are ; 

1. The purchase in common of the fertilizers necessary for the 
enrichment of the soil of the oases, with a special view to the production 
of tobacco ; 

2. The improvement of fruit-growing and market-gardening, and 
the development of intensive cultivation : 

3. The joint sale and shipping .of the produce of the members ; 

4. The execution of agricultural undertakings of collective interest, 
with the proviso that the demand is put forward by two-thirds at least 
of the members. 

By means of its gardening expert and by its Btdletin, the Association 
has familiarized the native population with better methods of cultivation. 
It has distributed free, on different occasions, grafts, seeds and prizes. 
In virtue of a Decree of i September 1920, it was transformed into theSyn- 
dical Association of Proprietors of the Oasis of Gabes. 

(f) Native Co-operative Land-holding Societies. — The .Agricultural 
Society (Comice) of Setif (Algeria) tried an experiment in native co-op- 
erative land-holding societies after the war, which deserves special mention. 
It rented 200 hectares of communal land, installed eight native families to 
work it themselves, and provided them with seeds, live stock, carts and 
advances in cash. At threshing time after deduction of the seed ad- 
vances, 40 % of the crop is set aside for the repayment of the value of the 
stock. The experiment has been made on two pieces of communal land 
each of 100 hectares, one at Bizerta, the other at Ouled Sabeur. Each' 
co-operative land-holding society consists of four families, and the .Agri- 
cultural Society has furnished each group with two carts with teams of 
four oxen and two mules. 

The Society is of opinion that a similar plan might be tried to settle 
the indigenous population on the public lands, but in order to ensure 
success, it is essential that it should be under the practical and disinterested 
direction of colonists, such as those of Setif (i), 

(g) Co-operative Motor-cultivation Society. — Lastly in 1920 a Co-op- 
erative Motor-cultivation Society has been constituted with the aim of 
facilitating the -acquisition of agricultural machinery by farmers. This 
benefits by State advances tlirough the medium of the Regional Credit 
Bank, mentioned above. In this country of large holdings, motor-culti- 


(i) The co-uperative cultivation of land has also arisen spontaneously amongst the 
natives, being met with iu the farming of certain public lands, such as those of the caldat 
of Souassi. These lands are fertile, and each person enjoying common rights brings his own 
yoke of oxen aud does his own sowing. The harvest is gathered iu common and shared 
between each tamily. All operations are carried on under the oversight of the notables. 
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vation has a great future, and the Motor-cultivation Congress of Tunis, 
in the Spring of 1921, was a striking manifestation of the progress already 
achieved along these lines (i). 


§ 3. Organizations for the provision of credit. 

'Co-operative agricultural credit in Tunis assumes two distinct forms ; 
co-operative agricultural credit properly so-called, French or native ; 
and the thrift societies specially designed for natives. 

(a) Co-operative AgricuUnral Ctedii. — This came into being in 
1905, under circumstances of some interest. 

For a considerable time the farmers had been suffering from the imposs- 
ibility of finding money, even at a high rate of interest such as 3 % 
per month, for their various ordinary operations. The want of money 
interfering in this way with the purchase of stock, of seeds, of manure, of 
agricultural machiuery, they kept losing the chance of profitable under- 
takings of all sorts. The Tebourba Farmers’ Association was the first 
to make a study of the question of niral co-operative credit banks and under- 
took a propagandist campaign in favour of setting up such banks. The 
Chamber of Agriculture took the matter in hand, and approached the 
Goi'emment with a view to obtaining for Tuni.s an adaptation of the French 
legislation on agricultural credit. 

Those interested did not wait for the Government to mature its plan. 
One market-day, at Beja, some one was bemoaning the impoasibility of 
finding the 300 or 400 frajics necessary for ensuring proper preparation 
for the cultivation of the coming season, when some farmers, meeting in a 
cafe, undertook by a sealed deed to hold them^lves jointly and severally 
liable for a sum of 30,000 francs intended to furnish small loans to those 
among themselves who might need such assistance, The next day the 
joint and several undertaking of the cultivators was successful in gaining 
the recognition of the banks. 

The same precedent was established at Ain-el-Asker. Though with 
scanty pecuniary resources, the farmers were rich in honesty, courage and 
technical knowledge, and the need for the enterprise was soon demonstrated 
by the number of applications for loans from the commencement (30,000 
francs at Beja, and 24,000 at Ain-el-Asker) and the possibility of its con- 
tinued existence ensured by repayments regularly effected as they be- 
came due. 


(i) New associations are being formed or are undeij consideration. Among Ibe first 
are the Gardeners' Associations 'of Soliman and of Mactar, and the Native Co-operative 
Assodation of Teboursouk which aims at market -^rd^ring hnd fruit cultivation and the 
planning and carrying out of works for the trrigatioa of the olive plantations of Tebour- 
souk. Among the second aie the Syndical Association of the Froprietors of the Island of 
Djerha, which will include all the landowners of the island, the Gardeners' Association of 
Hamman-Soussa, and the Olive-grow^’ Committee of Cape-Bon. 
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The cause was won both in the eyes of the public and in those of 
the Government, and on 25 May 1905, a Decree was issued on mutual 
credit hi the Regency of Tunis. 

The agricultural credit banks, regional and local, were declared to be 
on a commercial footing and were corporate bodies. Profiting by an agree- 
ment made with the Bank of Algeria at the time of the installation of 
that bank in Tunis, the State made advances without interest to rural banks. 
The amount of these advances was fixed at 500,000 francs, plus the i^ole 
of the annual payment which the Bank of Algeria had to make. The State 
fixed the maximum of the advances which could be made to the regional 
banks at four times their .share capital. As these advances were made 
without interest it was jx)s.sible to keep the rate of discount low, while at the 
same time covering the expeitses of the bank and building up reserves 
from the beginning. 

For this reason, as soon as the Decree was promulgated, the farmers 
decided on the creation of the Regional Co-operative .Agricultural Credit 
Bank of Northern Tunis. Its foundation capital soon amounted to 40,000 
francs fully paid up and the Government, in execution of Article 16 of 
the Decree, added to it a sum of 160,000 francs. Fourteen local banks 
were organized in different localities. In 1913, the year before the war, 
there were afliliated to this regional bank 51 banks, 24 French with 556 
members and 27 native with 849 members ; on 31 December 1910, there 
were 75 affiliated banks, 37 French with 668 members and 38 native with 
1,429 members. 

These banks are worked on a very simide plan. The local banks, 
absolutely independent, each with its own capital, endorse the bills of 
their members, and forward them to the Regional Bank. This discounts 
the bills of the local bank, a credit proportionate to its capital being opened 
in favour of each. 

In fact, the operations of the Regional Bank are carried through by 
a credit organization, the Algerian Company, where its funds are depo.sited. 
This bank discounts all the bills presented to it with the signatures of the 
lx>rrower, of the local hank concerned, and of the regional bank. The 
task of this last is thereby simplified, and it has on the other hand obtained 
from the .Algerian Company the opening of a discount credit equal to four 
times it,s deposit ; this deposit is made up of its own subscribed capital, 
augmented by an advance from the State equal to four times this capital. 
It thus finally has the disposal of a credit twenty times that of the sum 
paid up by its members. 

In 19Z0, 439 bills totalling 2,355,656.60 francs were discounted. 

Co-operative agricultural credit tends to assume a new importance 
and to increase the mmiber of its operation^ on account of the lower 
purchasing power ol money, of the restriction of banking credit, and of 
the requirements of business in which long credit can no longer be given. 
In fact as a consequence of the difficulties experienced by a large number 
of farmers in procuring funds in credit institutions, the idea is gaining 
ground that the local agricultural credit banks affiliated to the Regional 
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Bank and subsidized by the Government ought to become the sole bankers 
of the farmer. If this end is to be achieved, it is quite clear that the local 
banks cannot limit the credit of their members to pre-war figures, which 
were usually fixed at 3,000, 4.000 or 5,000 francs. A more considerable 
credit must be contemplated comprising ; 

1. A seasonal credit giving the right to advances in money realizable 
in instalments during the course of the agricultural year : 

2. A purchasing credit, for the purpose of paying cash for the sup- 
plies necessary to agricultural imdertakings (machinery, petrol, motor- 
spirit, oil, twine, superphosphates, etc.). 

As regards seasonal credit in cash, the members of the local hanks 
will tie called upon to make their needs known twice a year, before the 
sowing and after the harvest. 

The loans effected before the sowing are the less important, except 
in the case, which should be exceptional, of the fanner being obliged to 
purchase hi.s seed on credit. By far the more important of the loans 
must be those granted after the sowing. The following is the plan of work- 
ing recommended to the local banks by the Regional Bank. 

At the beginning of tbe year, that is to say, after the sowing, in Jan- 
uary or February by preference, the management committee of the local 
bank fixes the individual credit of each of its members for the whole 
cereal season. This agricultural credit may be based on the extent of the 
cereals sown, on the way in which the lands have been prepared (the 
sowing.s following upon the spring cultivation being tho.se which are the 
most likely to give a good result) and also on the crop-yield, and lastly, on 
the chtferent accessory factors which determine the solvency of a farmer : 
the committee then forwards to the Regional Bank a detailed statement 
of the amoimt of these credits, and of the pledges given as security, 
usually the standing crop itself, with the guarantee of the landowner, 
when the borrower is a metayer. 

After acceptance by the regional bank, the amount of credit to he open- 
ed for each farmer is fixed for the whole agricultural season and security 
is given for the total sum : for example, 15,000 francs. The advance is 
then made in instalments corresponding to the principal farming opera- 
tions, It may for example be agreed that the third part, say , 5,000 francs, 
is to be advanced so as to provide for the expenses of the spring cultivation ; 
"the second third for those of the hay-harvest ; the last third for those of 
the com harvest. The security for the whole 15,000 francs having been 
given once for all, to obtain the successive instalments only involves the 
drawing of three bills of 5,000 francs each. These bills will be discounted 
witliout any formality except the approval of the local bank. 

The ^ving of a single guarantee bond has the advantage of reducing 
the work of the local bank ; by the breaking up fif tbe loan into several 
bills interest is only paid on sums actually utilized. 

When a bill is drawn, the interest is deducted from the day from which 
it dates to that on which it falls due, the rate applicable being that adopted 
by the local bank concerned. For example, if the rate of this bank is 8%, 
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and if a bill is drawn on 15 February and falls due on 15 August, interest 
at 8 % for six months will be deducted. 

As soon as a bill is negotiated, the net proceeds of the operation 
become the propertj' of the borrower, who can take it in cash, or leave 
it on deposit at the Regional Bank, thus getting the advantage of a rate 
of interest of 4 % on his deposit. 

We may note that for the year 1921, a certain number of local banks 
fixed as the maximum of loans in cash which could be granted to members 
200 francs per hectare. This figure applies to farms of an average size, 
and to lands sown after the spring cnltivation. 

JfjWith regard to purchasing credit which is supplementary to the 
cash credit, the effect of it is to create a close tie between the local banks 
and the Central Co-operative Society, whose operations are thereby fac- 
ilitated, In this case alsoa credit is opened, once or twice a year, for which 
security is given. Fiom that time for every purchase effected through 
the medium of the Co-operative Society, a corresponding bill is drawn, 
until the limit of the credit opened is reached. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a farmer has a purchasing credit 
of 10,000 francs, and buys motor spirit in bands containing 500 francs' 
worth of this product ; on each delivery of motor spirit a bill is drawn for 
500 francs plus the interest. 

This system has the advantage of avoiding all payment of interest 
on the sums which are not being actually borrowed or utilized. 

By way of illustration, we may mention a local bank which opens in 
favour of its members a purchasing credit calculated at the rate of 50 
francs per hectare .sown or ploughed. This method is adopted in view 
of the expenses incidental to the spring cultivation and in order to cover 
them to a consideiable extent, 

(b) Native Thrift Societies. — That the co-operative agricultural credit 
banks, although open to natives and gradually more utilized by them, 
do not meet all their requirements, is to be gathered from the preamble 
of the Decree of 26 May 1907 on the organization and working of native 
thrift societies, 

" In consideration of the fact that the legislation on agricultural credit, ” 
it runs, " although of benefit to the native agricultural population, does 
not give them the means of procuring the cereals necessary for sowing, 
and does not assure to the natives the means of subsistence during critical 
periods : and that it is fitting to put forward a legislation appropriate 
to these needs and calculated to develop in the minds of Timisian subjects, 
the ideas of association, of joint liability and mutual insurance . . . there 
is hereby set up in each caidat a native thrift, loan, mutual aid and in- 
surance society. These societies are to be sudivided into local sections, 
each composed of one or more sbeikhats ”. 

In the terms of the Decree of 1907, only those native farmers were 
admitted to these societies who were inscribed on one of the lists of the 
achour, of the canom or of the Djerba land tax. The said societies are 
corporate bodies, can sue and be sued and possess moveable property. 
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They can legally make loans to one another, bnt are forbidden to form 
associations between themselves. 

Their resources are essentially, apart from some other sources of re- 
venue, the contributions consisting, to quote Article 9 of the ^Decree, of 
" additional centimes, not subject to reduction, paid on the main rate of the 
achour, the canmn, and the Djerba special land tax, payable on real pro- 
perty situated in the respective administrative areas of the different 
societies. ” The State (Article 10 of the Decree) further puts at the dispos- 
al of these latter a temporary advance of a maximum of 500,000 francs 
taking it out of the million francs advanced to it by the Bank of Algeria. 
This sum has to be reimbursed in the six months preceding the date on 
which the State itself is under an obligation to repay the Bank. 

After centralization of the funds in the State Bank, the Finance Depart-' 
ment opens a current account for each society. In the first quarter of each 
year, the Finance Department publishes a report on the operations of the 
thrift societies for the past year. 

All these societies are located at the headquarters of their respective 
caidats, and they all have, in each locality, a branch plated under the 
control of the skeikh of that locality. These branches at? composed of 
two notables who ate farmers and a Government agent, and the sheikh of 
the localility, who acts as chairman. 

Each thrift society has its president, the Card of the territory in which 
it is operating, and among its members a delegate from the Finance De- 
partment, as well as the branch presidents, who, as we have just explained 
ate the Sheikhs. 

There is besides in Tunis a Committee for the supervision of the 
thrift societies, composed of the Secretary General of the Government, 
and of the heads of the Finance and Agriculture Departments. 

Between 10 April and 15 April of each year, the Committee of Manage- 
ment of each society meets to fix the sum total of the additional centimes. 
Then towards the middle of August, each branch receives during a period 
of ten days the objections or claims that may be brought forward in respect 
of the assessments, examines them and passes them on to the Finance 
Department, which gives an order on the Treasury to apportion the 
advances of funds to the farmers of the different regions according to 
their needs, this to take place in the first fortnight of October. Every 
application made by a farmer for an advance to be made to him must 
be guaranteed by the natives of his locality. The adviinces mast be repaid 
in cash, between 15 July and 15 .Ahgust of the following year. 

On 31 December 1909, a new Decree rendered it obligatory for all native 
cultivators to pay the additional centimes, which in the first instance had 
been optional only, and all engaged in agriculture without exception have 
been enrolled compulsorily in the thrift societies, even the ordinary' agri- 
cultural labourers or day labourers, the latter however only paying 50 
centimes a year. 

Finally, a Decree of 26 January 1911 authorized the native thrift 
societies to grant long term loans running even to fifteen years. These 

a 
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loans are granted on the security of sureties, mortgages orotherguarantees. 
Their amount, for mortgage transactions, cannot exceed 6o % of the value 
of the property mortgaged. 

The total amotmt of the loan is paid to the borrower by the soaety 
against the* deposit of the promissory note signed by the sureties or the 
title deeds of the property mortgaged. When however the loan has been 
granted for land improvement or for changing from one system of cultiva- 
tion to another the amount may be paid to the borrower in several instal- 
ments, according to the progress of the work. The society has moreover 
the right to supervize the expenditure of the money. 

bong term loans are granted on condition of ; i. an annual interest 
which may not exceed 6 % when the property mortgaged is registered and 
8 % in all other cases ; 2. an annual commission of i % of the capital 
borrowed ; 3. in cases where the loan is repayable by instalments an an-' 
nual payment varying according to the rate of interest and the period 
within which repayment is to be made. 

The transactions of the native thrift societies from 1911 to 1970 are 
shown in Table II (page igj. 

To these transactions, a Decree of 31 March 1919 added the insurance 
against hail of the crops grown by members of the societies. 

For this purpose, coimting from the register of 1919 inclusively, 
the proceeds of the eight additional centimes collected over and above 
the main rate of ackour affecting Tunisians or the like, serves to build up 
in the native thrift societies a special fund intended to compensate Tu- 
nisians 01 other landowners, whose crops are subject to the ackour and its 
additional centimes, if such crops have suffered either total or partial 
damage 01 destruction from hail during the year, to the exclusion of floods, 
water spouts, gales or other devastation wliich may precede, accompany 
or follow lia;l. 

To gaiti a right to a share in the apportionment of the special fund, 
farmers whose crops have been destroyed or damaged by hail must make 
in respect of each parcel of land and within fifteen days of the occunence, 
a declaration before the Caid of the territory who enters it on the register 
kept for that purpose, and gives an acknowledgement, of which he re- 
tains a duplicate. The declaration of the damage must be accompanied 
by the declaration made for the purpose of the register of the ackour : 
it thus shows, together with the nature and date of the damage, the estim- 
ated yield per hectare of the crop before the damage, and the valuation 
of the .same yield after it. This is transmitted to. the Finance Depart- 
ment to be checked. 

If the statement and valuations of the damage are disputed by the 
representative of the Finance Department and if an rmderstanding cannot 
be arrived at between the latter and the farmer wliose crops have been 
damaged, an expert is appointed by the local administration to adjust 
the difference. 

In order to calculate the compensation to be allowed on each parcel, 
the main rate of the tax chargeable on the crop if there has been no 



Table II. — Transactions of the Native Thrift Societies. 
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damage is determined ; from this is deducted the assessment corresponding 
to the yield after the damage and the difference is multiplied by 20. 

The sum total of the compensation thus calculated cannot exceed 
in theory the sum total of the special fund. If that does not meet 
lequiiemcnts, the compensation is proportionately reduced: on the other 
hand if it is not entirely used up by the payment of compensation for 
damage, the available surplus is carried forward to the following year to 
augment the fund for that year. 

In 1919, the insurance fund admitted of the distribution to 1,650 
farmers who had thus incurred losses, belonging to eleven different caidats, 
of a total sum of 187,501.25 francs, which used up the year’s contributions. 
The results of the season of 1920 were more favourable. The declared 
losses only amoimted to a total of 87,878 francs as against 164,819.11 
francs in contributions, thus leaving a reserve of 76,941.11 francs to 
be carried forward to the contributions of 1921 to form a fund for appor- 
tionment in that year. 


I 4. MUTU.AL INSUR.AHCE SOCffiTIES. 

The mutual insurance societies include : the Vinegrowers’ Syndicate, 
giving a compulsory insurance against phylloxera, and the mutual in- 
surance societies against hail and against fire. 

(a) The Vinegrmers’ SyndictUe. — On the appearance of phylloxera 
in Timis, measures to combat the plague were determined on by a Law 
dated 29 January 1892. The vines were placed under inspection and in 
the case of a vineyard becoming infected, the destruction of the plants 
showing phylloxera was provided for, with compensation to the owners 
up to the limit of the value of the net product of three average crops which 
the vine might have been expected to produce, after deduction for cost 
of cultivation, labour, etc. The cost of inspection and office expen.ses 
of the compensation arrangements were defrayed by a special tax. 

The inspection of vineyards was put into the hands, if the owner 
so desired, of a syndicate covering the whole number of the vinegrowing 
estates in the Regency, but provision was made for the constitution of 
this syndicate, thus rendered obligatory, only in the event of the demand 
being made by owners in possession of more than half of the total area 
planted with vines. 

In actual fact, the syndicate thus provided for took shape immedi- 
ately, and a Decree of 3 March 1892 followed with the object of more 
closely deling its organization . The administration is in the hands of an 
assembly of delegates elected by vinegrowers who are liable to the tax. 
These delegates nominate the bureau of the syndicate, which is composed 
of a president, a vice president, a general secretary, a native secretary, 
a treasurer, and four members of whom two are natives. Thfe European 
delegates nominate the Enropean members of the bureau. The native 
delegates appoint the native members. ' 
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With respect to preventive measures, the vine inspection rests with 
the syndicate, under the supervision of the Central administration. The syn- 
dicate appoints seven agents who are approved by the administration and 
^ven a commission conferring a right of entry into the estates in order to 
make their visit of inspection under the following conditions ; 

Once a year, between i May and 15 September all the vines in the 
Regency are subjected to a visit of inspection. 

Apart from this annual visit, the syndicate must arrange for sys- 
tematic investigations : 

1. In former centres of phylloxera, at least one plant in ten must 
be thoroughly examined ; 

2. With American vines, all the stocks are inspected if the plants 
are isolated or scattered through a vineyard ; if they are closely planted, 
at least one in a hundred must be inspected ; 

3. with vines under treatment for phylloxera, at least one in a 
hundred receives inspection. 

The expenses of the inspection are covered by the tax which the syn- 
dicate collects. This tax, originally 3 francs per hectare, was raised to 
5 francs in igi8 and to 8 francs in 1921. In 1920 the contributions 
amounted to 100,000 francs, 92,000 coming from European (French and 
Italian) vinegrowers, and 8,000 paid in by the native growers.' 

The surplus receipts are appropriated to the establishment of a reserve 
fund, to provide compensation for owners whose vines have suffered 
damage. It forms the insurance for making good the losses incurred. 

(b) Mutual Insurance against fire and against Hail. — The agri- 
cultural mutual insurance societies are of much more recent origin, being 
constituted in pursuance of the Decree of 13 July 1912. 

By the terms of this Decree, societies for mutual agricultural insurance 
can be freely constituted without Government authority, but they have to 
obtain Government approval of their rules and rates before they can 
begin operations. They can only be constituted as between farmers, agri- 
cultural associations, or persons following an occupation connected with 
agriculture, such as the manufacture, repair orimprovement of agricultural 
implements. The societies can guarantee their msmbers only against 
exclusively agricultural risks, e. g. hail, cattle disease, frost, de.stractioii 
by fire of crops, stock, agricultural material or produce, moveables belong- 
ing to farmers, or to persons following cognate occupations, farm-dwellings, 
and farm buildings. 

The Society’s capital cannot be formed by the issue of shares. It 
is built up from the special contributions or entrance fees of members, their 
premiums or contributions. State subventions or subsidies and those grant- 
ed by agricultural associations, notably by co-operative agricultural credit 
banks, gifts or legacies from private persons orthe said associations, interest 
on invested funds and recoveries or benefits obtained through reinsurance. 

The Decree lays on the local associations the obligation of leinsurance 
with a regional association, to which they must turn over such part of 
the risks as they cannot cover. When they first begin operations, the 
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local associations may only keep back one twentieth, with the proviso that 
the figure may be increased as reserves accumulate. Further, compensation 
can only be paid to the extent of nineteen twentieths of the loss in case 
of fire, and of nine tenths of the loss in case of mortality amongst live stock. 

In its turn, the regional association must reinsure a part of its 
risks with a Central Association, which itself turns over a part of them to 
the large insurance companies. The principle of joint and several liability 
rules in the Regional Associations and in the Central Association, while 
in the local associations no member can be held bound to make payment 
supplementary to his fixed contributions. The r^onal association, as a 
matter of fact, not only assures the settlement in respect of losses corre- 
sponding to those fractions of the risks which it has covered, but also 
guarantees further the parnnent of the fraction covered by the local 
associations affiliated to it, in the event of the resources of the latter being 
depleted in consequence of serious and repeated losses. 

In its turn, the Central Association, over and above the share of the 
risks that fall to it, guarantees the payment of the portion covered by the 
regional association, if that body cannot meet it with its own resources. 

Snch is the legal procedure of societies for mutual agricultuml insur- 
ance in Tunis. As soon as the Decree of 13 July 1912 was promulgated, 
a regional association was constituted at Tunis for the branches of hail 
and fire insurance. It was decided that the area of operations of this 
association should be extended to the whole of the Regency and that it 
should be affiliated to the Central Association of Algeria, a powerful body 
to which 25 regional associations ate affiliated. 

The Tunis Regional Association has at the present time 23 local 
associations in affiliation. As may he seen from Tables III and IV 
(page 23), the progress of the branch of insurance against fire is par- 
ticularly satisfactory, especially if account is taken of the fact that war 
broke out less than two years after its organization. During its eight years 
of activity there has been so to speak a continuous increase in the number 
of its members, and although the rates are decidedly lower than those of 
private insurance companies, the surplus of receipts over expenditure 
has always been considerable. 

The position of hail insurance, as set out in Tables V and VI (page 24) , 
is a little less favourable, for out of the eight years rgrg to tpao, three have 
shown heavy deficits. None the less the total receipts, amounting to 
1.053,704.18 francs, come out at 160,288.26 francs over the expenses, 
which were 892,415.92 francs. 

We may infer that even for this branch, the futui^ may be faced 
with confidence. 


* 

♦ ♦ 

Such is the network of co-operative agricultural associations in the 
Regency of Tunis.^ We will merely add that in order to form a closer link 
between the various elements, at an extraordinary general meeting held 
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by the different associations on 5 January 1921, on the occasion of the 
visit to Tunis of M. de Warren, deputy of the department of Meurthe-et- 
Mpselle, and former president of the Agricultural Association and of the 
Farmers’ Society, the following resolution was adopted : 

“ The colonists, wishing to see the co-operative societies federated 
on the lines of calling out, linking up and assisting all efforts tending to 
promote the development of co-operation and the improvement of French 
and native agriculture in Tunis, propose to organize, under the name of 
the Agricultural Association, a General Committee of Agricultural Voca- 
tional Organizations, the Committee to comprise four sections; Agri- 
cultural Credit, Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Mutual Insurance 
Societies, and Societies for the Study of Agricultural Methods. ” 

The Committee, composed of twelve members appointed for three 
years, has entered on its labours. With it a new era begins for agricul- 
tural co-operation in Tunis. M. B. 


MISCECL.'iNEOUS I.N'FORMATIOM 
REEATING TO CO-OPER.Vi'ION AND ASStXlIATION. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

A SLAV CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CHAMBER AT PRAGUE, — From a com- 
munication from the Co-operative Agricultural Chamber to the lutematiouai Institute 
of Agriculture. 

The Slav Co-operative Agricultural Chamber was founded at Prague 
on 21 May 1921, by representatives of the most important co-operative 
Unions of the Slav countries. 

At the present time the following Unions are members of the Chamber ; 

1. Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague. 

2. Popular Bank of Moscow, I/)ndon. 

3. Union of Co-operative Societies of Flax Producers. (Russian), 
hondon. 

4. Russian Co-operative Transport Union, London. 

5. South-east Agricultural Union of Co-operative Unions (Russia), 
Rostoff on the Don. 

6. Union of Ukrainian Co-operative Institutions in Foreign Countries, 
called Ozuks, Ivondoii. 

7. Central Co-operative Union of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Belgrade. 

8. Central Co-operative Societ>% Bratzlaw. 
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The Co-operative Chamber professes the most absolute political neu-i 
trality. None but Slav co-operative agricultural unions can become mem- 
bers of it. Other unions and individuals, or legally recognized bodies, 
may become extraordinary or corresponding members. 

The co-operative council elects a president and three vice-presidents ; 
the council itself is elected by a general meeting of active members. 

The administrative and executive organ is the committee of manage- 
ment ; the affairs of the Chamber are managed by the secretariat. 

The object of the Co-operative Chamber, according to its rules, is the 
maintenance of mutual economic and intellectual relations among co- 
operators. of the Slav countries, and the perfecting ot such relations. 

For the attainment of this the Chamber will undertalce especially : 

(li) various publications concerning Slav agricultural co-opera- 
tion ; 

(b) the arganijMtion of inquiries, lectures, cougres.ses, exhibitions, 

etc. ; 

(c) a .service of information as to the progre.ss of co-operation ; 

(d) the study of co-oi)erative organizations, especially in Slav coun- 
tries ; 

(«) the study of co-operative legislation and its revision; the collection, 
compilation and publication of stati.sties relating to co-operation ; 

(/) the study of the methods of purchase and sale of household uten- 
sils and requisites , 

(j) the study of regulations and laws respecting transport, prices, 
fairs, exhibitions, etc, ; 

(k) the protection of the interests ot agricultural co-operation. 

M, B, 


BULGARIA 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING OF MONASTIC LANDS. — La Rifome icoamml. Paris, 
20 December igzi. 

According to official statistics, the land owned by monasteries and 
convents in Bulgaria comprises 25,000 hectares of forest, 6,000 hectares 
of arable land. 3,000 hectares of meadow, 5,000 hectares of pasturage, 
250 hectares of orchards, 45 hectares of vineyards, and 50 hectares of 
kitchen-gardens. The total value of these estates is about 4,000,000,000 
leva : in this figure, however, the \^lue of buildings and other fixtures 
is not included. 

In order to ensure better farming of these estates, the Holy Synod 
has adopted the co-operative principle. To carry this out, it has issued 
regulations whereby all the monasteries and convents form a union, which 
has a common fund, and a central administration, the Holy Synod itself 
so acting. The 1021 statements of accounts of the monasteries and 
convents (which number in all 85) show receipts of 10,145,000 leva. 

M. B. 
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FRANCE 

I, THE co-operative ABATTOIR OF CANTARANE (AVEYRON) — Lapierre (Henry): 

Un essai d’abattoir industriel r«^onai coop^tif. E’usine de Cantarane. Bulletin de la 

Socieii des AgricuUeurs de France. Paris, November 1921. 

The Central Plateau Union, a federation of five departments of central 
Prance, all of which are meat-producing districts (i) , for the export of 
agricultural produce with the aim of organizing the produce market on 
up-to-date commercial lines. 

In respect to meat -production, the aggregate available supply in the 
affiliated districts is more than 2on,ooQ head of cattle, 120,000 sheep, 
and 200,000 pigs. In Aveyron alone before the war 40,000 bullocks were 
shipped on the average every year to Paris and the South from Rodez, 
Capdenac and Severac. 

There was from all accounts enough production within this quite 
limited area to maintain on a business footing an abattoir of a certain 
importance. In 191S, the Union decided on setting one up, and the con- 
struction was at once put in hand at Cantarane, near Rodez. 

The Cantarane abattoir was planned with a view to carrying out an 
economic and social programme which may be said to have three .guiding 
principles : 

1. To instal an abattoir on completely modern lines with a possible 
output calculated oiv the basis of the production of the district served, 
capable of maintaining itself in a limited area, and intended to ensure 
to stock-breeders a regular and remunerative outlet for their stock ; 

2. To annex to such an abattoir a refrigerating installation, intended 
not for the preservation of meat only, but also for that of all other products 
of the district suitable for export by the Association, such as poultry, 
cheese, eggs, fruit ; 

3. While adopting the legal form of a limited liability company, 
the only one that allows of raising sufficient capital to ensure the success 
of such an enterprise, to preserve at the same time as a fundamental basis 
strict co-operative principles, such as preference given to shareholders 
who are producers, and premiums to meat-yield, in such a way as to re- 
serve the control and advantage of the enterprize for the producers of the 
Central Plateau, and further to encourage them to improve their breeds 
in every possible way. 

In France the setting up of large slaughter houses is not likely to be 
attended with success. The producing areas in which agriculture, com- 
merce and industry are represented in nearly equal proportion are relat- 
ively limited and only allow of abattoirs on a similarly limited scale. At 
Cantarane the slaughterhouse is capable of dealing with about 50 head 
of. cattle per day, and the equivalent in sheep and p.igs. This corresponds 

(i) For an account of the work of this Union, see the article entitled “ The Co-operative 
Oi^anization, of an Agricultural R^on ” in our issue of August 1920 (page 521). 
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with the requirements. We may add that the establishment is fitted with 
American machinery of the latest kind which permits of the treatment 
of offals and by-products under thoroughly economical conditions. Thus 
in rooms specially set apart and equipped, fats for human consumption 
and fats for industrial purposes, neats' foot oil, belly, bone and hide are 
all treated; after all food products have been obtained, the various offals 
and the refuse pass into a vaporizer which reduces them to powder and to 
animal meal. 

The slaughterhouse is built in an enclosure of ten hectares thus af- 
fording the animals a considerable pasture ground. A siding from the rail- 
way line runs into the building with platforms at intervals along it. The 
refrigerating plant is on the ammonia system. Eight cold rooms measuring 
8 metres square are thereby kept at a temperature of 2 degrees centigrade ; 
four of these chilled by dry cold are set apart for the preservation of meat, 
wliile four chilled by damp cold are used for cheeses made in the co-oper- 
ative dairies affiliated to the Central Plateau Union. Certain of these 
can be equally made available for the. preservation of other country 
produce. 

Such in brief resume is the business aspect. 

Of much more intere.st is the social conception, realized in the unmis- 
takeably co-operative form which the Central Plateau Union uses every 
means to inipres,s on the Export A.ssociation. The intention throughout 
has been to introduce more equitable methods of marketing, and to encour- 
age production and the improvement of breeds. 

If tiie operations of the meat market are examined, it will be observed 
that they are fundamentally vitiated by an obvious social injustice. For 
example, the owner of an important stock farm who can arrange to load 
a whole truck with his own beasts and thus effect a direct sale on the large 
markets secures profits much above tho.se of the small breeder, who is 
obliged whenever he wants to sell a single animal to effect the sale through 
the medium of a series of middlemen, who make their own profits. Sim- 
ilarly the rural market generally gives a better price to the owner of 
a large herd which he makes it hjs business to work on the best lines, 
and this price is often given at the expense of the small producer, less 
well placed for self -protection. 

On the other hand, and in spite of all that has been attempted in this 
direction, the purchase aspect of the transaction is still more often open 
to criticism, and it is an extremely difficult matter to anii'e at a correct 
genera) basis of sale by weight on the large markets : whatever basis has 
been adopted, there still seems to be something not completely equitable 
about it. The proportion of actual meat in a beast varies as a matter of 
fact from 42 to 70 per cent., so that for an equal weight the real 
value is very variable, A conte.st of wits is set up between the two parties 
in the transaction. The buyer often acquires an extraordinary power 
of estimating .at a giance almost exactly what will be the proportion of 
meat obtainable from the animal he is looking at. Reuses this experienced 
judgment to overreach the seller, and thus to pay him a sum below that 
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which the meat will to his knowle(^ fetch. In .such a contest, there is 
perhaps an exercize of business acumen, but no regard for justice. 

The Central Plateau Union makes every effort, wherever the owners 
lend assistance, to reform these abuses. At the Cantarane abattoir the 
purchases are made by live weight, if the owner consents, but a label is 
attached bearing the owner’s name, and guaranteeing the allocation of 
extra premiums proportionate to what proves to be the net yield of the 
beast : very interesting results were obtained even before the place was 
in full working order. We can quote with a near approach to completeness 
the results obtained over a special period, relating to sheep ■, the number 
of animals slaughtered was about 30,000, and at the end of the period the 
following bonuses were paid to the producers : 

When the net yield was 62 % a bonus of 40 antimes per kilogramme was paid. 
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Some owners thus received bonus amounting, according to the quant- 
ity supplied, to something between i,ooo and i,ioo francs, for a relatively 
low number of animals delivered. 

This basis of sale permits of the producer obtaining a fairer profit ; 
further the fact that the farmer gradually acquires a feeling of certitude 
as to equitable prices can only help to bring about improvements in produc- 
tion ; finally, since the slaughterhouse becomes the centre from which the 
products of the district tend to be sold, there results a fixity of prices 
which the direct sale to the consumer tend.s to confirm ; on this we shall 
have more to say presently. Speculative manoeuvres are thus greatly 
curtailed. 

The advice, moreover, of those directing the abattoir comes to be 
taken in regard to improvements in the stock-breeding operations of 
the area. As they are in direct contact with the district associations 
from which the Central Association springs, they can take peculiarly 
effective action in regard to the improvement and selection of breeds : 
the memoranda they retain of the yield enable them to give valuable ad- 
vice to the farmer. 

As to the interest of the consumer, a still more general matter, the 
elimination of certain delays and of sundry depreciations in quality, an 
elimination made possible by the presence of an abattoir of this type in 
a stock-breeding centre and by the application of co-operative methods, 
is bringing about in this respect also extremely favourable results. In 
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certain towns of the area close to the Cantaiane installation where the 
direct retail sale has been organized, it is possible to offer a meat of very 
superior quality at more than 2 francs the kilogramme below the usual 
price. Thanks to the co-operative abattoir, it may be said that the retail 
price of meat will exactly follow the variations of the price of the live 
animal. Up to the present, the establishment of controlled prices of butch- 
ers' meat has been the only means adopted for protecting the consumer. 
These controlled prices fixed by the mnnicipality can only be fixed after 
study of local prices and taking of an average valid for a specified period. 
But in consequence of the serious and repeated fluctnations which charac- 
terize the present time, these controlled prices are usually of little economic 
value, and quickly become nugatory by the incidence of fresh conditions. 
In fact, they have merely an index value, and sometimes a misleading 
one at that, causing annoyance to the conscientious trader, and leading 
an unscrupulous retail dealer into fraudulent practices. In the great 
majority of cases, the consumer does not himself uphold the strict appli- 
cation of the controlled price. With the co-operative abattoir, on the 
contrary, in consequence of the publicity of the operations, and of the 
constant supendsion which the public' authorities can exercise over pur- 
chase prices, there is no need lor a controlled price, properly so called. 
All that is necessary is to keep a watch on the profits required to cover 
the general expenses, to ensure the normal remuneration of the capital 
engaged, and to build up proper reserv'es against future losses. It is in 
this way that the co-operative abattoir becomes in practice the true 
regulator of the meat-market, and in many cases, the advizer of the 
municipality. M. B. 


* 

* * 

2. EXPERIMENTS LV THE CO-OPERATIVE S.AI,R OF WHEAT. — Cummunicatimi 
from M, Henri Sagnier to the French Academy of Agriculture, aession of 9 October 

I92t. 

The co-oiierative sale of wheat is only just beginning in France, but 
the experiments already made present some interesting peculiarities of 
organization. They are of two distinct types. 

(i) The first ttqie is represented by the Co-operative Society for the 
Sale of Cereals established 25 September 1921 among the members of the 
Vnwn ies Piiy-ans de I'Yonnc. This is a limited liability company of which 
the capital is variable and the shares are transferable. Its initial capital 
is 50,000 francs, divided into shares of 25 francs. The interest paid on 
the shares must not exceed 5 per cent, per annum. 

•Sales of wheat grown by members must be carried out exclusively 
by the co-operative society. They will be graduated during the whole 
year according to the conditions of the market. 

The wheat will be delivered by the members as directed by the co- 
operative society. Within thirty days of delivery they receive 70 francs, 
per bag of 100 kilogrammes ; the balance will be paid at the end of the 
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year and will bear interest at 5 per cent. The balance payable will be 
the dilierence between the initial payment and the average price determined 
by adding up all the sales less the general expenses, and dividing the 
total by the number of quintals sold. 

As the co-operative societj' possesses no warehouses, at least at present, 
a premium of 50 centimes per quintal per month will be paid to the members 
from I November for the wheat remaining in their possession. 

Should any of the members desire, for special reasons, to sell below 
the price adopted by the co-operative society, it will make the best bar- 
gain on their account, deducting 50 per cent, from the selling price. 
These sales shall not enter into the calculation of the average market 
price for the year. 

All members by the fact of membership are pledged to place at the 
disposal of the society all their available cereals. There is a penalty 
for those who sell otherwise than through the society ; they are liable to 
a fine of 5 francs per quintal. 

It is understood that the society does not buy wheat to sell it again ; 
it sells exclusively the wheat and other cereal crops of its members. 

This example begins to be imitated. Co-operative societies for the 
sale of wheat have been formed at Biienne-le-Chateau and at Romilly- 
Mcry in the department of .A.ube. 

(z) The second form of organization for the sale of wheat was inaug- 
urated by the .\gricultural Syndicate of the Paris District. It is the 
.system of warrants adopted with the support of the Compugnie des llr.lre- 
pots ct Magasins gmiraux. 

The members of the Syndicate who wi.sh to take advantage of it can 
obtain bags for the carriage of their wheat, and send them to the general 
warehouses. The wheat remains their own property, though the warrant 
is issued to the Syndicate, and they at once receive an advance of 50 francs 
per quintal. The sale of the wheat takes place on a day fixed by the owner, 
after which the balance of the price is paid to him. The Syndicate un- 
dertakes all the details of the transaction and the sale. M. B. 

GRKAT BRITAIN AND IREDAND 


t. .VGRICULTURAI. CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND IN igi9-ro. — Rkport of the Irish 

AGRtCULrURAL ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, I^TD. FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAKCH, I92O. 

Dublin, 1921. 

(!)wing to the extremely critical times which Ireland passed tlirough 
in 1920, it was not found practicable to hold .an annual meeting of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society ; the Annual Report of the Society 
has, therefore, taken some account of the position of the co-operative 
movement down to 31 December 1920. The statistical information on 
which the main body of the Report is based is, however, that for the year 
1919, but the list of new societies legisteied covers the twelve months 
ending 31 March 1920. 
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So far as trade turnover is concerned, the statistics included in this 
Report are based on the returns from 325 creameries, 242 agricultural soci- 
eties, 62 agricultural banks, 8 poultry societies, 2 federations, -27 flax 
societies and 15 miscellaneous societies, making in all 686 out of 1,028. 

General Progress. — The year 1919 was marked by increases in trade 
in all branches of the .societies’ business and in the number of societies and 
the total membership. In most cases the increases have not been very 
marked but in one it has been considerable, that of the agricultural societies 
now often and more accurately designated “ general purposes societies. " 
In Table I is shown the progress of the movement in 1919 as compared with 
1918 : — 


Tabi,e 1 . — General Slalistics, 1918 and 1919. 
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The turnover per head as shown in tliis table, measured by the nominal 
membership appears smalt. This is accounted for partly by the fact that 
a large menibersliip was added daring the year, owing to the increase in 
the “ general purposes societies ” and that little or no purchases were made 
during their first year of trade in these societies. As the total number of 
societies for whose trade turnover figures are available was 686, the actual 
average turnover per society was £16,266. A proportional addition to 
the business transacted per member would work out at about £128 per 
head which is a better index of the actual volume of trade than is given in 
the foregoing table. 

However the continuous upward tendency in prices may make com- 
parison from year to year misleading. This is illustrated in Table II 
based on the ratio shown in the Statistical Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1920, dealing with the Irish Imports and Exports for 1919. 

The comparison of 1914 values with 1919 is about as 100 : 247. 'The 
ratio used in the above table to obtain an approximate result is as 100 : 250. 

Creameries. - 'The total number of affiliated creameries on 31 March 
1920 was 334. Seven societies had been dissolved in the previous twelve 
mynths and two societies became affiliated ; one of these had been formed 
ten years previously, whilst the other was formed in 1919 and is of the 
new type of creamery which it is believed will be the general type in the 
future. Tliis creamery undertakes the manufacture of all dairy products, 
the supply of the requirements of its members and also the safe of that 
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Tabi.e II. — Trade Turnover: Comparisons between 1914 and 1919. 


Timover , Same sbowa Turnover ! Increase (+) 

I in terms i 

for 1919 j of 1914 prices i for 1914 j or decrease ( — ) 


£ % 


VaiTy Societies. , 7,0^7,079 j 2,818,831.6 . 2,731,628 : -f 3.7 

Agricultiual Societies. • • • | 1,279,471 ! 511,788.4 ; 197.146 159.5 

Poultry Societies I 246,599 98,639.6 65,487 -f 50 

Credit SocieUes 1 33.834 13,533-6 52.926 — 290 

Miscellaneous Societies • . j 696,649 278,659.6 187,826 -f- 46 

Flas Societies j 47,791 19,116,4 , 2,328 -f 721 

Federations 1,807,160 722,864.0 429,383 -f* 08 

Total Turnover if 11,158,583 .£4,463,433,2 j £ 3,666,724 i + 21.7 


eggs, etc. The Irish Agricultural Organization Society advocates strongly 
-a “ general purpose " policy by the creamery societies ; already some have 
taken up bacon curing, flour milling and general trading, with very bene- 
ficial results. 

The quantity of milk received by the dairy .societies has steadily 
declined since 1916. In that year it was 102,233,055 gallons ; in 1919 
it had fallen to 78,463,271 gallons. This decline corresponds to a general 
decline m milk-production in Ireland, especially in Ulster, 

There has been in recent years a marked increase in the manufac- 
ture of cheese, with a corresponding decrease in the manufacture of butter. 
Thus in 1916 the dairy’ societies produced 764,456 cwts. of butter and 13,418 
cwts. of cheese, but in 1919 they produced 323,820 cwts. of butter and 
277,400 cwts. of cheese. 

The average price par gallon paid for milk in 1919 by the different 
creameries varied from gd. to I4.85d. per gallon, and the price received 
for butter varied from 26.3od. to 36.62d. per lb. 

Agricultural Societies. — The business done by these societies in 1919 
was 159 per cent, larger the business done in 1914. Allowing for societies 
only just starting to work, the average tnmover per head in 1919 was 
about £30. 

Credit Societies. — Although the figures for igig show a slight ad- 
vance on those for 1918, there was no appreciable progress to be recorded. 
The loans granted in igig numbered 3,258 and amounted to £33,834. 

Poultry Societies. — The increase shown in the statistics for this type 
of society, £17,158 over 1918, is in some respects rather misleading. In 
the igi8 statistics no figures were available for the Athlone Co-operative 
and Farm Produce Society, but its turnover for igig is shown in the Re- 
port as £21,229. There are only six societies which are included both 
in the statistics for 1918 and in those for igig ; and although one of them 
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shows an increased turnover of lo per cent for 1919, the aggregate total 
shows a reduction of close upon £7,000. 

Flax Societies. — The primary object of these societies is the work- 
ing on co-operative lines of flax-scutching mills, but the total turnover shown 
.in Table II includes, besides scutching receipts, value of tow and sale 
of seeds. 

Miscellaneous Societies. — As compared with 1918, the turnover 
of these societies showed an increase of £223,478. A considerable propor- 
tion of this is due to the Wexford Co-operative Meat and Bacon Factory, 
Ltd., which showed an increase of £147,409 in 1919, and the Roscrea 
Co-operative Bacon Factory, Ltd., which increased its turnover during the 
year by £67,135. The Wewford Meat Factory besides increasing its 
turnover by 63 per cent, has increased its share capital by nearly £8,000, 
nearly" two-thirds of its total capital being raised from that source. 

Five milling societies have continued the activities begun during tlie 
war and another new society' of this type was started in 1919 and has done 
a business of £8,181. 

Federations. — The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, Ltd., contin- 
ues to increase its sphere of operations and tlie number of its federated 
societies. The turnover was £1,318,806 in 1919 as compared with £914,241 
in 1918 and the number of affiliated societies had increased from 379 
to 448. The Eeport states that the paid-up share capital continues to 
grow, but tlie growth is still not proportionate to the increase in trade 
and therefore extended credit is almost impossible. At the end of 1918 
the paid-up ordinary share capital amounted to £14,460. At the end of 
1919 this had increased to £16,150 an increase of £1,690, or about ii %. 
Preference share capital increased slightly from £11.515 at the end of 1918 
to £12,475 the .eud of 1919. 

The trading of the Irish Co-operative Agency Society, which is a 
federation of creameries for the sale of butter and the purchase of dairy 
requisites, was limited dttriiig 1919 by the Government Control Scheme. 
Nevertheless its total sales amounted to £488,354. Considerable increases 
in the butter sales were shown wherever the society had a free market, 
for instance in r)',.ib!in and Belfast, and the trade in dairy' requisites was 
also well maintained. 

W. K. H. L. 

* 

* * 

2 . AGRICUI<TL’RAI, CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND IN 1920. — REPORT OF THE 
Scomse Agricultural OattANisATioN Society. Limited, for the Year from isr 
jANUAR"Y TO 3isr December 1920. Edinburgh 1921. 

As we have previously stated (t), the promotion of agricultural co- 
operation in Scotland is carried on by two propagandist bodies, the Scot- 
tish i^cultiiral Organisation Society and the Scottish SmaUholders Or- 
ganisation. We here give a brief account of the progress in 1920 of the 
societies affiliated to the Scottish .Agricultural Organisation Society. 

(i) See our issue of Deewnber 1920. 
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General Progress. — The total number of affiliated societies at the 
end of 1920 was 199. The registration of four societies was cancelled 
during the year and 29 new societies were formed. 

Table I gives statistics of the membership, share capital and turn- 
over of the societies in 1919 1920. The statistics being by no means 

complete we give in respect of each item the number of societies to which 
it relates. 


Table I. — Membership, Share Capital and T-urnover of Societies affiliated 
to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 1919 and 1920. 
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Co-operative Dairy Societies. — The co-operative dairy societies, which 
for the most part take the form of milk-depots, continue to be notably 
successful. During 1920, six new dairy societies were formed in Ayr- 
shire, two in Dumfriesshire, two in Kircudbrightshire, one in Stirlingshire, 
three in Wigtownshire, whilst in Argyleshire the Nether Lorn Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Society, Ltd. erected, with the assistance of a loan 
from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, a small cheese factory at 
Clachan Seil. 

A federation of the co-operative milk-depots regulates the trade of 
the various societies, prevents injurious competition between them and 
takes steps to promote their joint action and to secure their common in- 
terests. 

In Table II is given the turnover of seven cf the largest co-operative 
dairy societies in Scotland for 1919 and 1920. 
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Tabi,E II. — Membership and Turnover 
of the Larger Co-operative Dairy Societies. 
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Co-operative Egg Collecting Societies. — During 1920 stockvS of poultry 
were still below pre-war numbers ; however, a large and gratifying turn- 
over of business is recorded. Most of the e^-collecting societies also 
buy feeding stuffs, etc. for their inenibers. Among these societies the fol- 
lowing are given as examples : Holm (Orkney) had a turnover in 1920 
of £16,147 as compared with £4,664 in 1914 ; Deemess (Orkney) £15,001 
in 1920 and £6,399 in 1914 ; Daliburgh (South Uist) £5,200 in 1920 as 
compared with £80 in 1914. 

The Scottish Fanners and Poultry Produce Federation acts as a 
selling agency for the local egg societies and buys feeding stuffs for them. 

In 1920 the quantity of eggs sold was 198,058 dozen, an increase 
of 2,577 dozen over 1919. The amount realized on the eggs was £35,704 
an increase of £590 over 1919. Feeding stuffs, etc., purchased amounted 
to £6,104 ^ decrea.se of £5,697 over 1919. 

Purchase of Requisites. — The affiliated trading societies show a 
great increase in membership and in the volume of business transacted, 
especially in the purchase of fertilizers. Among these societies the NorthJ 
Eastern Agricultural Co-operative Society, Ltd., ranks first with a turn- 
over in 1920 of £150,433 and a profit of £4,714. The second society, the 
Farmers’ Supply Association, Ltd., had a total trade turnover of £107,564. 

New Developments. — A co-operative society has been promoted 
amongst the Clydeside fruit growers, primarily for purchasing all mater- 
ial used in this industry. Active propaganda was undertaken in 1920 
in certain West Highland districts where societies already exist to induce 
the farmers, crofters and small holders to take up the business of small 
co-operative cheese factories suited to deal with the milk production of 
that area. 

There has been an increase during 1920 of the number of co-operative 
smithy societies for tlie work of horse-shoeing and general repair of farm 
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implements. Societies of this kind have now been formed in the count- 
ies of Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine, Perth, Wigtown and Shetland 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society has expressed to the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland its desire to help in the settlement on 
the land of discharged sailors and soldiers. A considerable number of 
ex-service men who are now landholders under the Board's scheme have 
been enrolled as members ot affiliated societies, and societies are also being 
formed for their assistance in certain districts. The Society has expressed 
to the Board of Agriculture for S«>tland its readiness to organize co- 
operative credit for ex-service men and otJiers. 

W. E. H. L. 


ITAEY 


I. ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ FEDERAZIONE ITALIANA DRI 
CONSORZI AGRARI.” — L’ukcanizz&zionb e l'attivitA della Fedebazione Ita- 
LIAMA DEI CONSORZI AORAJU. PlaCOIZa, I92I. — FEDERAZIONE ITAIIANA DEI CONSORZI 
Agrari : Assemblea generate dei soci del 17 MARzo 1921. Piacenza, 1921. — Other 
iniormation supplied by the Federation to the Interaational Institute of AgiicxUture. 

The Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi agrari, founded in 1892, with 
headquarters at Piacenza and district offices at Rome and Naples is 
the oldest and most important national co-operative organization existing 
in Italy. We will here give an accoimt of the main lines of its organiza- 
tion and development, following a report which has recently been pub- 
lished. 

A . Objects and internal organization of the federation. — 
According to the rules, as modified by the general meeting of the members 
held on ii April 1920, it aims at imparting the greatest possible impetus 
to agriculture in Italy and in the colonies, and at developing in every poss- 
ible way the prosperity of the agricultural classes. For this purpose it 
proposes : 

1. To promote the estabbsliment of new agricultural consortia (or 
co-operative societies for jomt purchase and sale), to further the increased 
activity of those already existing and of similar organizations, such as 
agricultural associations, agricultural unions, rural banks, farmers’ clubs, 
etc., impressing on them a unity of purpose and action, and encouraging 
them to combine to form federations ; 

2. to produce, to buy and to sell, on the account of and in the in- 
terest of the members, goods, produce, implements, machines, live or dead 
.stock, and all kinds of agricultural requisites, as well as to sell to non- 
members, but only in such cases as may be decided by the committee 
of management ; 

3. to carry on and to encourage, to the extent and according to 
the rules laid down by the committee of management, the production and 
sale of food-stufis, as well as to promote the formation of co-operative soci- 
eties for the execution of land improvement works, Uiid for the cultiva- 
tion of land either by the society or through its individual members ; 

4. to build and to purchase vessels and any other means of transport ; 
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5. to loan or to hire out madiiues and implemfints ; 

6. to obtain the information and the means for enabling the agri- 
cultural classes to profit by the best markets, as well as to try to obtain 
special rates in their favour ; 

7. to promote in the interests of agriculture the establishment of 
experimental stations and farms ; 

8. to act also as intermediary between the members and other part- 
ies, giving, if necessary, its own guarantee, or giving credit to the mem- 
bers, whether with a view to the purchase of articles required by them, 
or to the sale of their produce. 

When the committee of management considers it opportune to do so, 
the Federation may constitute, for collective purchase, associations parti- 
cipating in the benefits of the federated societies. We shall speak later 
of these associations. 

The internal organization of the Federation comprises the general 
administration, a business department, an administrative department, 
a propagandist department, and two district o£6ces. 

The general administration, at Piacenza, is composed of a Committee 
of Management of 12 members and of five accountants, nominated by the 
general meeting of shareholders, chiefly from among the representatives 
of federated societies. As it is not, however, possible to summon the Com- 
mittee feequently, part of its powers are del^ated to the manager. 

The business department includes two offices : 

(a) an office for the purchase and sale of agricultural requisites : 
chemical fertilizers and their constituents, spraying-materials, seeds and 
everything intended for supply of the federated societies, except agricul- 
tural machinery and implements. There is a transport service attached 
to this office which deals with despatch, freight and insurance. 

{b) an office for agricultural machinery, dealing with the trade in 
machines and implements, with sub-departments, viz : a staff of tech- 
nicians, a despatching-office, and a show-roo 

The administrative department comprises an office for the payment 
and receipt of money, an accounting office, and a service of inspection. 
The Bafica popolare of Piacenza acts as the Federation’s bankers. The 
Federation obtains from numerous banks the credit required for trading 
operations. The federated societies in the same way obtain credit from 
the local banks. 

The propaganda departnjent deals with propaganda of a technical 
agricultural kind, and alw of a co-operative and economic kind. 

Technical propaganda is effected in all parts of Italy by the setting- 
up of experimental farms, and by demonstrations in the use of fertilizers 
and selected seeds, as well as by the publication of leaflets of a popular 
character. 

The aim of the co-operative and economic propaganda is to pread 
knowledge of the progre.^ of co-operation and of the principles to which 
co-operat've agricultural societies ought to conform. The office to which 
this propaganda is entrusted thus makes it its business to collect and 
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arrange statistics of tire Italian co-operative movement and of the work 
of the federated societies. This office deals with questions of agri- 
cultural economy of general interest and the publication of enquiries and 
of statistical researches. The organs published are : a monthly agricultural 
technical review, L’ Italia rurale, and a weekly illustrated pDper^ IlGiornalt 
di AgficoUui’a della Domenica, which is both technical and economic in 
character. , 

A printing establishment is attached to the propaganda department 
for the publication of these periodicals and of any kind of printed matter 
required by the societies. 

District offices have been established, one in Rome for Central Italy 
and Sardinia, and the other in Naples for Southern Italy and Sicily. 

An office has lately been opened at Genoa for the overseas business. 

B. iNrORSLATION AS TO THE PRINCIPAL NEW DEPARTURES .AND LINES 
OF ACTIVITY OFTHEFEDER.ATION. — We will now pass in review the principal 
new departures and lines of activity of the Federation meriting recognition 
on account of the influence they have exercised on Italian agriculture. 

The Co-oferative Superphosphate Factories. — From its inception, the 
Federation has played an important part in the production of and trade 
in superphosphate, by its action in concluding agreements with the manu- 
facturers, and by encouraging the .setting-up of co-operative superphos- 
phate factories. They are 21 in memher, 17 in full working, and 4 in con- 
struction. The normal yearly output is as follows : 

Normal output 
of factories 

I/Doilitie- in worldng order 


Vercelli 300,000 

Portogniaro 250,000 

Secugnago 250,000 

Ravenna t8o,ooo 

S. Elpidio a Mare 160,000 

Cremona 150,000 

Modena . 150,000 

Piacenza 140,000 

Montet^elluna 140,000 

Soresina . 140,000 

Milan 120,000 

Mantua 120,000 

Novara 120,000 

Casteggio 120,000 

Cerea di Xegnago 120,000 

Adria 100,000 

Leiidinara 100,000 

Fossaiio _ 90,000 

Eagiiolo Mella 85,000 

Melegnano 50,000 

I/Cgnago 40,000 
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The factories under construction are those of Soresina, Casteggio,. 
Ravenna and Modena. 

In the Federation, there is a central bureau of co-operative factories 
which deals with all the tecnical and economic questions likely to interest 
them, as well as with the joint purchases of the raw materials. 

The Federation has entered into agreements with the large super- 
phosphate manufacturers. In virtue of these agreements, the distribution 
of the larger part of this product is in the hands of the Federation. Thus 
in 1920 out of a total of about 7,000,000 quintals produced by the in- 
dustry in general, 3,200.000 quintals were placed by the Federation, be.sides 
the output of the co-operative factories which is reckoned to have reached 
2,000,000 quintals in 1920. 

In conclusion, it may be calculated that about three quarters of the 
distribution of superphosphates for consumption in Italy is under the con- 
trol of the Federation. 

Overseas Transport and the Ship-building Yard of Finalpia. — In 1915 
the Federation, in conjunction with certain superphosphate factories, ac- 
quired the ve.ssel “ Famiglia ” for bringing phospontes from Africa. It 
was the first example of direct intervention on the part of co-operative 
agricultural societies in the management of means of maritime transport 
for the supply of agricultural requisites. The Federation afterwards 
purchased three other vessels. 

In 1918 the Federation constructed a ship-buikling yard at Finalpia 
in I/iguria for the building of ships wanted for the transport of goods re- 
quired for its purposes. A vessel of about 1,500 tons was launched on 
I June 1920 and is already on transport service. Another of the same ton- 
nage will be shortly launched. 

Associations Participating (or Collective Purchasing. — Mention has 
already been made of these. They are based on the principle laid down 
in Articles 233 to 238 of the Commercial Code. In accordance with 
these articles an individual or a commercial company may assign to one 
or more persons or companies a share in the profits and (should they occur) 
in the losses of one or more commercial undertakings. The association 
has no corporate existence in relation to third parties. The participants 
are obliged to receive the goods of which purchase has been arranged, 
and have the right to examine the profit and loss account. 

The Federation up to 1903 confined itself to buying goods wholesale 
for resale to its members ; but from that date it adopted this system for 
the collective purchase of phosphate, nitrate, potash, copper sulphate, 
etc., with excellent results. 

The special influence which the association in participation has on the 
market calls for remark. The participants fix the quantity they require 
without stipulation as to price, and leave it to the managing staff of the 
Federation to undertake the arrangements for supply. As very large quant- 
ities are always involved, it is obvious that the business is negotiated 
on favourable terms, and that the results are satisfactory from a business 
point of view. 
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when the business cannot be negotiated under the form of an associ- 
ation in participation, whether by reason of the nature or the quantity 
of the goods, the Federation acts on its own account, taking care to 
obtain orders in advance from the federated societies. 

The Business in Agricultural Machinery. — The Federation does 
a large business in agricultural machinery, in 1920 the sales reached a 
total figure of 25,000,000 liras ; 9,482 ploughs, 2,706 harvesters, 353 trac- 
tors, etc., were sold. A keen propaganda campaign is carried on by a 
special technical bureau with a view to spreading by every possible means 
the employment of agricultural machinery. The technical engineers 
of the Federation have visited nearly all the factories of the kind in Europe, 
and they also attend all the more important foreign exhibitions. Practical 
courses, conducted by specialists, are frequently held in rural centres with 
a view to popularizing a knowledge of the machines, and to acquainting 
mechanics and farmers with the method of working them. It is recognized 
tliat this is the most efficacious system for ensuring their more general 
introduction. Thousands of copies of numerous leaflets are distributed 
throughout Italy demonstrating the advantages and the economy resulting 
from the employment of machines, and explaining carefully the method 
to be followed in handling them, keeping them in order and repairing them. 
The leaflets also indicate the best forms of collective purchase and joint 
use, where the operations of a single farm would not give sufficient scope 
for machinery. 

The Production of Selected Seeds. — During the last few years, several 
agricultural experimental stations have concentrated on the improvement 
by selective methods of different varieties of wheat. The Federation con- 
sidered it expedient to place its organization at the service of these re- 
searches, so as to bring scientific results directly to bear on practice. With 
this object, it created in 1919 a special bureau for the production and test- 
ing of seeds of pure strains. In 1919-20, 14 large farms, covering 330 
hectares in all, cultivated seed wheat on behalf of the Federation. In 
1920-21, there were ig such farms covering 1,100 hectares. 

General Influence. — The Pederazione italiana dei consorzi agrari has 
alway exercized, beyond its purely commercial function, a wide influence 
as regards the technique of farming and the diffusion of technical methods 
among agriculturists. For many years past, it has regularly published 
year-books and almanacs admirably designed to spread such technical 
knowledge among the rural population. It has further contributed, by 
means of special enquiries and publications, to the study of larger problems, 
those of irrigation, co-operative land-holding, motorcultivation, etc. Of 
late it has undertaken a series of studies on soil-fertilization, and has given 
financial assistance to several experimental stations. In connection with 
these, there is a committee for technical and economic studies which in- 
cludes among its members the leading Italian economists and engineers. 
This committee meets at irregtdar mtervals, to discuss economic, legisla- 
tive and technical problems of an urgent kind relating to agriculture. 
We must not omit mention of the Bureau of Agricultural Legislation, re- 
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cently set up iu Rome, for the purpose of collecting and keeping for 
reference the doaiments relating both to bills presented to Parliament, 
and to laws passed that deal with agricultural matters. 

C. GenERAI, statistics or the DEVEEOPMENT of the PEDEE-ATION, — 
These statistics are embodied in the following table, and they have re- 
ference to the whole period of the working of the Federation. 


r ItaliatM iei Consorzi Agrari ’ 




from 1892 to 1920. 



Years 

Numbers 

Societies lodividnab 1 

Shares 

i 1 

; Share- 1 

1 capital and ' 

' reserve- i 

funds ’ 

Value of 
goods 
distributed 


-■ 

— ' • 


liras 

liras 

1892 . - . . 

56 

32 

158 

4,200 

700,000 

1902 .... 

300 

377 

2,058 

96,692 

4,000,000 

X912 . . . 

. . 693 

536 

5.999 

■ 246,506 

18,500,000 

1921 . . . . 

■ ■ 939 

496 

1 25,370 

. 2,138,242 

350,000,000 


The following figures, relating to 1920, are the outcome of an enquiry 
made in respect to 539 affiliated co-operative societies of special importance 
on account of their commercial activity; raemberslup, 312,590 farmers 
(occupying owners, tenants, etc.) ; share-capital and reserves, 50,337,576 
liras ; fertilizers, machines and other reriuisites distributed, 808,538,939 
litas. 

As appears from the account we have given, the Federation is a 
powerful organization, which, acting as a great centre of supply for the 
affiliated societies, exercises in addition a marked commercial influence, 
and at the same time stands for a .strong moral bond of unity in the sphere 
of Italian agricultural co-operation. 

G. C. 


* 

* * 

2. THE ORGANIZATION AND FIRST RESCETS OP THE BANK OF EABOUR AND 
CO-OPERATION. — Statuto DQXA Banca del Lavoro e dblla Coofeha^ome 
OMOLOGATA CON DECRETO 21 MAGGIOrgig. — ESKICIZIO 1919-1920 (l" BSBRCIZIO S 0 C 1 AI«): 
RELAZIONE del CoNSIGUO DI AMMnnSTRAZIONE £ DEI SINDACl. BlLANCIO At 31 DI» 
CEMBSE 1920 E RKNDICONTO ECCO^OMIOO. Milan, I921. 

The Bank of Labour and Co-operation was founded in Rome in April 
1919 on the initiative of credit institutions forming part of the Federazione 
Bancaria Italiam as a limited liability Company, with a capital of 3,000,000 
liras, subsequently raised to 6,000,000 lims, fully paid up. Its objects 
vrere to place the benefits of credit and saving at the disposal of produc- 
tion and labour in their various mauifestations, with special regard to 
agricultural and industrial production carried on in the form of small 
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ctiltivatioB and small industries, and especially to finance co-operative 
land-holding societies, co-operative societies for production and labour, 
co-operative distributive societies and their local and national consortia 
or federations, with the forms and guarantees required by the special 
character of co-operative organizations. ” 

The shares of the Bank caimot be purchased by private individuals, 
but only by co-operative bodies united in national, regional, provincial, 
or district consortia, unions or federations, by federations of mutual aid 
or thrift societies, credit institutions, charitable institutions, and other 
corporate bodies. 

The right of voting in the general assembly is confined to groups 
of five shares, and the interest on the capital must not exceed 5 per cent. 
Owing to these limitations, which give to the limited liability company 
the chief characteristics of a co-operative institution, the Bank has been 
able to amass large funds, and devote them to the extension of co-oper- 
ative work in Italy, obtaining, as we shall see, really remarkable results. 

It began operations in September 1919 _ at Milan, and developed 
rapidly, organizing agencies and branches (at Turin, Rome, Naples, Ber- 
gamo, Cremona, Salerno, Magenta, etc.), and instituting offices at the 
headquarters of other bodies connected with it so that in the chief dis- 
tricts it soon attained a complete and solid organization. 

In granting credit, the Bank acts according to the following rules : 
(a) it finances only co-operative societies in the zones where it has means 
of supervizing their constitution and working, either directly (through 
its branches) or indirectly (through its agencies or affiliated banks) ; 
(S) as a rule it does not make advances to isolated co-operative societies, 
but only to those wluch are united in consortia or federations; (c) it requires 
that the co-operative societies which it finances shall be legally recognized, 
have a regular admini.strative structure, and possess the technical re- 
quisites indispensable for success ; [d) as long as the financing continues, 
it inspects the co-operative societies and supervizes their working 
by its own administrative, legal and technical staff. The Bank also 
maintains that vigilance can be best exercised on the basis of a system 
of supervision which enjoys the greatest confidence of the institutions 
supervized : it therefore encourages and assists, even financially, the 
consortia or federations of co-operative societies, so that they may aid 
and supervize the economic action of the affiliated bodies ; it also encour- 
ages, by special subsidies those fj^cf di assistmza per la cooperazione 
e mutualiti which, supported by' the Confederazione Cooperativa Italiana 
are arising in every province, with the duty of ensuring the legal and ad- 
ministrative negularity of the co-operative societies by means of a super- 
vision exercised by a select staff, having the entire confidence of the co- 
operative societies themselves. 

Among the central offices of the Banks the Ufficio tecnico agrario 
deserves special mention, because it is consulted about the applications 
for advances made by co-operative societies, and gives technical assistance 
to the societies financed, to enable them to accomplish the best results, 
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not only for the protection of the capital furnished by the Bank, but also 
for the advantage of the members. In various districts it encourages 
agricultural labourers to promote different forms of rural co-operaticii 
through wliich they may obtain higher profits from their labour, and con- 
sequently attain to a better standard of living. It gives efficient support 
to co-operative societies in the purchase of land, in the persuasion that 
the introduction of occupying ownership in districts where small cultiva- 
tion prevails, contributes to the interests of the national economy, and 
tends to the maintenance of social jieace. In this direction the work of 
the office takes the following forms ; valuation of land, assistance to peas- 
ants in negotiations respecting prices and mode of payment, the choice 
of experts for dividing hand, constitution of co-operative societies and 
technical assistance in keeping their acTomits. 

The Office also aids co-operative societies in obtaining collective 
leases of farms, in the purchase of agricultural requisites, in the preservation 
and sale of the produce of the soil. Many societies owe their origin to 
its initiative. 

The advances made by the Bank in its first year (1919-20) reached 
tlie sum of 73^^12,200 liras, thus divided ; to co-operative societies for 
production and labour 46,590,100 lire, to co-operative land-bolding socie- 
ties 10,999,500 liras, to co-operative distributive societies 15,922,600 
lire. These transactions involved business in bills to the amomit of 
104,595,037 liras in all. For making loans, the Bank not only avails 
itself of its capital, but also of savings deposits and depo.sits on current 
account and to a greater extent of sums raised by rediscounting bills ; 
the bills rediscounted amount to 87,283,170 liras. 

It i.s worthy of notice that those bodies which held shares during the 
first working year devoted to laying the foundation of the organization, 
renounced the dividend due to them, in order to facilitate the formation 
of the necessary technical staff. The Bank was thus enabled to provide 
its branches and offices with a body of officials, including twenty three 
engineers, seven agricultural experts, and six legal advisers, besides the 
managing staff. It received efficient help in its work from the Federazione 
Bancaria Italiana and from the principal share-holding banks, 42 of which 
granted on their own account advances amounting to 109,809,757 liras, 
which, added to the 73,512,200 lire above mentioned, conceded directly 
by the Bank, formed a sum of 183,321,957 liras, applied in 1920 to 
financing co-operation, and thus distributed: to the co-operative distribu- 
tive societies, 59,200,226 lira.s ; to co-operative labour societies, 85,714,184 
liras ; to co-operative land-holding societies, 38,407,547 liras. 

Not less important are the results obtained, in the development of 
co-operative organization. The support of the Bank gave a great impulse 
to the Co-operative Italian Confederation,- the National Federation of 
Co-operatiye Distributive Societies, the National Union among Co-oper- 
ative Societies for Production and Laliour and the Central Secretariat 
of Co-operative Fishing Societies. 

Two provincial unions of co-operative agricultural societies (those 
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of Milan and Cremona), ten provincial consortia of co-operative societies 
(or production and labour, and ten provincial consortia of co-operative 
distributive societies have arisen with its help, while the remaining forty 
provincial consortia of co-operative distributive societies and the numer- 
ous agricultural co-operative societies not yet federated according to 
provinces, draw their means of existence from the banks belonging to 
the Feiierazione Bancttria. In this way more than three thousand co- 
operative distributive societies, more than one thousand co-operative 
agricultural societies, and more than five hmidred co-operative labour 
societies were placed in a position to assist in the reconstruction of the 
national economy. The results obtained with regard to labour co-oper- 
ation are particularly striking. A large part of Venetia which had been 
devastated during the wa» was reconstructed by the Catholic co-operative 
societies united in the Consortia of Treviso, Belluno, Vicenza, Udine and 
Trent. About 284 labour co-operative societies completed in the year 
1920 public works to the value of about 167,000,000 liras. This form 
of organization is rapidly extending to other parts of Italy ; to the cou- 
sortia of Bergamo, Milan, Bolo,gra, Naples, Verona and Rome may soon 
be added those of Turin and Florence, be.sides those of Calabria and 
Sicily. 

Similarly the Bank has enabled some interesting practical experiments 
to be made in co-operation for agricultural production in its- three forms 
— the purchase of land for subdivision among peasants, the hiring of 
land by co-operative societies to be sub-let to the members, and the hir- 
ing of land' to be directly managed by the society itself. In fact, in 1920 
the Bank of labour and Co-operation enabled 37 co-operative societies 
of peasants to buy 3,442 hectares of cultivated land to the value of 
19,508,043 liras, and 21 co-operative societies were assisted to rent 
2,629 hectares of cultivated land. 

From this sketch it will be seen that the Bank of I, about and Co-oper- 
ation does not restrict itself entirely to banking, but through its many 
initiatives and by an assiduous propaganda, it seeks to exercize an extend- 
ed influence over the whole Catholic co-operative movement in Italy, 
propelling it from the centre. The results of the first working year show 
that this programme has been most favourably received, and that the 
future of the Bank is opening under tlie best auspices. 

G. C.. 


LITHUANIA 


THE DEVELOPMENT OP CO-pPERATION. — Artide by P. Saictos, President of the 
Union of Lithuanian Co-operative Societies, in, the Action cooperative. Paris, 17 
December 1921. 

Litliuania is a country which is almost entirely agricultural : 86 per 
cent, of its population is rural, and only 14 per cent, urban. For this 
reason, as far back as records exist, co-operation in Lithuania has also been 
agricultural. It possesses an archaic form, one closely connected with the 
life of the people, the Talka. . The Talka is an institution for carrying out 
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various kinds of work where manual labour is an important factor. 
Let us take, for example, the tax industry. Max has to be scutched, and 
this must be done very quickly. The peasant invites all his neighbours, 
and sometimes even all the labourers of the village or of the hamlet. Those 
who take part in the Talka are for the most part young people. They 
work quickly and put on speed to vie with each other. The Talka is a 
form of recreation for them, an opportunity of meeting and passing time 
together. Generally at the end of the Talka, the host offers a meal to 
all the workers. No payment is accepted for taking part in the Talka, 
but there is a moral obligation on the person who has received assistance 
from the Talka, to render the same himself, and in case of need, to take 
part in the Talka with his neighbours. 

The Talka generally meets for. the harvest, the hay-making, and for 
the transport of wood, etc. It had been developed and was a thriving in- 
stitution before the rural estates were divided into separate farms. Since 
that division, it fell into disuse and is more rarely resorted to. 

With regard to co-operation properly so called it began with a co-oper- 
ative distributive society in i88i. From that time, it spread slowly but 
continuously. The clergy' and the intellectuals took an active part in the 
organization o f co-operative societies, as also did the leaders among the peas- 
ants and the workmen. However owing to the want of printed matter 
and the prohibition of meetings, the spread of the co-operative idea was 
liiudered, and the movement made very slow progress. As to grouping 
the .societies into unions, that was not to be thought of. The activity 
of the co-operative movement increased in intensity only after printing in 
the Lithuanian language had been authorized, that is from 1904 onwards. 

In 1914, there were in Lithuania 200 co-operative distributive societies 
and 1 12 co-operative credit- societies, besides about 80 agricultural asso- 
ciations and societies. The annual turn-over of the co-operative distrib- 
utive societies reached approximately 500,000 roubles. The co-operative 
credit .societies of the Kovno district, where there were in existence 62 
such societies, had deposits amounting to 2,153,633 roubles, chiefly 
lodged by peasants. 

The war, in destroying the whole economic life of Lithuania, destroyed 
co-operation too, but, after the proclamation of independence, a special 
law was passed on 30 January 1919, and a powerful impetus was given 
to the organization of co-operative societies. The following table will 
make it possible to estimate the progress achieved in one year. 

Progress of Lithuanian Co-oferation from December igig to December 1^20. 

rf spdrtits ^ 

in December T919 in December 1920 


256 

5 


Co-operative distributive societies 
Co.f3peiative productive societies 
Co-operative aedit banks . , . 


315 

25 

76 
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Besides these, in the Vilna region, there are about 140 co-operative 
organizations of various kinds, of which the greater number are co-opera- 
tive distributive societies, It is estimated that on i January 1921, there 
were nearly 600 societies in the whole of IJthuania, including the territory 
of Memel, where there are about 40 co-operative societies. Of these 80 
per cent, are rural distributive societies. The co-operative credit societies 
come next numerically, and are chiefly to be found in the towns, among 
the Jews, rendering assistance during unemployment, as well as helping 
the ruined Jewish refugees who are making their way back to Russia ; 
72,000 co-operators are members of the,se credit societies . M. B. 

LIVONIA. 


agricultural CO-OPERATION IN 1920. — Kruhmnisch G. : Lasituatioa feconomlque 
et finand^e de la L^ttonie, in the Economiste Europeen. Paris, 9 Decembre 1921. 


At the time of the annexation of Livonia by Russia, the government 
displayed hostility to the establishment of companies with limited liability 
in the provincial towns, and, on the other hand, unlimited liability com- 
panies were forbidden throughout the empire, so that the only means 
of common action within the reach of the rural population was the form- 
ation of co-operative associations. This co-operative movement was 
however for the most part well received, and about 2,000 associations of 
the kind were in existence in Livonia before the war. Among them the 
savings and loan banks call for remark, includiitg in these the co-operative 
credit societies, which have played an important part in the economic 
development of the country. In addition, a powerful network of co- 
oi.erative distributive societies and of associations for the supply of agri- 
cultural macliiiiery aud artificial fertilizers has been brought into being by 
th ; farmers, who have also organized on the same basis a large number 
01 produce-sharing tenancies. 

Lractically all these co-operative undertakings were destroyed by 
the war, and those remaining were obliged to suspend operations. How- 
ever a recrudescence of the co-operative movement took place after the 
proclamation of independence, and on 31 December 1920 about 500 dis- 
tributive and 72 credit associations were in existence, 

M. B. 


PORTO RICO 


THE FORMATION OF AGRICULTURAL LEAGUES. — Eepokt or the Commissioner 
OF Agriculture ani> Iabor op Porto Rico, 1920. Washington, 1920. 

'J'lie conditions governing the formation of co-operative societies in 
Porto Rico are very different from those of fiurope and the United States 
of America. The population is scattered throughout the cotmtry and not 
concentrated in small villages, and the volume of farm products is too 
small t<j maintain the existence of the usual form of co»-operativc society. 

To meet these exceptional circumstances a plan has been evolved 
wbich consists in establishing in each of the 75 municipalities of the island 
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an agricultural association of fanners, exclusively reading in tliat muni- 
cipality. Such an association is called an “ agricultural league ” {liga agri- 
cola). Rach league is to be an independent organization, and democratic in 
character. No distinction is made as to nationality, religion or political 
creed, but each member must be of good character, the admission of each 
member being determined by the executive of the league. Besides 
protecting the interests of farmers and promoting technical progress in 
agriculture, the leagues wiH organize farmers’ associations, co-operative 
credit societies, co-operative productive societies, and co-operative distrib- 
utive societies. 

'rhe 75 leagues are to be formed into one federation. The federation 
■will hold two assemblies a year, which delegates elected by each league 
will attend for the transaction of busines.s and election of the executive 
committee. 

It is proposed to form in connection with each league, co-operative 
credit societies, which will lend money to the members at low rates of in- 
terest on notes signed by two sureties ; co-operative distributive societies, 
and one productive co-operative society for each product in the muni- 
cipality — that is, one for coffee, one for tobacco, etc. 

The proposed method of doing bu.siness is as follows : 

In the spring the members notify the secretary of the league as to 
their requirements for the year; these lists are then classified by the secre- 
tary and the market quotations obtaineil. He then sends to the farmer 
an unreceipted bill and a note to t)e .signed by the farmer concerned and 
another farmer living in the same district (barrto). These papers ate to 
be returned to the secretary by a given date, whereupon the president of 
the as,sociation calls for bids, the order going to the lowest bidder, and where 
two bids are equal the local merchant is to be preferred. Payment is 
made in cash, the bank of the league advancing the money on the secur- 
ity of the members’ notes. 

Notification of the sale of crops is given in the newspapers, and offers 
of purchase are sent to the secretary by a given date. Preference is always 
given to local merchants if possible. 

All the banks of the leagues are to be united and amtrolled by the 
central bank of the federation. By this means the small banks will obtain 
extra capital from the central on the security of their negotiable instniments. 

Up to 30 June 1920, thirty-six leagues had been formed, with a total 
inemhership of 4,245. Several of these leagues had already begun organiz- 
ing co-operative credit societies. 

W. E. H. L. 

UNITED STATES. 

I. AGRICUUTURAU CO-OPERAXION IN MINNESOTA. — Northmsierr, National Bant 

Rcoiew. Vul. Xill, No. 4. Miuneapolis, July 1921. 

Since 1914 the increase in the number of agricultural co-operative as- 
sociations in Minnesota is approximately 65 per cent. 

The volume of business transacted by these associations in 1914 
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Amounted to over $60,000,000. In 1920 this amount had increased about 
four times. 

In 1914 there were about 270 co-operative elevators, and it was estim- 
ated at that time that one farmer out of five in the State was a member of a 
co-operative elevator company. The numlrer of elevators has now in- 
creased to 410, which handle about 39 per cent, of the grain of the 
State. 

The number of co-operative live stock shipping associations in Minne- 
.'^nta in T9r4 was 115 ; in 1921 the number was 550, an increase of 378 jrer 
cent. The movement began in 1908 in a ver>' small way; today 70 per 
cent, of the live stock of the province is handled co-operatively. In 
1913, the amount of business done by the TT5 associations was $6,000,000 ; 
in 1919, when prices were at their highest, the total value of shipments 
handled was $40,000,000. About 30,000 carloads of stock were marketed 
in 1920, double the amount handled during the previous year. In June 
1921 a co-operative live stock central selUng agency was formed. It 
is already in an advanced stage of organization and has the support of 85 
per cent, of the.se associations in the State. A manager has been elected 
and headquarters have been established at South St. Paul. 

In 1914 the number of co-operative creameries was 614 or 72 per cent, 
of the creameries in Minnesota ; today they number 635 or 74 per cent. 
Although the number has not increased very greatly during the last five 
years, they are increasing faster than other kinds of creameries. Some 
inefficient plants have been di.scontinued, the tendency of well-managed 
ones being to increase in size. The amount of butter handled by these 
creameries in 1920 was gr million pounds, valued at $51,415,000, Iieing 
63 per cent, of the total output of tlie State. Eggs and poultry' sales 
made by these creameries for their clients increase the volume of business 
by several millions of dollars. In June 1921 the formation of a co-opera- 
tive central cream selling agency was decided upon by a meeting of deleg- 
ates representing about half the co-operative creameries of the State. The 
new combination of creameries aims at the standardization and grading 
of butter, the reduction of handling costs, centralized shipping facilities 
and the widening of the market. 

Cheese factories have nearly doubled in number since 1914, two- 
thirds of the Minnesota factories being co-operative. These now number 
64. The value of the output in igzo was $2,225,000. 

With regard to co-operative potato associations, thfre were 20 in 
existence in the State in 1914,. doing a total annual business of Sioo.ooo ; 
today there are 9O active associations liaving a total turnover of about 
$2,000,000. As a matter of fact, there are 136 co-operative potato associa- 
tions in the State, but because of very recent organization, a poor crop, 
or lack of warehouse facilities, 40 of these are inactive. It is estimated 
that 17 per cent, of the potato crop is now being marketed co-operatively. 

In January 1920 a co-operative central selling agency for potato 
as,sociations was formed, to which about two-thirds of the co-operative 
potato associations belong. It proved to be a bad year for its inception. 
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1920-21 being a season of continually falling prices, but the agency has 
proved its soundness by coming safely through this season. 

The total number of farmers’ co-operative associations in Minnesota 
in 1914 was 2,013; this number has now increased to 3,338. These figure.s 
include mutual fire insurance and telephone companies, co-operative store.s 
and many other co-operative organizations which are not marketing 
companies but are controlled by farmers among whom profits or benefits 
are shared. A list is given below. In some ca.ses the figures are estimates, 
but these are based on a thorough knowledge of former accomplishment 
and of present conditions. 

Co-oj>erative Associations in the State of Minnesota, 1914 and 1921. 



I9J4 

19:1 

Creameries 

614 

635 

Elevators 

270 

410 ■ 

Live Stock Shipping Associations . 

it 5 

550 

Cheese Factories 

34 

64 

Potato Associations 

20 

96 (active) 

Store.s 

120 

200 

Fire Insurance Companies .... 

t 54 

162 

Telephone Companies 

600 

1000 

Miscellaneous 

86 

221 


2013 

3338 


Under the item “ miscellaneous ” are included for the year 1921, 
30 wool shipping associations, 136 breeders’ associations, 21 cow-testing, 
5 egg shipping and 4 fruit shipping associations, 20 lumber yards, I farmers' 
co-operative laundry and 4 co-operative flour mills. There are about 
one thousand farmers’ social clubs in the State, many of which do collec- 
tive buying for their members, but this busings is incidental and such 
clubs are not enumerated here ; also some of the concerns here listed, such 
as many of the creameries and elevators, occasionally market produce 
of various .sorts as a side line and engage in the purchase of miscellaneous 
supplies, but these do not figure in the hst as additional buying or selling 
organizations. 

W. E. H. I,. 


* 

» » 

2. THE C 0 . 0 PE 8 ..ATTVH SALE OF ALFALFA HAY IN OREGON. — Rcclamatwn Record, 
Vo!. 12, No, 10. Washington {D, C.). October 1921. 

For several years there has been an over-production of alfalfa hay on 
the Umatilla irrigation project lands. In September 1920 a meeting of 
the fanners wa.s called and a committee appointed to study the question 
of markets and draw up a plan for co-operative marketing suited to 
local conditions. On the recommendation of this committee, an associa- 
tion, called the Oregon Co-operative Hay Growers’ Association, was formed 
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nn the lines of the Californian marketing associations ; no profit is to be 
made, the returns are to be pooled and the contracts run for three years. 
The hay is to be State inspected and graded, and sold to consumers direct. 
The Association expects to realize from $2 to $4 per ton more than when 
the hay is shipped through individual dealers. 1931 was the first year for 
shipping and the association expected to handle 30,000 tons. 

The association hopes to include all the alfalfa districts of Oregon 
in time. The farmers on the Yakima irrigation project have already 
agreed to sell through this association. 

W. K. H. 1,. 


* * 

3, A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FOR THE SzU.E OF DUCKLINGS. — The Florida 
Grower, Vol. XXIV, No. 9. Tampa (Florida), 27 August 1921. 

Duck raising is an important industry in Long Island and the' farmers 
engaged in it are organized in an association known as the Long Island 
Duck Growers’ Association. Some fifteen years ago this association set 
itself to improve the method of .selling ducklings on flic New York market. 
It selected, at the beginning of each season, the five New York commission 
houses which it judged would give the most satisfactory service. This 
method did not materially improve the condition of the duck raisers and 
in 1914, on the initiative of one of the members of the association, the 
duck fanners formed a commission house of their own under the name of 
the Farmers Commission House, Incorporated. 

Out of a total of approximately 70 duck breeders on Long Island, 
60 are shareholders in this co-operative society. The remaining ten 
ate not members chiefly because they sell their birds alive to Kosher 
houses. The Farmers’ Commi.ssion House only deals in killed ducklings 
not older than ten or twelve weeks. Its jxilicy is to .sell the ducklings 
as the ecpiivalent of the table chicken and not as a luxury, and to create 
the same demand as at present exists for chickens. 

In 1915 the F'amiers’ Commission House sold 700,000 ducklings in 
New York City and about 140,000 on Long Island and in other markets. 
During the war sales dropped to nearly half this amount, but rose again 
in rgrg to 15,000 barrels of 35 birds each and r8,ooo barrels in 1920, It 
i.s estimated that during the present year more than 25,000 barrels will 
be sold in New York City, 5,000 barrels outside the New York market 
and about 1,000 barrels on Long Island, a total of about 1,100,000 birds. 

An advertizing campaign has now been started, the cost being appor- 
tioned among the members according to the number of breeding ducks 
they own. To make the advertizing more effective a trade mark has 
been adopted. Each farmer will attach a label to the neck of each duck 
which he markets through the Commission House, with his own name and 
address on one side and the trade mark on the other side. 

The duck farmers have also formed an association for the co-opera- 
tive purchase of grain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

NORWAY 

THB MORWEOIAN SOCflaTY FOR MUTDAI, INSURANCE .iCAI.NST FOREST-FIRES 
— Det Norsks G;B^^?^DIGE Skogsbravdforsikringsselskap, to aars {Ten Years 
of Activity of the I^onDe^ian Society for Mutual Insurance against Torest-i‘ire.s), Christ* 
iania, November 1921. 

In November 1911, on the invitation of a committee of ten members, 
50 persons among whom were proprietors owning 190,470 hectares of 
forest, valued at 17,806,000 crowns, decided to form a mutual insurance 
society against fire, 

The society was constituted on the following '20 February, and 150 more 
forest-owners were soon enrolled, and from that time it has developed 
without a check of any kind, as is shown by the figure.s of assured values, 
which rose from 44,955,000 crowns on 1 November 1912 to 62,240,000 on 
I November 1913, to 84,543,000 on i November 1914, to 102,494,000 on 
I November 1915, to 122,701,000 on i November 1916, to 165,059,000 on 
I November 1917, to 219,508,000 on i November igi8, to 238,094,000 on 
I November 1919, to 259,124,000 on i November 1920, and to 301,113,000 
crowns on i November loai. This development however is due rather 
to the increase in the value of forest products, than to the increase in 
the area of the forests the risks to which are covered. 

Besides this area can only increase more and more slowly as the soci- 
ety covers risks of less and less importance. In 1912 the average value 
of risks coveted was 100,000 crowns ; it was no more than 40,000 crowns 
in 1920, in spite of the inctgased value of woods and forests. 

The Society, which is teco^zed as being of public utility, has ac- 
quired certain important immunities from taxation, which make it poss- 
ible for it to reduce its premiums to a minimum. The insurance premium 
is on the basis of 1.25 per thousand but it is .subject to a reduction of 
/s at the ena of four years, and a rebate of 0.4 per thousand at the end 
of eight years. The consequence is that the average premium per thou- 
sand shows in 1916 and in 1920 a very sharp fall. From 1.32 in 1912, 
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it falls to 1.30 in 1913, to 1.29 in 1914, to 1.30 in 1915, to 1.20 in 1916, 
to 1. 17 in 1917 and 1918, to 1.13 in 1919, to 1.03 in 1920, and to 0.98 in 
1921. These variations observable in the different years arise from the 
fact that up to the present the society has demanded a higher premium 
for forest areas in districts where no measures exist for preventing forest 
fires, but as a law in regard to such measures came into force in 1922, this 
higher charge will be done away with. 

The total premiums collected between 1912 and 1921 may be shown 
thus : 


' Rednction Second reduction 

Year Gross premiums for those insured for those insured Net premiums 

4 yean 8 years 


crowns crowns crowns crowns 

1912 58,618.82 38,618.82 

191,! 80,956.30 80,956.30 

19U 110.463-45 110,463,45 

1915 133,906.92 133,906.92 

I 9!6 158,495.35 11 , 454-00 147,041-35 

1,17 212,122.45 19,819.00 192,303.45 

iifis 281,514.93 28,005.40 253,509.53 

19IU 303,920.02 34,047,50 269,872,52 

1920 - 332,852.90 40,179,45 25,750.10 266,923.35 

lyi: 382,927.62 50,008.92 38,804.49 294,114.21 


Owing to general economic conditions, the expenses of administra- 
tion show for several years past a continuous increase. 

They amounted in igi 2 to 0.49 per thousand of the assured capital. 
They then fell to 0.36 in 1913, to 0.35 in 1914, to 0.33 in 1915 and 1916, 
and then rose to 0.35 in 1917, to 0.34 in 1918, to 0.37 in 1919, to 0.40 in 
1920, and to 0.42 in 1921. H. M. R. 1 ,. 


RUSSIA 


STATE MONOPOI,Y OF INSURANCE. — Zeitschrifl /ur die gesamte Versick^ungs-Wissen- 
schaft, Vol. 22. Berlin, i January 1922. 

The revival of in.surance in So\'iet Russia appears under the form of 
a State monopoly, including among other kinds of insurance, fire, hail, 
and live-stock insurance. The organization is in the hands of a central 
administration, attached to the Commissariat of Finance, a body which 
covers all the branches of insurance pre\iously under the control of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy. Insuiance is to be compulsory, 
except for foreigners. Until the system of State insurance is completely 
organized, it will, however, remain optional. Insurance and reinsurance 
effected by foreign companies are recognize<l provided the authorization 
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of the Council of the Commissioners, of the People has been obtained in 
each case. Co-operative associations for the insurance of goods have the 
right to set up federations. 

* M. T. 


SWITZERLAND 

I. LIVE STOCK I.N'SCR.ANCE IN 1910. — RAPPORT ou BoRE.Air FEDERAL DBS ASSV- 
RATCES SCR l ES ENTREPRISE 5 PHIVEES EE M.ATIBbE d'ASSDRARCE EN SUISSE ER 
191'j. Bernt: I02i. 

Private live stock, iirsuraiice business in Switzerland depends in a 
great measure on official institutions witli aims analogous to those of the 
authorized companies. It follows that live stock insurance, in the 
widest sense of the term, includes, besides private companies which carry 
on the business in the usual way, the preventive action taken by the State 
for combating the diseases of live stock, as well as the activities of the 
numerous local as-sociations to be foimd throughout the country. 

The public institutions, however, directed to combating the ffiseases 
of live stock bear no rescniblai\ce to insurance organizations except in 
a very wide sense, since their funds for the purpose are not built up by 
contributions from the interested parties, but by grants made from the 
public funds. Besides, these funds are employed rather in preventive 
action against the diseases of live stock, than in compensating ovmers 
of animals that have died as a result of disease. 

The State, however, seconds the work of the companies and of the 
local insurance societies by granting subsidies. Thus the Confederation 
subsidizes the cantons, that have issued decrees making insurance com- 
pulsory for a specified territoiy^ (parish, district or canton) and support 
and supervize the operations of institutions formed for this purpose. 
Before the war, the amount of the federal subsidies might be equal to the 
subsidies granted by the cantons themselves. The Decree of the Federal 
Council of 30 October 1914 limited the subsidy to a fixed sum per head of 
live stock. The Confederation no longer allows more than one franc per 
head of cattle insured, and 40 centimes for each goat. These measures 
had the result of cutting down by about one fifth* the allocations to 
the 17 cantons concerned (excluding I/Ucerne, Schwj'z, Upper and Lower 
Untcrwaklen, Zug, the two Appenzells, and Saint Gall). Other details 
as to live stock insurance will be found in Table (page 55), the data 
in which are taken from the Rei^orts of the Federal Department of 
Public Economy. 

The fall of nearly 65,000 in the number of head of stock insured 
in 1919 is due to the fact that the total number in Switzerland was re- 
duced by nearly 100,000 head. The federal subsidies were maintained 
in the same proportion : on the other hand the cantonal subsidies increased 
on an average by 29 centimes per head. 

Although these subsidies have been granted on a liberal scale the 
associations with a limited area of operations have not been in a posit- 
ion completely to satisfy insurance requirements. This is probably 
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Table I. — Subsidies Granted for Live Stock Insurance. 


Number 

of 

bead of 
flock 
insured 


Absol- 
ute value 


per head 
of stock 


Absol- 
ute value 


per bead 
of stock 


lt ) I 2 824,039 988,797 1.20 988,797 1.20 

1913 873,033 1,084,043 I 24 1,084,043 1.24 

1914 . 916,909 1,104,032 1.20 1,004,684 T.IO 

1915 834,067 1,021,870 1.23 791,347 0.95 

J916 857 , 7 o<> 1,937,9.38 1.41 815,389 0,95 

1917 851,787 1,060,322 1,24 810,728 0.95 

1918 836,856 1,048,825 1.25 797.524 0.95 

1919 772,174 -1,192,337 1-54 733,486 , 0.95 


due to their dispersion, wliicli interferes witli the proper averaging of the 
risks and makes the establishment of satisfactory foiancial guarantees 
somewhat difficult. These drawbacks often counterbalance the advantages 
which local associations possess (greatly simplified management and ease 
of watching the insured persons). Thus the local associations have often 
been obliged to make the owner of the live stock carry too heavy a pro- 
portion of the risk, while notwithstanding this they cannot dispense with 
the conditional right of reducing the compensation. 

It is liere that the private companies have the advantage. With 
their more extended area of operations, with their much larger number 
of policies, and with the support of their much wealthier reserve funds, 
they are in a position to guarantee the covering of insurance, even for 
high priced animals, such as horses and pedigree cattle. 

For many years, three mutual insurance societies, the MiUueUe Che- 
valine Suisse, at lAUsanne, the Bcuiisehe Pferdeversicherun^anstali, at 
Karlsruhe, and the Garantie FHerale, at Paris, as well as a limited lia- 
bility company, at Perkberg (Prussia) had been authorized to carry on 
live stock insurance business in Switzerland. The same undertakings 
continued operations in 1919. 

Although having ample resources at their disposal these societies 
are obliged, in view of a risk so severe as that which they undertake to 
cover, to give the owner of the five stock insured some interest in the 
proper care of the animals. This result is achieved by allowing each 
owner concerned to carry a share of the insurance himself amounting to 
from 30 to 25 per cent, of the assured value. However the limited lia- 
bility company already mentioned (the Perleberger Versicherungs-Aktien- 
Cesellschaft) assures the total value of the animal in the-case of thorough- 
bred or half-bred horses, of race horses, or of butchers' beasts. In 1919 it 
began as well to cover insurance against the stealing of animals. 
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In case of necessity the two first insurance societies mentioned reserve 
the right (if the limitation of the compensation already referred to is not 
sufficient) to call upon their members to paya supplementary levy. While 
the Badische Plerdversicherungsanstalt has been able for zi years to 
dispense with the collection of a levy from its members, the Mu- 
iuelle Chevaline Suisse was obliged to make use of this right once, 

in 1915- 

The Gamniie Fedirale and the Perleberger V ersicherungs-Aktien- 
Gesellschajt effect insurance at fixed premiums. But the insured mem- 
bers of the French society, though exempt from the payment of a supple- 
mentary le\7, are liable to have the compensation reduced. Thus the 
Garaniie Federale has allowed to the insured members of its Swiss branch 
the following compensation, in percentage of the assured value of the 
animals ; 


191) 19x4 , ' 3916 1917 IQiS 19x9 

52 : 5(5 60 I 60 , 68 72 ^ 80 

54.4 ; (>o 80 I 80 80 j 80 80 

In the case of horses, therefore, it was not until 1919 that compens- 
ation could be paid to the full extent contemplated by the niles, that 
is, 80 per cent, of the estimated value. 

Inasmuch as there was again a noticeable increase in the business 
done, the four societies express tlieniselves generally satisfied with the 
result of the year's operations. As the price of live stock went up, the 
sums assured increased in proportion, thus automatically bringing about 
the payment of supplementary premiums. Each risk taken individually 
has undergone a noticeable simplification as compared with the pre-war 
financial years. Among the German societies somewhat high compens- 
ation payments are recorded, which taken in conjunction with the increase 
in general expenses have brought down the profits below those of the pre- 
ceding financial year. As regards the Swiss society, the payment on 
losses has been unfavourable, although the sums realized by the sale of the 
carcases rose between 1913 and 1919 from 14 per cent, of the total of the 
gross losses to 35 per cent, of them. 

I'lie injurious influence of the war has continued in spite of the signing 
of the armistice to make itself felt in a large measure in live stock insur- 
ance. In fact, besides increase in risks there have been losses of some 
magnitude in investments of capital. We can form some idea of the in- 
crease of general expenses by consulting Table II, which gives the per- 
centage of these expenses in relation to the net premiums, for the finan- 
cial years 1913, 1917, 1918 and 1919, according to the nationality of the 
societies. 


Horses 

CaltJc 
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Table II. — General Expenses 
expressed as a Percentage of the Net Premiums. 


Societies 

1913 

1917 

1918 

1919 


% 

% 

% 

% 

: Swi?s. 

17-9 

23 - X 

24.1 

20.5 

2 Germau. 

■8-5 

13-3 

15-5 

17-3 

I French 

28.9 

46.2 

32.5 

41.8 


By referring to the figures of Table III which show the development 
of live stock insurance in Switzerland as effected by the four authorized 
societies, an idea is at once gained of the disastrous effect of the war. 

Table III. — Ratio 0/ Losses to Premiums from 1912 to 1919. 


Sum.*; o&Mired Losses 


Years > during Premiinns 



(Torkiog year 

! 

Total 

TerceuUge of 
premiaiDs 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

• 

1912 

17.398.977 

635.972 

482,214 

75-8 

1913 

1 8,678,708 

632,932 

54LX45 

84.8 

1914 

20,371,340 

604,394 

486,023 

79-9 

1913 

• 3 , 94«,932 

573,403 

481,580 

92.7 

lyif) 

12,932.894 

520,386 

388,816 

74-7 

1917 • • • • 

13,900,032 

496,107 

366,752 

73-9 

igi8 

23,41 I, I 16 

718.505 

444.718 

61.9 

1919 

31,312,599 

866,513 

569.995 

65.8 


The marked increase of sums assured in 1919 as well as in the cor- 
responding premiums, following on the very large increase of 1918, is 
due to a considerable extent to the fact that the Perleberger took up at 
that date the insurance of butchers' beasts (the sum assured at the end 
of 1919 was 13,127,750 Ifancs). This form of insurance accounts for 
139,931 francs increase in the premiums paid ; on the other hand, the per- 
centage of the losses in proiX)rtion has again become less favourable. 

In live stock iasurance, other than that of butchers' beasts, there 
was an increase in the assured sums of 1,623,608 francs, a total of 
18,184,849 francs being thus reached, or nearly the pre-war total. There 
were 12,039 ^ninials insured in 1919 as against 12,931 in 1918 : the average 
risk per head rose from 1,281 francs to 1,511 francs. An increase of 8,077 
francs only is shown on the premiums collected, with if counterbalancing 
increase in the losses of 33,723 francs, so that the ratio of the losses to 
the premiums rose slightly, from C5.0 to 65.9 per cent. M. B. 
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2. HAIL INSt/RANCE IN 1919. — RAPPORT DU Bureau FEDERAL DBS ASSURAMCBS sun 

1.E3 E^^TREPRmS PRIVEES KN SuiSSE EN I919. BetHe, I92I. 

Just as with live stock insurance, federal subsidies are granted for 
the encouragement of hail insurance, provided subsidies are also granted 
by the cantons. At the present time, there are 22 cantons granting such 
subsidies. These include, besides the recoupment of the iwlicy charges, 
the payment of a sum amounting to from lO to 30 per cent, of the pre- 
miums. Up to 1914 the Confederation paid subsidies not exceeding the 
cantonal subsidies in amount, but the decision of the Federal Council 
of Ti December 1914 lowered the federal grants, and they can no longer 
exceed 50 per cent, of the policy charges, 20 per cent, of the insurance 
premiums for vineyards, and 12.50 per cent, of the insurance premiums 
for other crops. The cantonal subsidies have thus become somewhat high- 
er than the federal sub,sidies. The attached table, the figures of which 
are taken from the reports of the Federal Department of the Public Eco- 
nomy, furnishes data as to the subsidies granted to the insurance soci- 
eties against hail. 


T.aBi.fi I. — StibsiiHes Granted in favour of Hail Insurance. 



Sutoidized 

iDsurancc 

Subsidies paid 

Years 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sums assure-i 

By the 
Cantons 

By the 
Confederation 



fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

igi2 

.... 6s, 42 1 

80,495,107 

261,396 

261,396 

igi3 ....... 

.... 63,408 

77,701,081 

216,660 

216,660 

1914 • 

. . 66,661 

81,356,404 

261,458 

261,458 

1915 

. . 68,829 

91,014.071 

248,270 

225.396 

igi6 

■ ■ ■ 73,104 

107.984.053 

284,896 

258,688 

igi7 ........ 

.... 79,89. 

142.117,917 

358.544 

325.487 

1918 

.... 88.739 

206,476,184 

514.765 

481.480 

1919 

. - • 91,692 

228,039^17 

552.318 

518.377 


This table is of special interest as showing the immense increase in 
the value of the crops insured against hail. From 1913 to 1919, the num- 
ber of policies only rose by about 45 per cent., but the sums assured have 
more than trebled during the same period. The average sum assured 
per policy, which was 1,132 francs in 1913 rose to 2,487 francs in 1919, 
These increases must bg primarily attributed to the insurance of cereal 
crops, where two factors have been contributory, the higher prices of 
cereals and the larger area sown. 
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The business of hail insurance has been divided, for many years past,, 
between two undertakings worked on mutual lines, the Societe suisse 
d'assarance conlre la grek at Zurich, and Le Paragrek at Neuchatel, This 
latter only does business in the canton of Neuchatel, and only insures 
vineyards in that canton. The other society extends its operations over 
the whole Confederation. 

The two societies give a very favourable report of the results of 
business in 1919. The number of cases in which comiiensation was paid 
however was nearly five times that of the preceding financial year, on 
account of the occurrence of several particularly destructive liail-storms. 

We may note that in contrast to what has been the case in other 
branches of insurance, the percentage of commissions and of sundry ex- 
penses has shown a marked decrease in comparison with that of the 
last year before the war. Thus we find the ratio of all these expen,se,s 
to the net premiums to be 13.4 per cent, in 1919, 13.5 per cent, in 1918, 
and 13.7 per cent, in 1917, whereas in 1913 the corresponding figure was 
16.6 per cent. 

Business continued to expand, thus allowing of a large building up 
of reserves, though less so than in 1918. The cultivation undertaken 
by order of the Confederation, as well as the rise in the price of agricul- 
tural produce have both made their effect felt in a marked development 
of the operations of the Societc skisss d'assurnnee contre la grHe. 

The accompanjdng table gives, for the years 1912 to 1919, the num- 
ber of policies, the sums assured, premiums collected, the compensation 
paid, as well as the state of the reserves for both the societies under con- 
.sideration, M. B. 



T.able II. — 

Results of 

Hail Insurance Business 


Yeans 

Policies 

Skids assui'ed 

Premiums 

cnlloctcd 

CompensatioD 

ToIbI 

reserves 



it . 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1912 . . - 

65,965 

80,519,347 

I, 393 t 59 i 

654,627 

3,758,016 

^913 • • 1 

63,978 

7 ', 77^.796 

*.*07.435 

902,053 

3,899,260 

1914 • ■ . 

^ 7 r 432 

81,425,914 

1,337.817 

531.123 

4,683,494 

1915 , . . 

69,405 

91,038,111 

*,332.103 

1,392,798 

■1.590.572 

1916 - . . 

72,493 

108,004,123 

1,595,189 

1,342.359 

4,827,274 

19:7 • . • 

80,970 

143,138, 86r 

2,745,681 

3,443,614 

3,985,647 

1918 . . . 

91,464 

209,246,632 

3.389,12. 

424.574 

6,642,983 

1919 . . • 

91,802 

225 , 4 * 9,553 

3,627,705 

2,093,688 

8,032,386 
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The provision of agricultural credit was one of the problems to which 
the Italian legislature devoted most attention during the war. The ne- 
cessity at first of overcoming difficulties in regard to credit which arose 
. as a result of the general monetary crisis and subsequently the need of 
'ncreasing agricultural production, and in particular the production of 
food stuffs, in order to ensure the food supply of the country, compelled 
the Government to develop agricultural credit as much as possible. On 
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examining the measures taken in regard to this matter from 1914 to 1920, 
we see that the}' aim at attaining the fundamental object of a more inten- 
sive cultivation of the soil, by different systems and methods, and that the 
measures themselves may be divided into the following groups : 

I. Measures for strengthening the security for loans, in favour of 
the lending institutions ; 

• 2. Measures for authorizing new institutions to carry on agricul- 
tural credit operations ; 

3. Measures for simplifying the niles for the granting of loans, and 
for giving special authorizations and fiscal and legal privileges to credit 
institutions ; 

4. Measures for reo^auizing the special agricultural credit instit- 
utions, so as to render their action more intensive and more effective ; 

5. Measures for increasing the capital of the principal agricultural 
credit institutions and for making special allocations of State funds. 

Before passing in review these groups of measures, it will be well to 
describe the organization of agricultural credit as it existed in Italy at the 
outbreak of war, afterwards dealing separately with the modifications 
introduced in recent years. 

§ I. ThK ORG.VKTZ.VriON OF AORICULTFK.VL CRF.DIT. 

With respect to the organization of agricultural credit, Italy may be 
divided into two parts : one part comprises Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, 
Emilia, and Tuscany; the other Liguria, the Marches, Umbria, Latium, 
the Southern mainland and the islands. In the former the organization 
of credit owed its origin to the spontaneous initiative of farmers wht) 
formed tlieinselve.s as required into co-operative societies (popular banks, 
niral barks, etc.) themselves providing for their credit needs, In the 
latter, on the other hand, private enterprise was weaker and liad to be 
supplemented by State action. There were thus various laws relating to 
agricultural credit under which, in accordance with the particular needs 
of the various regions of Central and Southern Italy and of the islands, 
special credit institutions were founded. The most important of these 
laws wa.s that of 7 July igoi, the first of the series of measures relating 
to agricultural credit in different regions, whereby the ,Savings Bank of 
the Bank of Naples was authorized to carry on agricultural credit opera- 
tions in the provinces of the Southern mainland and in the island of Sar- 
dinia, and the Law of 29 March 1906 which established in the Bank of 
Sicily an Agricultural Credit Section. Other important laws are those of 
21 December 1902, of 31 March 1904, and of 25 June igo6, which relate 
respectively to agricultural credit in Latinm, in Basilicata, in Calabria, etc. 

The object of the legislation is to establish in the various regions agri- 
cultural credit institutions adapted to local customs and to local needs. 
The characteristics common to the various laws are the following : a central 
institution endowed with more or less ample means furnished by the State 
when the institution itself cannot provide them, the object of which is 
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to make loans to farmers through the medium of minor institutions (agri- 
cultural consortia, agricultural and rural banks, agricultural loan banks, 
actricultural credit societies, Monti frntnaUari, etc.), granting them di- 
rectly only in exceptional cases when the minor institutions do not exist, 
are not working, or do not inspire coiifildence. The fimctions of these 
‘ intermediary bodies ” between the central institution and the fanners 
proved to be of the greatest importance, as they are in a better position to 
estimate the creditworthiness of the borrower and to ensure that the 
loan granted is applied to the purpose for which it is asked. As they 
were not very numerous in the ^utheni mainland and in the islands, the 
laws mentioned provided adequately for the encouragement of their 
formation. 

We will now give a brief account of the agricultural credit service of 
the Bank of Naples — the most important institution that exists in Italy 
for carrying on this kind of credit operation — in order to give an idea 
of the method of working of the agricultural credit institutions, 'and to 
render more intelligible the measures taken during the war. 

A. Method of Granting Loans. — The operations which the Samngs 
Bank of the Bank of Naples is authorized by the law to carry on are as 
follows : 

Rediscoimt of bills drawn by the farmers in favour of the intermediary 
bodies, and by them transmitted to the Savings Bank ; 

Discount of bills drawn directly by the intermediary bodies, either 
for the purpose of procuring the means necessary for collective sale of their 
produce, or to provide working capital for the farms cultivated by the in- 
stitutions themselves, or to make good any deficiency in the funds at their 
disposal for granting loans to farmers. 

B. tihjectoj the Loans. — The bills which the intermediary bodies may 
discount with the Savings Bank must be in respect of loans granted to 
farmers (whether occupying owners, rent-paying tenants, produce sharing 
tenants, or tenants in emph^eusis) for one or more of the following objects : 

1. (a) Harvesting, (A) cultivation, (c) seeds,(rf) fertihzers, {«) spraying 
materials, veterinary medicines, or insecticides ; 

2. To furnish the holdings with live stock, with agricultural mach- 
inery and implements, with apparatus tor the manipulation and preserv- 
ation of agricultural produce aud with whatever else may be necessary 
for agricultural purposes : 

3. To provide board for metayers or other produce sharing tenants 
in accordance with the tenancy agreement, and to agricultural labourers 
as part payment of wages dunng the slack season : 

4. For advances on the security of certain agricultural products not 
easily perishable deposited in coniiiton warehouses. These advances are 
intended to enable the agricultirrists to avoid the necessity of selling the 
produce at the moment of harvest and to give him the means of awaiting 
a more favourable moment for disposing of them. 

C. .Security. — The loans referred to in paragraph i are secured by 
a special statutory right to levy distress {specials privilegio legale) — by 
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this expression is understood a prior right which the law gives the creditor 
to distrain the goods of the debtor according to the origin of the credit (i) - 
in respect of tire crops of the year, except in the case of loans for the 
purchase of fertilizers and for the cultivation of crops which mature in the 
second year, in respect of which the right of priority may be exercized 
with regard to the crops of the following year. This right is derived 
from the law and appertains to the lending institution, without the need, 
that is, of any special document or registration . It is only necessary that 
the object of the loan should be specifically stated in the bills. The same 
right attaches to loans for providing board to produce-sharing tenants 
and to labourers in part payment of wages referred to in paragraph 3, 
The loans, on the other hand, referred to in paragraph 2 are not secured 
by the statutory' right to levy distress, hut it may be agreed Iretween 
the lending institution and the borrowing farmer that the lending instit- 
ution shall have a special riglit to levy distress on the produce and on 
the live and dead stock on the holding ; however, in order that this 
contractrral tight — which may be defined as a prior right which the 
law according to the origin of the credit allows to be agreed upon to 
distrain goods specified by the law itself — shall be valid, it is necessary that 
it should appear from a written document which shall be given a definite 
date by means of regi.stration and from inscription in the local mortgage 
office. Lastly, the loans or advances secured by deposit of agricultural 
produce referred to in paragraph 4 are guaranteed by the pledge of the 
produce. 

D. Limits to the Amount and Period of the Loans. — The Regulations 
of 21 July igo4, No. 536, for carrying out the Law of 17 July 1901, also 
laid down certain conditions with regard to the limits of the amounts and 
period of agricultural loans. The limit of the amount is 1,000 liras, which 
may be extended to 5,000 liras, for each holding and for each agricultural 
purpose, and the maximum period is one year ; for loans for the purchase 
of cattle and of machinery the limits of amount are respectively 2,000 and 
3,000 liras (2), and the period is three years. 

The loans secured by the deposit of agricultural produce must not 
exceed three-fifths of the current value of the produce pledged, and the 
period must not exceed six months, except when part of the debt is repaid, 
in which case it may be prolonged for another six months. 

In any case the loans must not exceed the actual requirements of the 
holding, and the terms of repayment must be such that the loans made 
for a particular crop shall be repayable at the time [when that crop is 

(1) If there are 'credits each haying special right to distrain the same goods, the 
priority is exercized in the order laid down in Article 1,960 of the Italian Civil Code. 

(2) Oit the basis jof a modification intiodacel by the Ueutenancy Decree dated 
27 February 1919, No. 658, into the srdparagraphot Article j 8 of the R^fulations for the agri- 
cultural credit opaations of the Savings Banh of the Bank of Naples, approved by Royal 
decree of 2x July 1904., No, 536, the maximum limit of the loans for supplying cattle and 
agricultural madiinery cannot ezeced 5,000 liras, and the period cannot be longer than 
three years. 
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liarvested or shortly afterwards, except in the case of crops which mature 
in the second year, in regard to which the repayment of the loan may be 
made at any time during the year in which the harvest is gathered. 

According to the law, the Savings Bank must not charge higher interest 
than 4 %• At the present time, in accordance with the decision of its own 
Council it charges 3 % % to the intermediary bodies, and 4 % to the 
farmer to whom it makes loans direct. The intermediary bodies in their 
turn, cannot charge higher interest than 6 %. 

E. Fiscal Privileges. — Special fiscal privileges have been granted to 
the intermediary institutions. The proceedings for their formation and 
successive amendments of the rules, and in general the proceedings and 
documents relating to the operations carried on by agricultural banks, 
agricultural societies, agricultural consortia, and Monti frumentari are 
exempt from any stamp tax, registration tax or mortgage tax. Thus the 
bills which the farmers draw in favour of the intermediary bodies, and 
those which they draw directly in favour of the Savings Bank of the Bank 
of Naples in the cases above stated, are written on imstamped paper, and 
the agreements whereby the contractual right to levy distress is given to 
the intermediary bodies are also written on unstamped paper and are 
regi.stered free of charge. 

The intermediary bodies are exempt from the tax on personalty in 
respect to this agricultural business, and the tax on the transfer of shares 
is reduced to a fourth. 

For other classes of intermediary bodies which are not purely agri- 
cultural but which provide agricultural credit, such as popular banks, 
savings banks, etc., the stamp tax and registration tax are reduced to a 
half, if they have not by the ordinary fiscal laws the right to complete 
exemption. 

The regulations which govern the agricultural credit provided out of 
the funds of the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples govern also the oper- 
ations carried on by that bank in the management, entrusted to it by the 
I^w of 2 February 1917, No. 70, of the provincial agricultural credit banks 
in eleven Southern provinces, namely, Anuila, Avellino, Bari, Benevento, 
Campobasso, Chieti, Foggia, Lecce, Salerno, Temmo. These banks were 
established by thel.awof 15 July 1906, No. 388, with the object of supplying 
credit solely for ordinary farming operations, to the exclusion of credit 
for land improvement, and they work with their own funds constituted as 
laid down by this law. 

Thas since ii October igii, the date on which the Law of z February 
1911, No. 70, came into force, the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples has 
provided agricultural credit exclusively out of its own funds in five Southern 
provinces (Naples. Potenza, Cosenza, Catanzaro and Reggio) and in the 
two provinces of Sardinia (C^iari and Sassari) and with the capital of 
the provincial banks in the remaining eleven Southern provinces in which, 
when this capital is fully utilized (as has happened in some provinces) 
it continues to provide credit by using its own funds. Such is the system 
of State regulated agricultural credit carried out by the Bank of Naples, 
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and with slight differences by the Bank of Sicily, of which a special section 
was created for the purpose in 1906. 

In Basilicata and in Sardinia, on the other hand, according to the 
Law of 31 March 1904, and the Consolidating Law of 10 November 1907, 
a third form of agricultural credit is in operation, a system of advances 
carried out in the following manner; the central credit institution (for 
the Basilicata the Provincial Agricultural Credit Bank with headquar- 
ters at Potenza, and for Sardinia the Casse ademprivili at Cagliari and 
Sassari) besides rediscounting the agricultural bills discounted by the 
intermediary todies or making direct advances to them by discounting 
their own bills, also makes loans to them in money or kind (up to a lirrrit 
of 10,000 liras repayable in a specified number of years), thereby enabling 
these bodies to provide on their own account for loans to individual farm- 
ers. What has been said hitherto relates to credit for the provision of 
working capital, that is, credit to enable the farmers to meet the expenses 
of sowing, manuring, cultivation and harvesting, as well as to provide live 
or dead stock, machines and implements ; with regard to credit for per- 
manent improvements, dwelling houses, stables and cowsheds on modem 
lines, farm-roads, inigation works, changes from one form of cultivation 
to another, it is governed by special law.s for Basilicata and Sardinia, and 
takes the form of advances to holders in eniph>'teusis and to agricultural 
co-operative societies for the purposes indicated. .Such advances are 
secured by mortgage and are repayable by instalments within a period not 
exceeding fifty years ; they may also by agreement be secured by giving 
the lending institution a special claim on the increased value which the 
land will acquire as a result of the improvements. On such loans the 
rate of interest must not exceed 4 per cent., except when they have been 
made for the constniction of dwelling-houses, stables or cowsheds, in 
which case they must be granted at 2 per cent., the State paying the 
difference between the special rate of interest and the normal rate. 

The Law of 1901, and the laws affecting different regions which fol- 
lowed, formed the legislation in force'and really operative in regard to 
agricultural credit, as the general law of 23 January 1887, No. 4,276, ex- 
cept as in so far as it is repeated in the special laws (and even this was 
done to a very limited extent) is no longer practically applied. 

We now pass to examine the various kinds of measures promulgated 
during the War and the modifications they have introduced into the system 
previously in oireration. 


§ 2. War measures. 

I. Measures for Sirengthonino the Security for Loans in favour of the 
Lending Institutions. — In order that the provision of credit might give an 
effective impulse to production on the scale required by the necessities of 
the moment, it seemed above all necessary that the Government should 
promulgate measures for strengthening the security for loans, in order 
that not only the special agricultirral credit institutions, but credit in- 
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stitations of all other kinds might be induced to invest their capital in 
this way. 

In fact the provisions contained in regard to this matter in the Italian 
Civil Code were few and inadequate. Under Article 1,958, No. 5, of the 
Code to enforce payments due for sowing, cultivation and harvesting of 
the year there is special right to distrain the resulting produce. In respect 
of the produce of lands granted in emphyteusis or let on a rent-paying 
or produce-sharing tenancy priority over the claims of the landlord is 
given to claims in respect of loans for (a) harvesting ; (6) cultivation ; 
(c) sowing. 

The limited protection which the Code gives in regard to loans made to 
farmers is in striking contrast with the very ample protection which it 
gives to the landlord in regard to his claims for rent. The landlord in 
fact has the right to levy distress on. the produce of the year, on the pro- 
duce of the holding itself, stored in the dwelling houses or other buildings 
belonging to the holding, and on everything which serves for the cultiva- 
tion or equipment of the holding. This right applies to claims relating 
to the current year, to the previous year, and to the following years up 
to the date of the expiring of the existing letting agreement, provided the 
agreement has a fixed date (Civil Code, Article 1,958). 

It would seem therefore that the excessive protection given by the 
law to the landlord has to a certain extent hindered the development of 
agricultural credit. Nor was the situation improved by the Law of 23 
January 1887, No. 4,276, which authorized the setting up of the contract- 
ual right to levy distress of which we have already spoken as a guar- 
antee of loan.s granted to owners and occupiers of rural holdings by 
agricultural credit institutions. 

In fact the Law of 1887 laid down that the contractual light should 
relate to the same goods to which the landlord’s right relates. It 
put the two rights on the same footing, declaring, however, that the 
landlord has the priority over the lending institution, unles.s the former 
has waived his right in favour of the latter. It provided, however, 
that when the right of the landlord came into conflict with that of the 
lending institution, it should be limited, so far as concerned that instit- 
ution, to the claims for tent for two years past, for the current year, 
and for the year following, if the letting agreement had a fixed date. Since 
it might happen that the goods in respect of which the conttactual right 
was set up were not sufficient to satisfy the claims of the landlord, it 
was possible that the lending institution would remain uncovered not- 
withstanding the contractual right authorized by the law. 

In igoi legislation began to be made on agricultural credit affecting 
different regions. Amongst the most striking innovations introduced by 
this legislation was the extension of the statutory right to levy distress 
(Article 1,958, No. 5, of the Civil Code) by the Law of 7 July 1901, No. 334, 
which authorized the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples to carry on 
agricultural credit operations in the Southern mainland of Italy and in 
Sardinia. This law in fact laid down that the statutory right should be 
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extended to debts due in respect of fertilizers and spraying materials 
(Article 5). 

This tendency has become more and more marked in the more recent 
provisions relating to agricultural credit — the tendency, that is, to extend 
the application of the statutnry right of Article 1,958 of the Civil Code 
which has priority over all other tights to distrain the personal property 
of the debtor except the right to distrain for legal expenses, By this 
means, the cumbrous and costly formalities which are necessary for the 
setting up of the contractual right under Articles i and il of the Law of 
1887 are tendered unnecessary and above all the conflict with the all- 
engrossing right of the landlord is avoided. 

The Lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 961, extended the statut- 
ory right to two other classes of loans, those for the implements for the cul- 
tivation of the land and the apparatus for the manipulation and preserv- 
ation of the products, and those for the expenses of their preliminary 
handling. 

Moreover, introducing a new provision not found in the Civil Code, it was 
laid down that in the event of a failure in the crop the right to distrain would 
extend to the produce of the following year, and by the next decree dated 
26 September 1915, No. 1,433, it was explained that the crop may be 
considered to have failed when its value does not cover the expenses of 
production, certain safeguards being introduced for the ascertainment of 
this fundamental condition. 

Innovations still more radical were introduced by the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, the object of which was to iutensify the 
cultivation of cereals. This decree widened the basi.s of the right 'to 
distrain which attaches to agricultural loans, while at the same time main- 
taining its character as a right arising from the law, that is a right 
which does not require any written agreement between the parties 
to bring it into being. Institutions which have granted loans for the 
purpose of the cultivation of cereals, vegetables and edible tubers enjoy 
the right to levy distress, not only on the crop to the production of which 
the loans have contributed, but on all the produce of the holding indis- 
criminately, as well as on imgathered fniit, and on the produce derived 
from the holding which is still stored in the dwelling houses and outbuild- 
ings annexed to it. The right thus extended keeps the same priority as 
the right to levy distress on the special crop imder the Civil Code, so 
that the lending credit institution has priority, in the case of concurrent 
claims, even over the landlord in respect of all the produce specified. 

The efficacy of the security is therefore not dependent on the hazard 
of a single crop, but rests on such a variety of factors as amply to safe- 
guard the lending institution. And since it may happen that in respect 
of a loan granted tor one agricultural year there is a right to levy distress 
(as occurs in allowing land to lie fallow) on the crop of the following year, 
and in the meantime the holding if held in tenancy may pass to another 
occupier, it is expressly laid down that the right may be exercised as 
against whoever occupies, manages, or cultivates the holding when the 
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repayment of the loan fells due ; thus, by a remarkable innovation of 
principle, the right to levy distress to enforce the repayment of agricultural 
loans has been given the character of a charge on the land. 

On the other hand, severe penalties are enacted against bad faith 
on the part of debtors. The Law of 1887 (Article ro) laid down that if 
the debtor alienates the goods on which distress can be levied without 
replacing them or allows them seriously to deteriorate or neglects the cul 
tivation of the holding, or in any way whatsoever, by fraud or by neglect, 
considerably reduces the security of the creditor institution, the latter 
can apply to have the agreement cancelled under Article 1,165 Civil 
Code. This simple reliance on the ordinary law was one of the reasons 
why the Law of 1887 produced modest results, It was observed that in 
the cases contemplated in the provision mentioned it would at least have 
been necessary to deny to the debtor at fault the benefit of the delay 
authorized in the article itself. The provision of the decree, according 
to which when the debtoi allows the goods on which distress can be 
levied to deteriorate, or disposes of them, or employs the whole or any 
part of the loan received for purposes other than those for wBich it was 
granted, he is subject to the penalties laid down by Article 203 of the Penal 
Code, must therefore be considered as a noteworthy advance on the 
previous state of the law. 

Another useful innovation is that whereby the procedure is simplified : 
if the debtor does not repay the whole amount of the loan at the due date, 
the magistrate, on the application of the lending institution, and after 
taking summary information, may order the goods on which distress can 
be levied to be distrained and sold, and the sale may take place without 
legal formalities according to Article 68 of the Commercial Code. 

A similar provision was laid down by the Royal Decree of 17 October 
1914, No. 1,089 (converted into the Law of 4 January 1917, No. 55) in 
regard to loans guaranteed by the pledge of agricultural produce. Under 
Article 4 of this Decree whenever the debtor does not pay on the due date, 
or the produce deposited seems likely to deteriorate, and the debtor does 
not extinguish the debt within a period of seven days after receiving notice 
to do so by registered letter, the lending institution has the right to have 
the pledged produce sold without legal formalities, according to the rules 
laid down by Articles 477, 478 and 479 of the Commercial Code. 

Lastly, it may be noted that with regard to agricultural associations 
and cooperative societies the contractual right to levy distress set up 
by the I^w of 23 January 1887, No. 4,276 was in like manner better 
regulated by the Decrees of 8 October 1916, No. 1,336, and of 26 July 1917, 
No. 1,269, which considerably increased its efficacy. 

By this reform of the right to levy distress to enforce the lepay- 
nieut of agricultural loans, therefore, the security for the loans has 
been transformed from personal security to a security on the pro- 
duce of the holding, and has thus assumed a character which better 
corresponds to the nature of this form of credit. The transformation 
of essentially personal credit — credit, that is, based rather on the general 
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solvency and on the financial position ofthe debtor than on the amount o{ 
the gloss produce of the farming operations — into a credit which in the 
main attaches to the land, or, as has been said, is " granted to the 
land,” is one of the most salient features of the new system which has 
gradually taken shape as a result of the exceptional war measures. 

2. Measures for Autiiorizing New Instituiions io carry on Agricultural 
Credit Operations. — Before the war, as we have seen, agricultural credit 
was provided in Italy chiefly by certain special institutions, each with its 
own area of operations. When the war came, and in view of the necessity 
of etrtending agricultural credit, the right of carrying on credit operations 
was confened by the Decree of li October 1914, No. 1,089, the ordinary 
savings banks and ou co-operative credit societies which had at their dis- 
posal a working capital, including owned capital and deposits, of not 
less than 3,000.000 liras. They were authorized to carry on such opera- 
tions without regard to any provisions of their rules, with the restriction 
that they were not to employ a sum superior to one fourth of the owned 
capital. Doans were granted for the following objects : (a) for the purchase, 
either by individuals or by societies, of seeds, fertilizers, spraying materials, 
veterinary medicines, insecticides, implements for the cultivation of the 
land, or apparatus for the manipulation or preservation of agricultural 
produce; (hf for the' expenses involved in the works of sewing, cultivation 
and handling the produce ; (c) for loans on the pledge of agricultural pro- 
duce deposited in general warehouses or in other stores which offer suffici- 
ent guarantee of safe custody and of proper care, whether managed by 
the lending institutions, by private associations, or by public bodies. 

In like manner, the Decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, by which, as we 
have already noted, special guarantees were provided in favour of instit- 
utions which granted loans for the cultivation of cereals, was intended 
to bring it about that, side by side with the special agricultural credit 
institutions, other classes of credit institutions, public or private, should 
also furnish the farmers with the capital they require. Accordingly, the 
special agricultural credit in.stitiitions, the ordinary credit institutions, 
the co-operative credit societies, the ordinary savings banks, the Monti di 
pietd, the MotUi frumentari, and the agricultural loan banks were author- 
ized by the same decree to grant loans for the . purpose of increasing 
the production of food stuffs, without regard to any provision previously 
laid down in laws, regulations or rales ; they were also promised advances 
from the State funds to supplement their capital if they had not enough 
for the purpose. 

The ordinary savings banks and the co-operati've credit societies which 
had at their disposal a working capital, including owned capital and de- 
posits, of not less than 3,000,000 liras, were already authorized to employ 
one fourth of the owned capital in agricultural credit operations in general, 
and by this decree they were permitted to go beyond that limit in the case 
of credit operations with a view to the culti'vation of cereals and other food 
stuffs. 

It may here be remarked that the results obtained fully realized 
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expectations, as in fact many credit institutions of various kinds and of 
varying importance, belonging to different regions, quickly decided to 
grant loans in accordance with the decree mentioned, thereby testifying 
at the same time to the importance which they aitached to the increase 
of agricultural production and to the favour with which the new' pro- 
risions had been received. 

But the most important provision lielonging to this group is that con- 
tained in the Decree-Law ot 22 April 1920, No. 516, by which the formation 
was authorized of a Land and Agricultural Credit Section of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation which was established by Royal Decree 
of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140. The Section was endowed with an initial 
capital of 50,000,000 liras and its objects were to grant loans for providing 
working capital for the ordinary production, preservation and manipul- 
ation of produce, loans for effecting changes in the system Of cultivation, 
.md mortgage loans for the purchase or improvement of land. 

We mast also mention the formation by the Decree of 4 May 1920, 
No. 661, of a Consortium of savings banks and popular banks in Venetia, 
for carrying on credit operations for the prevision of agricultural working 
capital in Venetia. It has its headquarters at the offices of the Fedeml 
Credit Institution for the Revival of Venetia, established by the Decree 
of 34 March 1919, No. 497, and also authori-zed to supply credit for agricul- 
tural improvements (planting, changes in the system of cultivation, and 
minor improvements to lands and buildings), as well as credit for land 
improvement (erection and repair of buildings, construction of farm roads, 
laying out, draining and embanking lands, etc.) with the object of thus 
contributing to the reparation of the damage resulting from the War. 
By the Decree-Law of '19 November 1921, No. 1,798, the Consortium was 
replaced by an Agricultural Credit Section of the Federal Institution with 
the following functions : {a) the granting of direct loans on the security 
of bills for the provision of agricultural working capital to farmers and to 
agricultural associations or other agricultural institutions legally recognized ; 
( 4 ) the rediscounting for the institutions which supply agricultural credit 
in Venetia of the bills drawn in their favour, as security for the loans above 
referred to by farmers, agricultural associations or other agricultural in-' 
stitutions : (c) the granting of loans for land improvement, and for the 
erection and alteration of rural buildings. Regulations will shortly be 
issued for the organization and working of the Section. 

3. Measures for Simplifying the Rules for Ike Granting of Loans and for 
giving Special Authorizations and Fiscal and Legal Privileges to Credit Instit- 
utions. — In order to extend agricultural credit operations as much as 
possible, it was also thought advisable to simplify the rules for the 
granting of loans and to give special authorizations to the agricultural 
credit institutions. 

Thus the Decree of ii October 1914, No. 1,089, which we have already 
had occasion to mention as the decree which, while extending the right 
to carry on agricultural credit operations, aimed at reducing for the benefit 
of agriculture the disadvantageous effects of the difficulties in the way of 
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granting credit, gave various facilities. It authorized the agricultural 
credit institutions to grant loans on the pledge of produce even if de- 
posited in private stores. It allowed them, subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Agriculture, to rary the limits to the amoimt of the 
loans and the rate of interest laid down by the special laws on agricultural 
credit. It made general the power of granting direct loans to farmers, 
where the intermediary bodies did not exist or were not working. It 
authorized the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples, in managing the 
provincial banks, to apply for the benefit of the provinces less provided 
with funds any surplus there might he in other provinces. It authorized 
the banks of issue to rediscount the bills discounted by the agricultural 
credit institutions and by other institutions contemplated by the Decree 
at a rate one per cent. Mow the official rate. lastly it authorized the 
formation and immediate working of depositories for agricultural produce 
and other goods subject to adequate guarantees being furnished. 

Subsequently by the Lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 961, 
an important innovation was introduced whereby the agricultural credit 
institutions established by special laws were authorised to acquire agri- 
cultural machinery for sale or hire to farmers and farmers' associations. 
The sale might be made on credit guaranteed by the right to levy distress 
on the machines sold. Moreover, by the Lieutenancy Decree of 26 Sep- 
tember 1915, No. 1,433, intermediary bodies were given power, not- 
withstanding any provision in their ndos, to make advances of seeds 
on condition of supplying them at cost price. 

These ate, as will be seen, decided steps in the direction of carrying 
on credit operations not in money but in kind, so. as to assure the appli- 
cation of the loan to agriculture, and to prevent that credit for the purpose 
of subsistence .should be obtained under the guise of agricultural credit. 
By this means the objects are attained of encouraging technical progress 
in the cultivation of the soil, and of distributing agricultural machinery 
and implements and farm requisites at low prices. 

The same decree also authorized the opening of current accounts 
guaranteed by mortgage in favour of owners who directly cultivate their 
own land whenever the previous year has resulted in a loss, and the 
presumed productive capacity of the land is not sufficient security for a 
new money loan. 

Amongst this class of measures the Decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, 
is particularly important ; with the object of promoting the increase of 
the cultivation of cereals, vegetables and edible tubers, it greatly simplified 
the formalities for agricultural credit operations. In virtue of this decree, 
in fact, no special act, nor any registration, is needed for these operations. 
The loan is made by means of a simple bill in which it is sufficient to men- 
tion the object of the loans, the holding in respect of which it is granted, 
and the Decree. The right to levy distress to enforce the repayment of 
the loan springs from the law itself, without the need of any agreement 
between the creditor and debtor. Moreover, no limit is fixed to the 
amount of the loan, nor to the period for which it is granted, both being 
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left to the discretion of the lending institution, which in deciding them 
must take account of the requirements of production and of the interval 
between the date at which the loan is made and that of the gathering of 
the crop to the production of which the loan is to be applied. 

But, in order that agricultural credit operations might really be of 
appreciable assistance to farmers, it was necessary they should be made 
on terms not too burdensome ; provision was made for this by granting 
fiscal and legal privileges of varying importance. Thus the Decree of ii Oct- 
ober 1914, No, 1,089, granted total exemption from the tax on moveable 
property and from stamp, registration and mortgage duties, in regard to 
all the operations carried out by the institutions in question, as well as 
the reduction by half of the charges in respect of the legal action which 
may be rendered necessary by the debtors’ default. 'The exceptional 
privileges granted in favour of loans for the cultivation of cereals were 
completed by the Decree of lo May 1917, No. 788. 

By the Decree of 26 September 1915, to which we have already re- 
fened, owners who cultivate their own lands were exempted from the pay- 
ment of any duty on the acts or documents of any kind required for open- 
ing current accounts secured by mortgages, while the duties payable by 
the mortgagees were reduced to half. Other decrees provide that the 
documents by which the contractual right to levy distress is set up, in 
cases in which the lending institution has not the right to complete 
exemption from stamp and registration duty, shali be drawn up on paper 
bearing a stamp of the value of 1.05 liras, and shall be subject to the 
fixed minimum registration duty. These documents are exempt from 
stamp and registration duty when they relate to loans granted to. agri- 
cultural associations legally constituted as co-operative societies or other- 
wise (Decrees of 26 July 1917, No. 1,269, 
of 7 June igzo. No. 775). 

No duty or fee of any kind is payable in respect of documents relating 
to operations carried out by the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank 
of Sicily or by the Land and Agricultural Credit Section of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation (Decrees of zz April 1920, No, 516, and 
of 7 June igzo. No. 775). 

In general, it may be said that all the principal measures taken to 
encourage agricultural credit were accompanied by fiscal and legal privi- 
leges, these being considered indispensable to ensure their success. 

4. Measures for Reorganizing the Special Credit Institutions so as to 
Render their Action more Intensive and more Efficacious. — When the 
number of institutions providing agricultural credit had been increased, 
the system of levying distress to enforce the repayment of agricultural 
loans had been reformed by substantial modifications, and authorizations 
and facilities of various kinds had been granted for the making of loans 
to farmers, it still remained to reinvigorate the workiug" of the institu- 
tions created by special laws by means of suitable changes in their 
oiganization. This was provided for by the various laws and decrees of 
which we will now speak. 
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The Agricultural Credit Section of the Bunk of Sicily. — This in- 
stitution was reorganized and vested with new powers by the Decree-law 
of 7 June 1920, No, 775, followed by the Regulations of 19 September 
of the same year (No, 1,418), 

Under these measures, which respond fully to the requirements of 
Sicilian economy of to-day, the Agricultural Credit Section can grant loans 
and open current accounts secured by mortgage, for the purchase of land, 
for enfranchisement of land from dues and charges, for land improvement 
and for changes in the system of cidtivation, in the same manner as the 
I^and and Agricultural Credit Section of the National Credit Institution 
for Co-operation, Specially worthy of notice are the operations, also author- 
ized by the Decree mentioned, for the purpose of enabling public bodies, 
agricultural co-operative societies and other agricultural credit institutions 
in Sicily to acquire land for the purpose of improving it and dividing it 
into lots to be let to persons who will directly cultivate it. 

The maximum period for which current accounts might be opened 
was fixed at five years and the maximum period of loans at 30 years. The 
State contributes to the extent of 2 14 P*'' “"t- towards the interest pay- 
able on loans, which can thus be granted at low rates of interest. 

In regard to credit for the provision of working capital, the Section 
was authorized to grant loans for the following purposes, in addition to 
those purposes for which it could grant loans under the Laws of 29 March 
rqofi. No, 100, of 15 July 1906, No, 383, and of 2 February 1911, No, 70, 
and the Regulations issued for carrying out those Laws : {a) to enable 
the intermediary bodies recognized by the Bank to provide the caution- 
money payable on taking a collective lease ; (6) for hiring machines and 
implements and for the cost of insuring them ; (c) for the manipulation 
and preparation of produce. This extension of the purposes for wliich 
loans were made was authorized in order to satisfy all the requirements of 
the agricultural industry and with the same object the limits previously 
fixed to the amount of the loans were removed and the Section was author- 
ized to make the loans commensurate with the actual reqtiirements. This 
was a rational innovation which was calculated to produce the most 
beneficial results, 

larng term land and agricultural credit will be provided by the Section 
out of its own capital, or if this should prove insufficient, out of borrowed 
capital. The Section can issue bonds, corresjwnding to the loans guaran- 
teed by first mortgage and in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
laws on land credit, up to an amount equal to ten times its owned capital. 

As the new credit operations involve the necessity of-inquiries, valua- 
tions and inspections of a technical character, the Regulations of 19 Sep- 
tember 1920, No. 1,418, laid down that a special panel was to be drawn 
up, from which the experts were to he chosen to report in each case on the 
teehmeal aspects of the various applications lor loans or to carry out the 
inspections necessary when loans were granted by instalments according 
to the progress of tire work for the carrying out of which they had been 
applied for. 
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A Central Credit Committee was also formed in the Section having, 
amongst other duties, those of fixing the principles upon which agricultural 
credit should be given, of proposing to the Management Committee of 
the Bank the rules to be issued on the subject, of giving its opinion on 
general questions and on the interpretation of the provisions of the laws 
and regulations. 

A Government Commissioner will watch over the working of the Sec- 
tion and over the steps to be taken in order that the operations connected 
nith the dividing up of lands, with land improvement and with changes 
in the system of cultivation, should be carried out with the aid of the 
technical bodies attached to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

This new system, which extends to the full the work of encouraging 
agriculture in Sicily which is entrusted to the Section and greatly increases 
its efficac;', is the outcome of the new conception which has arisen during 
the War as a result of the difficulties of provisioning the country — the 
conception, that is, of all operations connected with agriculture as being 
no longer a private interest, but a vital interest of the whole nation. 

The Provincial AerkttUural Credit Bank for Basilicata. — This in- 
stitution has its headquarters at Potenza. It was established by the haw 
of 31 March 1904, No. 140, for the pnrpo.se of providing the farmers of the 
protince not only with working capital but with the capital required for 
land improvement. However the experience of more than a decade showed 
the necessity of some amendments to the provisions of the Law and these 
reforms were .sanctioned by the Decree of 22 Jime 1919, Ni>^ 1,190. 

It must be premised that Article i of the Law of 31 March 1904, as 
amended by the Law of 9 July 1908, No. 445, assigned the following objects 
to the Bank : 

(a) to make advances in money or in the form of machinery or im- 
plements to Monti frumentari, to agricultural banks and to agricultural 
Consortia in the cases and in the manner laid down by the Law and the Reg- 
ulations ; (b) to make advances to tenants in emphyteusis and to agricul- 
tural co-operative societies which are carrying on agricultural or similar 
undertakings provided that the loans shall serve exclusively for the build- 
ing of dwelling-houses or of up-to-date stables and cowhouses, for the 
construction of farm roads, for providing the holdings with drinking water, 
for irrigation works, for the enclosure of open lands with walls or hed.ges, 
for making plantation or for reafforestation, for the purchase of cattle, 
implements, raw materials or other requisites ; (c) to make advances to 
landowners and managers of properties for purposes of land improvement. 

To these powers were added, by the Decree mentioned, those of making 
loans for the enfranchisement of lands from dues and charges, and for the 
purcliase of land for the formation of small peasant properties, as well as 
to carry on all banking operations which might be useful to the agricul- 
tural clientele and be in conformity with nature and aims of the Bank. 

Simpler and at the same time more complete rules were also laid down 
for the management of the Bank. And since experience -had shown that 
the Bank could with difficulty' carry on its work through the medium of 
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the local bodies contemplated by the law, as these, owing to inadequate 
means and want of direction, lived a meagre existence and showed little 
sign of activity, the Bank was authorized to establish agencies or branches 
wherever there was need. It was farther laid down that the Monti jn- 
mmtari and agricultural banks which were not doing useful work should 
be compulsorily amalgamated with the Monti frumentori or agricultural 
banks in adjoining coranumes, and both kinds of institution were placed 
imder the direct supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Victor Emmanuel III Credit InstUiUion jor Calabria. — This in- 
stitution, which was established by the Law of 25 June 1906, No. 255, and 
is divided into three sections with headquarters at Cosenza, Catanzaro 
and Reggio Calabria, provides credit for working capital, but by the De- 
cree-Law of 2 February 1922 the three sections were made independent ; 
they have taken the names of the Victor Emmanuel III Agricultural 
Credit Institution of Co.senza, Catanzaro and Reggio Calabria respectively, 
and have obtained the means (30,000,000 liras in all) for providing credit 
for agricultural improvements in conformity with the special needs of the 
region. 

The Provimial .i^rkuUureU Credit Banks of Cagliari and Sassari. - 
The measures taken in favour of Sardinia are particularly important. 
Two Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks were established, called Casse 
ademprivili because all the former adempriviii lands (i) were assigned 
to them free from servitudes, charges, or joint ownership. Of these lands 
those which were already wooded or were to be reafforested were to have 
lieen handed over to the Forestry Administration and those which were 
fit for cultivation were to have been divided up and granted in emphyteusis. 
However, it soon became apparent that the Banks were not suitable 
organizations for managing these lands, while they were really admirably 
adapted to the provision of agricultural credit. Recent provisions, con- 
tained in the Law of 8 October 1920, No. 1,479, have accordingly introduced 
radical changes into the system previously in force, with a view to making 
of the Banks two strong institutions endowed with ample power and ad- 
equate means. They are now called Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks, 
and are authorized to carry on all operations for the provision of credit for 
farming, for land or agricultural improvement and for the purcha.se of land 
for the formation of small peasant properties, as well as to carry on such 
banking biisiuess for the benefit of their own clients as may be considered 
useful for the Banks' own purposes, in the same manner as was laid down 
for the Basilicata and in order to meet the most pressing needs of the 
agricultural economy of Sardinia. 

The composition of the Committee of Management of each of the two 
Banks has also been modified, so that it is now composed exclusively 
of experts in regard to agricultural credit, and a permanent Discount Com- 


(i) The former ademprivili lands were tbq lands subject to rights of ademprivio, which 
included rights of sowing, of grazing, of cutting wcxkI, of making charcoal, of cutting 
plants, etc. 
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ujittee has been formed with the object of securing the best and most 
rapid conduct of the business (i). 

The Agricultural Credit Institution for iMium. — During the debates 
on the Daw which authorized the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples 
to carry on agricultural credit operations. Parliament was asked by in- 
fluential persons to take steps to raise the condition of agriculture also in 
I,3tium, where no institutions existed for taking the farmer out of the hands 
of the usurer. The Government acceded to the request and by the Daw 
of 21 December igo2, No. 452, established in Rome an J^pcultural Credit 
Institution for Datium, empowering it to supply credit exclusively for the 
provision of agricultural working capital. It was afterwards thought 
advisable, however, that it should be placed in a position to employ its 
surplus deposits in loans for agricultural improvements and so to contri- 
bute to the intensification of cultivation in Datium, and it was accordingly 
authorized by the Decree of 12 June 1919, No. 997, to grant such loans. 

By the Decree of 28 December 1919, No. 2,638, its rules were further 
modified so as to empower it to grant loans for agricultural improvements 
and changes in the system of cultivation to consortia and other legally 
recognized institutions which have their headquarters and carry on their 
business in the Province of Rome, as well as to individual fanners resident 
in the province. 

Another important Decree was that of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, which 
authorized the Agricultural Credit Institution for Datium and other in- 
stitutions to grant loans to the agricultural organizations of the region 
for the purchase of land, for the payment of capital sums or of rent-charges 
or for the enfranchisement of the land from dues. The organizations in 
question are the so-called " mivmita agrarie, ” the associations formed in 
some communes in Datium and in other provinces of the former Papal 
States for exercizing and safeguardii^ the common rights of sowing, 
grazing, cutting wood, etc,, in the interest of the rural communities, or for 
the cultivation of the public lands. 

This decree provided for a need strongly felt in Datium and fulfilled 
the desires of its agricultural population, opening up a new and simple 
way to these organizations to acquire larger areas of land and to improve 
the lands which they already possess. 

As will he seen, the organization of the institutions above-mentioned 
hiis been modified in such manner as to adapt them to the growing needs 
of agriculture and the new aspirations of the rural classes. This is 
particularly the case with the measures taken to intensify the work of 
land improvement or of changes in the system of cultivation and to 
encourage the acquisition of land by persons who will directly cultivate 
it, home colonization and the formation of small holdings ; these measures 
will certainly result in giving a new direction to' agricultural credit 
operations. 

(I ) The Regulations lot the eierciic of Govenaneut supervision over the agricultural 
credit institutiems of Sardinia were approved by Royal Decree of ro March 1921. See the 
Garrrita VfficiaU cUi Regno d'ltaiia. No. no. Rome, ri May ipzr. 
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5. Measures for Increasing ike Capital of the Principal Agricultural 
Credit Institutions and for making Special Allocations of State Funds, — Tht 
reorganization of the special agricultural credit institutions of which we 
have spoken was generally accompanied by an increase in the capital 
placed at their disposal, in order that the work of the various institutions 
might develop to the full and in the most effective manner possible. Thus 
the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily which had no capital 
of its own and confined itself to administering that of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Credit Banks wasassigned, by the Decree of 7 June 1920, No, 775, 
which extended its powers, the capital of these Banks with the correspond 
ing increases, together with a sum of 10,000,000 liras advanced by the State 
without interest, making in all about 17,000,000 liras. Further large sums 
were placed at its disposal and it was authorized, as we have seen, to issue 
mortgage bonds in order to procure the money required for making loans 
guaranteed by first mortgage. 

To provide the Provincial Agricultural Credit Bank of Basilicata with 
means proportionate to the volume of business to be transacted, it was 
authorized by the Decree of 22 June 1919, No. 1,190, not only to accept 
savings deposits, but to postpone the repayment of the advances naade to 
it by the State either for the purpose of giving loans to the farmers whose 
crops had been destroyed by moles, or loans to encourage the increase 
of cereal-growing in the agricultural years 1917-18 and 1918-19. These 
advances amounted to 3,450,000 liras and are to be added to the 2,000,000 
liras assigned to the Bank by the Daw of 1904 by which it was established 
and to other contributions and surpluses. 

Provision was made for increasing the capital of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Credit Banks of Sardinia by postponing the repayment of the ad- 
vances made to them by the State, by advancing to them the sum of 8,000,000 
litas allocated to the granting of loans for agricultural improvement in 
the terms of the Daw of 16 July 1914, No. 665, or authorizing them to alien- 
ate the lutemprivili lands assigned to them, or, lastly, by authorizing 
them to accept savings deposits or deposits on current account. 

Further, by the Dieutenancy Decrees of 28 Jime 1917, No. 1,035; ti 
November 1917, No. 1,831 ; l4Aprill9i8,No. 566; 14 Jidy 1918, No. i.ioo; 
15 September 1918, No. 1,444; Royal Decrees of 20 July 1919, 

No. 1,414; 13 March 1920, No. 421, and 10 November 1920, No, 1,636, 
provision wa.s made for promoting the increase of cultivation in the agri- 
cultural years 1917-18, rgiS-ig, T919-20 and 1920-21 by means of advances 
to the agricultural credit institutions established by special laws and 
particularly to the provincial banks of the provinces which had suffered 
from the depredations of moles. The advances out of State funds made 
in accordance with these decrees amounted to 117,000,000 liras. By the 
Dieutenancy Decrees of 20 February and 25 May 1919, Nos. 318 and 943 
and by the Royal Decree of 20 July 1919, No. 1,363, advances of 120,000,000 
liras were made to the credit institutions carrying on business in the pro- 
vinces of Venetia which had been invaded by the enemy or damaged 
by the War, in order to enable them to grant loans at specially low rates 
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of interest to facilitate the resumption of agricultural activity in that 

region. 

The special form of credit which we have just described is known as 
extraordinary credit to distinguidi it from the ordinary or normal credit 
contemplated by the fundamental laws of 1901 and 1911. Ordinary credit 
is, as we have seen, limited to a certain maximum amount for each hold- 
ing and each purpose, whereas extraordinary credit may be granted, 
without limit of amount, at so much per hectare whatever may he the 
area cultivated. 

Moreover, ordinary credit is granted to certain classes of persons which 
we have already enumerated on the security of different forms of guarantee, 
whereas the advances made with State funds are granted to any class 
of cultivator, without any other security than the right to distrain 
the resulting produce. The provisions adopted in 1919 (Royal Decree 
of 20 July, No. 1,414, and Ministerial Decree of 12 September), be.side,s 
increasing the sums assigned for extraordinary loans, varied slightly the 
purposes for which this credit was provided ; instead of being confined 
til the cultivation of food-stuffs, the purposes were extended to include 
other kinds of cultivation, as well as to pay the e.xpenses necessary for the 
utilization and transformation of produce and the purchase of implements, 
machinery and live stock. Ixians for the purchase of live stock were limit- 
ed to 10,000 liras for each holding and if more than one holding was 
managed by the same farmer he was not entitled to obtain more than two 
loans ; it was also made a condition of obtaining such loans that the live 
stock should be insured. Tlie repayment of loans for the purchase of 
live .stock or of machinery was to be made by annual instalments. The 
rate of interest payable by the fanner was not to exceed five per cent., 
whatever institution granted the loan. These provisions somewhat lessened 
the difference.s, to which we have above referred, between the extra- 
ordinary and the ordinary credit. 

To giv^e an idea of the extent of the extraordinary agricultural credit 
operations it is sufficient to note that from the time when the special loans 
began to be given up to the en.d of 1920, the Savings Bank of the Bank 
of Naples and the Provincial Banks managed by it granted loans to farmers 
amounting to 184,294,296 liras. . 


5 :l. The consolid.ation of the l.a\vs relating to agricultural credit. 

It is clear from the foregoing tliat the Italian Government has made 
great efforts to give to agriculture adequate assistance in view of its growing 
and manifold requirements. Of this assistance the farmers have largely 
taken advantage. They have obtained from the two principal agricultural 
credit institutions alone — the Banks of Naples and of Sicily — between 
19^4 and 1930 ordinary loans to an aggregate amount of 187,386,900 liras 
to which must be added the amount of the special loans of which we have 
spoken. Howev'cr, the multiplicity of the measures relating to agricultural 
credit and the variety of the regulations which govern the working of the 
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special institutions in the different regions rendered it desirable to consol- 
idate the provisions in a single law in order to facilitate and ensure their 
application, On the other hand, during the VVar, the exigencies of agri- 
cultiira! production and the necessity of increasing it as much as possible 
and of helping the farmer to overcome the difficulties by which he was 
faced, compelled the Government, as we have seen, to take special mea- 
sures which, though in large part provisional or aSecting only particular 
regions, proved in their practical application to be so useful that it was 
thougt desirable to continue them and to make them general. It seemed 
therefore indispensable to authorize the Government to collect together 
and consolidate in a single law the provisions contained in the various 
laws and decrees which it was thought fit to keep in force. Tliis author- 
ization was given hy the Decree-I^aw of 7 March 1920, No. 312, amended 
by the Decree-l/iw of i6 January 1921, No. 50. To give as much ujiiform- 
ity as possible to the rules governing agricultural credit, to make them 
as efiective as possible*aiid to facilitate and to ensure their application, 
the Government was given power to extend or to make general provisions 
in force in particular regions or for particular institutions, or to suppress 
or modify them, as well as to introduce simplifications in the procedure 
for granting, issuing and repaying loans, and lastly to extend or make 
general the guarantees applicable to particular operations. 

The consolidated provisions were approved by the Royal Decree of 
26 June 1921, No. 1,048. They are composed of two parts, the first of which 
relates to the institutions carrying on agricultural credit business, credit 
for the provision of working capital in agriculture, credit for agricvdtuial 
improvements, land credit, and the fiscal and legal exemptions and privi* 
leges. The .second part relates to the agricultural credit institutions of 
the different regions, their organization and the business which they are 
empowered to carry on. These institutions are : For Liguria, the Agri- 
cultural Credit Institution for Liguria ; for Venetia, the Federal Credit 
Institution for the Re\’ival of Venetia ; for the Marches and Umbria, the 
agricultural banks formed in every commune containing more than 10,000 
inhabitants ; for Latium, the Agricultural Credit Institution for Latium ; 
for the Southern Provinces, the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples and 
the Provincial Banks managed by it ; for Basilicata, the Provincial Agri- 
cmlrinal Credit Bank for Basilicata ; for Calabria, the Victor Emmanuel III 
Credit Institution : for Sicily, the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank 
of Sicily ; for Sardinia, the Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks of Ca- 
gliari and Sassari. The last chapter relates to the Land and Agricirltural 
Credit Section of the National Credit Institution for Co-operation. 

We need not here describe the organization of agricultural credit 
as it results from the complex work of revising and co-ordinating the 
manifold provisions by which it is regulated, as in doing so we should be 
merely repeating a great part of what we have already said ; let it suffice 
to note that the fundamental principles which have been more and more 
followed in the exceptional war measures, and on which we have laid 
particular stress on account of their importance as innovations, have re- 
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Diained, in accordance with the widies expressed by the great majority 
of the farmers and as the fruit of a now long experience, definitely embodied 
iu Italian legislation on agricultural credit. 


§ 4. The business done by the special agricultural credit 

INSTITOTIO.NS PROM I914 TO I918. 

The following statistics of the business done by the special agricul- 
tural credit institutions during the war jxrriod, that is during the period in 
which most of the measures above described were taken, havT been supplied 
to us by the Colonization and Agricultural Credit Department of the 
ICnistry of Agriculture ; 
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9 years 

Total 



Liras 

Liras 

Liras - 

Liras 

Liras 

Liras 1 

Liras 

Liras 

Liras 

1914 . 

19 

156,225 

_ 

156,225 lO 

46,959 

27,435 

74.394 ^ 9 

106,826 

24,000 

130,826 

1915 - . 

29 

408,849 

18,070 

426,919* 12 

132,540 

38,405 

269,745] 13 

317,578 

42.411 

359.989 

'916 . . 

30 

711.595 

47,896 

759.491.' 13 

134,575 

40,295 

174,870 i 13 

248,168 

32,670 

280,838 

1917 . . 

31 

1,081,116 

55,21.5 

1, 136, 331- 16 

232,890 

42,327 

275,217! 18 

221,179 

100,072 

321,251 

1918 

40 

1,720,261 

55,133 1,775,3951 16 

296,044 

71.250 

367,294’ 28 

496.083 

112,861 

608,945 
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AgriciiUitfal Credit Institution || 


for Latium 


li - 


Vidw Emmanuel III Agricultural Credit 
Institution for Calabria 


Year ^ 


Transac- 

tions 


I,oans to 
farmers 


Loans to consortia 
aa<t 

agricultural banks , 



P 

wiUi iiiU r- 
niwiiary 
bodies 

actions 

with 

farmers 

Iransar- ] 
tioiis - 

Number 

of 

loans 

Amount 

Nnmiier 1 
of i 
loans 

Amount 

Number 

of 

loans 

Amount 




Liras 

Lir&s j 


Lims 


Liras 


Liras 

1914 

95 

7.053.514 

1.274,697 

9,228,211 

1,487 

1,368,692 

8 

35.000 

1.495 

1.403,652 

19*5 

98 

9,:o2.836 

1,384,536 

10.487,372; 

1,525 

1,172,024 

488 

138,420 

3,013 

2-510.444 

1916 

100 

7,660,134 

954,435 

8,614,570; 

1,318 

1.025,565 

376 

183,941 

1,694 

1.209,507 

1917 

120 

9,402,151- 

T, 458, 112 

10,860,264- 

1.076 

i,i66,to6 

420 

303.844 

1.496 

1.469,950 

1918 

II 7 

7,507.171 

2,047,281 

9,354, 453 ‘ 

704 

968,105 

147 

579,892 

851 

1 . 547 , 99 ? 


Agricultural Credit 
Bank 

for Basilicata 
(Situat. at end of year) , 

Year ' Aclvaiiresto • '■ 

Minti Loans • 
frumenlari for agri* 
j^ricultutal cultural , 
biitiks and iniprovt- 
ayricultural raeu t ;■ 
consortia 


“ C«isa ademt>riviU ” of Cagliari i; 

(Situation at end of year) j 

I/iaiis (or i i , ” ;j 

Ihc provision of ,»»»»'> : L^osJ 
oorking cspiiiil f?r , n 

agnciiltur* agneui- 

' al Ixtnks liita! ' 
Redis- and agri- improve'- 
counts cultural ments | 
consortia ' 'i 


Direct 

loans 


“ Cassa ademprivile” of Sassari 

(Situation at end of year) 

Loans fa "" Adi'aiMS ■ 

liicprovbionol .to m«»f. ; Loam 
working capiUl i , 

agneuitur-. ugneui- 

I a! banks ] tiiral 

Direct ■ Redis* and agri- ;jmprovx‘» 
loao.s counts ' cultural j menu 
consortia i 


Liras 


Liras Liras Liras Liras Liras Liras Liras Liras Liras 


758.979 1.341.233 72,790 2,597,675 209,790 306,132 856,814 368,260 835,822 747,847 

1915 918,315 I, 3;)6.o8o 126,7462,967,766 6:2,856 363,547^,874,244 511,949 999,091 867,006 

1916 (•) 3,686,2511,288.385' 23.1,59/2,805,404 701,594 339.2851,220,628 533,360 1,057,0272,049,815 

1917 (*) 4,436,6701,317,761 777,7152,527.233 1.460,472 302,7011,720,274 394.682 1,277.397 1.028,734 

1918 (’) 4.338,754 1.337.584 1.160,075 2.584.191 436.749 285.833 1,698,416 123,462 1,377.313 r, 074, 019 


(1) To repair the damage caused by the depredations of mole? the Slate, under the lyieu- 
tenancy DecTees of 27 July 1916, No. 913, and 6 May 1917, No. 737, advanced a sum of 
28,000,000 liras for loans to farmer?. To encourage the increase in the cultivation of cereals 
it afterwards formed a fuj^d of 30,000,000 liras for loans to fanners (Lieutenancy Decrees 
of 28 Jtuie 1917, No. 1,035, and ii November 1917, No. 1,831). 

(2) Business was begun ou i Augtist 1914. 

(3} The increase in the sums advanced is due to the transactions carried out with the 
funds supplied by the State, to which reference is made in Note i. 


It should be noted that these statistics do not represent all the agri- 
cultural credit business done in Italy in the years 1914 to 1918, but only 
the transactions carried out by means of capital supplied by the central 
institutions ; there were also the transactions carried out by the various 
intermediary bodies with their own funds (owned capital and deposits) 
and by the popular hanks, the rural l>anks, etc., in other regions in which 
they do not act as intermediary bodies, as well as those carried out by the 
ordinary savings Ixmks (which do a considerable agricultural credit busi- 
ness) and b} the ordinary banking companies. Of these transactions, 
however, statistics are not available. ' G. C. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL 

LABOUR IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE WAR. 

The mainteuaDce of the supply of agricultural labour during the War 
in England and Wales (as in other parts of the United Kingdom) was 
a twofold problem. It was necessary not only to prevent the supply 
being so depleted by the enlistment of agricultural lalx)urers as to render 
it impossible to maintain agricultural production at the pie-War leveh 
but to provide labour for the increased cultivation wliich was required 
to assure the food supply of the country. 

We find accordingly two distinct series of measures. The first of 
these provided for the retention of certain classes of agricultural labourers 
on the land by exempting them from military service or delaying their 
call to the Colours. The other series provided for replacing the mobilized 
labourers and for supplying additional labour. These measures took 
many forms, chief amongst which were the detachment of soldiers from 
military duties for work on the land and the organization on a large scale 
of the employment of women labourers. Many other sources of labour 
were also drawn upon, such as prisoners of war, Belgian refugees, and 
foreign immigrants, while for seasonal labour public employees, school 
sasters, school children and others were encouraged to volunteer their 
meudces (i). 


(i) The fixing of lainLinnm wages for agricultural labourers may also be regarded 
as one of the steps taken for the maintenance of the supply of agricultural labour, but 
as the subject was treated at length in our issue of August-September-October igrg it 
will not be dealt with in. this article. 
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Witli each of the different methods adopted for maintaining or re- 
plenishing the labour supply we shall deal in turn, but we must here pie. 
mise that while the measures emanated principally from the War Office, 
the Board of Agriculture (of which a special Food Production Department 
was formed at the beginning of 1917), the National Service Department 
(created in igi 6 and erected into a Ministry in 1917), and the Local 
Government Board, their local execution was entrusted in the main to 
the County War Agricultural Committees (formed towards the end ol 
1915), to their E.xecutive Committees (formed at the beginning of rgiy) 
or to their District Committees. Questions relating to the exemption of 
agricultural labourers from military service were dealt with by the Local' 
Tribunals (first formed at the end of 1915) in collaboration with the Agri- 
cultural Committees or Executive Committees. Measures concerning the 
employment of women were for the most part carried out by the Women's 
War Agricultural Committee.s, formed in 1916. 

It must also be noted that while the importance of maintaining the 
home production of food-stuffs was quickly recognized and efforts were 
made to promote it even in the first years of the War it was not until 
1917 that this was done on an extensive scale. In that year the Com 
Production .Act was passed and a vast programme was put into execution 
for increasing the area of arable land. The area of arable land was, in 
fact, 10,998,250 acres in 1914; 10,965,710 acres in 1915; 11,051,100 acres 
in 1916 ; 11,246,110 acres in 1917 and 12,398,640 acres in 1918, For this 
increased cultivation additional labour was required but in 1917 and 1918 
the military situation was such that there was urgent need of men. We 
shall see what steps were taken to reconcile these conflicting needs. 

§ I. The AGRICUITORAL LABOURER .AND MILIT.AKY .SERVICE. 

The mobilization of the Army and the enlistment of large numbers 
of men caused some difficulty to the farmers in getting in the harvest of 
1914 (r), A general shortage was not, however, severely felt at once. 
Returns obtained by the Board of Trade showed that the number of male 
persons in regular employment in agriculture in January 1915 was 12.4 
per cent, less than in January 1914 (2). As 15.6 per cent, of the persons 
employed in January I9r4 had joined tlie naval or military forces, it was 
evident that the fanners had been able to fill the places of one in five of 
those who had joined. This had been done by employing men who had 
previously been casual labourers or men who were usually continuously 
employed in the summer, but were unemployed or did other than agri- 
cultural work in the winter. 

At tills time the most pressing need was for milkeis, horsemen (who 
had been recruited in especially large numbers for the new armies) and 
men competent to work threshing machines. 


fi) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Septtmbet 1^14. 
(h') Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1915. 
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In the summer of 1915 the shortage was strongly felt and instructions 
were issued to General Officers Commanding-in-Chief and to Officers 
Commanding Districts that when there was no one over recmitable age 
available, a working farm bailiff or foreman, a head carter, horseman, 
and second horseman in the case of a large farm, or waggoner, a head 
stockman or yardman, a shepherd, and necessary milkers (until either 
women, or men not of recmitable age could be trained to take their place, 
or other means could be provided to replace them) should not be induced 
to enlist, and that sufficient engine-drivers, blacksmiths and thatchers 
should be left, as far as possible, in every district (r) . 

The same concession was also made in respect of the engine drivers 
and mechanics employed by proprietors of steam ploughs and threshing 
machinery. 

In the event of a difference of opinion arising between Recruiting 
Officers and farmers or proprietors of agricultural machinery' with regard 
to the enlistment of special men, it was arranged that the Chairman 
of each Petty Sessional Division in England and Wales should select a 
magistrate to act as referee in cases of the kind. Particulars of the case 
for reference to a magistrate were to he stated on a form which would 
be supplied by Recruiting Officers on reouest. The form, when completed, 
was to be forwarded to the Clerk to the Petty Sessional Division concerned, 
who would send it to the selected magistrate and arrange a day convenient 
to the parties for a hearing. At the hearing only the Recruiting Officer 
and the employer would be iiermitted to attend and be heard. 

At this time the National Register was being prepared with a view 
to ascertaining definitely what men were available for military service, 
but on 28 September the President of the Board of Agriculture was able 
to announce that he had arranged with the Secretary of State for War 
that, as soon as the analysis of the National Register had been completed, 
men of the classes of working farm baihfis, shepherds, stockmen (includ- 
ing milkers), horsemen, thatchers, engine drivers, and mechanics and 
attendants on agricultural machinery, steam ploughs and threshing 
machines would not be accepted for enlistment, even if they should offer 
themselves (2) . 

In connection with the system of recruiting adopted towards the 
end of igt5 and usually known as Lord Derby’s Recruiting Scheme, special 
arrangements were made to retain a sufficient number of labourers on 
the land (3) . , 

Under this scheme a man who wished to join the Army might elect 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1915. 

(2) Appeal by Tyord Selbome to the fiirmers aiid occupiers of iaud in England and Wales 
[Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1915). 

(j) Circular, dated 19 Xoveniber rgt5, addressed by the I/Dcal Government Board to 
Eocal .\uthoriUeo, Resume of this Circular so far as at relates to ugiiculturc, and Statement 
prepared by the Board of Agriailtfire as to the effed; on agriculture of T<ord Derby’s Recruit- 
ing Scheme, published in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1915. 
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to be enlisted for immediate service with the Colours or to be “ attested," 
placed in the Reserve (Section B), grouped, and returned to his civil oc- 
cupation until Ids group was called up for service. 

There were 46 groups, 23 for single men (including widowers without 
children dependent upon them), each year of age constituting a separate 
group, and 23 similar groups for married men ; the first group consisted 
of single men aged 18 years, the 46th of married men aged 40. Men mar- 
ried subsequently to 15 August 1915, the date of registration, were treated 
as single men. It was proposed to call up the groups for military service 
in the numerical order of the groups, except that men of 18 years would 
not be called up for service in any case until they attained the age of 
19 years. 

To deal with questions arising in connection with the new recruiting 
arrangements local authorities were invited to form committees. These 
committees were styled I/ical Tribunals and a Central .Appeal Tribunal 
was appointed by the Government to deal with cases referred to them by 
the Local Tribunals. 

Certain classes of skilled agricultuiai labourers had been " starred ” 
in connection with the National Register, and a list of reserved occupa- 
tions had been prepared which included certain occupations in trades 
allied to agriculture. The Army Couucil had issued instnictious to all 
Recruiting Officers that starred men and men on the list of reserved oc- 
cupations who wished to join the Army should not be enlisted for immed- 
iate service with the Colours. They could only be attested, grouped, 
and passed to the Array Reserve, and immediately sent back to their 
civil occupations. They would be provisionally exempted from actual serv- 
ice and would not be called up unless it was decided by the Central Ap- 
peal Tribunal that it was no longer necessary in the national interest for 
them to continue to be provisionally exempted. 

Questions as to whether the occupation of a man was, in fact, a starred 
or a reserved occupation or whether it was necessary, in the national 
interest, that he should be retained in civil employment, were to be in- 
vestigated by the Ixical Tribunals, which would report to the Central -Ap- 
peal Tribunal for decision. 

Where a man who was actually engaged in a starred occupation had 
not been starred, the man or his employer could make an application to 
the I..ocal Tribunal. If the Recruiting Officer agreed to the application, 
the man would be treated as though he had been starred. If not, the 
Local Tribunal were to investigate the facts and report, with their recom- 
mendations, to the Central Appeal Tribunal. 

If any “ starred ” man had inadvertently been enlisted for immediate 
service with the Colours, the employer was to write at once to the Area 
Commander, the War Office having promised to take all possible steps 
to transfer the man to the Army Reserve and send him back to liis civil 
occupation . 

In the case of a man who was not in the list of " starred ” or “ reserved ” 
occupations, but who might be individually indispensable to an em- 
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ployer’s business, the employer might bring the case of any such man — 
if he had been attested, grouped and passed into the Reserve (but not 
if he had been enlisted for immediate service with the Colours) — before 
the bocal Tribunal with a view to his being placed in a later group, but in 
these cases the man himself had also to state that he was willing to remain 
in the employer's service if a claim were allowed, and the man's consent to 
this was therefore made a condition precedent to any claim by the employer. 

If the Recruiting Officer raised no objection to the claim, the case 
might be treated as decided, and the I<ocal Tribunal would notify the em- 
ployer accordingly. Failing agreement, the bocal Tribunal would decide 
whether the man should be placed in a later group and if so in which group. 
It was not competent to the laical Tribunal in a case of this kind to decide 
that a man was to be provisionally exempted from service and not to be 
called up with the group in which he was placed. 

The bocal Tibunal could not place a man back more than 10 groups 
but if, when the time came to call up the group to wliich the man had 
been postponed, the circumstances continued to be such as to justify his 
being placed in a still later group, application to this effect might be made 
to the Local Tribunal by the employer or the man as the case might be, 

The term “ indispensable " was to be strictly interpreted. It would 
lot be enough for the employer to show that he would be inconvenienced, 
:ven seriously inconvenienced , by the loss of the man . Speaking generally, 
the employer had to show not only that the man was individually indis- 
lensable, but also that every effort had been made to obtain a temporary 
mbstitute for him, and that the employer had given reasonable facilities 
;or men in his employment to enlist. 

Farmers themselves, in common with other employers, had not been 
starred, but as it was essential from the national point of view that there 
should be someone on each farm to direct the business and ensure the 
iroper cultivation of the land, the President of the Board of Agriculture 
-iiged farmers of military age who desired to join the Army not to enlist 
:ot immediate service with the Colours, but to be attested and grouped 
n Section B, Army Reserve. If a farmer remained on his farm, it was 
bought that it should be possible for him in most cases to release his 
ion for military .service, unless that son were really indispensable to the 
mltivation of the farm owing to the enlistment of the skilled labourers. 

If a skilled agricultural labourer who had been " starred ” as such 
eft his employment on the farm in order to take up other work not con- 
lected with agriculture, the “ starring” of that man cea.sed to be oper- 
dive (i). 

It was officially announced on 17 December 1915 that against the 
lames of men ” starred,” men authorized to wear a war work badge is- 
iiied by the Government, and men actually engaged in a resen'ed occup- 
ition a mark was placed in the Army Register (2). Owing to the pres- 

(i) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Deormber 1915. 

('2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1916. 
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sure in recmiting offices, however, it was thought that in some cases the 
mark might have been omitted. If any man in the categories mentionaj 
received a notice calling him up for service, he was at once to see his em. 
ployer, who should forward the notice forthwith to the Recruiting Officer 
who issued it, together with a certificate s^ed by the employer, stating 
the precise occupation in which the man was actually engaged, and the 
name, address and business of the firm by which he was employed. 

On receipt of these particnlars the Recruiting Officer would provi- 
sionally cancel the notice calling up the man, and, if on investigation it 
was found that the statements made by the employer were correct, a mark 
would be placed in the Army Register against the name of the man. I[ 
the Recruiting Officer had reason to doubt whether the man was entitled 
to have a mark placed against his name, he would take steps to have tlie 
matter investigated. 

War Agricultural Committees and their District Committees had 
not at this time the tight to appear before the Local Tribunals, but they 
could bring to the notice of those Ttilnmals in writing any facts which 
they might consider of importance bearing on cases connected with the 
starring of skilled agricultural labourers, the indispensability of particu- 
lar employees, etc. (i). 

Under the Military Service Act 1916 all men were on the appointed 
date (2 March 1916) deemed to have been enlisted and to have been pass- 
ed to the Reserve who 

1. Were ordinarily resident in Great Britain on 15 .August 1915, 
or had become or thereafter became ordinarily resident in Great Britait 
after that date ; 

2. Had attained the age of 18 years on 15 August 1915 and had not 
attained the age of 41 before 2 March 1916; 

3. Were on 2 November 1915 single or were widowers without 
children dependent on them, subject to certain exceptions, amongst 
which were : - 

(a) members of the Regular or Reserve Forces. 

(h) men who had left or been discharged from the naval or military 
service of the Crown in consequence of disablement or ill-health. 

(c) men who had oSered themselves for enlistment and had been 
rejected since 14 Augu.st 1915. 

The Act did not apply to men who voluntary attested under Lord 
Derby’s Scheme in Section B, Army Reserve. Under Section 2, Sub-section 2 
of the Act, Government Departments were empowered to certify that men 
engaged in certain occupations (known as " certified occupations ”) might 
be exempted on the ground that the work of such men was work of 
national importance. The agricultural occupations which were so certified 
by the Board of Agiicnlture were as follows (2) 

(1) Circular Letter, dated qg December 1915, addres.sed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War Agricultural Cominittce.s {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January igi6). 

(2) Notice to Fanners Usned by the Board of Agriculture {Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture, Febni.ary igrb). 
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Agricultural Enginemen and Mechanics. — Agricultural machinery, 
steam ploughs and threshing machines: Attendant, driver, mechanic 

Farm Workers. — Farm bailifi, foreman, grieve, steward. 

Farm beastman, byreman, cattleman, stockman, yardman. 

Farm carter, horseman, ploughman, teamster, wagoner. 

Farm hind (if foreman or ploughman). 

Farm servant (if foreman or ploughman) (Scotland). 

Farm shepherd. 

Thatcher. 

Farmers and Market Gardeners. — Farmer (including market gardener 
and fruit farmer) provided that 

{a) Farming was his sole occupation, and his personal labour or 
superintendence was indispensable for the proper cultivation of bis hold- 
ing ; or 

(6) If he were partly occupied in another occupation and his per- 
sonal lalxiur or superintendence was indispensable for the proper culti- 
vation of his holding, and such cultivation was expedient in the national 
interest. 

Foreman in all departments of hop, fruit or market gardens. 

Stud Attendants. — Stallion man (a man who looks after and travels 
a stallion). Stud groom (Scotland). 

These “ certified occupations” were the same as those previously 
known as “ starred ” or “ reserved ” occupations, with some additions 
and revisions, notably the addition of “ Farmer (including market gar- 
dener and fruit farmer)”. 

The only persons entitled to be exempted were those whose principal 
and usual occupation was one of the certified occupations. 

Applications for exemption were to be made to the Local Tribiuial, 
but the military representiitive might object to a certificate of exemption 
being granted on the grounds that : — 

(a) The man's principal and usual occupation was not in fact one 
of the " certified occupations”, or that 

(h) Not withstanding that the man's principal and usual occupa- 
tion was one of the “certified occupations” it was no longer ■ necessary 
in the national interest that he should continue in civil employment. 

-An appHcation for a certificate of exemption might also be made 
by or in respect of a man who was not engaged in a “ certified occupation”, 
on the ground that it was expedient in the national interest that the man 
should, instead of being employed in military service, be engaged in other 
work in which he was habitually e.ugaged or in which he wished to be en- 
gaged ; that, if he were being educated or trained for any work, it was 
e.xpedient that he should continue to he so educated or trained ; that serious 
hardship would ensue if the man were called up for Army service owing 
to his exceptional financial or business obligations or domestic position ; 
on the ground of ill health or infirmity ; on the ground of a conscientious 
objection to the undertaking of combatant service. 

The Act did not apply to men who had attested voluntarily under 
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liorA Derby's Scheme, but it was provided that a voluntarily attested 
man whose principal and usual occupation was one of the “ certified oc- 
cupations”, might go to the local military representative and claim that 
fie should not be called up for military service. If the military represent- 
ative agreed, the necessary steps would be taken by the mihtary author- 
ities to secure that the man was not called up so long as the exemption 
continued, but if the military representative disagreed application might 
be made to the I./3cal Tribunal, who would decide the case. 

As it was certain that the military authorities would claim for the 
Army all men liable to military service who were not absolutely essential 
on any particular farm the Board of Agriculture asked the War Agricul- 
tural Committees to consider the possibihty of initiating some scheme for 
a redistribution of agricultural labour (i). There were districts in which 
some farms were still carrying practically their ordinary staff, while in 
other cases the labour had been so depleted as to render it almost imposs- 
ible to carry on the cultivation of the farms. It was recognized that any 
such scheme must be voluntary, but it was in the interests of the 
farmers, as well as of home food production, that there should he a 
redistribution of the available labour. 

It soon became necessary to make a careful revision of the list of 
certified occupations in order to insure that as many as possible of the 
young unmarried men who could be spared without serious detriment to 
essential national services should be released for service in the Army (2). 

In view of the evidence which had reached the Government that in 
certain cases the number of men of military age who were being retained 
on the land was greater than was absolutely essential if full use were made 
of the services of older men, women and other sources of labour, it was 
decided from and after i May 1916, to apply a closer .scrutiny to the cases 
of unmarried men who were farm bailiffs, foremen, grieves and stewards 
if they were under 30 years of age, and to all other unmarried men who 
were under 25 yearsof age.It was not proposed to alter the existing arrange- 
ment so far as it related to the farmers themselves and to the small holders 
who were included witliin the definition ” fanner (including market 
gardener and fruit farmer) ”. 

It was also decided that no single man of military age should continue 
to be regarded as engaged in a certified occupation unless he had held 
his post, or one of similar character with another employer, previous to 
15 August 1915, 

The effect of these modifications would be that instead of there being 
a presumption that the men concerned could receive certificates of exemp- 
tion from military service, unless objection were made by the military 
representative, the duty of .showing that the men were absolutely indis- 


(1) Circul.'ir LettL-r, dated 1 7 March 1916, addressed by the Bctard of .Agriculture to County 
War a^griculturul CommiUties {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1916), 

(2) Cirnilar Letter, dated 25 March 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture to Comity 
War Agriailtural Committees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1916), 
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petisable for the cultivation of the farm or the maintenance of the head 
of live stock would be thrown on the farmers, and they would have to 
satisfy the I.ocal Tribunals in each particular case that it was in the 
national interest that the men shonld continue in their civil employment. 

Arrangements were made at tliis time for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Agriculture who would be authorized to appear 
before the Appeal Tribrmals and the Board of Agriculture requested the 
IVar Agricultural Committees to take immediate steps, through the Dis- 
trict Committees or otherwise, to nominate prominent agriculturists to 
represent the Board before each Local Tribunal. 

The revised list of certified agricultural occupations was issued by 
the Board of Agriculture on 19 April 1916 (i). The men who ceased to 
lie* included in the list of Certified Occupations were as follows : — 

(a) Farm bailiff, foreman, grieve, steward. Unmarried men under 
the a^e oj 30. 

Farm beastman, byreman, cattleman, 
stockman, yardman. j 

Farm carter, horseman, ploughman, f ,, , . , 

1 . >10 'I unmatned men under the 

teamster, wagoner. 

Farm hind (if foreman or ploughman). I 

Farm sen'ant (if foreman or ploughman), I 
Scotland. 

Foreman in hop, fruit or market garden. Unmarried men under the 
a^e of 25. 


(J) Men who were not engaged in the same occupation on or be- 
fore 15 August 1915 as that in which they were now engaged. 

As a result a certificate of exemption given to any man within 
those classes on the ground that he was engaged in a certiW occupation 
would automatically cease to be in force on i May, no matter what period 
of exemption had been granted previously by a Tribunal. If, therefore, 
his employer thought it necessarj' to retain tus services, he would have to 
apply to the I/ical Tribunal for a renewal of the certificate of exemption, 
on the ground that his services were still indispensable. 

Early in the autumn of 1916 the Army Council addres.sed a letter 
to General Officers Commanding in Chief, Districts, and to Officers Com- 
manding Recruiting Areas in which it was stated that in order to maintain 
the production of food supplies, to allow of the autumn cultivation, and 
generally to review the agricultural situation, it had been agreed that, 
subject to any decision of the Man-Power Board, and subject to any revi- 
sion which developments of the military situation and further information 
in regard to the agricultural situation might demand, no more men from 
among those employed in agriculture would, until i January 1917, and, in 
the case of men whose whole time employment on a holding was necessary 
for maintaining milk production, until .April 1917, be called to the Colours, 


ID Journal ni Board of Agricullure, May 1916. 
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except in return for men released from the Colours for work at agricul- 
ture (i). 

Prior to these dates, however, direct substitution of men not fit fot 
general service who were with the Colours would be made for men fit for 
service who were still in civil life, but cases would occur where it was more 
in the national interest to call up a man employed in agriculture from one 
place, and to send from the Colours a man not fit for general service to 
work at agriculture in another. 

To this general agreement the cases of certain men who had been re- 
fused exemption by the Tribunals, but who, at the urgent request of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture had been allowed to remain for a 
further stated period in civil fife for agricrrltural work, wortld be treated 
as exceptions, and their retention in civil employment was to be cousiefcr- 
ed by local military airthorities together with the representative of the 
Board of Agriculture on the County Appeal Tribunal. 

A scale of labour bad been agreed upon between the Army Council and 
the Board of Agriculture as desirable to retain on farms. This scale was: — 

One skilled able-bodied man or lad (wherever possible not of milit- 
ary age) for each of the following;— 

each team of horses required to cultivate the land ; 
every 20 cows in milk, when the assistance of women or boys was 
available ; 

every 50 head of stall or yard stock, when auxiliary feeding was 
resorted to and the assistance of women or Ixiys was available ; 

every 200 sheep, exclusive of lambs, grazed on enclosed lands ; 
every 800 sheep running or mountain or hifl pasturage. 

It was not intended that this scale should be imdeviatingly followed, 
nor did it embrace all descriptions of men employed on the land ; it W’as 
circulated merely to afford guidance as to the numlier of certain classes 
of men who were reciuired to preserve tlie farming industry. 

In connection with the arrangement above outlined Officers Command- 
ing Units at home were instructed to prepare lists of men who before 
enlistment were engaged in agriculture and who could be transferred to 
the Army Reserve and returned to their agricultural occupation, in order 
to release younger men who were fit for general service in the field {2). 
The Officers Commanding would appoint a Military Substitution Officer 
for each area, and a repre,sentative of agriculture was to be appointed to 
co-operate with him, 'Wherever possible, the representative of the Board 
of Agriculture before the Appeal Tribunal was to be the Agricultural Re- 
presentative for dealing with substitution cases, but if he could not under- 
take the duty, the Chairman of the War Agricultural Committee in consul- 
tation, if necessary, with the Committee was to nominate another person 
or other persons for the purpose. 

(i) Circular Lettc-r, dated 5 October 1916 addressed by the Board of Agriculture to County 
War Agricniltural Conuiiiitccs {Journal 0/ the Board of Agriculture-, October 1916) 

(i) Circular I.,ctter, <l.atcd 9 N’ovetnber 1916, addressed by Ibe Board of Agiicullurc to 
County War Agricultural Couimiiiees {Journal of Ihe Board or Agriculture, December 1916). 
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The employer would be approached by the Substitution Officer with 
a riew to ascertaining whether he was employing any man fit for general 
service. If he were, a substitute was to be offered, selected from men 
who, before enlistment, were employed in agriculture, and, if possible a 
man who was employed with that employer or in the same parish. If 
the proposed substitution were agreed upon, the War Office would take 
steps to place the substitute on the farm. If it were not agreed to, the Sub- 
stitution Officer was to consult with the Agricultural Representative and 
if the farmer were unwilling to agree to the substitution on grounds which 
appeared to the Substitution Officer and the Agriailtuial Representative 
lo be unreasonable, the certificate of exemption heldftyy the man fit for 
general service still employed by the farmer was to be reviewed, and the 
fact that a substitute had been offered and refused was to be brought to 
the notice of the Tribunal. 

If a man who had been transferred to the Reserve for the purpose of 
working at agriculture should leave the occupation to which he had been 
assigned he was, as a rtde, to be called up for service with the Colours ggain 
and would not be allowed to take up) other employment without the con- 
sent of the military authorities. 

Area Commanders and Agricultural Representatives were to satisfy 
themselves that the wages to be paid to the substitutes were fair and in 
accordance with the rates ruling in the district. 

All differences arising between farmers and substitutes were to be 
dealt with by the Area Commander in consultation, if necessary, with the 
Agricultural Representative and if a substitute left a farmer who had 
treated him well another substitute was to be provided if the fanner 
applied for one. 

Before the end of 1916, the War Office obtained, by means of a Cen- 
sus Form, particulars of the laljonr employed on farms, together with 
information as to the cropping and stock, and of the men formerly employed 
who liad joined the Army since the outbreak of the War (i). 

The forms were left on all occupiers of five acres of land and upwards, 
and were distributed and collected by the police. They were filled up in 
duplicate, one copy being sent by the police direct to the War Office, where 
the information was tabulated and summarized. The other copy was 
sent to the Officer Commanding the recruiting area in which the farm was 
situated. These latter forms were scrutinized by committees set up in each 
area and a report was attached to each form stating whether, having re- 
gard to the scale of labour agreed upon,' together with a knowledge of 
local conditions, it was considered that the labour available was (a) suffici- 
ent, (i) excessive, (c) deficient. In cases where the labour on the holding 
was considered either exces.sive or deficient, the particular deficiency or 
e.vcess was to be stated, «. g., ploughman, carter, general labourer. 

.Agriculturists were represented on the committees undertaking the 
scrutiny. Arrangements for appointing suitable persons were made by the 


1,1) Joitmai of the Board of AftrienUHre, December 1916. 
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representatives of the Board of Agriculture before the Appeal Tribunal^ 
in conjunction with the War . Agricultural Committees. 

The Agricultural Census disclosed that there was an imnecessarilj 
strong complement of agricultural labourers in some parts of England auj 
Wales, hut that other farming districts had too few men left to secure that 
increase in food production which was desirable in the national interest (i). 

However as a result of representations made to them by the Boar! 
of Agriculture and to enable a complete review of the situation as regards 
agricultural labour to be made in the light of the information disclosed 
by the analysis of the Agrictdtural Census, the Army Coimcil agreed that 
a further short periSd of delay would he allowed in calling up men from 
agriculture. TMs would be effected by granting leave to all agricultural 
workers who were due to report on i January tgiy, until such time as 
they received further instructions to join. 

The urgent necessities of the inilitary situation in January 1917 made 
it necessary to call up half of the 60,000 men engaged in agriculture to 
whom the tribunals had refused certificates of exemption (2),. It was 
agreed, however, that beyond 30,000 men, no more men would be taken 
from agriculture without the express approval and sanction of the Wai 
Cabinet, 

In order to make good the loss of 30,000 men , the military author- 
ities arranged to replace them by a corresponding number of substitutes. 
The men would not necessarily he skilled agriculturists, but a considerable 
proportion would lie men skilled in the management of horses. Efforts 
would also he made by the War Office to supply as many more men as from 
time to time they might have at their disposal from C3 men or other 
sources. 

Recruiting officers were instructed to consult the representatives of 
the County War Agricultural Executive Committees in order to decide 
which men were to lie called up for service in each recruiting area and 
sub-area (3). 

Subject to the exigencies of the military situation, no more Class B or 
Class C men were to he taken from agriculture, and if a man, on medical 
examination, was placed in either of those classes he would not be called 
up, or if he liad lieen called up since 12 January 1917, his notice would be 
cancelled and he would be returned to his civil occupation. 

Where a farmer had on his farm only the amount of male labour set 
out in the agreed scale, it was arranged that the position of lus employees 


(i| Notice irisued by the War Office on 21 December 1916, quoted iu ^ienioranduw, 
ilatcd DeceinheT 1916, addressed by the Roard of Agriculture to County War 2\gricuiturai 
Coinmitlces {Jourml of thi' Board of Agriculture, January 1917). 

(2) Notice to Fanners Issued by the Board of Agriculture on 16 January 1917 and Detier 
to the Press signed by the Secretary of Shite for War and the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and issued on 24 January T917 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1917'). 

(3) McinorctKliiin, dated 28 February 1917, issued by tlic Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journul 
of the Board of AgricuUurc, March 1917). 
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with regard to their liability to military service should not be affected in 
jny way by the number of women a farmer might employ. Women labour 
ms not to be regarded as in substitution for male labour, but to be sup- 
plementary onlye 

The list of agricultural certified operations was again revised and the 
following amended list was issued on 20 March 1917 (i) : — 

Farmer (including Market Gardener and Fruit Farmer), — Provided 
that — 

[a] farming is his .sole occupation and his personal labour or superin- 
tendence is indispensable for the proper cultivation of his holding ; 

(t) if he is partly occupied in another occupation, his personal 
ilabour or superintendence is indispensable for the proper cultivation of 
; his holding and such cultivation is expedient in the national interest. 

Agricultural machinery', steam ploughs and threshing machines ; At- 
tendant, driver, mechanic. 

Farm bailiff, foreman, grieve, steward [Unmarried men up to the age 
0/ 3U not covered hy list). 

Farm beastman, byreman, cattleman, , 
teamster, waggoner f Unmarried men up to 

Farm carter, horseman, ploughman, the age oj 25 not covered 
teamster, waggoner I by list. 

Farm hind (if foreman or ploughman). 1 

Shepherd. 

Thatcher. 

Stallion man (a man who looks after and travels a stalHon). 

Hop, fruit and market gardens — Foreman [Unmarried men up to 
the age of 25 not covered by list). 

Seed growing industry:. Head of department, seed expert [Unmar- 
ried men up to the age of 30 and married men tip to the age of 25 ttot covered 
hy list] 

Forest-tree nurseries : Seed expert [Unmarried men up to the age of 
and married men up to the age of 31 not covered by list). 

In view of the irajxjrtance of maintaining a supply of agricultural seeds 
!t was urged that farmers growing agricultural seeds in bulkier seedsmen 
should receive special consideration from the Tribunals with regard to 
the trained men required for the purpose. 

•Age meant age of the man on i May igi6. A man under the age 
limits stated in the list, if found on examination by a Recruiting Medical 
Board, before his case had been decided by a Tribunal, not to be fit for 
General Service (Category A) or for Garrison Duty Abroad (Category B), 
was entitled to be treated as engaged in a certified occupation. 

Unmarried men in any of the occupations included in the list were 
covered only if they could show that they were engaged in the same 


(i) >sotic« issued by the Food Production Dcj>artincnt of the Bcsirtl of Agiicuiiure on 20 
•March T917. {Journal of ihe Board of AgricuUitre, April 1917). 
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occupation on or before the date when the National Register was made, 
namely 15 August 1915. 

Men who on 2 November 1915 were unmarried or were widowers 
without any child dependent on them were to be treated as unmarried men 
for the purpose of the list. 

The Military Service (Review of Exemptions) Act, 1917, which received 
the Royal Assent on 5 April 1917, gave the Array Council power to 
call up for examination the following three classes of men excepted 
from the operation of the Military Service Acts, 1916, as being — 

(a) a member of the territorial force, who is, in the opinion of the 
Army Council, not suited for foreign service ; and 

(b) a man who had left or been discharged from the naval 01 
military service of the Crown in consequence of disablement or ill- 
health ; and 

(c) a man who had been previously rejected or any ground, either 
after offering himself for enlistment or after becoming subject to the 
Military Service Acts, 1916. 

These general powers did not, however, extend to any man who was 
for the time being engaged in agriculture and whose work was certified 
by the Board of Agriculture to be work of national importance and who 
was engaged on such work on 31 March 1917. 

Although the local military authorities had li.sts in their possession as 
regards each area showing the men who were brought within the general 
provi.sions of the Act, they had no precise information as to which men 
were working on the land (i). 

It was, therefore, necessary to send a notice to every man who came 
within the general provisions. If a man engaged in agriculture received 
the notice, and claimed that he was not liable to have the notice sent to 
him, the procedure was to complete the certificate on the back of the 
notice and return it to the Recruiting Officer. The military authorities 
then sent to each County War Executive Committee full particulars of 
the men in the county who claimed to be exempted from the Act on the 
ground that they were employed in agriculture on 31 March 1917 and 
that their work was of national importance. The Committee ascertained 
whether each individual man was so employed and if they were satisfied 
that be ought to be exempted they issuei^a certificate that he was exempt- 
ed from the provisions of the Act. If the Recruiting Officer objected in 
any individual case to the decision of the Executive Committee, he sent 
particulars to the War Office, who referred the matter to the Food Produc- 
tion Department. 

No hard -and fast rules were laid down for the guidance of the Com- 
mittee as regards the particular agricultural occupations which were of 
national importance. 


(r) Meinoraiithmi: dated 2S April 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture to County War Agricnltural Executive Committees {jMtrnal of tke Board 
of AgricuUure, May 1917). 
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A deputation from the Federation of War Agricultural Committees 
in England and Wales waited upon the Prime Minister on 2 April 1917 
and as a result of this deputation and of an agreement arrived at between 
the Army Council and the Federation, the whole question of agriculture 
and recruiting was re-considered by the War Office and the Food Produc- 
tion Department (l). 

Previous arrangements of a general character were cancelled and as 
regards men employed in agricrdture who had been refused exemption 
by the Tribunals, the following procedure was arranged. Where the 
man was employed on a farm, not being the farmer himself or the manager 
of the holding, and the Agricultural Representative appointed by the 
Executive Committee considered that if the man were taken for military 
service the labour on the farm would be unduly depleted, the Represent- 
ative was to bring the case at once to the notice of the Executive Commit- 
tee, with a view to their arranging for the provision of a substitute, either 
from an agricultural company, by the transfer of a farm worker classified 
B or C as regards military service and employed on a farm where -there 
was excess of labour, from- the National Service Volunteers, or otherwise. 
At the same time the Agricultural Representative was to notify the Re- 
cruiting Officer concerned, or (if he were not aware which Recruiting Of- 
ficer was concerned) the Officer Commanding the Recruiting Area, of his 
opinion and the action taken. The Recruiting Officer or the Area 
Commander would then arrange for the man’s calling-up notice to be 
suspended to enable a substitute to be provided, but if the substitute 
were not provided within a period of three weeks from the date of the 
Representative’s notification the man would be called up for service 
with the Colours. 

If, however, the man in question were the farmer or was, in effect, 
the manager of the holding, and were required to maintain the production 
of food upon it, the Agricultural Representative was at once to notify 
the Executive Committee, who, if they were satisfied that the man's pre- 
sence on the farm was indispensable, were to notify the Area Commander 
to this effect ; if he agreed with the opinion of the Executive Committee, the 
Area Commander was required to submit full particulars of the case to the 
War Office and in the meanwhile the calling-up notice would be suspended. 

To cope with the work involved by the new arrangements, the Food 
Production Department urged the Agricultural Executive . Committees 
to make arrangements for the appointment of Representatives to act as 
assistants to the Committee’s Chief Representative, and it was suggested 
that the Representatives of the Board of Agricrdture before the I,ocal 
Tribunals should be utilized as the local agents of the Executive Committee, 

It was subsequently agreed that no men who had been on i July and 
still were employed whole time on a farm on farm work of national impor- 

{1} Memorandum, dated 5 May 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of the 
of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Ehrecutive Committees {Journal oj thi 
l^oard of Agriculture, June 1917)- 
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tance would be posted for service with the Colours, or called up for medical 
examination or re-examination, except with the consent of the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee, even though a substitute might have _b«ii 
provided or offered (i). 

The description “ employed whole time on a farm on farm work " 
covered men employed in agriculture as thatchers, drivers of engines or 
motor tractors (including tractor ploughmen), and market gardeners 
whole time employed in producing food of a character and amount to 
constitute national importance. The description did not include work 
on a poultry farm or a market garden for the production of flowers or 
of fruit. 

The procedure to be followed depended upon whether the men's cases 
had been finally disposed of by the Tribunals or not. lu the former case, 
if the Recruiting Officer knew that the man came within the agreement 
and that the Executive Committee would not consent to his being called 
up, no action was to be taken, and the man was to be allowed to remain in 
his civil occupation. If the Recruiting Officer was in doubt he was to 
refer the case to the Agricultural Executive Committee. 

Where a man held an absolute or conditional certificate of exemption, 
his case was to be referred by the local military authorities to the County 
Agriafltural Executive Committee, and if he was a man to whose calling 
up the Committee would not he prepared to consent, and to whom they 
would be prepared to issue a voucher that he came within the agreement, 
no application for the withdrawal of the certificate was to be lodged with 
the Tribunal. 

Although men covered by the agreement who held temporary certi- 
ficates of exemption or who had not yet made application to the Tribunals 
were not liable to be posted for service with the Colours, 'even if they did 
not apply for certificates of e.xemption or for the renewal of a certificate of 
exemption, such men were recommended in their own interest to apply 
to the Tribunals for formal certificates of exemption or for renewal.? thereof. 

If the recruiting officer objected in any individual case to the decision 
of the Agricultural Executive Committee, he was to send particulars to 
the War Office, who would refer the matter to the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. 

The efiect of the agreement was that no man whole-time employed on 
a farm on farm-work could be removed from his civil occupation without 
the consent of the -Agiiculttual Executive Committee. It was, however, the 
duty of the Committee to notify the military authorities that a particular 
man was not entitled to the benefit of the agreement in the following cir- 
cumstances : — 

I. If the Committee were satisfied that the man's work was not 
of national importance ; 


(i) Mcraoranduni, datfd i8 July T917, issued by the Food Production Department of.the 
Board of Agriculture to Ccninty War Agricultural Executive Cominitlees {Journal lh$ Board 
of Agriculture, August 1017 ). 
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2. Where the man was employed on a farm on which there was 
an excess of labour, unless (a) within three weeks from the date on which 
the case was referred to the Committee they had specified a farm to which 
the man was to move within three weeks of the date of the Committee’s 
notification to the man, and (b) the Committee were satisfied that the man 
would move as directed. If the man did not move within the time speci- 
fied, the Committee was to notify the recruiting officer that he was not 
entitled to the benefit of the agreement. 

Doubt having arisen a.s to the meaning of the statement that the 
expression “ whole time employed on a farm on farm work " did not in- 
clude work on a market garden for the production of flowers or fruit, it 
was explained by the Food Production Department that the word " fruit ” 
was intended to include only luxury fruit, such as grapes, peaches, 
etc. (i). 

If the market garden on which a man was employed were mainly util- 
ized for producing vegetables and other crops of an amount and charac- 
ter to constitute national importance, the fact that a portion of the gar- 
den was devoted to fruit suitable for jam, or that part of the holding was 
an orchard, did not take the man out of th£ arrangement applicable to men 
employed whole-time on a fa'rm on farm work provided that the whole 
time of the individual whose case was under consideration was devoted 
to the cultivation of the part of the garden which produced crops of national 
importance. -Agricultural Executive Committees might also issue vouchers 
that they came within the agreement to particular individuals whole-time 
engaged on large farms in producing fruit for jam. 

In consequence of the passing of the Military Service Act, 1918, which 
received the Royal Assent on 6 February 1918, it became necessary to issue 
fresh regulations and instructions (2). 

So far as they effected men engaged in agriculture and allied trades 
the alterations made in the regulations and instructions related to the 
periods within which both attested and uuattested men, whose certificates 
of exemption had ceased to be in force, might apply for the renewal of their 
exemptions. 

No change was made in the case of men whose certificates had ceased 
to be in force before ii March 1918, but as regards both unattested and 
attested men whose certificates ceased to be in force after II March 1918, 
an application for renewal might be made before or within seven days 
after the date on which the certificate ceased to be in force. 

In April 1918 the need of the Army for men became urgent and arrange- 
ments were made with a view to releasing a number of men fit for general 


(i) Memorandum, dated 17 September 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Hxccutive Committees {Journal 
of Ike Board of Agriculture, October 1917). » 

{2) Memorandum, dated 25 March 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agricu'ture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal of the 
Hoard of Agriculture, April 1918). 
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service without depleting the man-power of any farm (l) . The Agricultural 
Executive Committees were asked to indicate the individual men whom 
they would be prepared to release for militarj' service upon the provision 
of substitutes. They would have ample opportunity of satisf3ring them- 
selves that the substitutes oSered were suitable and consequently that 
the amount of skilled labour of farms would be safeguarded. 

On 20 April 1918 an Order was issued as a Royal Proclamation under 
Section 3 of the Military Service (No. 2 ) Act, 1918, withdrawing certain 
certificates of exemption from military service (2). In so far as agriculture 
and the allied trades were concerned, the effect of the Proclamation was 
to withdraw the certificates of exemption granted or renewed to men hem 
in the years 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899, who had been classified in 
Medical Grade i or Category A, or who had not been medically graded 
or classified. It was, however, provided that application might be made 
to an Appeal Tribunal for the grant or renewal of a certificate of exemption 
in respect of a man who had established to the satisfaction of the County 
Agricultural Committee that he was a highly skilled agricultural worker, 
whole-time employed on a farm in farm work, and that he was irreplace- 
able and essential to the cultivation of the farm. Such application was 
to be lodged not later than 15 May 1918. 

For dealing with agricultural cases the Local Government Board re- 
commended the Tribunes first to go through them with the National Serv- 
ice Representative and the Agricultural Representative (3) 

A small committee or committees of three to five members would 
be best for this purpose. It would probably be found that in some cases 
exemption might be given, with the concurrence of the National Service 
Representative without a hearing. In those cases which it was found 
necessary to hear, notice of hearing was to be issued forthw’th. 

At the same time the Food Production Department of the Board of 
Agriculture urged Agricultural Executive Committees to ascertain 
at once the names of the men falling within the terms of the Proclamation 
and to send forms of application for leave to appeal for their exemption 
to the farmers employing such men (4). They were then to arrange for 
special meetings to consider applications received from employers. 

Instractions were subsequeutly issued by the Ministry of National Serv- 
ice that recruiting authorities might use their discretion as to the posting 
of makers, erectors or repairers of agricultural implements, tractors, 
steam ploughs or threshing machines, and attendants, drivers or mechanics 

(i) Memorandum, dated 15 April 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal ol 
the Board of Agriculture, May 1918), 

{2} Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1918. 

(3) Circular better, dated 23 April 1918, issued by the bocal Government Board [Journal 
of the Board of A griculture, May 19x8). 

(4) Circular better, dated 26 April 1918, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricuitural Executive Committees [Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, May 1918). 
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employP<i tliereon, whether they came within the ages covered by the 
Royal Proclamation of 20 April or not, bearing in mind the need for men 
for the Army and the importance of food production (i). This enabled re- 
cruiting authorities to suspend the calhng up of men of the ages and grades 
or medical categories afiected, with a view to allowing time for substitu- 
tion in urgent cases submitted by Executive Committees, 

The Food Production Department Itud particular stres,s on the im- 
portance of retaining the labour engaged in connection with steam tackle (2) . 
Such labour was highly skilled and for the time being irreplaceable, .so that 
any further reduction would entail the laying up of sets of tackle. 

At a later date a special arrangement was made whereby, in view 
of the importance attached by the War Office to the maintenance of the 
light horse breeding industry, provisional vouchers certifying that they 
were engaged in an occupation of national importance might be issued by 
.Agricultural Executive Committees to stud employees (3). 

Further to meet the requirements ot the mihtary situation an arrange- 
ment was made by the Board of Agriculture with the Ministry of National 
Service and the War Office for 30,000 Grade i men to be made available 
from agriculture for military service not later than 30 June 1918 (4), 
It was hoped that the large majority of these men would be recruited 
under the Proclamation of 19 April 1918, calling up men bora in the years 
1895-1899, but if the full number of men were not obtained under this 
Proclamation, it would be necessary to obtain the remainder from men 
up to 31 years of age. 

It was expected that additional labour, including a large number 
of prisoners of war, would be made available for agriculture to take the 
place of the men urgently required for immediate military service. 

It was subsequently arranged, however, that of the 30,000 men taken 
from agriculture g,ooo were to be left until after the harvest (5). Assur- 
ance was also given that no more “ keymen ” would be withdrawn from 
agriculture, subject to unexpected need arising for the Army, and that 
the “ keymen " included in the g.ooo men to be left until after harvest 
would not be taken (6). 

In September igi8 an agreement was made between the Food Produc- 

(1) Telegrani issued by the Ministty of ftatioual Service, 13 May igi8. Memorandum, 
dated 17 May 1918, addressed by the Food Ihoduclinn Department of the Hoard of Agri* 
culture to County War Agricultural T^xecutive Committees [Journal of Board of Agriculture, 
June 1918). 

(2) Memorandum, ilaled 5 June 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Apiculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal of the Board 
ol Agriculture, June 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 8 August 1918, issued by the Food Pniduction Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal of the 
^oard of Agriculture, September 1918). 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1918. 

(j) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(6) Reply by I^ird Clinton, Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
to a Question in the House of Lords, on 8 August 1918. [Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
August 1918). 
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tion Department of the Board of Agriculture, the Local Government Board 
and the Ministry of National Service that men principally and usually 
engaged throughout the year in the following occupations, provided they 
were so occupied on 28 May 1918, should be entitled to receive vouchers 
from Agricultural Executive Committees (i) 

(а) Rabbit-catchers, rat and mole-catchers, vermin-killers. 

(б) Hedgers, ditchers and drainers. 

(c) Men wholly employed on individual agricultural estates in the 
following occupations 

Agricultural masons, bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, slaters and 
men engaged in fencing or in making walls or gates. 

(li) Men engaged in looking after machinery for pumping-stations, 
etc., on agricultural estates. 

(c) Sheep-dippers, shearers and drovers. 

(/) Meu wholly engaged in willow-farming and withy growing. 

(g) Managers of sets of threshing-tackle. 

(h) Meu engaged in flax cultivation. 

(i) Auctioneers and valuers engaged as land and estate agents, 
whose services were considered by the Agricultural Executive Committee 
as being essential for the purpose of carrying on work connected with 
agriculture and production. 

It was further agreed that agricultural vouchers issued to men wholly 
engaged in the breeing of horses, whether heavy or light, would not he 
objected to by National Service Representatives. 

On the other hand it was agreed that the following classes should 
not be entitled to agricultural vouchers and that any vouchcis issued to 
them should be withdrawn : 

(a) Estate foresters and woodmen. 

(b) Private gardeners. 

(c) Men engaged in lime burning for agricultural purposes. 

{d) Poultry farmers. 

(e) Milk recorders, nicotine recorders, members of Agricultural 
Wages Boards, and sack contractors. 

(/) Heads of departments and experts in retail seed firms. 

The,se classes were to have beeu variously dealt with. Estate foresters 
and woodmen of certain ages and grades, for example, were included in 
a new list of certified occupations which was being prepared. 

At about the same time instructions were issued to Tribunals that in 
view of the importance, as a part, of the general policy of food production, 
of maintaining the kitchen gardens of private households, exemption was 
not generally to be refused to an experienced kitchen gardener whose exemp- 
tion was found to be essential for the production of large quantities oi 
necessary food supplies. 


(i) iletuoraiidum, 1 7 September 1918, issued by the Food Production Depurttneut 
of the Board oi .Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {/ourtuil 
oj the Board oi AgricuUure, October igiSt 
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With the cessation of hostilities on it November 1918 recruiting 
came to and end and as soon as possible arrangements were made for the 
demobilization of agriculturists. 

The first to be released were the so-called " key-men Within a 
week from the date of the armistice some of these men were on their way 
back to their farms (l). At the same time arrangements were made for 
the immediate release of the men who had recently been called up and who 
were stiU in the country. 

Up to 12 February 54,000 agriculturists had been demobilized (2). 
These included the so-called “ pivotal,” "contract " and “ slip ” men. 
The Board of Agriculture had submitted to the Department of Demobil- 
ization the names of 30,000 men for early release .from the Colours as 
“ pivotal ” men in agriculture. The “ contract " men were those who had 
been in a farmer’s employment on or before 4 August 1914 and whom 
he desired again to employ. The " slip ” men were men whom a farmer 
was ready to employ immediately they were demobiUzed, but who had 
not been in his employment before the War. 

As demobilization proceeded the labour shortage became less and less 
acute and though for the harvest of 1919 it was still necessary to make 
special efforts to obtain the required labourers, towards the end of that 
year there was found to be no great deficiency in the supply. J. K. M. 

{To be continued). 

(r) Reply of the' President of the Board of Agriculture to a Question in the House of Com- 
mons, i 3 NovembcT lyiS {Journal of Ike Board of AgricuUnre, December 191S) 

(2) Journal of the Board of A<triculture, February 1919. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING .TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


DENMARK. 

THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS. - Report of the Recess Commutbe on the ■Establish- 
ment OF A Department of Agriculture anp Industries for Irbl&nd. Dublin, 1906. 
— Foght (W. Harold): The Folk Hi^ School (£/. S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 
No. 22) rgr4. — Harvey fWilliam J.) and Rippien (Christian) : Denmark and the Danes. 
London, 1916, — Howe (Frederic C.): Denmark, a Co operative Commonwealth. New 
York, 1921. — Appel (Hans) ; Hojslroler, iu the Landbrugets Ordboc {Dictionary 
of Agriculture) (in course of publication). Copenhagen, rgzr. — Landohonomisk Aarboo 
FOR 1921 {Yearbook of Rural Economy). Copenhagen, 2921, — Statisttk Aarbog, 1921. 
{Statistical Yearbook). Copenhagen, 1921. 

It has often been asked, and not without the expression of some sur- 
prise, how it came about that the rural population of Denmark, who 
were for nearly 50 years as obstinately opposed as that of any other coun- 
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tiy to any innovation in methods of cultivation, now welcomes every 
new idea, unanimously employs the most improved methods, and puts 
into practice every form of co-operation. Those who have gone into the 
matter are all in agreement in placing the credit of the change of atti- 
tude to the " Folk High Schools,” which owe their inception to the in- 
spiration of Gnmdtvig (1783-1872). 

In 1828, Grundtvig was obliged to discard the dress of a pastor, and 
to go to London, where he was vividly impressed by the active practical 
life of the English, their devotion to physical exercise, their deeply-rooted 
feeling for personal independence, and the excellence of their educational 
methods viewed as a means for the moral training of yormg people. In 
1832, he published his ideas on national educational reform, protesting 
against the education which the upper classes were receiving under the 
influence of Germany and of France. He stated that three quarters of 
the intellectual classes hardly knew how to write Danish, that they knew 
nothing of their national history, and that their education only consisted 
in a collection of barren facts, accumulated in view of some examination. 
As he proclaimed twelve years later in the hearing of thousands of citi- 
xens, he for his part felt “ that the essential task was to arouse once 
more the soul of the people, and for that purpose to reawaken their re- 
ligious and patriotic sentiments ; that no beauty was too sublime for the 
people ; that the very springs of intellectual and moral life must be brought 
within their reach : that it was essential to establish in a new tyire of 
'school a living, effective, and national education.” 

Gnmdtvig was an idealist and it was left to others to translate his 
theories into practice. Several years had to elapse before one of his ad- 
mirers, a village artisan, Christian Kold, opened the first folk-school, that 
of Rodding (1844). The teaching was essentially oral, so that the school 
depended absolutely on the personality of the master. In consequence, 
failures were not uncommon on the other hand, there was evidence of 
success given in an irresistible impulse towards expansion. 

Usually a beginning is made in rented premises, but if success is as- 
sured, the school soon has its own premises. The school fees paid by 
the students cover the cost of the premises and the fittings, as well as the 
master’s salary. The local school inspectorate, however, in conjunction 
with the Council of the Commune, can grant scholarships in favour of 
promising students of slender means. In 1913-14 a sum of 520,000 crowns 
figured under this heading in the State budget. In 1920, each school 
recognized by the State could demand an annual grant in aid of 500 crowns, 
and, if required, a special allocation for the establishment of scholarships 
and purchase of material. The total grant in aid that the State can give 
to one school cannot, however, exceed 2,500 crowns a year. Taken al- 
together, the State grants in aid may not exceed 160,000 crowns a year. 

These figures may seem insignificant, but the schools themselves, 
with a strong sense of independence, do not ask for more. Their feeling 
against examinations is no less marked, and they would prefer to give 
up any claim to subsidies rather than establish examinations and thereby 
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kill study. As regards the instruction, it is above all based on the culti- 
vation of religious and patriotic sentiments, and as, according to Grundt- 
vig, the age most amenable to this cultural influence is between i8 and 
30 years, it is for young men and women of that age that the schools are 
gist and . foremost intended. 

The students spend the whole day in the school, and the master is 
present at at least one meal. The hours devoted to recreation are em- 
ployed in singing, gymnastics, etc. 

As regards the teaching, it naturally differs much from that given 
in the ordinary schools. " At the end of the fourth or fifth month of the 
course,” says a biographer of Grundtvig, " it is certain that each student 
knows various things he did not know before, but it matters little whether 
he knows much or little, provided that a new impulse has been bom in 
him, a new life, a new source of energy. ” 

The majority of the schools chiefly keep in view general education, 
understood in the widest and most comprehensive sense. Thus nation- 
al history sends roots down into Norse mythology while it move? for- 
ward to the discussion of social problems of the present day. In other 
cases, as at the Ryslinge school where the course of instruction is from 
November to April, practical information and general culture are intim- 
ately associated, as the following weekly time-table shows : 


Mother-tongue and Composition .... 6 hours 

Danish History 6 » 

Agricultural Book-keeping 2 » 

General History 6 • 

Geography 3 •> 

Natural Science ^ 

Iviterature 2 •> 

Drawing and Geometry 2 ' 

Law 1 

Rural Economy I ) 

Physical Training 6 » 


To these subjects are added caligraphy and book-keeping in the 
proportion of 24 hours distributed over the whole period of instraction, 
also reading and singing every evening, and English for the students who 
wish for it. 

Out of the 65 Folk High schools mentioned in the Land0konomkk 
Aurbog, 41 give only a general education, to which the other 24 add 
technical courses. 

According to the Statistical Year-book of Denmark, in 1919-20, 4,396 
young men and 3,599 young women have taken the courses of the schools 
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receiving grants in aid. They are classified as follows 

according to 

their age : 




Male 

Female 

Under i6 vears 

. . • • 30 

19 

From 16 to 18 years. . 

. . . . 284 

272 

From 18 to 25 years. . 

• ■ . • 3.542 

2.965 

Over 25 vears 

. . . . 540 

343 

Three quarters of the young 

men and more than two 

thirds of the 

young women were the sons and daughters of persons engaged in agri- 

culture, either occupying owners 

or tenants. 


As regards the various courses 

taken by the students the distributioc 

is as follows : 




Tales 

Females 

General Instruction . . 

. . ■ • 3.269 

3.213 

Supplementary Instruction . . . 271 

250 

Technical Courses . . . 

• • • • 743 

I 

Domestic Science . . . 

. . . . - 

56 

Physical Training . . . 

. . . . 113 

80 


We may add that the number of students varies between 7 (Skals) 
and 202 (Askov). The Askov School is the only one where the courses 
have been taken on several occasions by townspeople; its courses like 
University courses covet at least two years. H. M. R. U. 


FRANCE. 

A FAILURE IN PROFIT-SHARING. — Beckerich (Abel) ; Fiiation dcs salaires suivant 
les coiirs de bl6. Journal cT Agriculture pratique. Paris, 24 December 1921. 

We drew attention at the time (i) to the agreement between the Cen- 
tral Syndicate of the Mehm Society of Agriculture and the labourers of 
the region for the fixing of agricultural wages in accordance with the fluc- 
tuations in the market-price of wheat. 

In 1920, wheat stood at 100 francs the quintal and there was no rea- 
son to anticipate the fall that brought down the price to between 70 and 
75 francs, the current figures. In the ordinary course, fluctuations of less 
extent might and indeed ought to be expected in the course of successive 
years, with the normal state of production and of cost prices. 

In accordance with the agreement above mentioned, wages were to 
vary from 12 to 15 francs a day and from 350 to 440 francs a month, ac- 


(i) international Review 0/ Agricultural Ecrmomics, October 1920, page 747. 
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cording as the price of the quintal of wheat varied between 70 and too 

francs. 


price of quintal of wheat 

Daily wages 

Monthly wage;^ 

From 

70 to 

74 francs 

. . 12.00 francs 

350 francs 

From 

75 to 

79 francs 

. . 12.50 francs 

365 francs 

From 

80 to 

84 francs 

. . 13.00 francs 

380 francs 

From 

85 to 

89 francs . 

. . T3-50 francs 

395 francs 

From 

90 to 

94 francs . 

. . 14.00 irancs 

410 francs 

From 

95 to 

99 francs 

. . 14.50 francs 

425 francs 

From 100 to 

104 francs . 

. . 15.00 francs 

440 francs 


Neither masters nor men imagined that wheat would fall to prices 
approaching 70 francs, and it seemed likely that wages would be maintain- 
ed at the maximum ; the men congratulated themselves on having gained 
iincfuestionable advantages, and the masters had no misgivings in having 
agreed to the rise in wages on a basis which in their view was much better 
as being dependent on the price of wheat and out of their control. 

It would thus have been logical enough to insist on the literal carrying 
out of the contract, and at first sight one can hardly blame the masters 
for having tried, in accordance with the agreed conditions, to reduce wages 
to the figures corresponding with the new price of wheat. Naturally on 
the side of the men, prote.sts were raised, on the ground that if the price 
of wheat had fallen effectively, the cost of living would have lallen also. 
In point of fact, the price of bread was far from following the 25 to 30 per 
cent, fall in that of wheat, and up to the present time it is still far from 
doing so. 

A compromise proposed by the masteis on the basis of 13 francs a 
day and 380 to 390 francs a month has been accepted by the men after 
a ten days’ strike. It is the break-down of the sliding-scale system of 
fixing wages by the price of wheat. At first sight it certainly seems 
natural, in a wheat producing region, to interest those working on the farms 
in the results of fanning by proportioning their wage to the sale-price of 
the commodity to which their labour is contributory, but this is a postul- 
ate which assumes that the price of a certain agricultural product is ex- 
actly on a footing with the cost of Imng. The facts show that in reality 
this parallelism is not inevitable. M. B. 


NORWAY. 

THE WAGES OP AGRICOLTURAE LABOURERS FROM 1920 TO 1921, — KxosBV (NUs): 
Aibddslaiuieu i jordbniket. Driftsaarene 1919-20, 1920-21. [AgricuUwal wages from 
1919-20 to 1920-21). Communications of the Assodation for the Welfare of Norway. 
Inquiries into the Progress of Agriculture. No. 6, pp. 233-228. Christiana, 1921. — 
ARBBIDSI. 0 NNEN I joRDBRUKET Satnvirkf No. r 6 . Qnistiana, 15 

Ai^ust-<i 92 i. 

The Association for the Welfare of Norway has published a short 
report on agricultural wages in Norway for the yeare i920-2l,that !s to say 
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in respect of the summer half-year of 1920, and the winter half year oi 
1920-21, and has instituted a comparison with the preceding years. 

Male labourers receiving board and lodging earned on an average 
1.355 crowns a year as against 1,201 crowns in the preceding year, that 
is a rise of 13 per cent. The highest wages were paid in Upland and in 
Buskerud, and the lowest in Nordland and in More. 

Women receiving board and lodging earned on an average 703 crowns 
a year, that is a rise of 15 per cent, on the preceding year, when they earned 
613 crowns. The highest wages were paid in Vestfold and in Buskerud, 
and the lowest in Froms and Nordland. 

As regards the summer half year, the highest daily wage paid during 
the hay-harvest was 9.88 crowns for men and 5.13 crowns for women, 
without including the board given by the employer. As to the summer 
work other than the hay-harvest, the daily wage was about 8.50 
crowns for men, and about 4.5ocrowns for women, a rise of about 11 per 
cent, on the wages of the preceding year. In the districts of Ostland 
wages have risen considerably both for men and for women, by 26 per 
cent, and 37 per cent, respectively, as compared with the year before. 

The daily wage of those who are expected to provide their own board 
varied between 12 and 13.50 crowns for men, and was about 7 crowns 
for women. 

The daily wage for the winter half-year where board is given was 6.84 
crowns for men, and 3.50 crowns for women, that is an increase of about 
10 per cent, on the wages of the previous year. For those finding their 
own board, the daily wage was on an average 10.25 crowns for men, and 
5.81 crowns for women, an increase of 7 per cent, on the figures of the 
previous year. 

The complete figures for the whole country show that in 1920-21 
the rise was much less marked than in the preceding years. The percentage 
of increase was at its highest between 1916-17 and 1917-18, a period in 
which it varied from 35 per cent, to 45 per cent.; between 1918-19 and 
1919-20 it raried from 15 per cent, to 25 per cent., and between 1919-20 
and 1920-21 it was from 8 per cent, to 15 per cent. The increase was 
somewl^t higher than the average in Ostland and in Eastern Sor- 
land, and on the whole, it was less than the average in Western Sarland, 
Vestland, in Frondelag and in North Norge. In the northern districts 
in particular, a fall in wages as compared with the previous year has not 
infrequently been observed to occur. H. M. R. T. 
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MISCEIvLANEOUS information reeating to land systems 

AUSTRIA. 

amendments to TKE EAW on the SE-ESTABEISHMENT of SMAiE PEASANT 

holdings (i). 

The Austrian Law of 31 May 1919 (Siaalsgesehblait, No, 310) relating 
to the re-establishment of small peasant holdings is described in the is- 
sue of April 1920 of this Review in an article entitled " The Absorption 
of Peasant Holdings in Austria and Legislative Efforts to Counteract it.” 

An Amending Law passed by the National Assembly has now al- 
tered this law in several not unimportant respects. 

There are various reasons for these alterations made when the 
law had scarcely been in operation two years. In the first pface 
the law was prepared very hurriedly in May 1919 when experience and 
precedents from other countries were lacking. Now however the work 
preparatory to restoring to the small cultivators all the lands which in 
the course of the last 30 years have passed from the hands of peasant pro- 
prietors into those of owners of great estates, is so far advanced, that it 
will soon be possible to make a beginning with the actual transfers, and in 
fact some isolated small holdings have already been re-cstaMished. This 
being so, there has been ample opportunity to observe the working of the 
Law, and it has been possible to adapt it to practical requirements. 

The innovations are of various kinds, bat we shall only deal with 
those which are fundamental, that is, which involve questions of principle. 
In carrying out the Law it has for instance frequently been foimd that 
persons who are not fanners have bought up a small holding {Bauerngut) 
for speculation or other purposes, and have applied it to other uses 
than agricultural production, Up to the present time such farms could 
not’ be obtained for resettlement, as Article i of the Law could only he 
applied if one farm had been joined with another. According to the Amend- 
ing Law a holding which has ceased to he used for agricultural production 
can be expropriated even if the existing occupier possesses no other land. 

According to the literal meaning of the I,aw of igig holdings were 
excluded from expropriation, where several children or brothers and sisters 
of the existing owner had to be taken into account as heirs and would on 
the division of the property after the death of the owner acquire shares 
not exceeding the ordinary size of a small holding. Since it proved that 
in cases to which the Law unciuestionably applied, expropriation had been 
prevented by naming a large number of heirs, who were frequently not 

(9 See No 4?9 of the shorthand reports of the sittmgs of the National Council. The 
Amending Law irill shortly be published hr the S/Wiisgeseii^lati. 
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in any way in a position to take up a holding, the principle was laid down 
in the Amending Law that only those heirs should be taken into account 
who would presumably be in a state of economic independence at the death 
of the owner, or on attaining the age of 26 years. 

In paragraph 6 of Article 3 it is laid down that the payment of damages 
can be exacted for any act committed with a view to preventing the carrying 
out of the Law. In such cases too the agricultural authorities with whom 
the execution of the law lies can take provisional measures and impose fines. 

Of considerable importance is the provision in paragraph 2 of Article 3, 
according to which in certain special districts, for example, in mountaiu- 
raUeys, where a number of holdings to be restored to small cultivators is 
fomid together, the formation of the new holdings may proceed along a 
definite settlement plan. 

lyands let to a number of small tenants can now be expropriated even 
in isolated parcels, and not necessarily as a whole. Thus the Amending 
Law enables the existing small tenants to rise into the class of independent 
farmers. 

• In order to prevent anyone selling his holding at the present ab 
normally high prices, so as to purchase another on the more favourable 
terms afforded by the Resettlement Law, it is decreed that no one can 
purchase land who was in possession of a peasant holding at the time 
when the Amending Law came into force. 

By Article 8 the conditions which secure a well-managed holding 
from expropriation even when it might otherwise be subject to it are 
extended in the interests of the present occupiers. In laying down these 
provisions tlie principle was adopted that the Law must not arbitrarily 
break up or destroy every large holding, its object being to create new 
agricultural holdings where none any longer exist, and to import vitality 
to those in existence, wherever this is possible without reducing the 
yield obtained by the present occupiers. 

The provision contained in Article 7 is new. According to this 
article lands which have been declared available for resettlement by small 
cultivators but for which no application is filed within two years, can be 
applied for by the commune, the district, or the State, with a view to be- 
ing let by' these bodies in emphyteusis (Erbpachi). This provision shows 
that the National Assembly is more and more convinced of the advantages 
offered by the system of emphyteusis iii certain circumstances. 

The Amending Law also fixes the requisition price of expropriated 
lands : it enacts tliat the yield of the years 1914 to 1921 shall be taken 
as the basis for fixing the price, and that the price shall be such as to make 
it possible for the new owner to farm the land at a profit without howevei 
enriching himself at the expense of the expropriated owner. It must 
not be allowed, therefore, that anyone who acquires expropriated land 
should, for example, obtain a w’ood very cheaply of which be could immedi- 
ately sell the timber at the present inflated prices, and so make a quite 
unjustifiable profit. 

MTiile Article 16 of the Law of igig provided for the expropriation, 
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not of whole estates, bat of isolated parcels which had previously belonged 
to peasant proprietors, and which had been during the last go years, incorp- 
orated in forest lands, according to the Amending Law, application can 
also be made for the expropriation (assuming them to be essential to the 
farm of the applicant) of such parcels as have been incorporated with 
an agricultural holding larger than a peasant holding. But of course 
this is only operative if the pieces of land are not indispensable to the 
present occupier, and if the shape of the holding is not rendered much less 
convenient by this expropriation. 

There is another new provision, to the effect that communes, districts, 
provinces, or the State, or, in the case of alpine or other pasture land, 
co-operative societies or agricultural associations, can also apply for parcels 
of land, provided that the owner of the farm to which the parcels formerly 
belonged makes no application in respect of them, or if the said farm is 
no longer in existence. This provision is very important in view of the 
utilization of the alpine pastrrre land. Individual occupiers are often 
not in a position to acquire the large parcels of land which formerly went 
with the holding and they frequently own too few cattle to utilize the 
pasturage to the full. The acquisition of the land in que,stion i.s however 
of extraordinary advantage to a pasturage society, which the former 
occupier will naturally join. 

Paragraph 3 of Article 16 contains an entirely new provision by which 
recognized fuel, wood and pasturage rights, which, after forming an in- 
tegral part of a small propertywere relinquished subsequent to i January 
1870 with the consent of the competent authorities, either freely or for 
a money commutation, may be re-established if tliere is proof that the 
management of the holding is impeded by the loss of these rights. 

Paragraph 2 of Article 16 enacts tliat parcels of land acquired under 
the Resettlement Law are not to be treated as separate from the main 
holding. This is intended to prevent that parcels of land which are now 
being acquired at low prices should afterwards he resold at a large profit. 

If isolated parcels, cut off from peasant holdings, have been unnecess- 
arily afforested, the present owner must under Article 19 of the Law offer 
other pieces of agricultural land in exchange. 

Article 21 provides for the creation of a fund (Wiederbesiedelungs- 
foni) wliich is built up from State contributions, contributions from the 
provinces and from fines paid in. Out of this fund advances may be made 
for the erection of buildings, for making improvements, and for work- 
ing expenses. ' 

While the Law of 1919 fixed no final date for making applications for 
particular parcels of land. Article 24 enacts that such applications can 
only be lodged up to i August 1924, and applications relating to the re- 
establishment of lapsed rights up to 1 b'ebruary 1922. 

As cases have occurred where proprietors have voluntarily offered 
land, not falling under the Resettlement Law, for settlement by disabled 
men, and as it is to the general interest that these lands should continue 
to fulfil this purpose of public utility. Article 4 of the Amending Law 
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makes it possible to place such lands, if so desired, under restrictions 
with regard to alienation and charges, as well as under obligations with 
r^ard to the mauagement. 

To sum up, it may be said that the Amending Iaw which came into 
force on i August 1921 is calculated materially to contribute to a bettei 
distribution of land in Austria without any appreciable hardship being 
inflicted. The Amending Taw is peculiarly adapted to meet the require- 
ments of a sound, practical, agrarian policy and further does much towards 
the gradual remedying of the evils resulting from the absorption of small 
agricultural holdings which were so serious an obstacle to Austrian agri- 
cultural production. The completely disinterested action of the agricul- 
tural authorities who are called on to put the Resettlement Taw into ac- 
tual practice is a guarantee that the readjustment will be carried out 
without injury to economic interests. H. Kahlbrtoner. 

FRANCE. 

AN OFFICIAL EXPERIMENT IN HOME COLONIZATION. — COMinjNlCAnoN Do 

MnnsrSHE de l’Agricih.ture. 

Following on the experiment described in a previous issue (i), the 
Ministry of Agriculture has sent the following communication to the press; 

“ The attempts at colonization of certain departments of the south- 
west by families of Breton cultivators seem from now likely to be crowned 
with success. 

" The scheme is developing in Dordogne, in Gets, in Tot-et-Garonne, 
and in Tam-et-Garonne with groups coming from Finistdre, whose exam- 
ple will probably be followed by peasant families from Morbihan and from 
C6tes-du-Nord. 

i f " The main part of the work, on the suggestion and with the support 
of the Ministiy of Agriculture, is carried out, so far as regards the migra- 
tion, in Fiiiistere by the Office Central des (Euvfes mutiielles agricoles, 
at Tandemeau, in Morbihan by the Departmental Agricultural Office, 
at Vannes, in the Cdtes-du-Nord by the Agricultural Tabour Bureau at 
Saint-Brieuc. 

“ On the other hand the work of settling the migrants on the land 
is entrusted to the Agricultural I,abour Bureaux of Perigueux, Atich, Agen 
and Montauban. The first department to show practical results rvas that 
of Dordogne. In the month of Jane, 40 farms were taken up by 40 Fini.s- 
tcre families. On 7 September 70 more heads of families anived at 
Perigueux with the aim of settling in the department. 

“ By this means, more than 100 farms are so f,ar restored to satisfac- 
tory cultivation. 

" In Gers, under the direction of the Prefect, the Agricultural 
Tabour Bureau has just taken measures to organize the settlement of the 
migrants. 


(i) International RevieiB of A^icuUwal Economics, November 1921, page 609. 
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“ Complete statistics of vacant fanns are shortly to be drawn up, 
and before long the Breton cultivators will be able to gain an idea for them- 
selves of the relative value of the offers made to them. 

“ Apart from this, some Breton families have already rented some 
farms in this department. 

“ lot-et-Garonne presents a different situation. In this department 
farms are more often offered for sale than for letting whether on a rent- 
paying or on a produce-sharing basis. The Agricultural labour Bureau 
proposes to make a closer study of the question before establishing a de- 
finite programme. 

" In Tam-et-Garonne an important meeting over which M. Puis, 
Under-Secretary of State for Agriculture, presided, was held at Montauban 
on 9 September. The colonization scheme was explained in all its details. 
The Agricultural I,abour Bureau has been made responsible for carrying 
it out, keeping in view what has been effected in Dordogne. 

“ It is also to be noted that a settlement has come about in the South- 
mst of a certain number of Swiss and Belgian farmers." M. B. 

SWEDEN 

.N-OMBER, EXTENT AND METHOD OF FARMING AGRICUETURAI, I,ANDS. ~ 

JORDBRUX OCH BOSEAPSSsdrSEE Ar I919 AT HUNGL. STAXTSTIXA CRNTR&LBTRAm 

(Agrtculiurs and Siockbreiding in 1919. Central Statistical Bureau), Stockholm, 1921. 

— The Swedish Agricultural Labourer. Swedish Governments Delegation for 

International Collaboration in Social Politics. Stockholm, 1921. 

The land census, taken in 1919, brought out clearly the way in which 
rural property is distributed in Sweden. Since then a large number of 
fresh data has come to hand. The classification of holdings, according 
to official data, is as follows. 


Classification of Rural Holdings. 


Area of cultivated 
land included in tbe iioldiog 

Number 

of 

holding 

Percentage 

Total 

area 

Percentage 

bess than 2 hectares 

120,788 

28.2 

I39.I37 

3-7 

From 2 to TO » 

208,804 

48.7 

1,081,407 

28.6 

From 10 to 50 » 

91-235 

21.3 

1.753.976 

46.4 

More than 50 s 

7.931 

1.8 

807,304 

21.3 

Total . . . 

428,758 

100.0 

3,781,824 

100.0 


Economic independence is not as a rule conferred by the possession 
of a holding of less than two hectares. Generally speaking, such hold- 
ings can only be counted on to supplement the earnings of some other 
occupation. Cultivators holding from 2 to 10 hectares can be sure of the 
satisfaction of the greater part of their needs, if not of all necessaries. 

Holdings of from 10 to 50 hectares of cultivable land can only be 
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worked with the assistance of several day labourers. The holder of more 
than 50 hectares has to restrict himself to superintending labourers' work. 

It appears from the above table that the majority of the holdings are 
small, while the lai^e estates are less numerous, and only comprise a fifth 
part of the total area under cultivation. The great variety in the geograph- 
ical conformation has naturally had a very great influence on the distrib- 
ution of the different kinds of holding. In the plains where there is a 
considerable density of population, and where cultivation is relatively 
easy, very large estates are formed. Among.st these are estates consisting 
of a number of farnrs, under common management, but cultivated by 
groups of labourers and foremen either partially or completely mdepeudent 
of each other. In certain districts, the tenant system is in existence as 
well. In the case of large estates where there are cultivated lands lying 
at .some distance from the centre, with intervening tracts of land not yet 
brought under cultivation, the outlying cultivated lands are detached 
and leased separately. A holding let in this manner is known as a torp. 
The tenants of these Ic-yp are by agreement bound to work a certain num- 
ber of days on the lands which form the central portion of the large estate. 

The large holdings ate found principally in the plains of Central and 
Southe'm Sweden, either isolated or surrounded by independent fatm- 
holdings of greater or less extent. Tiiis kind of grouping is noticeable 
especially in the neighbourhood of industrial districts and on the coast, 
where the fishing population, as a rule, own small parcels of land. On 
the lofty plateaux and in the forest region, cultivable land is generally 
divided into small holdings. Although a fair number of large estates 
may be seen on the high tablelands of Southern Sweden, and in the cen- 
tral region of mines and forests, these become fewer and fewer as we go 
northwards. 

The official figures indicating as they do that small holdings are. wide- 
ly spread through the country show that the cultivable land is for the 
most part in the hands of owners. This is confirmed by the statistics 
of tenancy, which show that in iqip only 23 per cent, of the holdings, 
or 99,656 out of 428,025, was occupied by tenants. Among tenants are 
included persons receiving the produce of certain pieces of land in exchange 
for work done on the land that the large owners cultivate directly. The 
following figures make it evident that it is on the small holdings of not 
mote than 10 hectares that we find the actually greater number of tenants, 
though relatively speaking the number is greatest on the large estates. 



Under 

2 hectares 

z-ro 

hectares 

10-50 

hectares 

Over 

50 hectares 

Number of tenants 

Percentage of the corresponding 

34,444 

41.578 

20,752 

2,882 

group 

.351 

19,9 

22-5 36.3 

H. M. R, T. 


AgURKDo Ruoguri, gerente respousabile. 
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For some years previous to the War it had beeu part of the settled 
policy of the British Government to give encouragement to agricultural 
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co-operation. This policy fotmd expression in the sections introduce 
into various Acts of Parliament, snch as the Small Holdings and Allot, 
nients Acts of 1907 and 1908, the Development and Road Improvemeui 
Funds Act, 1911, and the Small I^mdholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, authoi. 
izing grants to be made for its encouragement out of State funds, ti, 
War brought about no very striking development of this policy thougl 
some large special grants were given either during the War or immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. It did, however, result in a more gecen 
recognition by the Government of the importance of agricultural co-opo 
ation, as was evidenced by the speeches of Ministers and by the recom 
mendations of various committees of inquiry. Moreover, for the .solufa 
of certain problems connected with the food supply, co-operative method: 
were adopted on the initiative of the Government itself. 

We propose here to give a statement of the financial encouragenia: 
given by the State to the promotion of agricultural co-operation, an at 
count of the special applications of co-operative methods to war-time prj 
blems and, lastly, an account of the State encouragement given to certiii 
forms of agricultural co-operation which, though not originally a m 
measure, was continued during the War. 

§ I. Grants i\ND .advances from state funds. 

Even prior to the War encouragement was given to agricultnii 
co-operation in Great Britain and Ireland in the form of grants from Stat 
funds to the various propagandist bodies engaged in its promotion. Duriii 
the War these grants were in most cases continued and in some instance 
increased, but it is not possible to indicate precisely to what extent tl 
grants given during the War are to he regarded as a war measure. W 
can only give a statement of the grants which were being made at the tim 
of the outbreak of War and of those which were made during the Wa 
and in the years immediately following the cessation of hostilities. Froi 
this statement a general impression will he obtained of the relation betwee: 
war conditions and the amount of the grants. We will deal separatel 
with each of the propagandist bodies, hut will indicate in connectic 
with each any grants or advances which may have been made to organiz 3 
tions affiliated to it. 

The Agricidtmal Organization Society. — Since 1909 the Agricultur: 
Organization Society has received a grant from the Board (now the Minif 
try) of Agriculture out of the Small Holdings Account, a fimd create 
by the Small Holdings and Allotments .Act, 1907 (i) and maintaine 
chiefly by annual grants from Parliament. The main purpose of this fun 
was to enable the Board of .Agriculture to repay to county coimcils tl 
whole or any part of the expenses incurred in proceedings relating to tl 

(i) The provisions of this Act were embodied in the Small Holdings and AUotmen 
Art, 190S, which consolidated the laws rdating to small holdings and allotments in T^nglai 
and Wales. 
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[acquisition of land for small holdings, hut the Act of 1907 also empower- 
ed the Board of Agriculture to make grants out of the Small Holdings 
Account to societies formed for the promotion of co-operation in connec- 
tion with the cultivation of small holdings and allotments, and it is in 
the exercize of this power that grants have been made to the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

The first grant, which dated from 1 April 1909, was to be £1,300 per 
annum provided that the income of the society from subscriptions and don- 
ations in each year was not less than £1,200. By whatever sum the in- 
come exceeded £1,200, the grant was to be increased by a corresponding 
amount subject to not exceeding the maximum limit of £1,600. The grant 
in any year was to he calculated upon the income of the society from sub- 
scriptions and donations in the previous year. 

The maximum was subsequently raised to £2,000 and it remained at 
this figure until igiS-ig, when a special grant of £10,000 {which was de- 
finitely regarded as a war emergency grant) . was given for work in the 
promotion of co-operation amongst allotment holders. At the same time 
the grant previously given was reduced to £1,000. 

In the following year the special allotments grant was reduced to 
£5,000, but the general grant for work in connection with small holdings 
and allotments was raised to the fixed sum of £4,000, at which figure it 
has since remained. The special allotments grant was, however, discon- 
tinued in 1920-21. 

Since 1911-12 the Agricultural Organization Society has received sub- 
stantial grants out of the Development Fund. This fund was created by 
the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, igog, and consists 
principally of monej' specially voted by Parliament. To assist the Treas- 
ury in its administration of the Development Fond the Act provided that 
eight commissioners should be appointed, to be known as the Development 
Commissioners. On the recommendation of these Commissioners the 
Treasury may make grants out of the Frmd for any purpose calculated to 
promote the economic development of the United Kingdom, and amongst 
the purposes specifically mentioned by the Act is that of aiding and 
developing agriculture by the organization of co-operation. 

At the time the War broke out the Development Commissioners 
were making annual grants to the Society to cover the excess of its expen- 
diture over its income from other sources, up to a maximum of £8,000. 
This continued until 1917-18, when the maximum was raised to £16,000. 
In 1918-19, the Development Commissioners gave to the Society a block grant 
»£ £6,000, together with £r for every £1 raised as volundary contributions 
nid £4 for every £r received as affiliation fees from the affiliated co-operative 
societies. In 1919-20 and 1920-21 the Society received from the Develop- 
ment Fund a block grant of £16,000, together with a sum equal to four 
times the volimtary income (subscriptions and affiliation fees) of the Soci- 
ety during the previous year. This method of calculating the grant was 
idopted with a view to increasing the voluntary income of the Society 
'nd gradually withdrawing the grant. For the year 1921-22, the grant 
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promised was a sum equal to twice the voluntary income, while for igjj, 
23 it will only be a sum equal to the voluntary income, , and it will thai 
cease altogether. The increased grants given since 1917-18 may be tc. 
garded as a special measure taken in view o£ the conditions obtaining 
during the War and immediately after the cessation of liostilities, and the 
gradual withdrawal of the grant as a measure of economy rendered possible 
by the return to normal conditions. 

During the years 1917-18 to 1920-21, the Agricultural Organization 
Society received a special grant from the Board of Agriculture in repayment 
of e 3 q)enses incurred in the work of organizing co-operative milk depots, 
which was imdertaken by the Society at the Board’s request. This 
grant amounted to £708 in 1917-18 ; £974 in 1918-19 ; £600 in 1919-20 
and £177 ill 1920-21. 

In 1919-20 the Society received from the Treasury a loan on mortgage 
of £15,000 free of interest and repayable on 31 March 1922, to cover the 
expense of acquiring and adapting new premises for its central organization, 

In Table I are shown the precise amounts of the various grants re- 
ceived by the ^ricultural Organization Society in each year since 1913-14. 


Table I. — Grants Received by the Agricultural Or^anhation Society 
since 1913-14. 


Year 

Grant from Small 
Holdiogs Account 

Special 

alkitments grant j 

Special 
dairy grant 

: Grant from the 
j Development Fuad 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

* 

1913-^ 

2,000 

_ 

— 

1 7.599 

1914-15 

2,000 

! 


: 8,000 

1915 -16 

1,988 



7.988 

1916-17 

i,86i 

~ ! 

— 

! 6,861 

1917-18 

2,000 

•- 1 

708 

15-350 

1918-19 

1,000 

10,000 ! 

974 

i 16,752 

1919-20 

4,000 

5.000 ! 

600 

36,000 

1920-21 

4,000 

— 

177 

1 28,000 

1921-22 

4,000 

- ! 

— 

j 11,586 


Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. — At the time of the out- 
break of War the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society was receiving 
a grant from the |pevelopment Fund equal to 50 per cent, of its general 
expenditure on the organization of co-operative methods in rural districti 
in Scotland, with a maximum of £1,000. The grant continued to be given 
on this basis until 1919, when the Development Commissioners agreed 
to give a grant in aid of the Society’s general expenditure, up to a max- 
imum of £2,000. In 1920 the maximum was increased to £2,500. 

Early in 1914 the Society applied for a grant from the Development 
Fund in aid of the salary and expenses of a Gaelic-speaking organizei 
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whom it was proposed to appoint to work solely in the Hebrides. The 
Pevelopment Commissioners recommended the payment by a grant from 
the hund of one-half of the salary and expenses of such an organizer 
ill the year 1914-15, with a maximum of £150. The Society also applied 
to the Board of Agriculture for a grant in aid and the Board, in view of 
the duty imposed upon it by the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, 
of promoting and developing agricultural oi^anization and co-operation, 
agreed to make a grant equivalent to the amount contributed from the 
Pevelopment Bund. 

The organizer appointed was, however, called up in August 1914 with 
his Territorial Regiment and was subsequently killed in action. The 
grant was thereafter allowed to lapse, but in 1918 both the Board of Agri- 
culture and the Development Commissioners agreed to a renewal of their 
grants on the same conditions originally imposed. The special grant from 
the Development Fund was continued in 1919, but in 1920 it was merged 
in the general grant. The grant from the Board of Agriculture still con- 
tinues to be given. 

Table II shows the grants received by the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society in each year since 1914. It will be noted that the 
grant calculated upon the expenditure of one year is received in the fol- 
lowing year. 


Tabi.e II. — Grants Received 
by the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society since 1914 

; From the Development Fund Prom the Board of Agil- 

j. . _ culture ior Scotluncl io aid 


( in aid at tit general wort ' ““'•W and eipcnses 

of the Society expenses of a special . of a special organiser for 

, organizer for the Hebrides the Hebrides 




£ "■ ! 

i 

£ 

1914 

320 1 

— 

! — 

1915 

827 j 

45 

45 

1916 

648 j 



1917 j 

467 

— 

— 

1918 j 

755 ' i 

, — ! 


1919 

698 1 

j 150 

150 

1920 

! 2,000 

1 150 

150 

1921 

I 2,252 

; ■ — ' 

; 150 


In 1914, a loan of £1,500 free of interest, for a period not exceeding 
five years, but repayable in whole or in part after three months’ notice 
had been given on either side, was made by the Board of Agriculture to 
the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce Federation, Ltd.) which is affili- 
ated to the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. The Federation, 
which then comprised 53 co-operative societies organized for the purpose 
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of obtaining by mutual effort better prices for eggs and other farm produce, 
was greatly hampered by lack of capital, which precluded it from paying 
cash for the eggs and other produce received from the co-operative socie- 
ties and also hindered the carrying out of its scheme for supplying the soci- 
eties with farm requisites. A loan of £i,ooo was also granted to the 
Federation to enable it to supply agricultural seeds to co-operative agii- 
cultural societies on more favourable terms than could be obtained by the 
societies individually. 

From reports made to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland early 
in 1915 it appeared that the potato and oat crop in bewis and Harris in 
the previous . season had been poor and that consequently the crofters 
would require to purchase a larger quantity of seed than usual from mer- 
chants on the mainland. It was estimated that the cost of the seeds 
required would be £1,000 and of this amount half was contributed in equal 
proportions by the Scottish Advisory Committee of the Prince of Wales's 
National Relief Fund and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, the other 
half being paid by the crofters. The work of purchasing the seeds and 
arranging for their ic-sale and distribution in Lewis and Harris was carried 
out by the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

In the exercize of the powers conferred upon them by Section 16 ot 
the land Settlement (Scotland) Act 1919, tlie Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland granted in 1920, to the Nether Lorn Agricultural Co-operative 
Society (affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society) a 
loan not exceeding £500, being half the estimated cost of the erection and 
equipment of a cheese factory at Clachen Sell, Argyllshire. The loan 
was given at 6 per cent, interest, repayable in ten years, no repayment of 
capital or interest to be made during the first two years. The Board also 
made provision for assisting in this manner one or two other schemes in 
Argyllshire. 

Under the same section the Board also granted to the Fort William 
Dairy Farmers’ Association (also affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society) a loan of £3.500 to enable them to complete the erec- 
tion of a milk depot at Port William, the total cost of which will be £16,000. 
The rate of interest on this loan will be 6 per cent, and the period of repay- 
ment five years. 

The Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation. — This society was formed 
in 1913 with the special object of promoting the interests of small holders 
in Scotland by various methods, including the organization of co-operative 
credit and of facilities for the disposal of their produce. In the first year 
of its existence the funds of the Organisation were derived entirely from 
voluntary subscriptions and from guarantees given by prominent supporters, 
but in 1914 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland agreed to give a grant, 
not exceeding £600 in all, of an amount equivalent to one half of the total 
expenditure, as approved by the Board, of the Organisation during the 
period from its inauguration to z8 February 1915. The full amount, 
£600, was actually paid. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland undertook to give the 
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L«anisation a giant equal to one half the administrative expendifuje 
[f °the Organisation for the year. The grant was continued on this basis 
Util igt?- Board of Agriculture agreed to give in- addition a 

Special grant in aid of the Land Bank Inspector’s salary. In 1918 another 
Social grant, amounting to £250, was given for the payment of local 
iub-orgaoizers. For 1919 the same grants were continued, with the addition 
)f a further special grant of f2oo towards the payment of an accomitant 
ind auditor. 

In 1920 the Organisation applied to the Board of Agriculture for an 
ncreased grant. As the .Scottish Agiicultnral Organisation .Society had 
made a siidlar application to the Development Commissioners, the Board 
suggested to the two associations that they should agree to delimit exclus- 
\-e spheres of influence, in order to avoid overlapping. The proposals 
irere not accepted by either as,sociation, and as the greater part of the year 
lad now passed, the Board advanced a sum of £800 (being half of the 
Taut paid in 1919) to the Scottish Smallholders' Organi.sation to enable 
t to carry on its work until the total grants to be made were settled. 
1 further sum of £450 was afterwards granted to the Smallholders' 'Organ- 
sation in respect of 1920, making a total grant for that year of £1,250. 
•or 1921 the grant was, however, reduced to £600. 

Table III shows the grants received by the Scottish Smallholders’ 
Irganisation in each j'ear since 1914. 


T.tw.E III. — Grants Received by the Scottish Smallholders' Organisation 
since 1914. 

j From tb« Board of Agriculture for Scotland 


Year 

Grant io aid 

Grant fur Oic 

i Grant in aid of the 

j Ciant towards pay- 


ot the general 

payment of local 

1 salary of Uc I^and 

ment of an account- 


expenditure 

sub-organizers 

! Bank Inspector 

ant and auditor 


£ 

£ 

£ 

! £ 


f 592 




iyi6 

1 507 


— 



1917 

600 

— 

I68 


1918 

S 5 i 

— 

,58 

! 

1919 

1 600 

250 

187 

200 

1920 


1,250 


1921 



600 



In 1914 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make a loan not exceeding 
to the Scottish Central Markets, Btd., to enable it to supply agricul- 
ural seeds to co-operative societies. Tlie Central Markets, ‘Ltd., is con- 
lected with the Smallholders’ Organisation and undertakes the double 
of finding a profitable market for the produce of smallholders and 
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of the collective purchase of farm requisites on behalf of local societies. Fo, 
various reasons, of the loan agreed to only £88 was required by the Cea- 
tral Markets. In 1915, however, a loan of £500 was made by the Board o( 
Agriculture to the Central Markets for the purchase of manures as wej 
as of seeds on a cash basis. A loan of the same amoimt was made in igjy 
and in 1919 the Board of Agriculture made a loan of £2,000, free of interest 
for one year, to the Central Markets for the purchase of seeds, manures 
and feeding stufis. A special short-term loan of £2.000, repayable in sis 
months, was also nude to the Central Markets in 1919 to meet the cost 
of seed oats and potatoes for distribution in Lewis. In addition to th 
loan, a grant of £381 was made towards the cost of freight, being half th 
sum expended by the Central Markets under that head. In 1920 a special 
short-term loan of £1,500 was made to the Central Markets to meet the 
cost of the provision of seed oats and potatoes in the Outer Hebrides 

The Irish Agricullural Organization Society. — In former years this 
Society received grants from the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland in aid of its work, but these grants were discontinued 
in 1908. For some years prior to 1908 the Society had received small 
grants from the Congested Districts Board for the organimtion of agricul- 
tural credit societies and home industries societies in the Congested Districts. 
In 1908 the amount of the grant was fixed at £350 per annum, and this 
grant continued to be made to the Society until 1916, when it was with- 
drawn as a measure of economy. 

Since 1913 the Irish Agricultural Organization Society has received 
grants from the Development Fund. An interim grant of £3,500 was 
given in respect of the period up to 31 March 1913, and for the year 1913- 
14 it was agreed to give a grant equal to the Society’s own income in 
that year from affiliation fees and subscriptions, with a maximum oi 
£4,000. For 1914-15 the grant was calculated on the same basis, but an 
additional grant of £1,000 was given. All grants subsequent to this were 
proportionate to the contributions received from the affiliated societies 
and the ratio decreased from year to year, it being the policy of the 
Irish A.gricultural Organization Society to induce its affiliated societies 
to rely more upon their own resources and less upon State-aid for the 
upkeep of their cential union. For 1915-16 a grant was given equal to 
£2 5s. for each £i contributed by the affiliated societies in the same year. 
For 1916-17 the grant was equal to £2 for each £i contributed by the 
societies in the previous year. For the years 1917-18 to 1919-20 it was 
equal to £i 5s for each £i contributed by the societies in the previous 
year. For 1920-21 the grant was equal to the amount contribued by the 
societies in 1919-20. For 1921-22 a grant will be paid equal to 13s. pf. 
for each f i of contributions received in 1920-21. 

Table IV (page 125) shows the grants actually received by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in each year since ipiq-is.. 

As early as 1898 the Congested Districts Board for Ireland began 
to make advances to the agricidtuial credit societies formed by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in congested areas. The Departmen 
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Table rV. — Grants Received by the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 



since 1914-15. 



From the 

From the 

Vear 

Development 

Congested 


Fund 

Districts Board 


^ A 

£ 

1913-14 . . 

5, .500 .... 

350 

1914-15 . . . , 


350 

1915-16 . ■ ■ 

7.358 .... 

350 

1916-17 . . ■ 

5,320 .... 


1917-18 . . . 

5.400 .... 


1918-19 . . . 

6,046 .... 

— 

1919-20 . . . 

7,820 .... 

— 

1920-2 r . . . . 


— 


of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, which was established 
in 1501, immediately adopted the same policy and made advances to credit 
societies in non-congested areas. The Departmental Committee on Agri- 
cultural Credit in Ireland, the Report of which was published in 1914, 
recommended, however, the di.scontinuanceof the system of advances from 
State funds and the gradual withdrawal of the advances outstanding. This 
course was adopted both by the Department of Agriculture and by the 
Congested Districts Board and the outstanding advances were withdrawn 
during the war period. 

§ 3. 'The purchase of army supplies 

FROM CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

As early as 14 August 1914 the Fanners’ Central Trading Board 
asked the Agricultural Organiration Society to approach the War Office 
with a view to arranging for the direct supply of produce from agricultural 
coAiperative societies to the troops. On g September a conference took 
place between representatives of the Central Trading Board, of the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society and the War Office, when it was decided 
that societies should be put in touch with the Base Supply Depots. This 
was done and in several instances a large amount of produce was supplied 
by societies. 

Shortly afterwards Farm Produce Committees were set up by the 
Board of Agriculture in each county in Englarid and Wales to act as in- 
termediaries between the military authorities and the farmers in the 
purchase of supplies. The Agricultural Organization Society brought 
its affiliated societies into touch with these committees, and considerahle 
business resulted. Thus, for example, some of the agricultural co-operative 
societies in Yorkshire were able in this way to arrange for the sale of large 
puantities of hay by their members to the Purchasing Officers. 

In October 1913 the Agricultural Organization Society was approach- 
ed on behalf of the General Officer Commanding the 68th Division, stationed 
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at Bedford, in connection with the supply of vegetables and fruit to the 
troops under his command. The system under 'which they had been sup- 
plied had proved unsatisfactory in practice. It resulted in competition 
between the different units in order to secure produce, and this causeil 
an inflation of prices ; the quality of the produce, too, left much to be de- 
sired. The Agricultural Organization Society, in conjunction with the 
Divisional purchasing Officer, formulated a scheme for purchasing in bulk 
for the whole Division, which was accepted by the General Officer Com- 
manding and at once put into force. The scheme worked most successfully. 
The quality of the produce greatly improved, tliere was a saving to the 
military authorities, the growers benefited by the removal of intermediate 
profits, and, incidentally, the prices to the civilian population were also 
reduced . 

The Army Council approved the extension of the scheme to other 
camps. A new committee was formed called the Army Canteen Committee, 
and the .Agricultural Organization Society, at the request of the Army 
Council, nominated a representative to serve on it. Command Canteen 
Committees were also formed, on each of which the Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society was represented. 

The extended scheme necessitated the formation of a central purchas- 
ing body, from which the various camps could be supplied. A society 
was registered under the title of Agricultural Supplies, Ltd. This society 
did not distribute any profit ; it charged a commission to' cover manage- 
ment expenses, but any surplus was returned to the War Office. It its 
early days the policy of Agricultural Supplies, Ltd., was influenced by the 
Agricultural Organization Society, but the Amy authorities gradually 
assumed control and it was eventually absorbed by the .Army Canteen 
Committee. 

When the sale of wool was controlled by the Government, working 
through the Contract Department of the War Office, the agricultural 
co-operative societies which had been engaged in the collection and sale 
of their members' wool were appointed as recognized collectors of wool 
from their members on behalf of the Government. 

In 1917 arrangements were made to supply Munition Canteens with 
fruit and vegetables direct from societies of growers. 

The Scottish .^ricultural Organization Society was also requested 
by the military authorities to assist in the provision of vegetables and 
other produce for the troops, and took steps to organize the supply of such 
produce by local co-operative societies in Scotland to units stationed 
in their neighbourhood. 

§ 3. The promotion or co-opbrativf, cheese-m-aking. 

Soon after the War broke oat the Board of Agriculture advised the 
production of more cheese, and in the summer of 19T5 they induced various 
local education authorities to establish migratory schools of cheese-making 
or to increase the number of existing schools. Grants were given to the 
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education authorities in aid of the expenses of the schools and the Board 
itself obtained a grant of £500 for the purchase of sets of apparatus to 
be lent to the local authorities. 

'fhe system was continued in 1916 and at the end of June of that year 
(here were 37 migratory schools at work and instruction had already been 
given in 200 centres. 

° One of the results of the work of the schools was that it led dairy 
farmers to realize the advantages to he gained by co-operation in cheese- 
making. A so-called " co-operative cheese sdiool ” was established in 
Corawil in April igi6. This was a school in which the volume of milk 
dealt with was larger than was the case with the ordinary travelling school 
and in which longer courses of instruction were given in each centre visited. 
Those resident within easy reach of the centre were received as daily stu- 
dents and a selected number of others from a distance were given scholar- 
ships to become resident at or near the school for a time. The school 
was only located at a centre where the farmers of the district would jointly 
luidertakc to supply daily a given quantity of milk (usually not less than 
200 gallons), to accept payment tor the milk on a strictly co-operative 
basis and to appoint, pay and place mrder the direction of the county 
instructress in charge of the school, for so long as the school remained at 
that centre, some person approved by the instructress who should act 
as their manager in the event of their deciding to make cheese co-oper- 
atively after the close of the school at that centre. A co-operative cheese 
school usually remained at a centre for from 8 to I2 weeks. 

In 1917 nine co-operative cheese schools were conducted in seven 
counties — Carnarvonshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Denbighshire, Hereford- 
shire, Montgomeryshire, and Wiltshire. In 1918 the number had 
risen to 18, which were carried on in the same counties and four others, 
Anglesey, Berkshire, Cumberland and Flintshire. In 1919 fifteen schools 
were at work in Anglesey, Carmarthenshire, Carnarvonshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Herefordshire, Montgomeryshire and 
Wiltshire. 

As a result of the work of these schools 32 co-operative cheese- 
making societies were formed. Beginning in igi6 with one society, 
10 more societies were formed in 1917, to more in igrS and ii more 
in 1919. 

One of the most important results attending the formation of co-oper- 
ative cheese factories has been a considerable increase of milk production 
in the districts where they are formed. Thus in one di.strict where very 
little milk was produced previous to 1917, a co-operative society was 
formed which during that year dealt with 30,000 gallons of milk, in 1918 
with 64,000 gallons and in 1919 with no less than 108,000 gallons. These 
increases were entirely due to the keeping of additional cows ; moreover 
the increase of dairying took place without any decrease in the quantity 
of other farm produce. It was noted, again, that six members of a society 
formed in 1917 who kept a total of 37 cows in that year increased the 
number of their cows to 68 in the following year. 
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§ 4 , The pormation of co-operative muk depots. 

In the autumn of 1917 the Committee on Production and Di-stribution 
of MUk recommended, in their Second Interim Report, that steps should 
be taken to establish milk depots in districts where milk is produced m 
considerable quantities but through lack of organization does not ordin- 
arily become available for human consumption. In order to facilitate 
the creation of such depots, they advised that the State should, if necessary, 
assist by lending a portion of the capital required. 

Acting on this recommendation the Board of Agriculture obtained 
the sanction of the Treasury to lend capital, on the basis of 6 pet cent, 
interest and repayable in a term of years. A general scheme was devized 
for the purpose and the work of organizing the depots was entrusted to 
the Agricultural Organization Society. It was for this purpose that the 
special dairy grants, to which we have already referred, were given to the 
Society. 

The scheme was brought into operation about the middle of 1918 
and by the end of that year ten depots had been formed. Five Of these 
were in districts where co-operative cheese schools had been conducted’, 
In August 1918 the depots numbered 299 members and were dealing with 
7,500 gallons of milk per day. By the nuddle of November, the number 
of merabeis had risen to 509 and the quantity of milk received at the de- 
pots to 68,000 gallons per day. 

As in the case of the co-operative cheese factories, the formation of 
the milk depots was followed by an increase in the number of cows kept. 
Before the end of the year 1918 the number of cows kept in one district 
had increased by 25 per cent., in another by 45 per cent., and in a third 
by 50 per cent, 

The special dairy scheme continued in operation until 31 March 1920. 
It was taken up with great energy in Wales, more particularly in North 
Wales, and the large number of societies formed were the means of bring- 
ing about a considerable extension of the dairying industry there. 

§ 5. Co-opERATivE slaughterhouses. 

When the meat supply of the country w.a3 placed under control, the 
Ministry of Food introduced a system whereby cattle and sheep were sold 
through selected markets, each covering a specified area. Controlled prices 
were fixed in accordance vrith a scale of grading and at each market grading 
committees were appointed, consisting of a farmer, an auctioneer and a 
butcher. All meat became the property of the Ministry and was distrib- 
uted by its officials through butchers' associations, which were formed 
in all parts of the country. This system entailed the nece.ssity of setting 
up Government slaughterhouses in certain districts. 

No system of grading can be completely satisfactory to all parties and 
the Ministry advocated the general introduction of the sale of cattle and 
sheep on the dead-weight system. The su^estion met with opposition • 
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from the farmers, who feared that they would not be credited with the 
weight of their own cattle. This opposition prevented the general adop- 
tion of the dead-weight system, but the Ministry decided to introduce it 
as an alternative to grading wherever there was a sufEcient demand for 
it. They were anxious that the dead-weight system, where introduced, 
should have the full confidence of the farmers, and they considered that 
this confidence would be best obtained by allowing the farmers, working 
on co-operative lines, to control the slaughterhouses. The Agricultural 
Organization Society was approached and as a result of the negotiations 
a scheme was drawn up and approved. 

The adoption of the scheme in any district wasconditional on the major- 
ity of the farmers who wished to adopt the dead-weight , system desiring 
to work on co-operative lines. The co-operative society became the 
Government slaughterhouse agent ; it controlled the slaughterhouse under 
Government supervision ; it appointed a technical manager and an account- 
ant, both appointments however being subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Food ; it paid the farmers for the sheep and cattle brought 
in and received payment for the meat from the butchers on behalf of the 
Ministry. The only expenses for which the society was liable were the 
salaries of the technical manager and accountant. Slaughtering and other 
technical expenses were met from a fixed scale, and the Ministry of Food 
was responsible for the rent of the premises, cost of adaptation, etc. The 
expenses of the society were met by a commission of i 14 P®t cent, on the 
value of the carcases. The full carcase, including offals and hide, became 
the property of the Government, but sheep skins were either returned 
to the farmer, or value was allowed for them. 

By the end of 1918 five co-operative slaughterhouses were working 
under the scheme. In each case the scheme was put into operation by 
already existing farmers' co-operative societies. In March 1919 eleven 
additional farmers’ co-operative slaughterhouses were working successfully. 
By this time the near approach of decontrol had made it necessary to 
modify the scheme and the Ministry of Food no longer guaranteed the 
societies against loss. 

Many other applications were made for the transfer of Government 
slaughterhouses to farmers’ co-operative societies, but about the middle 
of 1919 the .Ministry of Food announced that no more transfers would 
be sanctioned before decontrol. As the result of a conference held be- 
tween representatives of the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Organization Society on 30 October 1919. the Min- 
istry of Food agreed that societies wishing to take over slaughterhouses 
on decontrol should have an option of transfer on all slaughterhouses not 
the property of wholesalers. They also agreed to pay an allowance by 
way of remuneration for management at the rate of £350 per slaughterhouse 
in lieu of the commission previously paid, the allocation of the allowance 
as between the slaughterhouses being entrusted to the Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society. Until decontrol the co-operative slaughterhouses, which 
then numbered 24, worked under this arrangement. 
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The control of live stock and meat terounated on 4 July 1920. Trans- 
fers of slaughterhouses to co-operative societies were allowed a montf 
before that date in order to give tlie societies experience in their manage, 
ment. In anticipation of decontrol arrangements were made for marketiiig 
the surplus meat supplies from the slaughterhouses through the Agricnl. 
tural Wholesale Society at Smithfield and other wholesale markets. 

The working of the societies after decontrol did not prove quite as 
successful as had been anticipated. Prices were offered to farmers foi 
beasts at litre weight which exceeded those on the dead weight basis, 
and they were tempted to withdraw their support from the co-operati\t 
slaughterhouses. On the other hand the sale of surplus supplies in excess 
of local consumption did not prove a difficulty ; the arrangements made 
were quite successful and the Agricultural Wholesale Society could have 
handled much larger supplies. 

§ 6. The co-operative marketing and preservation 

OF FRUIT AND VEGETABI.ES. 

At the time the War broke out the fruit and vegetable crop was very 
abundant and there was risk of considerable waste owing to lack of market- 
ing facilities. Steps were taken by the Government to develop the bottl- 
ing and drying of fruit and the drying of vegetables. Experiments were 
made with the assistance of a grant from the Development Fund and lafge 
quantities of fruit conserving bottles were distributed. In the promotion 
of this industry the Agricultural Organization Society and its affiliated 
societies of growers took a considerable part. 

In r9r7 the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture 
came to the conclusion that the problem of marketing fruit and vegetables 
could best be dealt with by the formation of county marketing societies. 
These societies were started under the auspices of the Horticultural Sub- 
committees of the Agricultural Executive Committees. They were formed 
on co-operative lines and adopted the model rules supplied by the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society. The growers themselves were encouraged 
to find as much capital as possible but an appeal was made on patriotic 
grounds to other residents in the counties to take, shares in the societies. 

While every effort was made to run the societies on soimd business 
lines they were expected to handle the less remunerative branches of the 
business — the sale of the surjilus produce of the small growers — as 
well as the sale of the produce of the larger growers. In recognition of 
this fact the Food Production Department agreed, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to make good any lo.ss on the first; year's working up to £350. 

In .some cases existing co-operative societies affiliated to the Agricul- 
tural Organization Society agreed to act as county marketing societies, 
but in many other coimties special societies were formed. Some of these 
achieved considerable success trader war conditions, though the results 
in other ca,ses were disappointing ; this was partly accounted for, however, 
by the fact that the fruit crop of rgiS was a failure. 
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The county marketing societies were formed as war emergency or- 
tJiinizations and they were not in all respects fitted to cope,with more normal 
conditions. The county, which was clmsen as the unit of area for purposes 
of simphcity. is not always the most suitable area of operations. Under 
peace conditions, too, marketing .societies have to face the keen compet- 
ition of a highly organized trade, a competition which was scarcely felt 
(luring tiie War. It was also evident that they would have to .devote greatly 
increased attention to the supply of horticultural requisites to the growers. 

Consequently, on the cessation of hostilities, the question arose wheth- 
er it was best that the existence of the marketing societies should be 
continued on separate lines and for horticultural purposes only, or that 
they should join forces with agricultural co-operative societies in the samet 
area. It was suggested by the l^ricultural Organization Society tha. 
only in districts devoted almost exclusively to intensive market garden 
itig was the volume of business to be undertaken sufficient to justify 
the continuance of a separate society. The Society further expressed 
the ruew that horticultural trading could not be successfully conducted 
on co-operative lines unless the societies were constituted on a democratic 
tesis and controlled by the growers themselves with the assistance of the 
most competent business managers who could be secured, and unless 
the area of operations was carefully delimited from a business point of 
view and worked intensively. 

It is perhaps not surprising that in its Report for the Year ended 
31 March 1930, the Agricultural Organization Society stated that many 
of the county societies established under the auspices of the Food Produc- 
tion Department were moribund and others were extinct. Apart from 
the inherent defects in their constitution, two difficulties confronted the 
co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables ; the railway transport 
system was at that time in an imsatisfactory condition and the abnormal 
shortage of sugar seriously affected the disposal of surplus fruit. 

§ 7. Co-OPER.ATION IN CONNECTION WITH AEEOTMENTS 
AND SMAEE HOEDINGS. 

For some years previous to the War there was a steadily increasing 
demand in England and Wales for an extension of allotments. During 
the War this movement was strongly encouraged by the Government as 
a means of increasing food production and, as we have seen, special 
grants of £10,000 and £5,000 were given to the Agricultural Organization 
Society in 1918-19 and 1919-20 in aid of its work in promotiug co-opera- 
tion in connection with allotments. 

It should be noted that such co-operation takes two distinct foriius, 
often (though not necessarily) combined in the same society. The allot- 
ment holders may co-ojierate iu the tenure of the land ; tliat is, the co- 
operative society which they form may rent land [or e\-en, though more 
rarely, purchase it) and let it in allotments to the members. Or again 
they may co-operate for the purchase of requisites or the sale of produce. 
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In 1917-18, to meet the demand from allotment holders for assistance 
in forming co-operative societies, a special Allotments and Small Holdings 
Department was formed by the Agricultural Organization Society, and in the 
following year, with the aid of the Government grant, a special allotments 
organizer was appointed for each of the hfteen branches of the Agricultural 
Organization Society, with the exception of the North Wales Branch, and, 
n addition, an allotments oiganizer was appointed for the London area. 
Each Branch Committee appointed an Allotments Sub-Committee, and 
a Joint Committee consisting of representatives of the Home Counties Branch, 
the Eastern Branch and the South-Eastern Branch was formed to advise 
in the organization of allotment holders in and around lArndon, 

In 1919-20, the constitution of the Agricultural Organization Societr- 
was further modified by the formation of a distinct Allotments Executive 
Committee at Headquarters and of separate Allotments Committees in 
the Branches reporting directly to the Allotments Executive Committee, 
We have seen that even prior to the War the Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society received a grant of about £2,000 a year in aid of its work in 
the promotion of co-operation in connection with both small holdings and 
allotments. W'hen the special allotments grant of £10,000 was given 
in 1918-19, the ordinary grant was reduced to £1,000, but in the following 
year, the special allotments grant having been reduced to £5,000, the 
ordinary grant was raised to £4,000 and it remained at tliis figure when 
the allotments grant was discontinued. Thus the promotion of co-oper- 
ation in cormection with small holdings has also been specially encouraged 
by the State. In some cases, at the special request of the Board of Agri- 
culture, co-operative societies were organized in connection with the settle- 
ments of ex-service men established by the Board. 

Table V shows the progress of the co-operative small holdings and 
allotments societies since 1913, which was due in great part to the encour- 
agement given by the State. Though it is not possible to distinguish 


Table V. — Staiislics of Co-operative Small Holdings 
and Allotments Societies in England and Wales. 


Year 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

tenants 

Area of hud Iic4d {in acres) 

from from 

public , other Total 

authorities ' landlords 

Sales 

1913 

191 

14.117 

(1) 

8.015 

5,345 

13,360 

£ 

5-536 

1914 

179 

15,280 

(0 

9,149 

5,404 

14,553 

7,691 

1915 

177 

15.975 

10,498 

10,582 

4,064 

14,646 

12,434 

1916 

174 

I7»449 

11,395 

10,444 

4-334 

14,778 

13.286 

1917 

373 

56,695 

26,935 

11.156 

5,048 

16,204 

25.896 

1918 

572 

90,320 

30,228 

10,380 

4,549 

14.929 

70.819 

1919 

987 

110,105 

31,047 

13.175 

2,154 

15,329 

147-495 

1920 

1,113 

XI 6,022 

45,010 

12,790 

5.439 

18,229 

171.651 


(i) Figures not available. 
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tietwecH the small holdings societies and the allotments societies, it may 
be said that of the societies formed since 1916, the great majority are allot- 
ments societies. This is indicated by the smallneas of the additional area 
acfiuived as compared with the increase in the number of societies and of 

tenants. 


§ 8. Live stock improvement societies. 

Though not initiated as a war measure the encouragement given 
br the State to live stock improvement societies was continued during 
tlie War, which, indeed, demonstrated the urgent need of live stock 
iinprovement. In de.scribing the encouragement given, we must deal 
separately with England and Wales, with Scotland and with Ireland, 

En^lafid and Wales. — A grant tor the purpose of improving the live 
stock of England and Wales was made to the Board of Agriculture from 
the Development Fund in 1913. It was intended to enable the Board 
to assist groups of farmers, especially the smaller farmers, to obtain the use 
of tiigh-class bulls, stallions and boars. In order to impress on farmers the 
advantages of co-operation in securing the services of good sires, grants 
ill respect of stallions were made only to clubs and societies. In respect 
of bulls, grants were also made as far as possible to clubs or societies, but 
in districts where bull societies could not be formed, grants were also made 
In individual breeders whi were willing to place approved bulls at the dis- 
iwsal of their neighbours. In respect of boars grants were at first given 
only to clubs and societies, but in 1916-17 it was found necessary to relax 
this rule and to give them also to individual breeders. 

Grants were made [ireferably to societies specially formed to take 
advantage of the scheme, provided they adopted rules which conformed 
substantially to those issued by the Board of Agriculture, but grants were 
also made to existing bull, stallion and boar societies, on condition that 
their rules were amended where nece.ssary. Tlic registration of the soci- 
ety was not essential. 

Grants for stallions were not to exceed £80 for each approved stallion, 
and of this sum not more than £40 was to be a direct grant, the remainder 
being utilized for assisted nominations of a value not exceeding half the 
sendee fee. The grants for bolls at first did not exceed £15 per annum 
in respect of any one bull, but the maximum amount was raised to 
t’o in 1920. Not more than five such grants could be given to any 
me society. The grant for boars was at first £3, but was raised to £5 
in 1920. 

Table VI shows the number of societies and individual breeders who 
received grants in each year from 1914-15 to 1918-19. It does not include 
Syiires relating to an important scheme for the encouragement of light 
horse breeding, which was not carried out through the medium of societies. 

The figures relating to horses in the years from 1915-16 onwards 
tie not include the Cumberland and Westmorland Hear’y' Horse Society 
which did not possess any stallion, but gaw assisted nominations. 
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TabtE VI. — Grants to Societies and Individual Breeders 
jor Live Stock Improvement in England and Wales. 


Years 

Heavy Horses 

• 

Cattle 1 

Pigs 

■ Soc* 1 
i icties : 

Stal- 

lioos 

1 

! Total i 
i grant J 

1 

Soc- 

ieties 

In* i 
divid-' 
uals : 


Soc- 
ieties ' 

In* 
c!ivld-| 
1 uals 1 

1 1 

-Boars 

1 


: 1 


A : 



i ! 



i 1 

1914-15. . . . 

i 

•i 65 ' 

i 72 

j 9,100 1 

285 

26 i 

370 i 13,700 

100 

i 

107 ■ : 

1915-16. . . . 

CO 

00 

1 97 9,122 

489 

28 

633 j 9,456 

180 

— : 

193 i 

1916-17. . . . 

• 1 93 

108 6,050 

543 

15 

659 jt 2,550 

186 

15 

216 ■ 

1917-18. . . . 

-I 94 

no 

! 6.235 

578 

M 

1 710 ] 12,727 i 

172 

92 1 

264 i 

1918-19. . . . 

- ; lOI 

122 

112,281 

604 

i 7 

1 721 110,389 1 

156 

167 ! 

350 ' 

1919-20. . . 

■ 1 93 

iiS 

j 10,920 

549 

6 

: 656 j 9,519 

117 

221 1 

1 392 j : 

1920-21. . . . 

. i 86 

105 

1 9.133 

554 

6 

|659 ji 2.035 

127 

275 

424 1 


Scotland. — The Board of Agriculture inaugurated in 1913 a scheii* 
for encouraging the breeding of heavy horses by means of grants to “ ap. 
proved ’’ societies, the expenditure involved in the working of the scheme 
being met by a grant from the Development Fund. The grants payaUe 
to any approved society were : (i) The annual subscription, up to a limit 
of los., of every small farmer who had a mare served by the society’s 
stallion, and (2) half the service and foal fees, up to a limit of £2 lOi, 
of each mare owned by a small farmer. In 1913 and 1914 only farmeis 
occupying laud not exceeding 50 acres in area or with a rental not exceediu; 
£50 could benefit by the scheme, but from 1915 onwards the prescribed 
limits were raised to 100 acres or £100 rental. Special grants of £20 weie 
also given to societies in the Orkney and Shetland Islands and in the West- 
ern Islands to enable them to obtain the services of a stallion from llie 
mainland. In igi6 the grant from the Development Fund was reduced 
and it became necessary to discontinue the grants in respect of foal fees 
and membership subscriptions, while the contribution towards the service 
fee was limited to a maximum of 50s. 

The Board of . 4 griculture have also in operation schemes for the im- 
provement of cattle breeding. In counties other than the so^alled “ croft- 
ing cmmties ” (i) grants are given to approved societies formed for the 
encouragement of cattle-breeding. The grants are on the following scale; 

1. Yearling bulls. For Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn Bulls, 
£13 ; for -Ayrshire and Galloway Bulls, £10. In no case was more than 
50 per ceiit. of the cost price of the bull paid. 

2. Two-year-old bulls. For Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn Bulk, 
£12 ; for others, £ 8 . Grants for two-year-old bulls were only paid in K- 

(i) These are the cotmties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Croiuarty, Sutherland, CoithuCbfr 
Orkney and Shetland. They are called “crofting counties” because of the prevalence in 
than of the “ crofting ’’.system, that is, of small Itoldingy of arable land, the occupier of nhicii 
had rights of pa=ttirage in common wi»Ji others. 
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spect of bulls which had been accepted for premiums in the previous 
year. 

3. In the event of a society anangii^ with a farmer for the use of 
a bull of which he was the breeder or rearer, the grant payable was f 12 
for Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn bulk, and £8 for others. 

In the crofting counties the grants could be given not only to approved 
societies, but to Crofters’ Common Grazings Committees or other duly 
constituted committees. The grants were, in the case of bulls purchased 
by Committees or hired from owners who had purchased them - for 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus bulls, £15 ; for Galloway Ayrshire and 
Highland bulls, £10 ; for Shetland bulk, £7 los. When a bull Was hired 
from his breeder or rearer the grants payable were £12, £8 or £6 according 
to breed. In the event of a grant being made for a second year in respect 
of the same animal, the grant could not exceed four fifths of the amount 
granted in the first year. * 

In 1921 the amoimt of the first year premiums was raised to £20 for 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus bulk and to £12 for Galloway, Ayrshire 
and Higland bulls, with corresponding increases in the second year pre- 
rainms. ^ 

In the congested di.stricts bulls were also suppUed on loan, remaining 
the property of the Board of .Agriculture. 

UiitU 1915 the premiums were only awarded in respect of the services 
ot cows belonging to small farmers who occupied land of less than 50 acres 
ill extent or less than £30 rental, but in 1915 (as in the case of the horse- 
breeding scheme) the litnit was raised to lOO acres or £ioo. 

The expenses of the cattle improvement scheme, in so far as the croft- 
ing counties were concerned, were met out of the Board’s own funds, but 
111 regard to the other counties, they were met by a grant .from the Devkop- 
iiient Fund. ^ 

A somewhat similar scheme was carried out to encourage and improve 
fie breeding of pigs. Premiums were offered to societies or committees 
wtach arranged for the purchase or hire of hoars, the amount ot the pre- 
nuum tang £5 in respect of each boar, but this sum was subject to reduc- 
ton if less than 20 services were given by the boar to sows owned by small 
lamiers, cottars, shepherds, and farm servants. In 1931 the amount of 
tie premium was raised to £7 tos. 

In Scotland (as in England and Wales) there is in operation a scheme 
ot the encouragement of light horse breeding, which is not carried out 
rough the medium of societies. There is also in operation a scheme for 
Me encouragement of sheep-breeding, which does not here concern us for 
file same reason. 

The giants received by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland in aid 
ra us live-stock improvement schemes (other than the light horse breedin,,) 
sbow^^ in tbe following table : • 
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Tabie VII. — (irants Received by the Board 0/ Agriculture jor Scotland 
in aid of its Live Stock Improvement Schemes. 



For heavy 
horse 

For improvement 
of other breeds 

- 

breeding 

* fc 

of live stock 

£ 

I9I4-I5 

. . . 2,779 

1,531 

1915-16 

. . . 6,000 

2,720 

1916-17 

. . . 3,080 

2,826 

I9I7-IS 

. . . 2,961 

3,477 

1918-19 

. . . 3,012 

3,663 


Ill Table VIII are given particulars of the societies and committees 
which have received grants for live stock improvement from the Board of 
Agriculture for Scottland, 


Table VIII. — Societies and Committees m Scotland 
which received f, rants for Live Stock Improvement. 


Heavy Horses Cattk Pigs 


Year 

Approved Marcs 
sociclWs served 


58 3,r)5( 

191.4 98 i 7,115: 

1916 100 ' 5,628 ■ 

■917 99 ■ 3,566 ' 

1918 : 97 6,162 i 

1919 102 6,559 ■ 

1920 102 5,562 ! 

1921 ........ 95 3,420 ; 


Approved 
sricielies I 
and com- , 
miltees ' 

Premium i 
bulls . 

Cows 

served 

Premium 
boars 1 

SOHS 

served 

167 : 

I 

234 

14.866 

29 ! 

Su 

221 ; 

337 j 

20,340 

63 

1,202 

238 

300 

22,256 

; 64 ; 

1,703 

2 fp 5 

445 j 

24,422 

1 Co 

1,805 

202 

458 . 

25,732 

i 70 ■ 

2,077 

25 -i ’ 

448 1 

23,560 

70 ; 

1.740 

245 : 

423 ‘ 

22,132 

i 62 ! 

1,63.1 

247 

435 : 

: 22,705 

• 59 : 

1,489 


I 


Ireland. — The Department of Agriculture and Teclmical Instractioii 
for Ireland has in operation variou.s schemes for the improvement of live- 
stock. The horse-breeding schemes are not carried out through the medium 
of improvement societies, but such societies are eligible for the premiums 
offered for bulls and boars. 

In 1914, the premiums for bulls were fixed as follows: for Kerrs’, 
Dexter, Galloway, and r^.stered dairy bulls, £10 ; for other approved 
breeds, not less than £10 nor more than £15, at the discretion of the County 
Committee of Agriculture. This scale of premiums continued in force 
until igi8, when the following iiiaximrtm premiums were fixed ; for Kerry 
or Galloway bulls, fio ; for Aberdeen-Angus or Hereford Iralls, or for half- 
bred registered dairy bulls, £12 ; for Shorthorn bulls, £15 ; for pure-bred 
registered dairy bulls, £20. 
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For boars the maximum premiums in 1914 were £5 for the first year 
and id for the second year, and they remained at these figures mitil I919 
nlien the premiums were fixed as not less than £5 nor more than £8 for 
the first year and not less than £3 nor more than £6 for the second year. 

For both bnUs and boars special premiums were given to selected ap- 
plicants in the congested districts. 

Statistics showing the number of societies to which grants were made 
lie not available. 


§ 9. Miek-recording societies. 

In all parts of the United Kingdom schemes were in operation before 
the War, and were continued during the War, for encouraging the form- 
ation and working of milk-recording societies, or (as they are sometimes 
called) cow-testing associations. Wc must deal separately with each 
of the three kingdoms. 

England and Wales. — With the aid of a grant from the Develop- 
jnoiit Fimd, the Board (now Ministry) of .Agriculture has made grants 
to milk-recording societies in England and Wales. Up to 1920 the grant 
was at the rate of £2 ros. per herd tested per year, subject to a limit of 
one-half of tfie expena’s of the society. Experience sfiowed, however, 
that until they had proved the commercial value of keeping milk-records, 
farmers were disinclined to pay a levy of 3s. to 5s. per cow, which was the 
approximate charge made to members of milk-rccording societies. It 
was, therefore, decided in 1920 to increase the grant to a milk-recording 
society for the first and second year of its operations to £3 los. per herd, 
and for subsequent years to £3 pier herd. 

Table IX shows the grants to milk-recording societies in England 
and Wales. 


Table IX. — Grants to ■Milk-recording Societies in England ami Wales. 



Number 

Nuuilicr 

Total 

Year 

of 

of cows 

omount 


SociclifS 

tested 

of grant 

I April 1914 to 31 Miirch 1915 - • 

16 

7,3.31 

£ 

264 

1915 to » n lyi6 . . 

20 

9,811 

660 

» 1916 to )! n 1917 • • 

22 

12,950 

792 

31 JIarch to i October 1917 .... 

25 

14,404 

1,119 

I October 1917 to i October 1918 . 

27 

19,793 

3.026 

I » 1918 to October lytg . 

38 

37,880 

2,073 

1 » 1919 to October 1920 . 

46 

61,323 

3,926 


Scotland.. — In 1911 a grant not exceeding £1.000 was made out of 
the Development Eund in aid of the work of the Milk Records Committee, 
which had for some years previously been promoting the keeping of milk 
records in .Ayrshire with the aid of small grants from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland and from the Ayrsliire Herd Book Society. 
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The grant was not paid direct to the Committee, bat through the 
of Scotland Agricultural College. This arrangement continued until igj.) 
when the maximum grant was raised to £2,000, to be paid to the Committet 
through the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. At the same time tlj 
constitution of the Committee was amended and its title changed to “ The 
Scottish Milk Records Association. ’’ The maximum gmnt was reduced 
in 1916 to £1,250, and to £1,230 in 1917, but was raised to £1,600 in igig 
and to £3,100 in 1920. Part of the money paid to the Scottish Milk Re^ 
cords Association is expended in grants to its affiliated local societies, es- 
pecially in the first and second years of their operations, to enable them 
to obtain the neces-sary apparatus and to assist in what may be termed 
the propaganda work of demonstrating the practical utility of milk-re- 
cording. 

Table X gives particidars of the local milk-recording societies whicli 
received grants in each year since 1914. The amounts of the grants to the 
Scottish Milk Records Association shown in the table are those paid it 
respect of the years under which they are entered. 

Tadi,e X. — Grants to the Scottish Milk Records Association since 1914. 


Year 

Total amount - 
of grants to the 
Scottish 1 

Mate Records - 
Association 

Nomber of i 
affiliated local 

societies 

Number of 

herds tested 

Number of 

cows tested 

1914 

1,568 

1 

641 

26,424 

1915 

1-571 

35 1 

640 

26,500 

1916 

I-I 74 

28 ' 

529 

23,000 

1917 

1,082 , 

24 

.168 

20,300 

1918 

1-124 

22 

428 

18,500 

1919 

1.499 

25 . 

492 

1 20,172 

1920 

3,100 

37 

386 

25,120 

1921 

3,264 

44 

671 

27 700 


Ireland. — In Ireland the Department of Agriculture encourages 
the formation of cow testing associations {as they are there called) by giv- 
ing them grants equal to twopence per cow per monthly test during the 
first year of their existence, and by supplying them with the necessaiy 
forms. The Department also employs instructors to give lectures at meet- 
ings of farmers on the objects and advantages of cow testing associations 
and to visit existing associations. 

There were 79 cow testing associations in Ireland in 1914, but the 
number fell considerably during the War, being 38 in 1915 ; 35 in 1916 ; 
36 in 1917, and 3oin igi8. In 1919 the number rose to 44 ; the membership 
was 807 and the number of cows tested 9,370. J. K. M. 
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ITALY. 

measures adopted during the war to encourage 

AGRICULTURAE CO-OPERATION. 

OFPICIAI, SOURCES ; 

DKCRETO'IEGGB LUOGOTENENZIAIB 8 OTTOBRE 1916, N. I336, CONCBRNBNTE PROVVEDIKENTI 
PER AGBVOL&RE IL CREDiTo ALLS AssociAziONi AGRARIB. Gazzetta Ufidale del Regno 
d'Ualia, No. 246. Rome, 19 October 1916. 

DECRRTO LtrOGOTENENZIALE 26 LUGtIO I9I7, N. 1269, CONTENENTE DISPOSIZIONI PER AGE- 
VOLARE ALLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE It CREDITO PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CEREALI. 
Gazzeiia Uffidale del Regno d'Ualia, No. 195. Rome, 18 August 1917. 

DRCRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 20 SBTIEMBRE 1917, N. 1676, CONCERNENTE LA CONCES- 
SIONB IN AFFITTO A SOCIETA COOPERATIVE ACBICOtE DI PRODUZIONE E LAVORO DEI 
TERRENI Dl PROPRIETA DELLO STATO B DEI DIRITTI DI PESCA AD ESSO SPETTANTI 
NELLB ACQUE PUBBUCHE. Gdzzetta UficittU del Regno d'Halia, No. 253. Rome, 
26 October 1917. 

DKCBETO LDOGOTENENZIALE 10 DICEMBRE I917, N. 1970,CHEA0T0R12ZA L'iSTITUtO NAtlONALB 
DELLB ASSICCRAZIONI AD EMETTERE SPECIAL! POUZZE A PAVORE DI MILITARI E ORA- 
DUATi DI TRUPPE COMBATTENTI. Gazzella Ufftctok del Regno d'lialia, No. 296, Rome, 
17 Ueceiuber igi;. 

DnaiCTO LUOGOTRNENZIALE 14 APRILB 1918, S. 565, col quale L’ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DELLE 
AUSICURAZIONI AUTORIZZATO, DURANTE LO STATO Dl GUERRA, AD ASSUMBRE, PGR CONTO 
E NEIX'INTERESSP, DELLO STATO, RIASSICCRAZIONI DI QDAIAIASI GENERE. Gozzetla Uffi- 
dale del Regno d'ltalia, No. 107. Rome, 6 May 1918. 

DIXREIO tlrOOOTBNENZIALB 26 UAGOlO t^lS, N. 72$, CHE RBCA PROWfiDIMBNTI PEH AQE- 
VOLARE IL CREDITO AD ENn AUTONOMl DI CONSUMO DEBITAMENTB RlCONOSCtUn, A 
COOPERATIVE legalmente coSTiTUiTE B LORO CONSORZI. Gazteita Ufficiole del Regno 
d'ltalia, No. 133, Rome, 8 June 1918. 

DCCRBIO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE X4 LUGUO 1918, N. II42, CHE ABROGA E SOSTITUISCE IL 
DRCSETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 4 OTTOBRE I9I7, N. 1604, RECANTS PROWEDMENTI PER 
IL CREDITO AGLI ENTi agrari DEL T,Azio. Gazzctta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, No. 202. 
Rome, 27 August 1918, 

UbCRKTO-LEGGE LUOGOTENFJfZIALE 4 AGOSTO I9l8, N. IJl8, CHE STABILlSCli NORMS CIRCA 
LE AFFITTANZE DI TKRRENI COLTIVABItl DI PROPRIETY DELLE PROVINCE, DEI COWUNI E 
DI ALTRI ENTI FUBBLICI A SOCIETA COOPERATIVE AORICOLB LEGALMENTE COSTITUITB. 

G^J22^^^a Uficiak del Regno d'ltalia, No. 213. Rome, 9 September 1918. 

UJvCRBTO LUOGOTENENZIALE 16 GENNAIO I919, N. 55, CHE APPROVA IL REOOtAMENTO LB- 
O.ISLATIVO PER l/ORDINAMENTO E LE FUNZIONI DELL’OPERA NAZIONALE PER I COMBAT- 
TENTI. Gazzetta UffidaU del Regno d'ltalia. No. 26. Rome, 31 January I9ig- 

DkcrEXO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 6 FBBBKAIO igi9, N. I07, CHE DETTA NORMB PER L'BSB- 
CDZIONE DELLE OPERE PUBBLICHE DEiiO STATO. Gozzetta Uffidale del Regno d'liaiia, 
No. 39. RoiTie, 15 February 1919. 

Regio DECRETO 24 LUGLIO 1919, N. 1439, CHE STABILSCE NORMB PER LA SOMMINISTRAZIONB 
DEI C8EDITI DA PARTE DEL TESOBO DELLO STATO ALLS COOPERATIVE, ENTI ED LSTITUTI 
DI C 0N5UM0 PER ACQUISTO, CONSERVAZKINE E DKTRtBUZIONE DEI OENERI DI PRIMA 

necessitA. Gazzetta Uffidale del Regno ^Italia, No. 209. Rome, 2 September 1919. 
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RECIO DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SBTTEMBRE I919, N. I633, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER I.’lNcsg, 
MENTO DELLA PBODUZiONE AGRARIA. QozteHa UfficiiUe del Regno d'ltalia, No. 219, 

13 September 1919. 

ClHCOLARE 12 SETTEMBRE I919, N.96-G, DEL MlNISTERO DI AGRICOLTURA, PER L'APPLICAZiomj 
DEL DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEJ 4BRE I919, N. 1633. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE I9I9, N. 1759, CUE STABILISCE NORME CIRCA L’oaiM. 
NAUENTO DELLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRABTE DI MUTUA ASSIC0RAZIONE, RECANDO EfOLtBg 
ALTRI PROWEDMENTi A LORO PAvoRE. Gazietta UfficiaU del Regno d'ltalia, No. 2,5 
Rome, 15 October 1919. 

CiRCOLARE 30 APRILR 1920, N. 3, DEL MlNlSTEKO PER L’INDUSTRIA, IL COMME8CIO E It 
LAVORO, 5ULLE ASSOCLiZIONl MUTUE PER LE ASSKUKAZIONI AGRARIE, 

CiRCOLARE 18 GENNAJO I921, N. 3, DEL MlNISTERO PER IL LAVORO E LA PREVIDENZA SOCULF. 
CONTBNBNTE NORME R DIRBTTIVE CIRCA IL FUNZIONAMENTO DELLE COMMISSION! Per 
LE MUTUE DI ASSICURAZIONI AGRARIE (DECRETO-LPMGE 2 SETTEMBRE igiQ, N. 1759) 

ReGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 28 NOVEMBRE I919, N. 2405, CHE ISTITUISCE PRESSO LA PRESIDKNDi 
DEL CONSICLIO UN COMITATO SPECIALB PER PREDISPORRE L’IMMEDIATA ESECUZIONE Dj 
LAVORI PUUBLia E DI COLONIZZAZIONE INTERNA, A FINE DI COMBATXERE LA DISOCCUPA- 
ziQNE ED ACCRESCERE LA PRODUZIONE NAZIONALE. Gazsetla UfciaU del Regno (i'ltalii, 
No. 299. Rome, 19 December 1919. 

DeCRETO MINISTERULE 26 GENNAIO 1920 PORTANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA RICOSTITUZIOXI! 
DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI NELLB PROVINCE LIBERATE. 

CiRCOLARE 6 FEBRRAIO 1920, N. 4225O, DEL MlNISTERO PER LE TERRE LIBERATE, SULLA Rl- 
COSHTDZIONE DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI. 

CiRCOLARE 27 FEBBRAIO I920, N. 42600, DEL MlNISTERO PER LB TERRE LIBERATE, SULLA 81- 
COSTtrUZiONE DELLE LATTERIE SOOALI. 

REGIO DECRKTO'LRCOK I® FEBBRAIO I92O, N. 189, CHE MODIFICA GLI ARTICOLI 2, 8, 12, 
14, 25 DEL REGIO DECRETO 28 NOVEMBRE I919, N, 2405, B DETTA SPECIALI NORMK PER 
PREDISPORRE LA IMMEDIATA ESECUZIONE DI LAVORI PUBBLICI E DI COLON12ZA.ZIONI: 
INTERNA NELLE TERRE LIBERATE, OuZZetUt V^CMU del Regno d'lialia, N. 53. RotnCi 

4 March 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO 36 FEBBRAIO I92O, N. 27I. CHE APFROVA LE NORME PER L’AFPLICAZIONE DiSL 
DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE I919, N. 1759, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI A FAVORE DELLE 
ASSOCIAZIONI AGR.ARIE DI MUTUA ASsicuRAx-ioNE, GazzcUa Ufficiak dil Regno d'Halin^ 
No. 78. Rome, 2 Af-ril, 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 7 MARZO I93O, N. 283, CONCGRNENTK L’aNTICIPATA LIQUIDAZIONE 
DELLE POLIZZE RMESSE A PAVORE DEI MILITABI E GRADUATI DI TRUPPA COMBATTENTI. 
Oazzetta Vfficials del Regno d'lialta. No. 71. Rome, 25 March 1920. 

RkGIO DECRKT0-1.EUGE 15 APRILE 1020, N. 577, CHE STABILISCE UN CONTRIBUXO FIS50 PER OGNI 
CAPOBOVINO SOTTOPOSTO A MACELLAZIUNK, UEVOLV15NDONI5 IL PROVENTO ALLA TUTHLA E 
all’incremenix) del patrimonio zootecnico NAZIONALE. Gazzetta Uficiule del Regno 
d'ltalia, No. 118. Rome. 20 May 1920. 

REGIO DECREIO-LKGGB 22 APRILE I92O, N. 515, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA COLTIVAZIONE 
DELLE TERRE, Gazzetta Ufficiah del Regno d'lialia. No. 105. Rome, 4 .May 1920. 

B.EG10 DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILE igaO, N. 5x6, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER IL CREDITQ 
FONDIARIO E AGK.AR10 A FAVORE DI ASSOCLAZIONI DI LAVORATORI DELLA TERRA. Gui- 
zeila Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia. No. 105. Rome, 4 May 1920. 

CiRCOLARE XI MAGGIO I92O, N. 2343, DEX MlNISTERO DI AGRICOLTURA, PER L’APPLICAZIONE 
DEL REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRIT-E I920, N. 515. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 3 GIUGNO I92O, N. 859, CHE RECA PROVVEDIMENTI ECONOMICI PER 
FACaiTARE LA RICOSIKUZIONE DEI PAESI DANNEGGIATI DALLA GUERRA. GazzetUt Uffickli 
del Regno d'ltalia, No. 153. Rome, 30 June 1920. 

LEGCE 26 SETTEMBRE ig2U, N. 13I3, CHE AUTORIZZA TA SPESA DI LIRE 300,000.000 PKK 
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l’esecuzione di opkre pubbijqie. Gimetta UffidaU del Regno d'ltalia, No. 233. Rome, 
3 October 1920. 

JBCGB 26 SETTEMBRE I92O, N. I495, CONTBNEITIE PRaVVBDIMENTl PER AGEVOLARE IL CRB- 
DITO ALIE COOPERATIVE I>I lAVORO RD AI LORO CONSORZI. GuSZeiUl Uficiali dcl RegnO 

(i’ltalia, No, 257. Rome, 30 October 1920. 

^©',10 DECRETO-LEGGE 8 OTTOBRE 1920, N. 1465, CHE RECA NORME PER LA COMPOSIZIONE 
DELLE COMMISSIONI PROVINCLAH E CENTRALE DI CUI AL REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRIUS 
1920, N. 515, CQNTENENTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DELLE TERRE E STABI- 
LISCE ALTRESi LE ATTRIBUZIONI E LE COMPETENZE DELLE COMMISSIONI STESSE. GaZZetta 
UfficiaU del Regno d'liftUa, No. 248. Rome, 20 October 1920. 

CiRCOLARE II NOVEMBRE I92O, N. 8255, DEL MlNKTERO DI AGKICOLTURA, PER L'APPLICAZIONE 
DEL REGIO DECRETO 8 OTTOBRE 192O, N. 1465. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 7 NOVEHRRE I92O, N, 1599, CHE AUTORIZZA l/ISTITOTO NAZIONALE 
DI ChEDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE AD DIPIEGARE m 0PERA2I0N1 DI CREDITO A FAVORE 
DI COOPERATIVE ED EXTt DI CONSUMO IL FONDO DI 20 MILIONI, PI CUI ALL ’ART. 6 DEL 
REGIO DECRETO 24 LUGHO 19T9, N. T459. GozzeUn Uffidak del Regno d'ltalia, No. 275. 
Rome, 22 November 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO I4 NOVEMBRE I92O, N. 1703, CHE APPROVA IL RECOlJt.MBNTO PER IL FUN- 
ZIONAMENTO DELLA SeZIONE DI CREDITO FONDIARIO K AGRARIO DELL^ISTIIUTO NAZIONALS 
DI Crkdito per la Coopbrazionb. Gazzetta (JfficiaU del Regno d’ltalia, N. 289. Rome, 
8 December 1920. 

DECRETO MINKTERIALE 3 FEBBRAIO I92I, PORTANTR NUOVI PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA RICOSTI- 
TUZIONE DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI NELLE PROVINCE LIBERAIE. 

RkGIO DECRBTO-LKGGB 3 APRILE I92I, N. 573, RELATIVO AL FINANZIAMKNTO DEI CONSORZI 
DI RICOSTRUZIONE R DELLE COOPERATIVE DI LAVORO NELLE NUOVE PROVLVCE PER LA 
RESTAURAZIONE DEI PAESi DANNEGGLATI. Gazzelta Uffieiolc del Rcgm d' Iialiu, "iHo. 113. 
Rome, 14 May 1921. 

LE6OE 7 APRILE 1921, N, 456, CONCERNBNTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER L’ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DI 
CREDITO PER LA CoOPERAZiONE. Gazzclta Officiate dd Regno d’llalia, No. 94. Rome, 
21 April 1921, 

REGIO DECRETO 31 LUGLIO 1921, N. I073, CHE RECA PROVVEDIMENn PER L’lsmUTO NaZIONALB 

DI Ckicdito per la Cooi’ERAzioNE. GazzelUi UfficiaU del Regno d’Halin, 11, 192. Rome, 
13 August 1921. 

REGIO DECRErO-I.BGGK6.SFrrBMBKB 192!, N. I288,OHK PROROGA IL TRKMLVE DI CUI ALL ’ART. I 
DFX REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILE 1(J20, N. 515, BECANTE PROVVEDDIENTI PPUt 
lA COLTIVAZIONE DELLE TERRE. Gazzclla Vfficicde del Regno d’HoUa, No. 229. Rome, 
29 September 1921. 

RlGIO DECRETO LEGGE 23 OPIOBRE 192I, N. 1523, CONCERNBNTE I.’ADOZIONE DI PROVVEDI- 
MENTI IN MATERIA ui occuPAZiONE DI xi-a<ME. Gaszcttii Ufficiole del Regno d'lialia, No. 26G. 
Rome, 14 November 1921. 

CiRCOLARE 15 NOVEMBRE 192I, N, 10372, DEL HiNISTERO PER l’ACBICOLTUKA, PER l’APPLI- 
CAZIONE DEI KEGI DECRETl-LEGGE 6 SETTEMBRE I92I, N. I288 E 23 OTTOBRE 192:, 
N. 1533, POBTANTI PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA CONCESSIONE DI TERRE AD ENTI ED ASSOCIA- 
ZIONI AGRARIE. 

REGIO DECRETO 15 DICEMBRE 1921, N. 2047, CHE APPROVA IL TESIO UNICO DELLE LEGGI 
PER LA CONCESSIONE DELLE TERRE. Gozzdfa Officude del Rcgno d'ltalia, No. 25. Rome, 
31 January 1922. 

ReOIO DECRETO 12 reBBRAlO 1922, N. 214, CHE MODIFICA QUELLO.G PEBBRAIO I919, 
N, 107, CONXENENTB NORME PER l’eSECOZIONE DI OPBRE PUBBLICHE. GazicHa UfficiaU 
del Regno d’ltalia, No. 60. Rome, 13 Mardi 1922. 

REGIo DECRETO-LEGGE l6FEBBRAXOig22, N. 334, CHE RECA NORME INI5SB AD AGEVOLARE 
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lu CREDITO AD BNTI AUTOKOMT DI COIiSUHO, A COOPERATIVE B LORO CONSO»2a, Gflj. 

zeila Vfficiale iil Rep^o No. 7 i. Rome, 25 March 1922. 

REGIO DECRETO 19 FEBBRAtO I922, N. 253, CHE APPROVA LO STATUTO DELL’ISTITDIo Na- 
ZIONALE Dl CREDITO PER LA COOMIRAZIOHE, CON SELE CENTRALE IN ROMA. Gazzetta 
Uffieiale del Regno d'llaUa, No. 73. Rome 28 March 1922. 

RACCOLTA DELLE D 13 POSKION 1 U^ISLATIVE EMANATE PER LA INTENS 1 F 1 CA 210 NE DElLE 
COLTURE E PER LA CONCESSIONE Dl TERRE AD ENTl ED ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE, Jlini- 

stero per I'Agricoltura. Rome, 1920. 

ISTiTDTO Nazionale DI CREDITO PER LA CooPERAZioNE. Annual Rcports. 

Istituto Nazionalk di Credito per la Cooperazione. Regolamento interno {provvi- 

SORIO) DELLA SbZIONK Dl CREDITO FONDIARIO ED AGRARIO. RomC, IQZl. 

Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Skzione di credito pondiario e 
AGRARIO, ISTRUZIONl AI PERITI PER LE STDfE INEREMTI Al MDTUl FONTHARI. Rome, ir,2i, 
Opera Nazionau2 per i Combattenti. Circolare n. 58 del 3 settembre 1920, avenxe 
PF.R OGGETTO : CRITERI DIRETTIVI PER L’ASSISTENZA AL MOVIMENTO COOPERATIVLSTICO 
DEI COMBATTENTI. 

r COMBATTENTI E LA COOPERAZIONE. RASSEGNA STATISlICA AL SETTEMBRE I92I. Opera 
Nazionale per i Combattenti. Rome. 1921. 

Annuario STATisTicn iTAUANO. Anni 1914, 191S, 1916, 1917 e 1918. Ufheio Centnile dl Su- 
tistica. Rome, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1919. 

BolUtlino deU'Opcra Nazionale per i ComheUlenli. Rome. 

BoUeUino del Lavoro e della Prendenza Sociak. Ministero per il Lavoro e la Previdenza Soriale 
Rome. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

BACHI (Riccardo): PoHtica della cooperazione. In: I/Itama economica. Annuario della vita 
commcrdale, industriale, agroria, bancarJa, finanziaiia e della poUtica ccononiica. 
Anni 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917,1918,1919, 1920. I'urin, Society lipografieo editrice na- 
zionale, 1915, 1916 ; Milan-Rome-Naples, Socicta editrice D, Alighieri, 1917, 1918, 1911}, 
1920, 1921. 

Casalini (Mario) : I41 Icgge sulle inutile agrarie. In : Cooperazione e Muiualiti Agraria. Rome, 
28 September 1919. 

Manfredi (Avv. Felice) : Prindpll, storui c Icgislazione della cooperazione. Milano, Cooperativa 
Grafica clegli Operai, 1921. 

FADOA (Avv. Guido) : Le principal! disposizioni sul credito a favoie dclle associazioui agri- 
cole. Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Rome, 1920. 

Do. : Disposizioni sulle affittanze di terraji e sui diritti di iiesca allc sodeta txxtiierativo. 

Istituto Nazionale di Credito per ia Cooperazione. Rome, 1920. 

KoccA (Giuseppe) : L’oeaipizione delle terre incoltc da parte dellc assotiazioni di agricol- 
tori. Turin, Socicta tipografico-cditrice nazionale, 1920. 

RriNi (Meuedo ) : I^a cooperazione in Italia. Como, Tip. Coop. "A. Bari", 1921. 
Serpieri (Arrigo) : Le affittanze colletUve in Italia e in pJirU(X)lare quelle dei braccianti. In: 

Studi sui coNTRArri agrari. Bologna, ZanidielU, 1920. 

IL MOVIMENTO COOPERATivo IN ITALIA. UIBcio statistico della I.eg» Nazionale delle Cooperative. 
Milan, 1920. 

I,E POLIZZE DEI COMBATTENTI. OPERAZIONI CONSENTITE SULLE POLIZZE E LORO CONFERIMENTO 
A COOPERATIVE. Federazkaie Italiana delle Cooperative tra Combattenti. Rome, 1921. 
Credito e Cooperazione. Organo dell’Assodazione fra le Banchc Fopolari. Rome. 

La Cooperazione Agricola. Organo della Sezione di Credito Fondiario e Agrario dcHTstituto 
Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Rome. 

La Cooperazione Italiana. Organo della lycga Nazionale dellc Osoperative. Milan. 
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Q^opetaziom Popolare. OtRano della Confedeiaaione C{x^>ejaliva Italiaaa. Rome. 

]l sijid&cato Cooperativo. Organo del Sludacato Nazionale delle Cooperative. Rome. 

/.a Eivlsta della Cooperazione. Rome. 

In the early part of the War, owing the general mobilization which 
deprived all undertakings of. their youngest and strongest employees and 
to the concentiatior of all efforts and all energies on the immediate object 
of preparation for carrying on the War, the co-operative movement in 
Italy had a temporary set-back and was almost brought to a standstill. 
Subsequently, however, when it became necessary to take steps to ensure 
the food-supply and to strengthen the economic resistance of the country, 
the policy followed by the Government in regard to the production and 
distribution of food-stuffs and to public works, agricultural credit and 
home colonization, contributed in no small degree to the development of 
co-operative distributive .societies, co-operative societies for production 
and labour, and agricultural co-operative societies, which, already numer- 
ous in Northern and Central Italy, have spread also in Southern Italy. 
, 41 ter the cessation of hostilities, the necessity of speeding up the resump- 
tion of the normal productive activity gave rise everywhere to new and 
fruitful enterprises, in which co-operation could not fail to play an import- 
ant part, and thus co-operation, encouraged as it was by adequate State- 
aid, became a powerful instrument for the economic reconstruction of 
Italy. It is our present purpose to describe the different provisions which 
were made between 1914 and 1920 for the encouragement of co-operation. 
In doing so, we must group them according to the kind of co-operative 
society which they were intended to benefit, 

§ I, Provisions in favour of societies of agricultural labourers. 

This group of provisions aimed essentially at encouraging a tendency 
which has become more and more marked in Italy in recent years — the 
tendency, that is, of the co-operative organizations composed mainly 
of labourers to devote themselves to agricultural undertakings, by acquir- 
ing laud and cultivating or improving it by the labour and for the benefit 
of their members. It seemed to the Government that th's tendency de- 
serr-ed to be encouraged as being of great economic value and of consid- 
erable social importance. 

This movement on the part of labourers and peasants towards agri- 
cultural undertakings assumes various forms in Italy, lieginning with 
tlic different kinds of limited participation in the undertaking and pa,5siug 
to the leasing and ownership of land, but it has attained its greatest devel- 
opment in the co-operative land-holding societies (a^ttmize collettive) 
which are one of the most characteri.stic forms of Italian co-operation. 
These are societies of agricultural labourers formed for the purpose of cul- 
tivating lands obtained, in the majority of cases, on a letting agreement, 
but iu other cases on a produce-sharing agreement {mezzadria, terzeria) or 
even by purchase. According to the system of managing the land it is 
usualy to distinguish between land-holding societies with divided manage- 
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ment and land-holding societies with combined management. The formei 
take a considerable area of land from the owner and cultivate it by di- 
viding it in small parcels amongst the members ; in the latter, on the 
other hand, the members cultivate the land in common, under joint man- 
agement and technical direction. 

The first measures taken to encourage these societies were contained 
in the Decree-Taw of 20 September igiy. No. 1,676 and in that of 4 August 
igi8. No. i,ai8. 

The Decree of 1917 in fact, authorized the letting by private treaty 
to co-operative laud-holding societies (i) of cultivable lands belonging to 
the State, and the Decree of 1918 gave a similar authorization in respect 
of cultivable lands belonging to the provinces, communes and other public 
bodies, and laid down also that, in case of lands being put up to public com- 
petition, preference was to be given to co-operative land-holding societies 
when the offers made were equal. The length of the lease was not, as a 
rule, to exceed nine years. However, in the ease of lands belonging to 
the State, the length of the lease might, with the approval of the Council 
of Ministers, be extended to a greater number of years when special obli- 
gations were imposed on the society taking the land to reclaim or improve 
it or to carry out other works. Under the same circumstances, the length 
of the lease could be extended in the case of lands belonging to public 
bodies, subject to the approval of the competent authoritie-s, after consul- 
tation witfi the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction. 

For lands belonging to the State, the annual rent is payable quarterly 
in advance. For lands belonging to other public bodies, it is payable 
half-yearly in advance. 

As security for payment of the rent and for the fulfilment of other 
obligations towards the State arising out of the agreenrerrt, the society 
must give caution-money equal to a quarter’s rent. At the request of 
the .society, the cautiorr may be formed during the first two years of the 
lea.se by the payment of a proportionate additional rent. 

In the case of land leased from the provinces, communes or other pub- 
lic bodies, the caution must be equal to a half-y'Car's rent plus the value 
of the live stock (if any) on the holding and must be given in cash, or by 
the assignment of a .savings deposit to the body which is the owner of the 
laud, in public debt securities or in securities guaranteed by the State. 
.At the request of the society taking the land, the caution may be given 
in equal half-yearly instalments extending over a period of not more than 
three years from the date of the agreement (2). 


(j) In the Decree they are referred to as “cooperative agricoU,“ an e-pressioii whidi 
is also commonly used to denote coatperative land-holding societies. 

{2) The Senate in ratifying the Decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1,218 at its sitting nf 15 
December rgro, made considerable amendements to it, principally for the purpose of better 
guaranteeing the bodies who are the owners of the lands, of ensuring that no technical diffi- 
culties should be placed in the way of agricultural production and of safeguatdlng the orga- 
nized ailtivators themselves both in regard to the technical and financial capabilities of 
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The Decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1,218, further laid down that the |)ro- 
nsions of that Decree itself and chose of the Decree of 20 September 1917, 
No. 1676, should be extended to certain agricultural bodies existing in the 
provinces of the former Papal States and of Emilia, on condition that they 
would undertake to have the lands directly cultivated by their members. 
The agricultural bodies in question are the s()-caUed universitd agrarie, 
which have been formed in various commimes in Latium, in other provin- 
ces of the former Papal States and in Emilia, to exercize and to safeguard 
the customary- rights («st civici) of sowing, grazing, cutting wood, etc., 
for the benefit of the rural communities and to cultivate the public lands, 

Apart from the taking of lands belonging to public bodies, a new 
and most important field of activity has recently been opened up to agri- 
cultural co-operation in the occupation and acquisition of uncultivated 
or badly cultivated lands. 

The economic crisis occasioned by the War has, in fact, caused the 
idea to be more generally accepted that land should be utilized to the 
utmost by cultivating lauds hitherto uncultivated or improving the cultiv- 
ation of those which have been badly cultivated, more particularly with 
a view to the production of cereals. This idea took practical shape in cer- 
tain provisions contained in the Decree-Eaws of 2 September 1919,1^0. 1,633; 
of 22 April 1920, No. 515 ; of 8 October 1920, No. 1,465 ; of 6 September 
1921, No. 1,288, and of 23 October 1921, No. 1,523, which regulate the 
granting of lands to agricultural associations and particularly to co- 
operative societies. We will describe the principal regulations now in 
force (i). 

Lands which are uncultivated or are insufficiently cultivated, having 
regard to their nature, to local agricultural conditions, and to the require- 
ments of good husbandry, may be requisitioned in favour of legally con- 
stituted agricultural associations. In order to see how tliis fundamental 
condition is ascertained, it is necessary to bear in mind the purposes and 
objects expressly stated in Article i of the Decree of 2 September 1919 
No. 1633, which are “ to provide for the necessary increase of agricultural 
production and especially of the production of cereals, vegetables and 
edible tubers, and for the necessities of the agricultural population. " 
The provisions, therefore, do not lay down punishments for negligence on 
the part of the occupier but order the requisition of the land for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an increase of production and of providing for the re- 
quirements of the cultivators (2). 

co-operative societies, and in regard to the fixing of equitable rents and the revision of 
the rents in the case of long leases. The Bill for Uie ratification of the Decree is now be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies, having been distributed at the sitting of 27 January 1921 . 
(Catfiera dei Depulati : Atti Parlamntari, No. 1,189.). 

(1) The provisions contained in the Decree I,aws mentioned were consolidated in the 

Koyal Decree of 15 December ipsf, No 2,047, published in the Gazzetfu del Pfgno 

‘i'lialt'a, No. 25, 31 January 1922. 

(2) The provisions contained in the Decree Eaw of 2 September igig No. 1,633, the object 
of \ihich is to assure the maximum utilization of the national wealth and the fullest possible 
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The associations of which we have spoken must show that they are 
possessed of sufficient means and tech' ical capacity to cultivate the lands 
to be granted to them and, if they are already in occupation of land, they 
must show that they have cultivated it in a satisfactory manrer. 

The period of the occupation must not exceed four years. 

The bodies to which the lands are granted are obliged to (X)mmence, 
within the specified term, the work preparatoy to sowing over the whole 
of the land occupied, which must not be sub-let or granted to other 
persons under any form of agreement whatever. If these obUga*^ions are 
not fulfilled the grant is cancelled. 

The grant of the right to occupy the laud implies the suspension of 
any previoiis agreement for the cultivation of the holding, subject to the 
payment of compensation for works in progress, for fruit still on the 
trees and for any other legitimate claim, provision being made for the 
payment of such com]>ensation in the grant itself. 

After the lapse of two years from the date of the decree authorizing 
the provisional occupation, the grantee can make application to have the 
right of occupation made defutite, if the lands in question are " suscep- 
tible of important changes in the system of cultivation or are subject to 
obligations to reclaim " and if it appears that the association or body to 
whom they were granted has put them under cultivation in a satisfactory’ 
manner and has completely fulfilled the obligations stipulated in the grant, 

yield from the land, are based on the legal principle in virtue of which the property of priv- 
ate iadividujils may be disposed of for reasons of public utility provided this is duly proved 
and compensation is paid. Moreover, historical precedents may be found for the Decree 
itself in earlier legal rules. In the exerdze of the exceptional powers conferred upon it 
during the War, the Government had already by the Decree of 30 October 1915, No. 1,570, 
taken measures to facilitate requisitions in general, including requisitions of land ordered by 
the civil and military authorities. With regard to requisitions made by the dvil author- 
ities the Prefect was instructed to take the necessary steps by the issue of a decree in which 
the reasons for the action taken were explained and the drawing up of an inventory of tlie 
property to be occupied in the cases in which the circumstances arose which were contanplat- 
ed by Article 7 of the Law of 20 March 1865 on the settlement of claims involvmg 
administrative bodies “ hwen for serious reasons of public necessity the administrative author- 
ity must without delay dispose of private property. ’ But the first decree containing 
special rules for the occupation of lands was that of 14 February igi8. No. 147, by 
which provisions were laid down for the so-called “ agricultural mobilization. ” In this 
Decree the compulsory occupation of lands was contenplated not only in the case dealt 
with by Article 7 of the Law on the settlement of claims involving administrative bodiK, 
but also as the sanction for the failure on the part of landowners to carry out spedfle im- 
provements or other works which they had been requested to’ carry out. Another Deaee 
containing similar provisions is that rrf 16 January 1919, No. 55, which confirmed the re- 
gulations for the organization, powers and duties of the Opera Nazionale per i ComheUtenti with 
whidi we will presently deal. The decree authorizes that body, as we shall see, by means 
of a special expfopriation procedure, to enter definitel)|mto possession of lands belonging 
dther to public bodies or to private individuals, with a view to granting them to co-opera- 
tive land-holding societies consisting in the main of ex-service men and to facilitate the work 
of imiffovement and settlement by rendering technical and financial assistance. 
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Compensation is also payable to the owner of the land and this must 
be fixed by the grant itself. 

Lands definitely assigned to agricultural associations are granted to 
farmers under an occupation licence or a renewable lease with obligation 
to make improvements or, in so far as it may be possible, under an occupa- 
tion licence with obligation to make improvements and with right to 
purchase. 

On the expiry of the period of the occupation hcence or lease the par- 
cels of land return of right into the possession of the body or association, 
which arranges to make fresh grants. 

The occupier who has fulfilled the prescribed conditions has a pre- 
ferential right to the new grant of the holding he has occupied. 

It is the duty of the prefect of the province to arrange for the requisi- 
tion of land in view of temporary occupation, subject to the approval of 
a special consultative body — the Provincial Commission or the District 
Committee. The Provincial Commission is composed of the Chief Excise 
Officer (intendente ii finanza), who acts as chairman ; the Director of Itin- 
erant Agricultural Instruction or another agricultural expert belonging 
to one of the agricultural institutions of the province ; or an engineer 
belonging to the Cadastral Survey or the Corps of Civil Engineers ; of two 
landowners who cultivate their own land or two farmers directly cultivat- 
ing their holdings, and of two agricultural labourers, these being nomin- 
ated by the Prefect after consultation with the farmers’ and labourers’ 
organizations respectively. The District Committee, formed wherever the 
importance of the operations and the local conditions require it, fulfils, in 
respect to lands within the limits of the district (circondario), the same 
functions as those assigned to the Provincial Commissions. 

The definite right of occupation of which we have spoken is conferred 
by Royal Decree on the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture and subject 
to the approval of a special Central Conunission which is formed by Royal 
Decree on the proposal of the same Minister and is composed of a Coun- 
cillor of State, who acts as chairman ; of two Directors-General and of a 
Chief of Division of the Ministry of Agriculture ; of a magistrate of rank not 
inferior to that of Councillor of the Court of Appeal ; of two agricultural 
e.xperts chosen from among the officials of the Ministry of rank not lower 
than that of Senior Inspector or from among the instructors in agricultural 
schools. 

Against the orders made by the prefect appeal may be made to the 
Ministry of Agriculture within 15 days from receiving notice of them, 
’the appeal does not have the effect of suspending the carrying out of 
the order ; the Minister of Agriculture, however, may .suspend it for seri- 
ous reasons on the advice of the Central Commission for the Granting of 
Emds. 

The results obtained by the application of the measures indicated 
were certainly remarkable. The principle of co-operation succeeded in 
finding a wider field of experiment and of application in the cultivation of 
land ; many fanners, hitherto ignorant of it, were brought to a knowledge 
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of co-operative organization ; they were compelled to study, to real® 
and to face difficulties and responsibilities in the management, cultivation, 
and working of land ; the agricultural population became interested in 
the various problems of production with which they now found themselves 
more directly faced ; iir a word, a great outburst of energy took place in 
individual and collective labour, with beneficial results as far as the ess- 
ential purirose of increasing the cultirmtion of food-stuffs was concerned. 

Between September 1919 and April 1930, 27,252 hectares were grant- 
ed to agricultural associations and agricultural co-operative societies, 
particularly in the provinces of Rome, Caltanissetta, Catanzaro, Reggio 
Calabria, Cosenza, Foggia and Bari. Tens of thousands of hectares 
were subsequently granted to co-operative societies in Sicily and in 
batium. 

But in order that the labourers’ associations might be able to develop 
their activity to the advantage of their own members and of the national 
economy, it was indispensable that they should he provided with capital 
projMrtionate to the needs of their lands. For this purpose it was neces- 
sary that the credit institutions, should find, in tliejr dealings with the 
associations, not less adequate security than that which the societies 
which undertake public contracts are able to offer. In regard to 
co-operative land-holding societies and to the tmiversUa agrarie, therefore, 
some modifications were made by the Decree of 8 October 1916, No. 336 
to the riglit of distraint for the enforcement of the repayment of agricultural 
loans (privUegio agmrio) regulated by the Daw of 23 January 1887, 
No, 4,276. The object of these amendments was to give to this right of 
distraint that character of a charge upon the land which is indispensable 
if it is to sen'e as the basis for a de\-elopment of agricultural credit commen- 
surate with the importance of the new co-operative movement. The iimdi- 
fications introduced are of various kinds. In the first place, the right of 
distraint is extended even to fruit still on the trees ; secondly, the landlord's 
right of distraint, if it comes into conflict with the right of distraint in re- 
spect of agricultural loans, is reduced to two years. But the most important 
modification con.sists in the prohibition, when a sale takes place, to consign 
to the purcliaser the objects to which the right of distraint is applicable 
until tire debt to the lending institution has been paid. Failure to ob- 
serve this prohibition is a misdemeanour on the part of the debtor who sells 
and gives the creditor the right to make good his claim against the pur- 
chaser. The purchaser, on the other hand, is put in a position readily 
to ascertain the existence of the right of distraint, as, instead of this being 
inscribed in the register of the Registrar of Mortgages, a copy of the loan 
agreement by which the right of distraint is brought into being is deposit- 
ed at the office of the secretary' of the commune and an extract from the 
agreement is put up on the communal notice-board. 

To these provisions regarding the right of distraint the new decree 
added special reductions of the duty payable in respect of loans to' co-oper- 
ative land-holding societies and universitd agraric. The registration duty 
on the loan agreements was fixed at 12 centesimi per 100 liras of capital 
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lent, ttiis being the same rate fixed in respect of loans to co-operative soci- 
eties for production and labour. 

The Decree of 26 July 1917. No. 1,269, down other new provisions 
(or making it easier for agricultural associations to obtain credit for the 
cultivation of cereals, extending to credit operations of this kind the right 
of distraint upon goods lying in the dwellii^-houses and other buildings 
belonging to the holding, as well as making reductions in the duty payable, 

The Decree qi 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, which laid down provisions 
for credit to the universiia agrarie of Datium, is also important. It con- 
tains rules both for enabling these bodies to obtain loans for the provision 
of working capital more readily and in larger measure, and for placing them 
in a position to enfranchise, increase and improve the collective property, 
authorizing the National Insurance Institution, the National Fund for 
Workmen's Invalidity and Old Age Pensions (now the National Social 
Insurance Fund), the savings-banks, the Monti ii pieta and the ordinary 
and co-operative credit institutions to grant loans for the purposes mention- 
ed notwithstanding any provision to the contrary in laws, regulations or 
rales. It may also be noted here that in these provisions is introduced 
the principle that the State shall provide guarantees to the lending insti- 
tutions for the payment of the aimuity charges in respect of the loans 
granted to the universiU agrarie. 

The object of the provisions of this Decree was not only to ensure, 
by means of the better and more effective working of the universiii agra- 
rie of Latiura, the carrying out of the local agricultural programme and the 
prosperity of the individual farmers, but also to do away with conflicts 
and differences between landowners, farmers and labourers, and to 
introduce into the Province of Rome a land system more in keeping with 
its centuries-old traditions and with the requirements of up-to-date agri- 
culture. 

But the need of credit felt by the different types of society which we 
liave so far described — co-operative land-holding societies, universita 
aeraric, and the bodies and associations which have arisen in virtue of 
the special legislation relating to the granting of land to agricultural lab- 
ourers — has in recent years considerably increased, owing to the strong 
tendency to purchase land, to the high price of land and to the high 
tents, as well as to the increased prices of the stock and equipment neces- 
sary for an up-to-date and intensive cultivation. The necessity on the 
other hand, of organizing a system of credit adapted to the particular 
conditions and requirements of associations of this kind which, being com- 
posed of workers of small means, had to have recourse in large measure 
to credit to obtain the capital necessary for taking up and cultivating 
land, induced the Government to create a special section of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation (of which we will speak later) known 
as the Land and Agricultural Credit Section (Decree-I<iwqof 22 April 1920, 
ho. 516) for the purpose of iiiakii^ loans to universita agrarie and associa- 
tions of agricultural labourers legally constituted in the form of co-opera- 
tive societies or otherwise which are owners or tenants of lauds or occupy 
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land under Yoluntary agreement or in virtue of the orders made by the 
administrative authority in the cases contemplated by the Decrees of 
2 September igig, No. 1,633, and 22 April 1920, No. 315. 

Tha Land and Agricultural Credit Section is authorized to carry on 
the following business : 

(а) loans for supplying working capital for the farming of land, its 
ordinary cultivation and the manipulation of the produce ; 

(б) loans for improvements and for changes in the system of cul- 
tivation ; 

(c) mortage loans for the purchase of land, its enfranchisement from 
dues and for land improvement, up . to 80 per cent, of the purchase 
price or of the estimated value of tire laud (i). 

The Section has at its disposal a foundation capital of 50,000,000 
liras, of which 25,000,000 hras was allocated to it by the State as a special 
contribution free from interest, while 15,000,000 liras were granted to 
it by the Opera Nazionale per i Combatienli and 10,000,000 liras by the 
National Social Insurance Fund. The State has also furnished 50,000,000 
liras in the form of an advance for use in making loans for the provision of 
working capital and contributes to the extent of 2 54 per cent, to the pay- 
ment of the interest on the mortgage loans. When the Section has in- 
vested at least Iralf its own capital in mortgage loans it may issue mortage 
bonds up to an amount equal to ten times the aggregate capital guaranteed 
by the raortgage.s held, according to mles similar to those in force for the 
mortage-bonds of the land credit institutions. 

The formation of this Section, representiiig the definite collaboration 
of the State in the financing of these societies, is certainly the most 
outstanding fact in connection with the facilities given to them. The 
Section is, in fact, a sort of bank for peasants’ associations and is author- 
ized to furnish three kinds of credit ■— land credit, credit for making 
improvements, and credit for the supply of working capital. 

In view of the sum fixed, it may be regarded as a first experiment 
which is being carried out, an experiment which is particularly import- 
ant at the present time when all initiatives are highly appreciated which 
tend to the better solution of the land problem in the general interest of 
production . 

Between 30 April and 31 December 1921 the .Section issued to co-oper- 
ative land-holding societies, agricultural associations, universitA agmris 
and other bodies 1,829 loans guaranteed by bills to the total amount of 
110,432,930 liras and mortgage loans to the amount of 6,500,000 liras, 

In general it may be said that the measures taken in favour of the 
co-operative land-holding societies and kindred oiganizations have fully 
achieved their object. In fact, even before the War they had attained 
a considerable development and they are now giving indications of becom- 

(i) Similar powers were conferred by the Decree-Law of y June 1920, No. 775, on the 
Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily in relation to the co-operative land- 
hdding societies in Sidly. 
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jjg geoeial and of spreading to all the regions of Italy, from Emilia and 
Romagna to Ivombardy, Tuscany, the Roman Campagna, Apulia, Basili- 
cata, Sicily. The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Bologna) has information relating to 26^ co-operative societies, 
cultivating a total of 79,000 hectares of land, but in Itiis number are not 
included many co-operative sodaties of Latinm, of Southern Italy, and 
of Sicily — about one hundred in all — also farming a considerable 
area of land, It is calculated tliat the co-operative land-holding societies 
directing farm undertakings are about 400, cultivating in all not less 
than 150,000 hectares of land (i). 

By the formation of federal bodies, such as the National Federation 
of which we have already spoken, the Consortinm of Co-operative Land- 
holding Societies of Bologna, the Technical Agricultural Office of the Bank 
of Labour and Co-operation, the Interprovindal Agricultural Federation of 
Milan, and the Federation of the Universita Agrarie of Latium, the co-oper- 
ative land-holding societies of all kinds of North and Centra! Italy, as well 
as the miversitd agrane, have secured, for their own benefit, that contin- 
uous and effective assistance in technical and administrative questions 
which is necessary for the ordinary cultivation of their lands. 

With regard to the results attained, it may be said that the land 
taken up is usually carefully cultivated and that the gross yield has 
generally increased in comparison with that obtained by the former occup- 
iers and sometimes even in comparison with the average yield in the 
locality. 

Speaking generally, it is clear, that, notwithstanding serious financial 
and technical difficulties, the co-operative land-holding societies and kindred 
societies have now made good in Italy. It may be said that the experimental 
stage has been passed and that, thanks to the recent credit facilities 
systematically granted to them by the State, they are well on the way 
to becoming an important factor in the national economy whilst, by ensur- 
ing the peaceful transfer of the ownership of the land to those who directly 
cultivate it, in accordance with the long-standing and keen desire of this 
class, they are removing the |x)ssibility of conflicts prejudicial to agricul- 
tural production. 

§ 2. Measures taken in favour op the co-operative societies 
FOR production AND LABOUR. 

These societies, which were first formed by working men, particularly 
by workers belonging to the building trade, more than thirty years ago, 
and are one of the most striking manifestations of co-operative enter- 
prise in Italy, arose with the primary object of freeing labour from the 
yoke of the ordinary contractors and of directly contractile for public 
works (construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and canals, carrying 


(i) See GoRm (Dr. Olindo); r,e “ affittanze coUettive", la loro organizzazione e i loro 
priadpali inoveBti. Critica Socials, No. 4. Milan, 16-28 February 1922. 
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out drainage, reclamation, irrigation and improvement works, etc.). 
Favoured by the laws on public contracts, they spread rapidly, especially 
during the War and in the period immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities, when serious social and economic considerations made it 
clear to the GoveriAient that one of the most urgent needs of the moment 
was an extensive and vigorous policy of public works promptly to en- 
sure remunerative labour for the workers released from the Army and to 
contribute to the reconstruction and economic betterment of the country. 
In the execution of this vast programme of public works, for which sums 
amounting to several hundreds of millions of liras were allocated, the 
co-operative labour societies were called upon to play a considerable part. 

Better to understand the rales which govern the giving of contracts 
to co-operative societies, it must be premised that in Italy there are three 
systems of giving contracts for public works : (a) by public competition ; 
(6) by inviting particular persons to tender ; (c) by private treaty. 

The most usual method is by public competition. When contracts 
are to be given after being publicly put up to competition, the office which 
has the contract in its gift must in the first place publish ail announce- 
ment of the competition at least fifteen days before the day on which 
it is to be held. This announcement must contain a statement of the fund- 
amental conditions of admission to the competition and of the contract, 
To be allowed to tender, when artistic work or works of new construction 
are in question, the applicant must prove his capacity by presenting a 
certificate signed by the prefect or sub-prefect not more than six months 
earlier than the date of the competition to the effect that he has given proof 
of skill and of sufficient practice in the execution or direction of other 
similar contracts for public or private works. As a guarantee of good 
faith, the person making the tender must deposit a provisional caution, the 
amount of which varies between ‘the tenth the and thirtieth part of 
the amount of the contract. Minute regulations govern the holding of 
the competition. This is the most costly and complicated system. 

Private tendering takes place when those who are thought to be suit- 
able persons are invited by special letter to present themselves at the 
place and time named and to make their tenders, or when a statement, de- 
scribing the w'ork to be contracted for and the general and .special conditions, 
is sent to the persons thought to he suitable, with the request that they 
will sign and return it, together with an indication of the price at which 
they would be disposed to carry out the work. 

Lastly, the contract is said to be given by private treaty when the 
public authority negotiates with a particular person ; this is the simplest 
of the three systems. 

We will now describe the provisions relating to co-operative societies 
which were laid down prior to the War and in recent year.s, and to which 
is no doubt largely due their great development. 

The first law which gave facilities to co-operative societies for takin,? 
up public contracts was that of ii July 1889, No. 6,216, introduced as an 
amendment to the rules relating to State expenditure. By this Law, in 
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fact, it was laid down that contracts for public works could be made with 
co-operative societies for production and labour formed by working men, 
either by tender or by private treaty rendering it unnecessary for them to 
face free competition. The Taw also favoured the co-operative societies 
in regard to payment for the work and in regard to the deposit of caution- 
money. The pajnnents had to be made by the State in instalments pro- 
portionate to the work already carried out and the caution-money was 
not paid at the time when the contract was signed, but was built up by 
retaining to per cent, of each instalment to be paid. This arrangement 
removed the difficulty which these organizations had felt in depositing 
the caution-money required by public authorities as a guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the contract made with it. 

.To these facilities the Law of rSSg placed two limits, one relating to 
the amount and the other to the nature of the contracts ; it only 
allowed contracts to be given to co-operative societies which were of 
less than 100,000 liras in amount and in which manual labour was the 
principal factor. As the first steps were being taken on an unknown 
and difficult path, it was not then thought desirable to sacrifice the 
principle of free and open competition for contracts of an industrial 
nature. Indeed, at the time when the Law was passed co-operation was 
still in its initial stages in Italy and many doubted whether the working 
classes would be able to undertake to carry out public works, which requir- 
ed the persistent and intelligent action of a single strong management. 
But experience did not confirm the doubts, and by the Law of 12 May 
1904, No. 178, State administrations and admini-strations under the 
supervision of the State were authorized to give contracts for works of 
construction or maintenance, for supplies or for public services, by tender 
or by private treaty up to the value of 200,000 liras and without requir- 
ing the deposit of caution money, to legally constituted co-operative soci- 
eties of workmen for production and labour or to legally constituted 
co-operative agricultural productive societies formed by .small holders. 
In regard to payment for the work power was given to make instalments 
of payment in advance. 

By the Law of 19 April 1906, No. 126, the exemption from the deposit 
of caution-money was extended also to co-oiierative societies for pro- 
duction and labour which competed in the public competitions for contracts 
of a value not exceeding 200,000 liras. 

These laws were followed by that of 25 June 1909, No. 422, on the 
consortia of co-operative societies, which encouraged the tendency which 
had been noticeable for some time amongst the co-operative societies for 
production and labour to combine in consortia in order to compete for 
larger contracts. This law laid down the following principles : 

(1) that legally constituted co-operative societies for production 
and labour may combine in a consortium in order to contract with the 
State or other authorities for the execution of public works in any part of 
the Kingdom ; 

(2) that such works may be entrusted to consortia even by private 
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treaty, provided the value of the contract does not exceed twice the total 
amount of the contracts which might be entrusted to the separate co- 
operative societies forming the consortium and that the contract for any 
work should not exceed 2,000,000 liras. 

(3) that the rules which apply to the building up of the caution- 
money in the case of co-operative societies shall also apply to the con- 
.sortia. 

The consortia are established by Royal Decree, enjoy complete in- 
dependence and are placed under the supervision of the Ministry ; they 
are corporate bodies and are subject to the rules of the commercial code 
in regard to their commercial operations and to all the effects which re- 
sult from them. 

Regulations lor carrying out the laws above mentioned were issued on 
12 February 1911 (No. 278). They enumerated as follows the kinds of 
co-operative society which were entitled to enjoy the benefit of the legis- 
lation relating to public contracts : (a) Co-operative societies lor produc- 
tion and labour ; (6) co-operative agricultural .societies, such as land- 
holding societies, co-operative dairies, co-operative vine-growers' societies, 
co-operative distilleries, co-operative agricultural trading societies, co-oper- 
ative societies for the sale of grain, and " any other co-operative under- 
taking having objects connected with agricultural production ” ; (c) mixed 
co-operative societies, which combine the objects and characteristics of 
some of the preceding kinds of society or set before themselves other co- 
operative aims, 

.^1 the prefectures of the Kingdom are obliged to ascertain the true 
nature and composition o{ the societies before they are permitted to enjoy 
the advantages which the law confers upon them. For this purpose there 
exists at each prefecture a register, known as the prefectural register of 
co-operative societies, in which are noted the most characteristic features 
of the societies which are considered to be entitled to compete for public 
contracts. 

The Regulations referred to also govern the supervision of the co- 
operative societies to which they relate. The supendsion is in the hands 
of the State and is entrusted to Provincial Commissions of Supervision, 
which are composed of the prefect, who. acts as chairman, of public offi- 
cials and of members nominated by the co-operative societies inscribed in 
the prefectural registers, and to the Central Commission for Co-operatiie 
Societies, which is invested with ample powers in all matters relating to 
co-operation and has in relation to the consortia of co-operative societies 
the same attributions as the Provincial Commissions have in relation to 
the individual societies. 

Amongst the measures taken in recent j'ears, the Decree of 6 February 
igig. No. 107 (modified by the Royal Decree of 12 February 1922, 
No. 214), is of great importance; it reformed the system of public con- 
tracts in order to give it more rapidity and adapt it to the exigencies of 
the moment. It increased to 5,000,000 liras the maximum value of the 
works which could be entrusted to consortia of co- operative societies, and 
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authorized that even this limit might be exceeded when, on the advice of 
(jje Superior Council of Pubhc Works, the administration was of ojanion 
that the consortia offered suf&dent technical and financial guarantees. 

By the Law of 26 September 1920, No. 1,313, the maximum limit for 
the contract%for execution of public works which could be given to indi- 
vidual co-operative societies was increased to 1,000,000 liras. 

The Law of 26 September 1920, No. 1.495 must also be mentioned ; 
to give facilities to co-operative societies for production and labour and 
to their consortia for obtaining the credit necessary for the execution of 
works or supplies in respect of which they had entered into contracts 
with the State, it authorized the banks of emission to re-di,scount for the 
National Credit Institution for Co-operation bills up to the amount of 

100.000. 000 liras, at a rate equal to the ordinary rate of discount. This 
Institution was thus put in a position to satisfy the numerous requests 
for credit addressed to it from all parts of Italy by co-operative building, 
manufacturing or agricultural societies, etc. 

For the same purpose of giving the co-operative societies for production 
and labour facilities for obtaining credit for the execution of public works, 
the Federal Credit Institution for the Revival of Venetia was authorized 
by the Royal Decree of 3 June 1920, No. 859, to make advances to the Nat- 
ional Credit Institution for Co-operation up to the amount of 30,000,000 
liras, to he applied to making loans in respect of works contracted for in 
the Venetian provinces, where it was necessary to provide for giving the 
greatest possible impulse to works of reconstruction and for the repair 
of property damaged by the war (i). 

We shall see presently that the capital at the disposal of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation was considerably increased by other 
provisions. 

By the increase in the maximum amount of the contract on the one 
hand and the credit facilities on the other, the co-operative societies, which 
were also favoured by the provision? made in the Royal Decrees of 28 
November igig, No. 2,405, and i February 1920, No. 189, to lessen 
unemployment and to increase the national production, were enabled 
considerably to extend their operations. 

At the end of J anuary 1922, there were in Italy 63 consortia of co-oper- 
ative societies, legally constituted within the terms of the Law of 25 
June 1909, No. 422, which grouped together the most important bodies 
in this field. To these must be added some federal bodies not establish- 
ed in the form of consortia according to the rules of the law mentioned. 

For some of the consortia cf co-operative societies we give figures 
showing the value of the works carried out and the works in progress 

(i) To facilitate reconstruction in the districts devastated by the War by works of which 
the execution was entrusted to co-operative societies or to the consortia, contemplated by the 
Deaee-Iaw of 28 November 1920, No. 1,766, the Federal Institute of Credit for the Reviv- 
al of Venetia was authorized by the Royal Decree-law of 3 April igsr, No. 573, to make 
advances to the National Credit Institution for Co^iperation up to the amount of 

10.000. 000 liras. 
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in the years 1920 and 1921 : Bologna Consortium of Co-operative Socie- 
ties for Production and Labour : works carried out in 1920, 17,000,000 
liras (including works directly carried out, liras, and works 

carried out by the afSliated co-operative societies, 12,500,000 liras) ; in 1921^ 
works directly carried out, 5,368,000 liras, and works Carrie^ out by the 
affiliated co-operative societies, 13,000,000 liras. Reggio Emilia Consor- 
tium of Co-operative I<abour Societies ; work carried out between 1919 
and 1921, 18,500,000 liras. Florence Consortium of Co-operative Socie- 
ties for Production and Labour ; in 1920, works carried out, 5,980,000 
liras, and works in progress, 12,460,000 liras ; in 1921, works carried 
out, 12,541,000 liras, and works in progress, 27,340,000 liras. Naples 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour ; 
works in progress in 1921 directly carried out, 10,092,418 liras and 
carried out by affiliated co-operative societies, 5,972,608 liras. Ra- 
venna Federation of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour : 
works carried out in 1921, 11,237,627 liras. Genoa Federation of 
Co-operative Ivabour Societies, works directly carried out in 1920, 

7.829.000 liras, and works carried out by affiliated co-operative societies, 

1.229.000 liras ; in 1921, works in progress, about 8,000,000 liras. Arezzo 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour ; works in 
progress in 1921, 8,000,000 liras. Pisa Consortium of Co-operative 
Societies for Production and Labour: works in progress in 1921, 8,000,000 
liras. Venetia Co-operative As.soctation : works directly carried out 
in 1921, 7,500,000 liras. Carnia Consortium of Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour (Tolmezzo) : works carried out between 1909 
and 1921, 41,566,000 liras. 

Other important organizations which, however, were not formed un- 
der the Law of 25 June 1909, No. 422, are the Milanese Federation of Co- 
operative Societies for Production and Labour which in the year 1920-21 
carried out directly works to the amount of 5,764,769 liras and to the 
amount of over 10,000,000 liras through the medium of the affiliated co- 
operative societies ; the Latium Federation of Co-operative Societies foi 
Production and Labour, which has works in progress to the amount of 
about 15,000,000 liras; the Pavia Federation of Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour, etc. 

From information collected it appears that at the end of 1920 the co- 
operative labour societies and their consortia which were directly obtain- 
ing credit from the National Credit Institution for Co-operation numbered 
t,034 (or, if the affiliated bodies be included, 1,621), contained 286,000 
members and possessed capital and reserves amounting to about 30,000,000 
liras ; they had works in progress, under contract with the State, with 
communes, with provinces and with private individuals to the 
amount of over 670,000,000 liras ; they possesssed plant and materials to 
the value of about 230,000,000 liras, and they had paid wages amounting 
to more than 216,000,000 liras. 

The extent to which co-operation has been applied to the execution 
of works in Venetia is noteworthy. Up to 31 December 1920, out of 
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works to the amount of 500,000,000 liras for the reparation of war damages 
to the property of private individuals and of public bodies, works to the 
aniovuit of fully 200,000,000 liras had been entrusted, with excellent re- 
sults, to co-operative societies and their consortia, and the figure has 
since been considerably increased. Before the War there were a hundred 
co-operative societies in that region ; at present there are more than 600 
and they include between 70,000 and 80,000 workers, with technical di- 
rection and administrative organization, grouped in federations and as- 
sisted by credit institutions. 

Figures such as these, while they show that the encouragement given 
to this characteristically Italian type of society has had the most bene- 
ficial results, prove also, at the same time, that co-operative organization 
is one of the systems best adapted for solving, at any rate partially, the 
problems of labour. 

§ 3. Provisions in pavour of co-operative societies 
FORMED of ex-service MEN, 

The gradual return of the service men to the economic and social life 
of the country was from the beginning accompanied by a decided tendency 
on their part to adopt co-operative methods by which they hoped to be 
able to assure a profitable resumption of labour to all those who had been 
obliged to interrupt their normi work. This movement, which quickly 
became so general and persistent as to assume a quite special importance, 
received a strong impulse and support from a series of measure,? taken 
by the Government in favour of the service men, conspicuous amongst 
which are those for the formation of the Opera Nazionale per i Conibat- 
tmti, for the granting of free insurance policies to ex-service men and for 
authorizing loans for productive purposes on the security of these policies. 
In examining these provisions we shall see the manifold advantages 
which tliis new group of co-operative associations derived from them. 

The Opera Nazionale was formed by the lieutenancy Decree of ro 
December 1917, No. 1,970, for the puipose of “ making provisions for giv- 
ing economic, financial, technical and moral assistance to ex-service 
men '' by methods which, while they afford the greatest possible benefit 
to individuals, will also serve " to promote the technical, economic and 
civil conditions which will enable the labour forces of the nation to have 
the greatest possible productivity. ” It is a corporate body, under inde- 
pendent management, and has a capital composed of a foundation capital 
of 300,000,000 liras, the net returns on the working, and legacies and 
donations from individuals or corporations ; it also has at its disposal 

the funds which the State Treasury allocates to it for making loans on 
insurance policies. 

The Opera Nazionale is managed by a Council composed of nine mem- 
bers, nominated by Royal Decree, on the proposal of the Minister of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Council of Ministers. At least four 
members of the Council must he chosen from among citizens who ate not 
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officials of public ac'ministrations and who have given proof of considerable 
technical and administrative capacity in the pursuit of agriculture or of 
some branch of industry or commerce. The Opera is supervized by j 
group of three auditors nominated by the Ministry of the Treasury. 

The organization and duties of the Opera Nazionale are laid down by 
regulations which were approved by the lieutenancy Decree of l 6 January 
igig, No. 55 , and its work is carried out along three distinct lines ; (n) agri. 
cultural, (4) social, and (c) financial. 

The work along agricultural lines, which is of special interest to * 
is directed : — 

(а) to form a large landed property by means of the lands acquired 
by the Opera, the public lands belonging to the State, to the provinces, 
to the communes, to benevolent institutions, to public bodies and to 
the ecclesiastical bodies which were not dissolved, and the lands belong, 
ing to privat : owners which are subject to the obligation of reclamation 
or which may be susceptible of important changes in the system of 
cultivation ; 

( б ) to develop this property by carrying out all the works which 
may be necessary for that purpose ; 

(c) to colonize it. 

As fot the public lauds belonging to the State or to the other bodies 
mentioned when they are declared by a Central Arbitration Board, sit- 
ting at Rome and composed of two superior magistrates, a Councillor of 
State, the Director-General of ,^riculture and the Director-General oi 
Labour and of Thrift, to be susceptible of important changes in the 
system of cultivation, or when they are subject to the obligation of le- 
clamation, they ate transferred, by an order of the Arbitration Board itself, 
to the Opera Nazionak. Other rural property belonging to the same bodies 
the Opera may apply to take in emphyteusis or on long lease. 

As to the lands belonging to private owners and in the condition 
described, the Central Arbitration Board, following a special procedun 
which has been laid down with a view to safeguarding the interests of 
those having rights in them, authorizes their transfer to the Opera Nazionak 
and their immediate occupation by it. 

If it is possible to carry out important changes in the system of 
cultivation of these lands, the Opera Nazionale, having obtained the or- 
der transferring them, proceeds to execute the necessary work (t). 

For the purpose of bringing the land so acquired under cultivation, 
the Opera Nazionale may undertake or contract for the execuLion of pub- 
lic works, availing itself as far as possible of the labour of service men. 
It has a right of preference over any other body, or society or firm oi 
consortium. 

In connection with our present inquiry. Article 25 of the Regulations 


(I) To tie former owner is reserved the right of buying back the improved propettr 
by paying the price received, plus the increased value, on condition that he assumes ceriain 
■ohhgations in respect of the future utilination of the land. 
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jj of some inlportance. According to this article the Opera Naiionale 
jj^y provide for tl* execution of the works above referred to and the works 
for the reclamation of the lands acquired as above described, in what- 
jvei manner they may have become its property, not only directly but by 
efltering into contracts for the execution of all or part of such works with 
co-operative labour societies, consortia, companies or firms which, besides 
ofiering the necessary technical and financial guarantees, pledge themselves 
(0 give preference in the execution of the works entrusted to them to 
workers who were formerly service men. The Opera Naziomle may also 
promote the formation of such bodies or take shares in them or supply 
them with capital and with the necessary technical means. 

Even more important is the principle laid down in Article 26 of the 
Regulations under which the lands which have become the property 
of the Opera Naziomle, if they can be immediately cultivated, even if it 
be only with the technical and financial assistance of the Opera Naziomle, 
must be granted to service men who will directly cultivate them or to 
co-operative societies of agriculturists who are mainly service men, either 
under a renewable lease with obligations to effect improvements or under 
an occupation licetKe with obligations to effect improvements and right 
to purchase. Lands in respect of which important improvement works 
have had to be carried out or important changes in the system of cul- 
tivation have had to be made may also be granted, under an occupation 
licence, to co-operative labour societies which have carried out works for 
bringing the property of the Opera Naziomle under cultivation, but 
preference must always be given to individual service men or to 
co-operative societies of agriculturists who are mainly service men. 

In the agricultural year 1920-21 lauds containing 17,182.7627 hect- 
ares were granted to co-operative societies for ordinary cultivation. Of 
these 9177.7019 hectares were in Sicily ; 4758.8467 hectares in Latium ; 
1580.6890 hectares in Calabria ; 640.2384 hectares in Basilicata ; 590.6593 
hectares in Apulia ; 408.5484 hectares in Campania, and 26.0790 in Umbria. 
With these co-operative societies and with others which may apply for 
grants of land agreements will be entered into giving occupation lic- 
ences with obligations to effect improvements and with right to pur- 
chase as soon as they proceed to the division of the lands. 

The Opera Naziomle also promotes the creation of agricultural col- 
onies and new villages settling in them mostly agriculturists who are 
ex-service men ; it encourages the formation of co-operative societies and 
agricultural associations composed mainly of ex-service men ; it directs 
and supervizes the cultivation of lands and the carrying out of land 
improvement works ; it promotes associations and institutions “ which 
aim at scarring the solidarity of the cultivators” in purchase, in sale, in 
insurance, in the manipulation of agriculturaf produce, and in the pur- 
suit of the small industries auxiliary ^o agriculture ; it supplies credit, 
directly or through the medium of organizations to which it delegates its 
powers, to occupiers of land for making agricultural improvements and 
changes in the system of crrltivation, granting long term loans repayable 
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by instalments, and facilitates the granting of credit for the acqnisitjoj 
of machinery, implements, live stock, etc., by the institutions authorii- 
ed to give such credit, to agriculturists who are ex-service men and to co- 
operative societies which it may have placed in occupation of lauds belonging 
to it ; lastly, it gives financial and technical assistance in the exercize of the 
customary rights {usi civici) and in the cultivation of the public lauiJs 
{beni di dominio colletiim), for the enfranchisement of lands burdened bv 
customary rights, for the settlement of lands formerly so burdened which 
have not been improved and which are susceptible of important changes 
in the system of cultivation, and in general for the utilization of the 
lands occupied by communities and agricultural associations. 

As may be seen, the principle followed in the provisions which we 
have described concerning the agricultural section of the Of era Nazionak 
is clearly that of co-ordinating, for the benefit of the ex-service men and 
of the co-operative labour societies and co-operative land-holding socie- 
ties, the indispensable factors for the better cultivation of the land, 
namely labour, technical capacity and capital, in the interest both of the 
individual and of the community. 

In October igzi the landed property of the Opera Nazionak was of 
a total area of 37,457.7914 hectares, which was thus divided : lands 
assigned to it by orders of the Central Arbitration Board, 27,969.6343 
hectares ; lands acquired by private treaty, 2,443 hectares ; Crown lands, 
7045.1571 hectares. 

It may here be noted that the Committee of Management of the Open 
Nazionak, with the object of extending to the greatest possible number 
of peasants the benefits arising from the assignment of the Crown lands 
to it by the Decree-Law of 3 October 1919, No. 1,792, has decided to sell 
such of these lands as are best adapted for sub-division into small holdings, 
and to apply the proceeds, which it is estimated will amount to about 
3,000,000 liras, to provisions of a social character for the exclusive 
benefit of ex-service men. 

The object of these provisions is to give them facilities for acquiring 
land, however it may have come into the possession of the Opera Nazieo- 
nak and to make it more advantageous for them to do so. 

It has been decided, in the first place, that the grant to peasants who 
are ex-service men ol all these lands, which will normally take the form oi 
agreements for occupation with obligation to effect improvements and 
with right to purchase, shall be made at cost price, without increase oi 
any kind for expropriation expenses or for general or administrative ex- 
penses, and without any charge in connection with the agreement itself. 

The period during which the holding is being improved must not 
exceed five years and during this period the rent payable wiU not exceed 
three per cent, of the selling price of the holding while the taxes will be 
paid directly by the Opera Naziijpede. 

Apart from all other .State-aid and facilities, special premiums are 
offered to encourage the erection, of buildings on the holdings. D* 
Opera Nazionak, moreover, besides assisting the peasants who are ex- 
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jj-rflce men to tafe advantage of the provisions contained in the special 
laws relating to the erection of dwelling houses, will prepare designs of 
varions types of such houses and will distribute them widely. 

When the improvements have been carried out, the holding will be 
definitely transferred to the occupant, subject in certain cases to the right 
of the former owner to buy it back. At least 2 S per cent, of the price must 
be paid when the land is transferred. The remainder may be paid in 
gve years, by annual instalments of capital together with interest at 3 
per cent. Even the insurance policy with which the ex-service men 
are provided can, after the initial payment of 25 pet cent., be assigned 
as security for a part of the price and in this case it will be taken at 
its full nominal value, and the purchaser will only be under the oblig- 
ation to pay interest at three per cent, until the policy matures. The 
lots sold will he mortgaged in favour of the Opera Nazionale as security 
for the exact fulfilment of the obligations assumed. 

In the case of grants made to co-operative societies composed of 
e.\-service men, the advantages described will be applicable only to peas- 
ant members who are ex-service men. 

.^s to the sale of the lands formerly belonging to the Crown from 
which, as we have mentioned, the means are to be derived for conferring 
the advantages above indicated, the Committee of Management of the 
Ot>era Nazionale has decided that such lands shall be sold only to peas- 
ants wlio are ex-.service men, either as individuals or as members of 
co-operative societies, at preferential prices fixed in advance on the basis 
of certain considerations, such as capacity for work, size of family, 
the fact of being already a cultivator of land, etc. 

The Opera Nazionale is thus carr3dng out one of the most important 
functions attributed to it by its Regulations, that of providing for the form- 
ation of a large landed property for the purix)sc of granting it to those 
who will directly work it, giving always an absolute preference to indi- 
vidual ex-service men or to co-operative societies mainly consisting of 
ex-service men, 

A very effective impulse has also been giver by the Opera Nazionale 
to the co-operative movement amongst ex-service men by granting 
loans on the security of the insurance policies given to them by the 
lieutenancy Decree of 10 December 1917, No. 1,970, to which we have 
already referred. 

This Decree authorized the National Insurance Institution to issue 
the following policies, completely free from any obligation to pay premiums, 
in favour of soldiers and nou-commissioned officers of combatant units: 

(«) for a capital of 500 liras in favour of soldiers and for a capital 
of 1,000 liras in favour of non-commissioned officers, payable immediately 
after the death of the insured person if he were killed in action, or died ef 
'rounds received in action or from illness due to war service ; 

(i) for a capit.il sum of 1,000 liras in favour of all soldiers and noii- 
vommissioned officers belonging to combatant units, payable : (i) immediate- 
ly after the death of the insured persons if this happened during the War 
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and was due to causes which did not give the right to the payment of j 
capital sum in Hen of the war pension: {2) iminediately after the death 
of the insured persons, if that occurred within 30 years from the date of 
the policy : (3) in any case, the capital sum was payable to the insuteil 
person at the end of 30 years from the date of the policy, if he were 
still alive. 

In Article 4 of the Decree it was laid down that after the conclnsioj 
of the War, the insured persons should have the right, not less than 
three months from the date of demobiUzation, to ask for the payment 
in advance of the sum of 1,000 liras assured by the mixed poUcy, win 
the proviso " that it should be invested in instruments of production 
and of labour and that adequate security should be given. ” 

This provision was intended to render it easier for the demobilirel 
service men to resume their work, to bring about the revival of the small 
productive industries carried on by individuals, and to increase the nation- 
al production. 

As the policies in question were mixed policies, the sum assured beitj 
payable on the dfath of the insured person or at the end of thirty years, 
it is clear that by payment m advance the legislature intended a loan 
upon the security of the policy. 

By the Decree of 7 March 1920, No. 283, rules were laid down for the 
granting of such loans. They are given by the Opera Nationals either 
directly or through the medium of credit institutions or savings bank 
authorized by it. The loans are granted on the following conditions: 

(а) that the policy shall be assigned to the Opera Nationals or to 
the lending institution ; 

(б) that the sum applied for shall be invested in instruments of 
production or of labour ; 

(c) that the insured person shall undertake to repay the sum 
within a period to be determined according to the return which may be 
expected from the investment made. 

The amount of the advance may be as much as the nominal value of 
the policy ; in that case that part of the sum which corresponds to the 
actual or surrender value of the policy (which in the current half-year 
is 345 liras) is fully covered, and for the balance, up to 1,000 liras, the 
operation is one of personal credit, specially guaranteed. 

The Opera Nationals or the lending institution may for this purpose 
require that a promissory note shall be given and may provide that thein- 
struments of production or of labour in which the sum advanced is invested 
shall remain its own property, to the extent to which it is greater than the 
actual value of the policy, until such time as the loan is fully repaid. 

During the five years following the date on which the Decree entered 
into force, interest on the loans will be paid by the insured persons at a rate 
not exceeding 3 per cent Whatever interest may be payable beyond 
3 per cent, will be paid by the Opera Nationals, but towards this the 
Treasury will contribute not more than i per cent. 

But besides the system of advances made to individuals on the secur- 
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Hy of the policies, there is that of advances on the security of policies 
assigned to co-operative societies as an addition to their share capital, a 
system which has great economic utility. The policies may be assigned 
to co-operative land-holding societies, co-operative societies for 
production and labour, co-operative credit societies or co-operative 
(iistributive societies. In doing so, the members transfer to the co-operative 
society those means of obtaining credit which they themselves have by 
reason of the policy ; in return for this, the members are given shares of 
a value equal to the advances received by the society on their respective 
policies. These shares are subject to a lien tmtil the member has paid 
for them. 

When the insured person fails to fulfil the obligations assumed in re- 
spect of the loan granted to him, the Opera Naiionale or the lending insti- 
tution will have the right to surrender the policy. In this way the lending 
institution has the certainty of being able to recover the money lent, 
at any rate up to the amount of the surrender value of the policy, the risk 
being confined to the balance over and above that 'value. In cases in 
which the insured person dies before having completely repaid the ad- 
vance, the Opera Nazionale will be paid the balance due out of the capital 
sum payable at death. 

All documents relating to the.se loans are exempt from the payment 
of duty. 

The want of sufficient share capital and the difficulty of obtaining 
credit are, for newly-formed co-operative societies, the obstacle most ser- 
ious and most difficult to overcome, but by means of the assignment of 
insurance policies by the members to the society and the advances made 
upon them, the obstacle may be in a large measure overcome, with the 
further advantage to the society of being able to obtain credit on prefer- 
ential terms as far as the rate of interest is concerned (3 per cent.); hence 
the great economic importance of the measure. 

In almost all cases the Opera Nazicmle acts through organizations 
to which it delegates its powers, reserving to itself the functions of direc- 
tion and of supervi.sion. In this matmer, while an undesirable and cum- 
bersome centralization is avoided, it is possible to utilize for advances on 
the security of the policies the funds which the credit institutions and sav- 
ings banks will think fit to devote to that purpose in consideration of 
the lofty social aims which it is sought to attain by these transactions, 
or of the special guarantees which they offer. 

Up to the end of December 1921 advances were made on the secur- 
ity of policies by the authorized institutions to the amount of about 
155,000,000 liras, of which more than 140,000,000 liras were granted to 
individuals and more than r5, 000, 000 liras to co-operative societies. 

The Opera Nazionale has, moreover, deemed it necessary to encourage 
the granting of credit to co-operative societies of ex-service men, even 
heyond the value of the policies, in all cases in which the advances 
proved to be insufficient. 

Now in view of the impossibility of creating locally an adequate 
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finaucial organization of its own, it delegates this function to the 
tutions which ordinarily carry on co-operative credit business, maiii, 
suitable agreements with them. And since it may happen that such iasti 
tutions do not always have at their disposal the financial means requijf^ 
for complying with the numerous applications for credit, it supplies th 
necessary capital to them. 

Another way, not less important, in which the Opera Nazionah 
gives credit facilities to co-operative societies of ex-service men is bv 
contributing to the payment of the interest due by them upon advaacjs 
obtained, otherwise than upon the security of policies, from other credit 
institutions. The co-operative societies for production and labour wlicb 
are mainly composed of ex-service men may apply for this contribution 
which must not exceed 2 per cent. 

Lastly, the Opera Nazionale directly supplies credit, otherwise thm 
on the security of policies, to those co-operative societies which, thougl 
able to offer the necessary guarantees, do not succeed in obtaining creit 
from the institutions to which the Opera Nazionale has delegated its powers. 
In all such cases, the Opera Nazionale reserves the right to exercize, bv 
means of representatives, the fullest supervision over the technical anj 
administrative working of the societies financed. 

The many forms of encouragement given by the Opera Nazionik 
to co-operative societies which we have here briefly described and those 
which, for sake of brevity, we omit to mention are all based on the pro- 
visions of the regulations which govern its working, and it is accordingly 
to these provisions that the development attained by the co-operatire 
societies of ex-service men is largely due. 

From a recent inquiry made by the Opera Nazionale it appears that 
up to the end of September 1921 it gave assistance, through the medium of 
the local organizations to which it delegated its powers (Vffici proimcMi 
di assistenza], to 1,137 legally constituted co-operative societies, containiiij 
178,967 members, of whom 147,431 were ex-service men. These 1,13; 
co-operative societies may be classed as follows : 364 co-operative societies 
for production and labour, containing 27,132 members, of whom 22,136 
were ex-service men ; 113 co-operative land-holding societies, 80 of whicb 
contained 15,762 members, of whom 13,318 were ex-service men ; 438 
co-operative distributive societies, containing 94,804 members, of whom 
78,756 were ex-service men ; 134 mixed co-operative societies, containing 
40,480 members, of whom 32,640 were ex-service men Of the co-operative 
land-holding societies almost all wer» for the purpose of cultivating lanif 
on the system of separate management ; the mo.st successful societies are 
those which have been formed in the provinces of Padua and Treviso, ani 
in some districts in Emilia, Tuscany and Latium. 

The co-operative societies above enumerated are distributed accord- 
ing to regions as follows : 

Venetia, 183 societies. The movement is on the whole in a satisfactory 
condition. 
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Abrazzi and Molise, Ii8 societies. The movement is developing in 
tlie provinces of Aquila and Chieti. 

Sicily, 1 18 societies. 

Apnlia. 103 societies. The most successful societies are found in 
the province of Bari and in the district of Taranto. 

Calabria, 95 societies. 

Sardinia, 82 societies. The movement is fairly successful in regard 
to co-operative distributive societies and is making progress in regard to 
co-operative societies for production and labour. 

Lombardy, 81 societies. The movement is strongest in the provinces 
of Milan, Cremona and Mantua. 

Latium, 72 societies' of varying strength. 

Tuscany, 62 societies. The best societies are found in the provinces 
of Florence and Grosseto. 

Campania, 50 societies. 

Emilia-Romagna, 47 societies. The movement is soundest in the 
provinces of Bologna and Parma. 

Piedmont, 31 societies. The movement is strong in the province of 
Turin. 

The Marches, 28 societies. The movement has made most progress 
m the provinces of Ancona and Pc.saro. 

Basilicata, 24 societies. 

Umbria, 20 societies. The movement is making progress, 

Liguria, r8 societies. The co-operative labour societies are well 
develofred in the province of Genoa. 

V'eiietia Julia, 5 societies. The movement is only iu its initial stages. 

Besides the 1,137 to which, as we have said, the Of era Nazionale 
renders assistance, it is calculated that there are about 400 other societies 
of the kind, so that it may be estimated that there are approximately 
1,500 legally constituted co-operative societies in which the number 
of ex-service men is at least a bare majority of the total number of 
members, 

5 4. Provtsions REI,.4TING to the national credit institution 
POR co-operation. 

The National Credit Institution for Co-operation (Rome) was founded 
by the Royal Decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140, for the purpose of 
providing credit for legally constituted co-operative societies of all kinds 
and their consortia, also legally constituted!!). The Bank of Italy, the Na- 
tional Fund for Workmen’s Old Age and Invalidity Pensions {now called 
the National Social Insurance Fund), the Credit Institution for Co-opera- 

(i) The lastitwtioa is governed by tbe provLsifKis of the Law of 7 .April 1921, No. 1,073, 
and by rules approved by Royal Decree of 19 Eebtvary 1922, No. 253, replacing those 
appiuved by the Royal Decree of 15 .August rbrs. No. i.rfo, the Lieutenancy Decree of 
t March igiS, and the Royal Decree of 4 March 1920. 
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tive Societies (Milan) and the principal ordinary savings banks all contrib- 
uted.to form the foundation capital of 7,750,000 bras. To the briginal 
contributors were subsequently added the National Fund for the Insm- 
ance of Workmen against Accidents during their Work, the Bank of 
Naples, the Bank of Sicily and several popular banks. At the end of 
1920 the capital reached a total of 20,840,000 liras, together with a reserve 
fund of al»ut 500,000 liras. 

In recent years the need of credit felt by the Italian co-operative soc- 
ieties has steadily increased, as they have assumed an ever-growing im- 
portance in the national economy. Various measures were therefore 
taken to increase the means at the disposal of the Institution and place 
it in a position better to accomplish its task. 

By the Decree of 24 July 1919, No. 1,459, Treasury was auth- 
orized to make advances to the Credit Institution at 4 -per cent, interest 
up to a total of 30,000,000 liras, to enable it to supply to co-operative dis- 
tributive societies and their consortia, as well as to the semi-ofScial inde- 
pendently-managed distributive associations (mti auiommi di consumi 
di caraUere pubUico) to acquire and to preserve articles of primary necess- 
ity and to distribute them to the consumers at moderate prices. By the 
same decree a sum of 20,000,000 liras was set aside for loans to co-opera- 
tive distributive societies for the installation of plant for the production, 
manipulation and distribution of food stuffs, but this fund was not employed 
for its original purpose and was afterwards, by the Decree of 7 Novembei 
1920, No. 1,599, likc^wisc allocated to the granting of loans for the pur- 
chase of articles of, primary necessity. 

Speaking of the measures taken in favour of the co-operative soc- 
ieties for production and labour, we have mentioned the Decree of 3 June 
1920, No, 859, by which the Federal Credit Institution for the Revival 
of Venetia was authorized to grant to the National Credit Institution loans 
up to a total of 30,000,000 liras to facilitate in the Venetian provinces the 
work of reconstructing and repairing the property damaged by the War, 
as well as the Law of 26 September 1920, No. 1,495. which authorized 
the banks of emission to rediscount for the National Credit Institution, 
bills to a total amoimt of 100,000,000 liras drawn by co-operative socie- 
ties for production and labour and their consortia and guaranteed by the 
assignment of orders to pay issued by the public administrations with 
which they liad entered into contracts, in accordance with the terms of 
the Law of 25 June 1909, No. 422. 

By the Law of 7 April 1921, No. 456, the capital of the National 
Credit Institution was increased by 200,000,000 liras by payments to be 
made to it by the State. 

Other measures related to the constitution of the Institution. Thus 
by the Decree of 23 March 1919, No. 455, an independently managed section 
was e.stablished for supplying credit for building purposes, with a founda- 
tion capital of 30,500,000 liras. 

This Section finances the co-operative building societies and the in- 
dependent housing institutions in two ways — by means of loans which 
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jjive to supply, during the course of the construction, the capital necessary 
tor the work and by means of mortgage loans which are granted when the 
work is completed. Loans of the first kind are made out of the foundation 
capital ; to obtain funds for making the mortgage loans, which are re- 
pjyable in 50 years, it must have recourse to the issue of bonds, of the 
fslue of 500 liras each, guaranteed by first mortgage, which it is author- 
ised to issue to the amount of eight times its owned capital. 

Subsequently, by the Decree-Law of 22 April 1920, No. 516, a new 
independently managed Section was created for land and agricultural 
credit, for the purpose, as we have had occasion to note when dealing 
nith the measures taken in favour of the agricultural labourers’ societies, 
o( encouraging the tendency shown by these societies not only to rent 
land, but also to purchase it. This tendency showed the necessity of more 
svsteiuatic efforts on the part of the National Credit Institution to aid 
this form of co-operation, which had shown itself to be an effective instru- 
ment for intensifying production. 

Including the two sums allocated for the Building Section and the 
.Agricultural Section, the capital of the National Credit Institution’ now 
exceeds 300,000,000 liras and this capital enables it to carry out a pro- 
gramme of financial assistance which responds more fully to the growing 
needs of the co-operative movement. 

By the Decree of 31 July 1921, the composition of the Committee of 
Management of the Institution was modified. It will include 15 members, 
of whom five will be nominated frotU amongst their own officials by the 
llinistries of Labour, of Industry and Commerce, and of Agriculture (one 
for each Ministry) and by the Ministry of the Treasury (two members), 
live will be nominated by the institutions which have contributed to the 
capital, and five will be representatives of the co-operative societies. 

The Institution in the seven years that it has been at work has steadily 
increased its business. It has opened branches and agencies in the prin-_ 
cipal centres of the co-operative movenient'and has helped to encourage 
the .spread of co-operation in Southern Italy. 

Credit is supplied by the Institution to every kind of co-operative 
society , but particularly to co-operative societies for production and lab- 
our, co-operative distributive societies and co-operative land-holding 
societies. 

To co-operative societies for production and labour credit is granted 
principally in the form of advances secured by the assignment of orders 
to pay issued by public administrations with the guarantees and according 
to the rules laid down by the Laws of 25 June 1909, No. 422, and 26 
September 1920, No. 1,495 

Credit is granted to co-operative distributi-ve societies by means of 
bills guaranteed by the right to levy distress on the goods belonging to 
them, in accordance with the provisions of the Decrees of 26 May 1918, 
^0. 723, and 24 July 1919, No. 1,459. 

To co-operative societies for the construction of cheap houses mortgage 
loans are granted at preferential rates of interest, exempt from the tax 
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on personal property. The State also contributes towards the payment 
of the interest (Consolidating l^iw of 30 November igig, No. 2,318). 

To co-operative land-holding societies loans secured by the right (j 
levy distress on ungathered fruit and on live and dead stock are granted 
for supplying working capital (Decrees of 8 October 1916, No. 
and 26 July 1917, No. 1,269) mortgage loans for the purchase of land' 
for the entranchisement of land from dues and charges, and for lamj 
improvement (Decrees of 22 April 1920, No. 516, and Regulations of 
14 November 1920, No. 1,793). 

Besides the transactions above described, the Institution rediscounts 
the bills discounted by other co-operative credit institutions or by otte 
institutions which make advances to co-operative societies, grants loani 
secured by the deposit of securities and the assignment of credits, and, ij 
exceptional cases may grant direct loans toco-operative societies for whirl 
bills have already been discounted and wliich have worked satisfactorih 
for at least three years. 

The National Credit Institution accepts deposit on current accouni 
or in exchange for interest-bearing bonds. The deposits are not used foi 
the ordiiiarj' transactions, but are invested in State .securities, in securities 
guaranteed by the State or in land bonds. 

Having thus indicated the measures taken regarding the National 
Credit Institution, we give some statistics of its work between 1914 anl 
1920. 

For all trairsactions with the Institution, the co-operative societies 
must draw bills which fall due at the time when the transaction is to b 
closed. The following table indicates the total number and aggregate 
amount of sncli bills discounted in each year. 


Table I. -• Number 

and Amount of the Bills 
from 1914 fo 1920. 

Discounted in each 

Year 

Niimbcc of bills 

discounted 

Amount 

of bills discounted 

liras 

1914 

5.091 

15,477,601 

1915 

12,582 

42,802,768 

1916 

14.441 

56,885,256 

1917 - • 

15,924 

89,084,564 

1918 

18,643 

162,036,915 

1919 

25,583 

310,079,993 

1920 

, 54,271 

885,000,599 


Tbe amount of bills discounted in 1920 (885,ooo„5g9 liras) wa' 
thus distributed amongst the different parts of Italy ; Northern Italy, 
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627,614.^94 Italy, 193,701,773 liras ; Southern Italy, 

64,ffi3.932 liras. 

The bills in hand at the end of the year 1920 amounted to 357,175,156 
liras. 

The total amount of the bills discounted in the seven years was 
1,561,367,698 liras. 

'I'he transactions of the Institution are distributed amongst the differ- 
ent kinds of co-operative society in the manner .shown in the follow- 
table. 

fk3iS II. — Distribution of the Transactions amongst the Different Kinds 
0/ Co-operative Society. 


Year 

Co-operative 
societies 
for production 
and labour and 
their consortia 

Agficultnral 
co-operative 
societies and 
their consortia 

Co-operative , 
distributive soc- '■ 
Ictics and Inde- 
pendently mao- 
aged distributive, 
associations 

Co-operative 
credit banks 
and 

intermediary 

insUtutions 

Miscellaneous 

co-operative 

societies 

lOl-t. . • • • 

m, 371,933 

338,220 

148,517 

4,519,722 

98,992 

1915- ■ ■ ■ • 

31,402,452 

I.3M-799 

,,256,737 

5,400,085 

3,428,695 

1916 

43,150,140 

2,263.849 

1,841,416 

4,824,360 

4,805,490 

1917 

65.721.405 

4,380,296 

12,869,022 

4,726,136 

1.387,704 

[918. . . . ■ 

99,458,767 

15>423.402 

39.855,025 

5.932.786 

' 366,935 

1919 

147.693,095 

41,869,527 

■05,158,692 

3,(02.292 

8,966,225 

1920 (i) , . . 

428,299,147 

132,228,600 

430.654.332 

46,820.090 

10,783,734 


(i) In 1930 transactions were also carried out with co-operative building societies and 
hstltutious for the construction of cheap dwellings to a total of 36,214,694 liras. 


At the end of 1920 the number of societies which had received loans 
was 5,864 which were thus classified : 3,180 co-operative distributive 
societies; 1,621 co-operative societies for production and labour; 842 
co-operative land-holding societies, and 221 miscellaneous co-operative 
societies. 

These figures give an idea of the extent to which the. Institution has 
developed in a few years and of the importance of the work accomplished. 

It may be affirmed that if the Italian co-operative movement has 
lieen able to pass safely through so difficult a period, this is due in large 
part to the work of the National Credit Institution which with foresight 
and courage supported the soundest of the co-operative institutions in 
their efforts to maintain themselves in working order. This is particularly 
the case in regard to the co-operative societies forproduction and labour 
which the Institution supported by raising the limit of the loans granted so 
as to enable them to face the increased cost of labour and of materials, 
by providing with teclinical direction and administrati\'e aid tliose co-op- 
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erative societies which had remained without direction as a result of the 
mobilization of their stafis, and by placing them in a position to devote 
their work to the needs of the War period. 

The Institution has also endeavoured to perfect the working, from j 
technical point of view, of the co-operative societies. The efforts which 
have been made in this direction have taken various forms, such as the 
appointment of inspectors or the establishment of offices for the inspection 
of co-operative societies, with a view to supplying to the societies tech- 
nical advice and assistance in regard to management and book-keeping ; 
the formation of consortia and federations for the purpose of co-ordinating 
and completing the work of a particular class of co-operative society in 
different regions, and the organization of courses of instruction for impart- 
ing to co-operators the fundamental notions of book-keeping and of the 
laws relating to co-operation.. We may instance the Inspection Office 
for Co-operative Tand-holding Societies of Bolo^a, which assisted the 
societies in the choice of land to rent or to buy, in the purchase of stock 
and equipment and in deciding upon the crops to cultivate, and watched 
over the employment of the credit granted by the National Credit Insti- 
tution. It was this Office, in turn, which formed the National Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which now carries on the same work. 

Two other Agricultural Inspection Offices with similar objects were 
formed at Venice and at Mantua and the Office for the Inspection of tlie 
VniversiU Agrarie of I,atium was formed in Rome. 

A .special office was also established in Rome for the supervision of 
co-operative .societies and distribntive associations (enti di consumo). 

There was also formed, with headquarters at Naples, an office for the 
promotion of co-operation in Southern Italy. This is intended to carry out 
a great propaganda in favour of the principles and practice of co-opera- 
tion. 

The National Credit Institution also facilitated the carrying out of 
the programme of the Ofem Naziomle per i Combaitmii. 

§ 5. Provisions in favour op the co-operative dairy societies. 

The co-operative dairy societies, which represent one of the most 
interesting and most widely diffused forms of agricultural co-operation 
in Italy, suffered severely during the War in the invaded districts, where 
many of them disappeared. 

From inquiries made it appears, in fact, that before the invasion there 
were 614 co-operative dairies in Venetia, of wliich 331 were in the province 
of Udine, 151 in the province of Bellnno, 119 in the province of Vicenza 
and 13 in the province of Treviso. In the province of Udine only Z2 dair- 
ies, ail of them belonging to the mountainous districts, were working in 
1919, and those only on a greatly reduced scale. In the province of Bellnno 
very few were .still working in that year. In the province of Vicenza 36 
co-operative dairies were destroyed and of those which remained some were 
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jot able to go on working. Of the co-operative dairies in the province of 
Iieviso, not one was able to carry on its work. 

But as the stock-breeding consortia, formed to facilitate the reconsti- 
tution of the herds of cattle in the liberated districts (I,ieutenancy Decree of 
8 May 1919. No. 862), were able to increase the number of head of cattle, 
it became more and more urgently necessary to provide also for the reor- 
ganization of the co-operative dairy societies. 

The Ministry of the I/iberated Districts accordingly decided to take 
suitable steps for this purpose in order to supplement the work that, in the 
exercize of its general functions and in virtue of the Daw of 6 July 1912, 
bfo. 832, the Ministry of Agriculture was carrying on . In agreement, there- 
fore, with the latter Ministry a Decree was issued on 26 January 1920 
ffbereby in the financial year 1919-20 the sum of 200,000 hras (of wliich 
150,000 liras were contributed by the Ministry of the Liberated Districts 
and 50,000 liras by the Ministry of Agriculture) were allocated for subsid- 
ies to the co-operative dairy societies of the liberated Venetian provinces 
to put them in a position to resume their normal working, independently 
of the payment of compensation for the damage which the dairies them- 
selves had suffered. The subsidy, which could not exceed 3,000 liras, 
was granted for the purpose of adapting or restoring premises for use 
as cheese-factories or for providing apparatus and machinery forcheese- 
inaking ; it was given to societies which (a) were able to start working 
on economic lines and which could rely for the handling of the milk upon a 
sufficient nucleus of members with an adequate number of dairy cattle, 
or (6) were in such a position as to be able, with the help of the .subsidy and 
with their own means, to reconstruct, adapt and repair their cheese- 
factories and supply them with the apparatus essential for the manufacture 
of dairy products. 

To obtain the subsidy the co-operative dairy society had to present 
the following documents : [a] a copy of the rules of the society, showing 
that it was organized for the joint manipulation and sale of the produce, 
except such part of it as the members needed for their own families ; (i) a 
list of the members showing the number of cows which each member pos- 
se.ssed and of which the milk was handled m the co-operative cheese-fac- 
tory ; (c) an estimate of the first year’s working, showing the quantity of 
milk which could be handled in the factory and of butter and cheese which 
could be produced ; [d) a estimate of the work to be carried out and a list, 
with prices, of the apparatus and machinery to be acquired. 

To decide upon the amount of the subsidies to be given in each case 
a special committee was formed consisting of three members, of whom two 
were noininated by the Ministry of the Liberated Districts and one by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Table III (page 172) shows the dairy societies which had received 
grants from the funds allocated for the purpose by the Decree mentioned 
up to the end of February 1921. 

The sum allocated having been exhausted and many dairy societies 
not having been able to benefit by it, the Ministry for the Liberated Districts 
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Tabee III. — Co-operative Dairy Societies Subsiiized 
tinder the Decree of 26 January 1920. 


Provin<* 

Humber Number of dahy 

of dairy sodetiesi societies 

existing before resuming 

the invasirn ncHniai workiiig 

BeUuno ■ . ■ 

lii 

100 

Treviso . . . 

.3 

6 

Udine .... 

331 

120 

Venice . ■ • • 


— 

Vicenza . . . 

II9 

83 

Total . . . 

614 

309 


Number of dairy 

societies 

receiving 

grants 

Amount of grant 
contributed 
by tbe Uinistry 
of Iiibetated 

Districts 

OfgT,^ 

contributed 
bythc Ministry 
of Agrkuitnre 


Ur^ 

lire 

118 

37,000 

44.450 

4 

3.700 

500 

138 

105,600 

5,050 

— 

— 


4 

3.700 


264 

150,000 

50,000 


I 


by a Decree dated 3 February 1921 allocated a further sum of 100,000 
liras to be granted as subsidies in the financial year 1920-21 to the co-oper- 
ative dairy societies formed prior to the war that had applied for help to 
resume their normal working. The same rules were followed in granting 
these subsidies as in granting the previous ones. The dairy societies subsid- 
ized are shown in the following table; 


Table IV. — Co-operaUve Dairy Societies Subsidized 
under the Decree of 3 February 1921. 


Province 

Number 

of dairy societies receiving grants 

Amount of grant 



lire 

Belluno 

84 

35,100 

Treviso 

I 

2,000 

Udine 

. . ■ 76 

■ 53.700 

Venice ........ 

. ■ i I 

2,000 

Vicenza 

. . II 

7,200 

Total . 

■ - ■ 173 

100,000 


Thanks to the encouragement given by the Government and to the 
enterpiize of the interested persons themselves, as well to the active 
aid rendered by the local live stock and cheese-making offices, the 
co-operative dairy societies are in a fair way to regain their former 
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niosperity. It may be added that in the process of reorganization they 
[lave introduced considerable improvements in the plant and in the 
j^jagement, which gives ground for the hope that in these .districts the 
[oilk industry will soon not only have been revived but will have become 
more productive and more profitable than before. 

§ 6. Measures in favour or jidtual insorance societies. 

The working of mutual insurance societies in Italy was governed for 
j long time by the Ivawof 7 July 1907, No. 526. This contained provisions 
in favour of “ small agricultural cooperative societies and small agri- 
;iiltiiral mutual insurance societies, ” and was the earliest legislation on the 
object. It was proposed to simplify some legal formalities which exper- 
ience had shown to be superfluous and troublesome for the smaller soc- 
ieties, to give them a more favourable fiscal treatment and to extend to 
the small mutual insurance societies the advantages conferred upon the 
itnall cooperative societies. The facilities granted consisted, in fact, 
a exemption from the twofold obligation, laid down by the Commercial 
Code, to publish notices relating to the formation of the .society in 
lewspapers specially named in the memorandum of association and in 
Ihe Bollettino VfficiaU idle Societa per Azioni, and in exemption for ten 
[■ears from the stamp and registration taxes for societies which had 
issumed risks not exceeding 300,000 hras. 

However this law did not fulfil all the purposes for which it was 
macted, and, in view of the necessity, which has been strongly felt in recent 
years, of aiding both directly and indirectly the national economy, it was 
thought desirable to take further steps for promoting and encouraging 
the formation of mutual insurance .societies which by guaranteeing the 
[armers against damage eitlier to the property employed in production or 
to the resulting produce might act as a powerful aid to national 
production. 

The measures taken in this matter, which are of capital importance 
[or the development of agricultural insurance, are contained in the 
Decree-Law of 2 .September 1919, No. 1,759, and in the Royal Decree of 
26 February 1920, No. 271, which lays down the re.gulations for its appli- 
cation. 

The agricultural mutual in.surance societies, to benefit by the facili- 
ties afforded by the Decree mentioned and by the regulations for its ap- 
plication, must fulfil the following conditions : 

(«) They must have as their object the giving of compensation 
[or the damage resulting from agricultural risks. The ri.sks which are 
considered to be agricultural risks are the risks of any kind whatever' 
affecting the land, buildings, fixtures, moveable property and stock 
cmpiloyed in carrying on agriculture (including gardening and market 
paideiiing) and forestry, and the industries auxiliary, complementary 
cr accessory to agriculture or forestry, when they are pursued on account 
cf and ill the interest of a farm or a forestry nndertaldng and on the land 
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itself. Risks of any kind to the fruits or products of the industries namej 
in so far as they belong to the owner or manager of the farm or foiestr^ 
undertaking are also considered agricultnral risks, 

(S) They must act within a strictly limited area of operations, aj 
area, that is, limited to the commune or fraction of a commune in whicli 
the society has its headquarters, or even to several adjacent communes 
having a population of not more than 5«eeo inhabitants. In the larger 
communes divided into sections [mafulamettii) the area of operations 
of the society must be limited to a section. The limited area of operations 
renders it possible for the members to keep a watch on one another and 
avoids the necessity of creating a cumbrous and costly system of man- 
agement. 

(c) They must fix the total amoimt of the armual contribution. 
This must not exceed 30,000 liras for each branch of insurance nor 100,000 
liras in the aggregate for all the branches of insurance carried on. Tlie 
Ministry may in special cases authorize a society to exceed the limit of 
30,000 liras for a particular branch of insurance, but the limit of 100,000 
liras for all branches cannot be exceeded. 

{(i) They must have no paid officers, except the secretary and 
cashier. 

(«) They must have no speculative objects in their work. 

The mutual insurance societies must in their rales include amongst 
their objects everything which may be desirable to guard against or di- 
mini.sb the risks insured. In particular, those which carry on live stoci 
insurance must lay down that their object is also the inspection and vet- 
erinary treatment of the animals and the sanitary improvement of 
stables and cowsheds and their surromidings. 

The mutual insurance societies which fulfil the conditions indicated 
are incorporated by a Decree of the Prefect, issued after hearing the opin- 
ion of a Provincial Committee nominated by the competent Ministry; 
of this Committee the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction is 
a member. To obtain such a decree, it is .sufficient that the promotors of 
the mutual insurance societies should make application to the prefect, 
attaching a copy of the draft rales .signed by all the initial members. 
The advantage resulting from this simple and rapid procedure for the 
formation of the mutual insurance societies is obvious, since they are 
societies with a strictly local area of operations and are formed for the most 
part by small proprietors or small tenant fanners and in view of their 
unpretentious nature it is desirable that there should be as few formali- 
ties as possible to .go through to obtain incorporation. 

The documents relating to the formation of the societies and to the 
admission and withdrawal of members are not subject to registration or 
stamp duty. The same exemption applies to all documents relating to 
the transactions of the societies. All the sums which the societies allocate 
annually to their reserve hinds are also exempt from the tax on personal 
property. 

The provi.sions relating to the business organization of the mutual 
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jjsurance societies are particularly interesting. They must keep each 
IiiaDch of insurance distinct and the rules besides fixing a general entrance 
(je must fix a special entrance fee for each branch in which the members 
intend to take out insurance, The rules must fix the amount of these 
entrance fees, and provide for the formation of reserve funds for each 
tiraiich and the conditions upon which sums may be withdrawn from 
(jieni to make good losses on the year’s working. The general reserve 
faid is distinct from the special resenm funds. The general reserve 
‘und serves to provide for depreciations and to make good losses on the 
ffeneral work of the .society and on the canying out of objects other than 
insurance contemplated by its rules. It is made up of the general entrance 
fees and of 10 per cent, of the special reserve funds. The special reserr^e 
funds are formed by the special entrance fees, by a percentage of the pro- 
fits on each branch and by the interest accruing on the funds themselves. 
To the special reserves of the hail insurance branch and the live stock 
itisuiance branch at Iea.st 50 per cent, of the profits on those branches must 
be allocated each year. To other special reserve funds, at least 20 per 
cent, of the profits of the respective branches must be allocated. These 
percentages of the profits must continue to be allocated to the reserve 
fiuid-s until they have reached three times the contributions of the pre- 
vious year in the case of the reserves of the hail and live stock branches 
aod twice the contributions in the case of the other special reserves. At 
least half the reserve funds must he invested in State securities or securi- 
ties guaranteed by the State and the remainder can be invested in the 
shares of local credit institutions, preferably institutions which supply 
credit for agricultural purposes. 

The members must undertake to remain members for at least one 
year and insure all the property that they possess that is subject to the 
risk in question. The member who has insured his live stock must notify 
to the society every illness and every accident affecting an insured an- 
imal and from the moment of the notification the animal is considered to 
he the property of the society, which decides whether it is to be treated or 
skaghteicd. The member whose crops have been insured against hail 
must immediately notify to the society any damage which may have oc- 
curred and suggest any measures which can be taken to prevent an ag- 
gravation of the damage. Lastly, the member insured against fire must 
immediately notify any fire which has occurred, its supposed cause and 
the amount and nature of the damage, and must show that he has 
used every means at his disposal to reduce the damage, direct or 
indirect. 

The premiums are payable annually in advance and are proportion- 
ate to the values assured. In this connection it may be noted that ord- 
inarily mutual insurance societies are not recognized which are based 
on a simple distribution of the losses, withorrt payment in advance of 
fixed premiums proportionate to the values assured. 

With regard to claims, the rules must fix the proportion in which 
compensation is to be paid ; brrt it must not exceed 80 per cent, of the 
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losses in the case of fire or live stock insurance or 90 per cent, in other 
forms of insurance. 

The mutual insurance societies provide for the reinsurance of their 
risks and for the protection of their interests by grouping themselves in 
provincial federations which, in their turn, reinsure with the National 
Insurance Institution or with private companies. Reinsurance is compnl- 
sory in the case of hail insurance and in this branch the societies must 
themselves carry not less than 10 per cent, nor more than 40 per cent, of 
the risks assumed. 

In other branches reinsurance is optional but when it is effected, 
the society must itself carry at least 30 per cent, of the risks assumed in 
the case of live stock insurance and at least 50 per cent, of the risks in other 
branches. However, in the case of live stock insurance, the societies may 
reinsure 90 per cent, of the risks of mortality due to epidemics, themselves 
carrying the remaining 10 per cent. The National Insurance Institution 
has undertaken since 15 December 1921 the reinsurance of the agricultural 
mutual insurance societies complying with the regulations described, as- 
suming for the live stock insurance societies even risks from epidemics. 
It must be noted that the Institution itself was authorized by the Lieuten- 
ancy Decree of 14 April 1918, No. 56,'i, to undertake during the War, 
on account of and in the interest of the State, reinsurance of any kind, 
including the reinsurance of risks assumed by mutual live stock insurance 
societies. 

The Decree of 2 September 1919 regidates and encourages the formation 
of federations, It provides that the mutual insurance societies which, for 
reasons dependent ontheirowiiwill, do not become affiliated to a federatio)! 
shall not enjoy the privile.ges conferred by the law nor be able to reinsure 
the risks they have assumed with the National Insurance Institution, 

To form a federation of mutual insurance societies or a reinsurance 
society at least ten mutual societies are required as initial members. Be- 
sides reinsurance, the federations have the following objects : («) to inspect 
the affiliated mutual societies with a view to ensuring the observance of 
all the rules laid down in laws, regulations, rules and bye-laws which gov- 
ern their W'orkit^ ; ( 5 ) to sec that their accounts are properly kept and 
that no irregularities occur in their management ; (c) to consolidate the 
work of the societies by advice, instructions, and rules for their regular 
working and for supplementing their work, particularly in regard to the 
treatment of animals for the prevention of disease. 

The federations are under the supervision of the Ministry and if 
they work in conformity with the Decree they enjoy the .same privileges 
as the agricultural mutual insurance societies. 

The last part of the regulations relates to the work of the Mini.stry 
and to the subsidies wliich it can grant. To facilitate the formation, 
equipment and working of agricultural mutual insurance societies an in- 
itial sum of 200,000 liras has been set aside. The Ministry may take action 
fur the prom. tiou of agricultural insurance in any of the following ways i 
j«) by directly promoting the formation of mutual insurance societies and 
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of federations or by giving assistance in technical matters or in questions 
concerning the management of societies to local efforts to form societies 
M’hen, owing to the special circumstances of the local agricultural economy, 
insurance of this kind is considered necessary or desirable ; (b) by provid- 
ing the mutual insurance societies or federations with all that is required 
for their management or for keeping their accounts ; (c) by promoting 
competitions. It can provide for the carrying out of this programme 
either directly or through the National Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Institution — the propagandist body of this movement, to which are due 
most of the efforts which hav'e been made in this field of action in Italy — 
or through the prefects, the mayors, or the itinerant agricultural instruc- 
tors. In order to promote the formation of mutual insurance societies or 
of federations the Ministry may send its own representatives to study 
on the spot the conditions of insurance and of agricultural risks and to 
stimulate local efforts. It can also invite the interested parties or the pro- 
moters to attend conferences or meetings. The Ministry may also arrange 
for the compilation of special propagandist publications to illustrate 
the methods of management and technical organization of agricultural 
insiiTaiice societies according to the various local conditions and to the spe- 
cial nature of the risks to be insured. It may also grant gratuitously 
to the mutual insurance societies and to the federations, either at the be- 
ginning of their work or subsequently, the books, registers and printed 
forms necessary for carrying on their business. The Ministry must also 
assist ill the solution of technical problems or problems connected with 
the management of the societies or federations and express its opinion, 
if requested to do so, on all questions which may arise between the socie- 
ties and their members or between the federations and the societies in re- 
gard to the interpretation of the rules or the terms of insurance and the 
reinsurance contracts. 

The federations may be given subsidies by the Ministry in any of the 
following circumstances ; (a) when they have lost, for reasons not result- 
ing from bad management, so large a part of the capital as to threaten 
tlie existence of the society ; '{h) when they have closed the accounts of the 
last year or years with a loss or have only been able to avoid loss by draw- 
ing upon the reserves to an unusually large extent ; (c) when they have 
extended or propose to extend their work to other branches of insurance 
which are authorized by the Decree ; (d) if they are just Ireginning business. 

In no case, however, can a subsidy be given unless it is shown that 
tile management expenses of the society or federation are kept within 
re.asonable limits having regard to its size and the objects pursued. 

The rules above described evidently aim at organizing the societies 
ill question on a sound technical basis and with proper methods of working. 
They have produced beneficial results, having brought about a marked 
revival in this field, as is evidenced by the growing number of new societies 
(about 300 together with 10 provincial federations) and by the reorganiza- 
tion of the societies previously existing in conformity with .the principles 
iiid down in the Decree-haw. To a large extent, therefore, the general 
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aad systematic development of ^ricultural mutual insurance which is 
now taking place in Italy is due to this Decree. 

To complete our statement of the measures taken in Italy during the 
War period to safeguard the national agricultiital wealth, we must also 
mention the Decree-Daw of 15 April 1920, No. 577, which imposed a fixed 
tax of five liras on every head of cattle slaughtered, the sums collected 
being devoted to increasing and improving the live stock of the country. 
Of the nine tenths of the sums collected which is paid over to the State, 
one third is devoted to the promotion by suitable means of mutual insurance 
against mortality amongst live stock and against risks in slaughtering, 
particularly by the formation of private mutual insurance societies or 
the municipal insurance of butchers’ beasts, as well as their grouping in 
federations for the purpose of paying compensation for the losses resulting 
from the total or partial sequestration of the meat for sanitary reasons. 


§ 7. The development op co-operation prom 1914 to 1920. 

The State-aid of various kinds which we have described and the new 
economic necessities rcsidting from the War, which we have also noted, 
exqilain the great development of the co-operative movement in Italy in 
recent years. A few figures may be given to illustrate this development. 

According to the Annmrio Slaiistko Italiano, the legally constituted 
co-operative societies, exclusive of those of which the principal business 
was to supply credit, numbered 7,429 on 30 June 1914, Amongst these 
the agricultural societies and vine-growers’ societies numbered 1,242 
in all. 

It also appears from the Annmrio that the legally constituted co- 
operative societies numbered 8,251 at the end of 1915, 8,421 at the end 
of 1916 and 8,764 at the end of 1917 and amongst these the agricultural 
societie,s and vine-growers’ societies numbered respectively 1,371, 1,386 
and 1,386. 

Statistics have since been published by the Ministry of Labour and 
of Social Insurance (l) from which it appears that on 31 March 1921 the 
legally constituted co-operative societies numbered 19,510. In the few- 
preceding months there had been a particularly rapid increase as on 15 
July 1920 such societies only numbered 15,099. In a little less than eight 
months no fewer than 4,411 new societies had been formed, an increase of 
29 per cent. The societies are distributed amongst the different classes 
as shown in Table V (page 179). 

The most numerous class is that of the co-operative societies for 
production and labour, which numbered 7,643. The co-operative distrib- 
utive societies had also greatly increased, the number having risen from 
4,632 to 6,481. The third place is occupied by the agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies, which numbered 2,239 the fourth place by the credit soc- 

(i) See the Mktiino del Lavoro e deUi Preeidenm Sociale, No. 5. Rome, May 192L 
iliniPtry of labour and Sodal Insurance. 
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lAStE V. — LegaUy ConstiUtied Co-operative Societies on 15 July 1920 
aid on 31 March 1921 divided according to Regions and to Classes of 

Society. 


Regions 

1| 

jt Distiitiu- 

li 

Produc- 

tion 

Credit 

Insa ranee 

Miscell- 

Agricultu- 
ral (Law 

General 

!l tivc 

and labour 



anwus 

1907) (i) 

total 

piedmont 

■! 349 

251 

I17 

73 

63 

291 

1,144 

Liguria 

162 

i 319 

*3 

3 

55 

48 

600 

Lombardy 

i.rrS 

782 

205 

21 

r6o 

179 

2,525 

Venetia 

1 615 

839 

132 

— 

69 

195 

1,850 

Emilia ....... 

.j 

1,271 

170 

5 

97 

581 

2,653 

Toscaay 

j: 609 

433 

lOI 

4 

61 

89 

1,297 

Ite Marches .... 

;j 201 

179 

77 

“ 

*7 

64 

53* 

Umbria 

127 

73 

24 

— 

8 

25 

257 

Utiura 

|! 187 

604 

135 

7 

88 

9S 

I.H7 



ij 86 

50 

48 

2 

2 

88 

276 

Campania 

' 286 

279 

121 

7 . 

33 

115 

841 

.tpulia 

;! 99 

297 

46 

2 

12 

45 

501 

Basilienfa 

' 18 

32 

17 

— 

I 

6 

74 

Calabria, 

It2 

117 

63 

— 

I 

1 12 

305 

SidJy 

148 

321 

230 

4 

22 

2II 

936 

Sardinia ...... 

; 26 

45 

17 

2 ■ 


94 

185 

Italy (15 July 1920) • 

4,«32 

5,892 

r,5iS 

130 

690 

2.239 

15.099 

Cooperative societies 








constituted between 




( 




16 July 1920 and 
31 March 1921 . • 

; 1,849 

Ir75I 

18 

3 ‘ 

790 

— 

4.411 

Total (jr March 1931) 

i, 6,481 

7,643 

1,534 

133 

1,480 

2,239 

19,510 


(r) The Law of 7 July 1907, No 526, coatains provisions in iavoxu of all co-operative 
•Ddeties the busing of which is connected with agriculture, to whatever branch of 
work they may devote themselves provided that the share capital does not exceed 
50,000 liras. 


ietics, numbering 1,534, followed closely by the mixed and miscellaneous 
societies, numtering 1,480. 

As regardWheir geographical distribution, the co-operative societies 
ore most numerous in the regions of the North of Italy, Eniilia stands 
fct, followed by Lombardy, Venetia, Tuscany. These, in turn, are fol- 
lowed by Piedmont, Latium and Sicily. The last-named .contains the 
largest number of co-operative credit societies ; Emilia the largest number 
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of agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative labour societifs^ 
and laimbardy the largest number of co-operative &tributive socie! 
ties and miscellaneous societies. 

The figures which we have just given are not complete, part], 
because they only relate to the legally constituted co-operative socie. 
ties, partly because at the present time when the national economy is 
adjusting itself to the new conditions it is extremely difficult to compile 
accurate and complete statistics. They will sen^e, however, to give an idea 
of the importance attained in Italy by this form of economic orgauia. 
tion and to show that the many measures which have been taken during 
the War period to encourage it have not remained without effect. R. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS IXFOR.M.VriON 

RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCI.ATION, 

ALGERIA. 

I. CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAI, CREDIT IN 1921. — Gouvms'EME-VT G*w#.RAl de 
L’ACOERIE; Vie Ecovomicue de l’.Algerie en 1920 Er 1921. Algiers, 1921. 

The question of co-operative agricultural credit has frequently engaged 
the attention of the Governor-general and his council, on occasions when 
they have been anxious to render assistance to the small farmers of the col- 
ony, wffio, in consequence of an exceptionally bad year, have been deprived 
of the necessary means for carrying on farming. More especially with a 
view to giving the farmers the opportunity of buying tbe seed wanted for 
the land under cultivation, the Government has decided to lend its financial 
supioort to the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks and an ad- 
vance of 2,226,800 francs has been voted. 

This loan, which is taken out of the payments due from the Bank 
of Algeria, has been ajiportioncd among the different regional banks of 
the colony under the following conditions : 

1. The advances arc only to be employed for loans to farmers fra 
tbe purchase of seed, and the banks must demand guarantees of rep.iy- 
ment at the next lian’est 

2. The advances must he repaid to the colony at latest by 31 
December 1921. 

3. In accordance witli Article 3 of the Law of S^uly 1901, the 
total of advances made to regional banks cannot exceed four times the 
total of the capital paid up in cash. 

The Law of 5 April 1921 relating to appropriation of the supplement- 
ary payments of the Bank of Algeria as provuried in the Law of 2g Dec- 
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ember 1918 will assure to short term agricultural credit very important 
resources amouul^g to a total of 15,982,000 francs, which will allow of 
supplying needs that are rapidly on the increase. 

The saiae Law further assigns special resources to collective credit, 
to co-opoiative societies and to individual long term credit. 

Ou the other hand the central administration has approached the 
Bank of Algeria and the principal financial houses of the colony with a 
,-iew to inducing them to discount agricultural bills mote freely, and in 
particular bills of the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks. 
As a result of these negotiations, facilities have been granted, such 
as the opening of a credit of 4 million francs with a view to the harvesting, 
in favour of two regional Wks of Algeria which have given mutual 
guarantees. Other facilities have been promised in a proportion compat- 
ible with the difficulties of the present situation. M. B, 


♦ 

r • 

3, CO-OeERATIVE CREDIT FOR THE PURCHASE OF SEEDS IN THE DEPARTMENT 

OF CONSTANTINE. — La Votx des ColofK. A^ets, i January 1922. 

In consequence of the disastrous harvest of 1920, a number of farmers 
in the department of Constantine, which depends almost entirely on the 
cereal crop, were confronted with the alarming prospect of being tumble 
to sow, having neither seeds nor credit. The situation was saved by the 
prompt action of a group of farmers who from the management of co-oper- 
ative institutions were thoroughly conversant with the practical application 
oi co-operative principles. 

Two problems presented themselvfe and had to be solved ; to find 
money, and to apportion it . 

To find money was no easy matter. There was a general crisis in 
credit business: bills usually unquestioned were refused or only limited 
discount was given ; to ask' banks for advances for the needy cultivators 
at such a moment might well seem an absurdity. It was, however, to the 
banks that application was made, and with complete success because it 
was possible to offer substantial guarantees. 

All banks with offices at Constantine, namely. Credit Lyonnais, Credit 
fonder, Sociele Generate, Comfagnie Al^erienne, were approached and their 
concurrence obtained. The request made to them was that they should 
flpen a credit at the Regional Bank of Constantine for 3,500,000 francs, 
guaranteed by that hank and by individual promissory notes for an equi- 
valent sum, these to be given under the signature of the farmers of most 
sfandingin the department. The whole operation centred round the signing 
of these promissory notes. An appeal to the sense of joint responsibility 
felt by all farmers was issued by the Constantine General Federation of 
Agiiculturi.sts. This appeal met with a response, and in a few days 137 
prominent farmers of the district signed 378 promis,soiy notes of 10,000 
tatics with date of expiry 30 September 1921, representing a total guar- 
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antee of 3,780,000 francs. These notes were handed to thg Regional 
Bank at Constantine, which thus hJd at its disposal a guarantee fund 
more than sufficient to guarantee its bank loans within the limits of 
anticipated requirements. 

The money was found. To apportion it fairly was the remaining task, 
while guarding the Regional Bank and the sureties' against risk of loss. 
These objects were very readily attained by bringing into the field the guar- 
antee of the communes, to whom the apportionment was entrusted while 
making them liable. It was understood that in order to guarantee them- 
selves the commune would demand from each borrower a solvent surety. 
On the other hand, the General Council voted a sum of 900,000 
francs with a view to covering any possible losses. Finally, the Colony 
in its turn stepped in to take on itself the general expenses of the under- 
taking and a third of what loss there might be. 

The loans granted amounted to a total of 3,246,814.80 francs enabl- 
ing the farmers to obtain delivery of 32,000 tons of seed wheat and seed 
barley. 

This successful result was directly due to the action of the sureties 
in giving their signatures and their credit. Their satisfaction cannot be 
tinged with any regret, as the whole business has been put through as far 
as they are concerned without their inaining the smallest lf)ss. In fact 
on the falling due of the promissory notes on 30 September 1921, tire 
communes liable for the loans were called on by the Prefect of the depart- 
ment to reimburse the total amount. They complied, and the Regional 
Bank after reimbursing in its turn the banks which had opeueft credits 
in its favour, released the sureties from their guarantees, and they 
regained possession of the whole sum they had engaged to pay. The 
communes, on llicir side, have been reimbursed by the borrowers in 
respect of the larger jjart of the sums lent. Po.stponeraent of payments 
has been allow’ed in cases where there are justifiable reasons for the delay. 
If some loans are entered, when the accounts are finally made up, as irrecov- 
erable, the loss will be shared between the communes, the department 
and the Colony. M. B. 


BULGARIA. 

KECENT STATISTICS OP AORICIII.TURAI, CO-OPERATION, — L'Echo <U BtUgarie. 

Sofia, 2 December 1921. 

A recent law having conferred on the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria th» 
right of directing, granting crerlit to and supervising the various co-opera- 
tive agricultural societies of the country, the Central Co-operative Baak 
has submitted to that establishment the accounts of all the co-operative 
societies in which three quarters of the members are engaged in agriculture 
or in one of its branches. Following on this, the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria has had statistics drawn up of the co-operative societies in opera- 
tion on 30 June 1921, with the following results : 

On 30 June 1921, there were in the territory of Bulgaria, as deliniite<i 
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[,y the recent treaty, about 1,862 co-operative associations established in 
j ,)yi different localities. According to the last census there are 4,634 
riUages and towns in Bulgaria, so that it follows that 34 per cent of these 
centres of population possess co-operative societies. The population of the 
Inngdom being 4,860,311 persons, there is one co-operative association for 
2,604 persons. More exactly, one co-operative credit society may be reck- 
oned to every 4,520 persons, one co-operative distributive society to every 
9,500 persons, and one co-operative productive society to every 23,000 
persons. 

The 1,862 co-operative societies may be dassiffed accorrUng to their 


aim as follows : 

Credit Societies and Popular Banks .... 1,077 

Co-operative Productive Societies .... 212 

Co-operative Distributive Societies .... 512 

Syndicates 61 

Total 1,862 


. 3 s we see, the co-operative credit societies stand first by a considerable 
majority. We may note, however, that in view of the general shortage, 
these societies were obliged in nearly every case to undertake the supply 
of articles of prime necessity ; salt, petrol, sugar, soap, cereals, agricultural 
impleiiieuts, 4tc. They har-e rendered very important serrdees in the 
stmggle against the village usurers, whom they have practically rendered 
harmless. 

The following table shows the disastrous influence which first the 
Balkan war and then the European war had on Bulgarian co-operation. 


Progress of Bulgarian Co-operation from 1906 to 1921. 


Class 

^ ijocieties 
formed 

before iqo6 

' Societies ; 

formed 

1906 to 1912 

Societies 

formed 

i9tsto 1918 

1 Societies | 

’ formed be- 
. twccnijaau-i 
ary igigand i 
30 June 1921 

Total 

Credit socielies.and popular ban«s 

II7 

563 

130 

267 

1.077 

Productive societies 

3 

i 35 

25 

' 14^ 

212 

Distributive societies 

5 

28 

36 

443 

512 

Syndicates 

— 

; 'I 

; 1 

56 

61 

Total . - . 

1^5 

I 630 

T<)2 

915 

1,862 


It follows from this table that from 1913 to the end of 1918, only 
192 co-operative societies were formed, the majority of which were constit- 
uted in the second half of 1918, that is to say after the crisis'of production 
Md supply had begun tp make itself felt. On the other hand, the number 
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of the co-operative associations increased rapidly between r January igig 
and 30 June 1921 ; there were in fact 915 formed during that period, or ^ 
average of 370 a year, as against an average of 59 a year from 19x3 to igij 
Id about 1,304 of the co-operative societies, three quartets of tie 
members carry on agriculture as their principal occupation. The mem- 
bers of the other 588 societies belong to other occupations. On 30 June 
1921, 814 societies had contracted loans with the Central Co-operative 
Bank, which had opened credits in their favour amounting to 83,336,400 
leva. Out of these credits, 54,954,413 leva a had been utilized. The fact 
that a considerable balance remains unutilized is to be attributed firstly 
to the fact that many societies have capital of their own and keep the cred. 
its opened in their favour by the Bank as a reserve, and secondly to the 
fact that in certain societies, the managing .staff is not sufficiently exper- 
ienced to undertake mote important operations and contents itself 
with small operations which do not require large capital. , 

The Bank has rendered special assistance to the co-operative societies 
of tobacco planters, by advancing them funds to enable them to improve 
tobacco cultivation and to render it more intensive, as well as to enable 
them to develop an export business. On 30 June 1921, these societies 
had borrowed ii million leva. M. B. 


CZECHOSBOVAKI.I. 

I. A BILI, RELATING TO CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND CHAM- 
BERS OF AORICt’I/TURR. — LaiuUfliflscfidftliCke Oenossenscha/is Zetlung fur Ot- 
tUntich uKd die NachfolgestatUeny No. 13, Graz, i November 1021. 

.. The essential points of this Bill are as follows. An agricultural co- 
operative society must, as a rule, be coterminous with the administrative 
area of a political authority of the first degree, that is to say with the tetri- 
tory of a district captaincy. By the provisions of the bill (and therefore com- 
pulsorily) the following are members of the co-o]ierative society : (l) owners 
and tenants : all the owners, persons enjoying the usufruct or tenants 
of holdings under cultivation and subject to payment of the land-tax, 
and one hectare or les-s in extent ; (2) agricultural labourers ; all wa^e- 
eamers who do not come under insurance for old age pen-sions, and the 
permanent labourers of both sexes, who have reached the agfe of twenty- 
one and at the time of the forwarding of the list of members, have been 
employed on the same farm for a period of not less than six months; 
(3) those in any way directing agriculture : members of the teaching staS 
of the agricultural colleges, those employed on agricultural undertakings, 
veterinary .surgeons, etc., provided they are fully twenty-one years of age. 

Two Chanibcr-s of Agriculture are to be founded in the first instance, 
one at Prague for Bohemia, and one at Bnmn for Moravia and for Silesia. 
The co-operative societies send their representatives to the general meeting 
and to the executive committee of the Chambers of Agriculture and these, 
in turn, send representatives to the general meeting and the executive 
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committee of the co-operative societies. The Minister of Agriculture is 
^presented in the Chambers of Agriculture by his delegates. He is author- 
ired to dissolve the presidency or the executive committee of a Chamber 
of Agriculture for any reasons of a serious nature and by consent of the 
Regional Administrative Council. 

The financial means necessary for the establishment of the co-opera- 
tive agricultural societies and the Chambers of Agriculture, as well as for 
furnishing them with credit, must be built up by the receipts of the insti- 
tutions themselves, by State and provincial contributions, and by the 
compulsory contributions of members of the co-operative societies. 

M. T. 

« 

* * 

t. THE SITUATION OF THE CENTRA!, FEDERATION OF THE GERMAN CO-OPERA- 
TIVE AGRICUPTURAI, SOCIETIES OF BOHEMIA ON 31 DECEMBER 1921. - 
Deutsches LandwirischaHliines Genossenschafthlatt, No. 2. Prague, 20 januan? 1922. 

On 31 December 1921, the Central Federation of the German Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia included 790 co-operative credit 
societies, 47 co-operative societies for warehousing, purchase, sale and 
faiimng, 24 co-operative dairies, 2i co-operative societies for the purchase 
of machinery and the distrihtition of electric power, 19 co-operative 
pasturage societies, 16 co-operative societies for the employment of agricul- 
tural machines, 14 societies for the working of mills, 7 flax-cultivation 
societies, 7 stock-breeding societies, and 24 miscellaneous co-operative 
societies. There were, too, affiliated to the Central Federation, as 
membets, the German Central Agriraltural and Forestry Federation of 
Bohemia, and the Federation of the German Dairies of Bohemia, Prague. 

M, T. 


DENMARK. 

I, THE DANISH CO-OPERATIVE EGG EXPORT SOCIETY SINCE THE WAR (nANsK 
AJTDELs aegexport). — KoCK (W. A.) : Dausk Andels Aegexports Virk«omhed i 25 aar 
(H-orfeiMg of the Danish Cooperative £gg Export Society, dur.ng 25 ymrs). Copenhagen, 
3920. ~ Andelsbladet {Joarnat of the Co-erperation), Nos. 25 and 47. Aarhus, 24 
June and 25 November 1921. — Statistisk Aarbog, 1921 (Statistical Year-Book, 
1:921), Copenhagen, 1921, - Knudsk:< (H. M.) : Landokonomisb AarBog for 1931 
[Year-Book of Agricultural Economy, 1921). - Howe (F. C.): Denmark, a Co-operative 
Commonwealth, New York, 1921. 

During the last five years, the organ izatiou of the great Danish Co- 
operative Egg Export Society has not undergone any changes. It 
has remained exactly as described in our issue of December 1916. 
We confine ourselves therefore to giving in this number some figures relat- 
ing to it, which have been obtained from the publicatioms enumerated 
above. 

The figure of primary importance is that of the number of jOTultry. 
Here there has been a marked diminution since daring the war. While 
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up to ipi4 the number increased .steadily, in 1918 it was reduced to two 
thirds the pre-war figure. After the armistice there was a resumptionof 
poultry-breeding and the production soon came to exceed by a considerable 
amount that of 1914, as appears from the following table : 


1909 

1914 : 

1917 

1918 . 

1919 

1920 (15 July) 

1921 (15 July') about 


II.815.783 

15.140,072 

12,287,795 

9,783,692 

12,134,521 

14.395.000 

17.100.000 


To the figures of 1920 and 1921 must be added the number of poultiv 
in Schleswig, now a part of Denmark This number amounts to neatly 
600,000. 

The statistics for the exports of eggs show a similar curve : 

Ejccess of CAports 

imports Export s ^ over imports 

in thousaiirl olinese (zo'^gs) " 


1909 2,800 20,233 I7i433 

1914 1,880 2,3,431 21,551 

1917 — 22,190 22,190 

1918 - 16,388 16,388 

1919 I 16,923 16,192 

1920 57 21,314 27,257 

1921 — about 16,400 — 


These figures however do not give an exact total as regards the export 
of eggs, as the share of the Dansk Andels Aegexport is not quite easy to state 
with precision, from, the fact that it is the practice of this society to sell 
its eggs by weight and in consequence to supply the figures in kilogrammes. 
The average weight of an egg can however be reckoned as 50 grammes, 
and thus an idea can be formed of the relative imjxsrtance of the business. 

The statistics furnished by the Society to the years already shown are 


as follows : 

KgeMi) 

Value (2) 

Average price perhalf-kg. 



crowns 

(ire 

1909 

4.318,885 

4,569,980 

52-91 

1914 

4,694.450 

5,692,096 

60.45 

1917 

4.325,721 

9,358,00a 

108,15 

igi8 

2,774,069 

9.581,021 

172.70 

igig 

3,028,906 

13.639,679 

224.65 

1920 

4,122,466 

20,700,596 

236.50 


fi! QaaJititiea of eggs coming into Uie warehouses during Ute year, plus the quantity 
actually in store on the first day ol the year. 

(2) Price received for eggs sold and esiimated value of those remaining in store at the 
end of the year. 
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In 1920, the number of members ofthe Society wa»some 50,000 grouped 
j„ 340 circles called Kredse. The steady increase of these two figures is 
itself an indication that the egg-producers find it an advantage to belong to 
the Anids Aegexport. \\^t this advantage amounts to becomes 
clear from a comparison between the prices offered by the independent 
exporters and the prices paid by the Society, plus the bonuses that are 
distributed to the members at the end of the working year. The 
producers who are tnembers of the Dansk Andels Aegexport make about 
j of a crown more per kilogramme of eggs. 

To give an idea cf the present financial situation of this society, as 
compared with the situation in 1914, we are displaying the figures of the 
tm years in one table (page 187). In judging of the sums employed, 
the general fall in the purchasing of money must he taken into account. 
In the Statistical Year-book of Denmark the price of exported eggs is 
shown as 7.95 crowns per hundred in 1914 and as 33.50 crowns in 1920. 

H. M. R. I,. 


* 

» » 

2, DAN'ISH CO-OPERATION IN 1920-21. — Andelsbladel {Journal of Co-opera!ion). Aarhus, 
6 January 1922. 

The considerable share of co-operation in the business of the country 
continues to increase. .\n estimate of it may be formed from some fig- 
ures which follow, relating to the financial year 1920-21 except in the case 
of certain societies which make i Jamiary the starting point of their year 
when the figures of 1920 have been utilized. 

At the head of the list come the co-operative dairies with a turn- 
over of 750,000,000 crowns, of which approximately 195,000,000 crowns 
represent sales to butter-exporting societies. Next come the co-operative 
bacon-factories with a turn-over of 268,300,000 crowns, to wliich must 
be added 14,600,000 crowns representing an egg export trade which comes 
under their direction. Lastly we have the distributive co-operative soc- 
ietie.s, widely spread in the country districts (212,000,000 crowns). 

Co-operative purchases amount to 163,600,000 crowns, of which 

160.500.000 have to do wholly with agriculture (cattle food, 116,900,000 
crowns ; chemical fertilizers, 30,100,000 crowns ; dairy requisites, etc. 

7400.000 crowns; seeds, 6,100,000 crowns). We have still to note the 
cattle exporting societies (33,200,000 crowns) and the Danish Co-opera- 
tive Egg Export Society (20,700,000 crowns). 

In all, the turn-over of the Danish co-oiwrative societies amounted to 
'.470,300,000 crowns in 1920-21. In 1919-20 it was only 1,165,300,000 
crowns, in igi8-ig, 758,900,000 crowns, and in 1913-14, 611,500,000 
crowns. H. M. R. L. 



Business Transactions of the Dansk Amlds Aegex-port during the years 1914 and. 1920. 



per kilogramme. Includiug the profit. 
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FRANCE- 

, THE GUIDINS PRINCIPLES ESSENTIAl, TO THE FORMATION OF CO-OPERATIVE 
agricultural CREDIT BANKS. — La France Paysanne. Paris, 13 November 
1921. 

M. Maurice Dufourmautelle, president of the Centre jederatij du credit 
populaire en France has recently made the attempt, in La France Fay- 
satine, to define the three principles which shoidd guide the action of the 
promoters of co-operative agricultural credit banks. 

The first principle relates to the recruiting of the original members. 
It is often supposed that an agricultural credit bank, in order to make 
its way, must from the first attract a fairly large number of members and 
build up a considerable share-capital This is a misconception. Ac- 
cording to M. Dufourmautelle, it is essential to invite to take part in the 
formation of the society only persons of unimpeachable character, pos- 
sessing sufficient resources, and commauding general esteem. The first 
management committee of the association will naturally be drawn from 
among these original members, and it is obvious that the degree of confid- 
ence the society' will inspire will depend in large measure on the character 
and reputation of the men who direct it. Then, too, the recruiting 
of the right people in a commune or group of communes can only be 
effected by individual propaganda work, whereby the promoters use 
discernment in putting the idea before each person in turn. By thus 
influencing and spreading conviction among fifteen or twenty of the 
best of their fellow-citizens, they will have done a far more lasting piece 
of work than if they had appealed for subscriptions at a public meeting. 
Later when the association has been formed, there will be scope for a 
public meeting to explain its objects and to spread interest. No risk will 
then be incurred, as nominations of new members will be submitted for 
the approval of the management committee. But in M, Dufourman- 
telle’.s opinion it is es.sential at first to exercize care in this respect. 

Admis.sion to the .society must not be ojien to the first comer. Co- 
operative credit depending as it does primarily on the moral qualities of 
individuals, there can be no admission of unworthy persons into an assoc- 
iation where the .sum-total of the virtues counts for more than the sum- 
total of the capital. Such a selection however is only possible if the recniit- 
ing of the original members is carried on quietly and without advertizing 
it in any way, among those who know each other well. It is from among 
this select circle, smaU at first but widening as time goes on, that the 
credit_bank is properly founded. 

From this first guiding principle, there naturally springs a second, 
that relating to the area served by the credit bank. This should not have 
too extended a radius : otherwise there is less chance of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory knowledge whether of the candidates for membership, or of the possible 
liorrowers, and serious difficulties are met with in estimating the credit- 
worthiness in eithtr case. M. Dufourmautelle thinks that the communal 
bank best meets the case in a country like France. If the commune is 
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not important enough to ensure sufiicient business to the bank, then, he 
would say, extend the area to the adjoining communes, but stop there. 

The third and last principle relates to the question of liability, 
the bank to be constituted on the basis of limited- liability, that is to say 
in the event of its liquidation, should the liability of -the members 
be limited to the total of their subscribed shares, their loss not exceeding 
such subscription ? Or. on the other hand, is the basis of unlimited Ha- 
bility to be adopted, a basis by the terms of which the members are liable 
to the full extent of their property for the society’s debts and not only 
in proportion to the subscribed capital? Shall we stop, as a solution, at 
an intermediate type, according to which each member is bound by the 
society’s engagements not only up to the amount of the shares subscribed 
by him, but further, in case of need, for a certain multiple, provided for 
in the rules, of the total of his subscription ? According as one or 
other of these schemes is adopted, a larger or smaller guarantee will be 
offered by the society to non-members who are thinking of depositing 
money with it or of making loans to it, and consequently the society will 
have a more or less considerable capacity for obtaining credit. 

Clearly, the principle of limited liability is the one most satisfactory 
to the members. They know exactly how much they are risking. But 
it is also the arrangement which offers least attraction to outside capit- 
al, while at the same time limiting the resources of the bank. With 
the intermediate form, these resources are expanded, but still limited. 
With unlimited liability, they become considerable and put the society 
in a position to render numerous .services. Thus it is this type that 
M. Dufourmantelle advizes should be adopted. 

At first sight there seem to lie certain alarming consequences entailed 
by this system. To be liable for the society'’s debts in re,spect, of all one's 
goods in the event of a business failure seems excessive. However, in 
spite of the word, notliing is really more limited than the liability incurred 
in the long run under this system by members. As a matter of fact, 
ill societies of this type, the annual general meeting is bound to fix the tot- 
al of the engagements the society may make, whether in the form of loans, 
or in that of accepting deposits. It is thus .strictly the members themsehres 
who fix the maximum of the liability they propose to incur, and one 
may feel sure that they will take the whole position of the society into 
account, that they will follow its working closely, that they will have 
the strengthening of the reserve funds much at heart, that they will expect 
the administrative body to exercize a thorough supervi.sion of all opera- 
tions, and will require from borrowers adequate personal guarantees 
(such as joint and several promissory notes) as well as sound chattel 
or real security (such as warrants). 

Thus the risks of each individual are reduced by these various pre- 
cautions, without lowering the borrowing capacity of the society. 

Let us at this point compare the borrowing capacity of a bank with 
limited liability and that of a bank with nnlimited^iability, assuming 
that each has a foundation capital of 10,000 francs. The former wih 
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jud difficulty in obtaining a loan for a larger sum than its share capital, 
jjfcause that capital, and what additional reserve there may be, will 
represent the maximum guarantee that can be offered to non-members : 
from the same cause the business which it can do is limited. The second 
(ype will find itself on the contrary able to borrow all it needs, and in 
3 position moreover to render all kinds of services, because in addition 
to its modest capital it can offer to its creditors the guarantee of many 
iiffldred thousand francs representing the aggregate amount of the pos- 
sessions of the members, while at the same time this guarantee does not 
yo beyond the limits fixed each year by the members themselves. M. B. 

* 

* ♦ 

twelve yF,ARS OF CO-OPERATIVE MIEtlNG. — Peyssonerie (I,.) : Ees maja - 
sius k bife Coop^ratifs in grain warehottses, in the Anttales de la muiualite et de la coope- 
ration a^ricoks. Paris, November-Pecember 1921. 

As the co-operative grain warehouse was originally only the first 
stage towards the co-operative mill, the example of the Condom (Gers) 
co-operative milling society possesses an interest in that it shows what 
can be achieved in that direction. 

The promoters of the society, founded in igo8, made it a principle 
that in their co-operative organization, the grain warehouse was to 
act as it were as the threshold of thf mill, and to the mill they attached a 
co-operative bakery, thus establishing a complete system of disposing 
of the wheat yield by co-operative methods. 

There is considerable variety in the terms offered for wheat deliveries 
at the Condom warehouses, and the society thus gains an elasticity of 
method which allows of meeting the requirements of r,355 members. 

Delivery without cash advanced. — The co-operators put their wheat 
at the disposal of the society from the date of harvest and do not ask 
for any advance payment. At the end of the society’s working year 
they have the right to : 

(a) the value of the wheat delivered at the average price of the year. 

(S) a bonus reckoned for each member m proportion to the total 
quantity of wheat delivered. 

{c) interest at 4 per cent, of the value of the wheat received by the 
society, reckoned also on the basis of the average price of the year. 

Delivery with part cash advanced. — The co-operators place their 
wheat at the disposal of the society from the date of harvest, and can have 
part payment in a week. The remainder is paid to them in accordance 
with the average price of the year and at the same time as the bonus out 
of the society’s profits. 

If the wheat is delivered later, then the members concerned have 
only a claim for .a bonus proportional to the time still to elapse before 
the close of the season, and they cannot make any claim for the 4 per cent, 
interest which is available only on deliveries ridthout cash payment. 
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Delivery with full cash payment. — The wheat is bought at market 
price and paid for on the spot. In this case the co-operator has no claij, 
to any bonus, seeing that he has fixed the conditions of sale himself. 
Wheat exchanged for value in bread. — In the last instance it is opej 
to members to send wheat to the society for conversion into bread foj 
household consumption. No bonus is payable on this transaction. Seveniv 
kilogrammes of bread is delivered against a hectolitre of wheat. 

It may be added that the co-operative society undertakes to buy 
from its members, with a view to seUiug again what surplus there may 
be, the whole yield of the harvest. This gives members the opportunity 
of selling off all their produce on the most favourable terms. 

In 1920, 18,890 quintals of wheat came into the Condom warehouse 
and 1,621,000 kilogrammes of bread were made in the bakery. 

The financial results of the undertaking are excellent. All middle- 
men’s profits are done away with, and the charge for grinding, made a 
accordance with trade usage, is reduced to a minimum (13 to 15 francs 
per kilogramme), so that the following profits have been shared each year 
among the members, in proportion to the transactions each has had with 


the society. 



Years 

Number 

Excels of receipts 

of co opctators 

over expenditure 



francs 

1909 

302 

1,600 

1910 

532 

13.700 

1911 


15,000 

1913 

727 

33.400 

1913 

. 896 

43,400 

1914 

924 

31,600 

1915 

994 

15,000 

1916 

1.079 

44,700 

1917 

I.II7 

44,700 

1918 

1. 197 

137,500 

1919- 

1,207 

121,000 

1920 

1,355 

123,300 


These figures afford proof of the prosperity of the society seeing that 
the share capital does not e.xceed 50,000 francs. M, B. 

GItEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

A COOPERATIVE DAIRY FARMING SOCIETY, — Journal of Ifrf Ministry of Asritul- 
turf. I/)ndon, DeC'^mbei 1921, 

The North Seaton Co-operative Fanning Society, managed by s 
community of miners, was founded in 1872, the colliery village having no 
milk supply. At the start the members numbered forty or fifty miners, 
each of whom paid £i . They started with three cows, increasing the number 
as the demand for milk increased. After a time the Colliery Company 
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biiilt a brick cow byre to stall 14 cows and let to the Society two fields 
jjiounting to 24 acres, half being grazed and the other half mown for 
hay, A larger byre was built about 15 y^rs ago to accomodate 22 
cows, and the stock now usually includes 20 cows, one bull and a pony, 
jlili is supplied to anyone in the village, members and non-members. 

In 1914, the Society sold -milk at 3ri. a quart; ini 920 the price was 
h(J, ; but while in 1914 the average cost of keeping each cow was £22 14s. 
in 1920 it was £70. In 1920 each cow product over 800 gallons of milk 
By showing in the balance sheet a nominal valuation of each cow (in 1920 
it was £27) the Society protects itself against any sudden and heavy 
fall in prices which may occur. There are now 165 shareholders in the 
Society. Five per cent, is paid on the share capital, and the balance, after 
providing for a reserve fund, is distributed amongst the members as a 
bonus on their milk purchases. As much as 4s. in the £ has been paid 
in this way. • W. E. H. L. 

HOLLAND. 

I. CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN 1920 {1). — VersUthben en MededuUngen van de Diredie 
van den Landbonw 1920, No. 3, 1921, No. 3. — Algemeene Nederlandscke ZvivtJiond, Ver- 
^lag over ket jaar 1920, 

The number of co-operative dairies and cheese-factories has varied in 
recent years as follows : 


Table I, — Statistics oj Dairies and Cheese Factories. 




j 1895 

1910 

i W9 

I9!0 

Cn-operative .Dairies : 






• Worked by steam . . . 


80 * 

379 

529 

53t 

• * hand 


. . ^ 136 

301 

55 

22 


Total • 

. . 216 1 

680 

534 

553 

Co-nperative cheese factories . 


• - ' — 

201 

230 

236 

Proprietory dairies : 

Worked by steam .... 


. . : 148 : 

241 

216 

266 

* 1 hand 


119 

37 

57 

14 


Total - 

267 

278 

m 

280 

Proprietor) cheese factories. . 




90 

^05 

lOI 






This table shows that Iretween 1910 and 1920, the number of co-oper- 
ative dairies was consideinbly reduced, falling from 680 to 552, while in 
the same period the number of proprietary dairies was maiutained, passing 
from 278 to 280. The facts, however really point rather to a process of 
development, the small dairies disappearing and being replaced by dairies 
worked by steam. It is, in short, the dairies worked by hand that are 

(t) International Review of igtiiuUural Economics, January 1918, page i, and January- 
Pebniary 1919, page 35. 
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fewer, falling from 301 to 22, while the dailies worked by steam rose hoj, 
379 to 531. 

This generalization is fully confirmed by the development of the Dutcli 
General Association of Co-operative Dairies, which comprises most of fh^ 
co-operative dairies of the Netherlands. The development of the as- 
sociation is shown in the following table. . 


Tabre II. 

— Development of Ike Dutch General Association 
of Co-operalive Dairies to 1920. 


i Niitnber of affiliated 



t 

1 dairies 

QiiaDtity of miUc bandied 

! 


1 

i 

aiiilioas of kilogrammes 

1913 

1 383 

959 

igi 4 

i 454 

1,129 

1915 

j 465 

1,209 

1916 

495 

1.414 

1917 

i 518 

1,373 

191S 

538 

1,164 

igig 

502 

1.144 

1920 

485 

1.252 


It will be observed that from 1918 to 1920, the quantity of milk handled 
increased by 88,0(X),ooo kilogrammes, although the number of affiliated 
dairies fell from 538 to 485. The quantity of milk handled is besides in 
1920 much above the pre-war Dgures, wliile all over the country the bolter 
produced under the supervision of the “ Butter Control Statwns ” Iia.s 
notably decreased. This production in thousands of kilogramme.s was 
45,763 in 1912, 50,267 in 1913, 54,985 in 1914, 57,815 in 1915, 60,809 in 
1916, 54,094 in 1917, 39,657 in 1918, and 42,990 in 1919. 

These few figures, scanty as they are, are proof of the encouraging re- 
sults obtained by co-operation, H. M. R. L. 

♦ 

* !|C 

2. THR RAFFRISEN BANKS IN ijif). — Faarcijfers voor het ko:Jinicrijt der Neder- 
EANDER {Siaitsiical Year Book of the Kimdom of HoUand) 1919. Xha Hague, 1921. 

The increase in the transactions of the Raffeisen banks notec^^jn our 
issue of April 1921 has been even more pronounced in 1919. The figures 
in brackets are those of 1918. 

In 1919, there were 1,159 vi,ii 5 ) Raffeisep banks in Holland. Out 
of these, 1,154 b^ve supplied information. These banks have receiv- 

ed during the year 159,312 (162,335) deposits, amounting to 156,693,000 

(135.728.000) florins, and have effected 92,649 (84,626) repayments, which 
including interest, amounted to 132,624,000 (92,819,000) florins, so that 
at the end of the year the total of deposits amounted to 227,765,000 

(196.842.000) florins, divided among 222,520 (216,559) depositors. The 
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number of loans outstanding at the end of the year was 52,323 (46,330) 
amounting to 78,662,000 (53,000,000) florins; out of these, 11,006 (9,791) 
]oans had been made in the course of the year, amounting to a total of 

49.760.000 (28,268,000) florins. The total assets of the banks amounted 
to 249, 307'°°'^ (213,946.000) florins, and the profits of the year were 

539.000 (435,000) florins). H. M. R. h. 

NORWAY. 

rSSOCI-ATIONS OF FOREST OWNERS. — Alue (Helge) : Kort oversikt over skogeiers- 
aiTimenslutamges (A Brief Accouniof the AssocMtions of Forest-ottiners) . CkriUiania, igai- 
Thirty years ago, the production of and trade in timber were not 
vet organized in Norway. It was only when the paper industry began to 
demand larger and larger quantities of cellulose that the owners succeed 
in forcing the shippers to take small timber as well as the large tree- 
trunks for sea-transport. This small timber was then reckoned by the 
volume of wood. This system which has been in force since 1917 
renders proper thinning of the forests possible, and even the sale of trees 
of undeveloped growth. 

In 1911, further progress was made by the foundation of the Skog- 
brand, a society for co-operative insurance against forest fires. 

A short time after the foundation of tire Skogifrand. the owners 
actuated by a desire to safeguard their interests, formed a league which 
took the name of the Norsk Skogeierforbund. This league includes local 
associations, of which the most important is that of the basin of 
Cloiinnen. 

The Norsk Skogeierforbund makes it its especial business to stand- 
ardize' processes employed in measuring timber, and prices, in the' different 
provinces. 

To facilitate credit in 1917 a con.wderable miniher of forest owners,, 
founded a bank at Christiana and paid up a capital of two million crowns, 
which in 1918 they raised to five million crowns. 

In addition, forest owners interested themselves in improvements in 
sj'lviculture, founding a fore.stry .sntnety called DH norske Skogsehkap, 
and a credit society for agriculture .and sylviculture under the name of 
yorges Kredit forening for Land-og Skogbruk. In the granting of loans, 
this latter gives preference to forest owners who are insured in the Skog- 
'irani, as the policy of that society constitutes for the credit society 
a seciuity of high value. H. M. R. L. 

POI,ANI). 

the federation of POEISH CO-OPERATIVE .SOCIETIES IN THE PROVINCES 
OF POSNANIA AND WEST PRUSSIA IN i<)20. — Report of the federation for 
the years 1918-1919. Posco, 1921. 

This Federation, of which we gave an account (i) in 1917 attained its 
fiftieth year in 1921. At the close of the preceding financial year, the 
affiliated societies in its original area of operations, now incorporated in 

(1) See our issue of June 1917, ci- 
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Poland, comprised 201 credit societies, with 118,998 members : 64 co-opej. 
ative societies for the sale of produce and purchase of requisites with 
8 483 members ; eight societies for the acquistion and sub-division of land, 
with I 719 members ; ten miscellaneous societies with 5,427 members ; 
making a total of 283 societies with 134,627 members. 

To these figures must be added, for the new territories to which the 
working of the Federation is now extended : 27 credit societies with 16,627 
members ; one society for the sale of produce and purcha,se of requisites 
with III members, one society for the acquisition and sub-division of land 
with 117 members ; making a total of 29 associations with 19,855 members. 

Among the 118,998 members of the credit societies of the original 
area of operations, 75,191 agriculturists are included, of whom 65,438 
are small proprietors : among the 16,627 members of the credit societies 
of the new area, 7,519 agriculturists are included of whom 7,244 are snull 

proprietors. 

The greater part of the working capital of the credit societies is built 
up of deposits. In 1920 there were no less than 403,506 depositors, 
355,188 of whom belonged to the original area. The average sum deposit- 
ed was 3,o8g marks : it was appreciably less in the new area. 

This high figure results in the preponderance of borrowed capital over 
owned capital in the credit societies. The 20l credit societies belonging to 
the original area of operations had at their disposal 148,604,503 marks of 
owned capital as against 2,207,891,041 marks of borrowed capital : that 
is tor every 100 marks of owned capital they had 1,486 marks of borrowed 
capital. In the two groups of credit societies in the new area, borrowed 
capital plays an even larger part ; in the first, there were 937,866 marks of 
owned capital and i6,iii,5ix> marks of borrowed capital, that is for every 
100 marks of owned capital, there were 1.717 marks of borrow'ed capital. 
In the second group, there were ^257, 499 marks of owned capital, and 
98,629,741 marks of borrowed capital, that is 2,317 marks of borrowed 
capital for every too marks of owned capital. 

As regards the societies for sale and purchase in the original area, 
their growing importance is proved by the table given on page 197- 

These figures must obviously be interpreted with some care, in view 
of the fluctuations in the value of the mark during the last financial years ; 
if however attention is directed to the volume of transactions effected dur- 
ing the same period, a remarkable progress is noticeable, e.specially in the 
last two financial years. The number of quintals of goods sold rises as 
a matter of fact from 6,-448,529 in 1911-12, to 7 , 950,535 m ^ 9 ^ 2 - 18 , to 
8,546,438 in 1913-14, to 5,883,566 in 1914-15. to 7 . 295,633 “ 1915-16 
to 7,73i,68r in 1916-17, to 7,690,806 in 1917-18. It reaches 9,181,561 
quintals in 1918-19 and 10,681,170 in 1919-20. M- T. 
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PROTECTOEATE OP SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BANK OF WINDHUK. — Deuiscie Landmrtsctiaflliche Gmoitm. 
schaftspreise, No. 23. Berlin, 15 December 1921. 

The general meeting of the Co-operative Bank of Windhuk was held 
on 18 May 1921, when the following matters were discussed. 

It was .stated that the German law of i May 1889 relating to co-opej. 
ative associations had been adopted in November 1920, mutatis mutandis 
by the Administration of the Protectorate, so that the legal positioi 
of the Bank had thereby become confirmed afresh. The danger of com. 
pulsory dissolution of the Bank was thus at an end. 

The difhcuities accompanying the sale of all agricultural products 
had been a cause of serious embarrassment to the farming class, an embar- 
rassment the more acute from the international financial crisis and the 
extreme caution of the banks and capitalists. But as the trading area ol 
Windhuk was affected only inconsiderably by the after effects of the War 
and as the Society had adopted a thoroughly practical attitude as regard 
the alteration of the currency of the country (from paper marks to shillings) 
the general po.sition of the Bank was completely satisfactory. The bal- 
ance-sheets would appear as previously in shillings and in paper currency, 
but during 1921 all trading accounts would be kept in English currency. 
The total turnover in 1920 amounted to 10,450,489 shillings and marks, 
of which sum the turnover in paper marks only formed about a sixth. 
The Society's owned capital included: (n) share capital 50,000 sliillings ; 
(b) reserve fund, 49,586.32 shillings and 125,413.68 marks ; (c) trading 
fund No. I, 65,000 shillings and (if) trading fund No. 2 (specially set 
aside during the war) 20,000 shillings; in all 184,586.32 shillings and 
125,413.68 marks. The net profits amounted to 31,901.51 shillings and 
12,992.77 marks. The following division of the net profit was proposed 

4.000 shillings to be appropriated as 8 per cent, dividend on the shares; 

5.000 shillings to be transferred to the trading fund No, i ; 20,000 shillings 
to the trading fund No. 2; and 2,901.51 shillings to be carried forward to 
the following year. The whole of the profits in German paper nionev 
(12,992.77 marks) would have to be appropriated to the relief of the acute 
situation in regard to the price of meat. 

The number of members was 133 and their total liability 665,000 
shillings. 

It was proposed that retiring members should not be at once repaid 
the amount of their shares, but that the first payment should be made on 
I April 1924, in accordance with the moratorium laid down in the regula- 
tions concerning the currency. Further steps were to be taken to obtain 
credit from the I, and and Agricultural Bank on the ground that the Ger- 
man Agricultural Bank, of which this bank is the successor, always consid- 
ered the fostering of agricultural co-ojreration as among its principal 
functions, jj 9' 
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SWITZERMND. 

fHE PRESENT POSITION OF THE DAIRY FEDERATIONS. — Lt Paysm Ftihour- 

geais. Fribourg, ao January igaa. 

The Central Union of Swiss Milk Producers, founded in 1907, comprises 
25 federations with 98,066 members owning 516,937 cows. The oldest 
federation is the Agricultural Dairy (Laiterie Agrkok) of Lausanne, 
founded in 1895, which includes at the present time 875 members, 
owning 3,560 cows ; the last to come into existence was the Valais Federa- 
tion of Milk Producers, founded in 1919, which already numbers 4,500 
members owning 12,270 cows. In order of importance come : the Federa- 
tion of the Berne Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies, founded in 1906 
with its 19,945 members owning 132,826 cows, and the Federation for the 
North of Eastern Switzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies, found- 
ed in 1906, with its 15,178 members owning 59,649 cows : the Federation 
for the North of Western Switzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Socie- 
ties, fomided in 1904, comes third with 8,118 members owning 31,735 cows. 
The .smallest federation is the Federation of the Milk Producers of Nid- 
waldcn, founded in 1916, with 92 members owning 388 cows. M. T. 

UNITED Sl'ATES. 

I, THE FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE IN igjo-ai. FhrUa Growir, Vol. XXIV, .No. 13. 

TaJupa (Florida), 24 September, igri. 

The annual report of the Florida Citrus Exchange for the year ending 
31 .\ugust 1921 shows the year to have been the most successful in the hist- 
ory of the organization as regards the number of boxes of fruit handled, 
number of local associations affiliated, number of new members registered 
and the number of northern markets in which fruit was sold. The exchange 
handled 33 % per cent, of the citrus crop of the state, which was twelve 
million boxes, and figures show that the organization is growing faster 
than the increase in the citrus crop of the state. Sixty-four new northern 
markets were opened and carload sales effected, and eleven new packing 
houses are under construction; the volume of fruit which will he handled 
this season, exclusive of the additional tonnage of the Standard Growers' 
Exchange, which amalgamated with the Florida Citnis Exchange during 
the year, is estimated at a very large increase over last season. 

It is estimated that the increased freight charges cost the growers 
Sz, 400, 000 above the normal transportation costs. The Exchange has, 
however, obtained a reduction in freight chaises of thirty-six cents per 
box on grapefruit on the lines running to Montana, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, thus enabling those distant markets to be re-opened. 

Four precoohng plants are now in operation and, it is estimated, will 
enable 500,000 boxes of precooled fruit to be handled per_season, with a 
saving of forty-five dollars per car in refrigerating cost, whilst reducing 
ilecay in transit very materially. 
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The report states that advertising was carried out during the yea, 
on a larger scale than hitherto and that the results were satisfactory 

W. E. H. l' 


♦ 

* * 

2 . CATJFORNIA GROWERS’ AND SHIPPERS’ PROTECTIVE EEAGUE. — Calijornii 
FruU News, Vol. 64, Nos. 1737 and 1738- San Francisco, 22 and 29 October 19,1 

Early in October 1921 the shippers and organized growing interests 
connected with the deciduous fruit industry of California formed a protec- 
tive league known as the California Growers’ and Shippers' Protective 
I.^ague. The League will work on similar lines to the Citrus Protective 
League. Its objects are to protect the interests of the growers and shippeis 
in securing ju-st and equitable freight rates ; to protect the industry against 
any unjust discrimination or exaction on the part of carriers ; and to pro- 
mote the general welfare and to assist in building up the deciduous fruit 
industry in California. 

Individuals, firms, corporations or associations, in any part of Cali- 
fornia, undertaking a deciduous fniit shipping business are eligible for 
membership, the fees being quite nominal. 

Already most of the parties interested are members of the league, 
the principal ofiice of wliich is in -San Franci.sco. W. E. H. L, 
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OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

DfiCRET PORTANl K£0LEMENT D’ ADMINISTRATION PDBLIQUE RELATIP A LA CONSTATATION El 
1 , ’evaluation DBS DOMMACES RfelTLTANT DES FAITS DE CUERRE (20 Jllly I9I5). 
nal Officiel de la R^ublique Franpaisc. Paris, 23 July 1915. 

1,01 RELATIVE A LA MISE EN CULTURE DES TEKRES ABANDONNEES {4 May I91S). Journal 
OJiciel de la Ripublique Frartqaise. Paris, 8 May 1918. 

DfeCRET PORTANT RfiCLEMENT I)’ ADMINISTRATION PUBLIQUE POUR L’APPLICATION DE LA LOl 
DU 4 MAI 1918, RELATIVE A LA MISR RN CULTURE DBS TERRES ABANDONNEES (l2 July 
njiSj. Journal Oficiel de la Rcpubluiue Fran^aise. Paris, 13 July 1918. 

Chaubre DES Df.PUT£s : Rapport fait au nom de la Commission chargee d’rxaminer le 

PROJET DE LA LOI POKTANT FIXATION DU BUDGET ORDINAIRE DES SERVICES DE L'EXER- 
CICE 1919 (AGRICULTURE}, PAR M. ADRIEN DARUC, DePUTE (SESSION DE I919, STANCE 
nu 22 MAI 1919, ANNEXE N« 6164). 

Rapport du Ministre de l’ Agriculture sur l’application de la loi du 4 maj 1918 

RELATIVE A la MISE EN CULTURE DES TERBES ABANDONNEES. Pafls, 192O. 

R;\PP0RT PlUfeSENTF: A LA COMMISSION PL^NlfeRE DE L’OPFICE NATIONAL DU CR^:DIT AGRI- 
COLE PAR LE CONSEIL D’ADMINLSTBATION DE L’OFFICB. PafiS, I92I. 

There has been in France little development of agricultural credit 
other than co-operative. This is due to the fact that the needs of agri- 
culturists are' effectively met by co-operative credit, for which capital has 
been provided on a large scale. Even in dealing with matters apparently in 
m way germane to co-operative credit, .such as loans for the purchase of 
small holdings granted to ex-service men in receipt of pensions or to civilian 
sufiercrs by the war, the State only grants credit through the medium of 
co-operative banks, with the aim of thus enrolling fresh support for the 
cause of co-operative credit. 

Non-co-operative credit has been employed in two directions only 
as an outcome of the war : 

1. Advances of compensation due for damage resulting from the war. 

2. Eoans for recultivation of abandoned lands 
We will proceed to consider these in order. 
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§ I. Advances of compensation due for war damage. 

As early as 1915, a Decree (dated 20 July of that year) provjdeij 
(Article 34) for the payment of sums on account to private persons who 
had suffered material losses as a result of acts of war. In principle these 
payments could only be made after the damage had been verified and 
its amount estimated by a Cantonal Commission, but it was laid down 
by instructions of the Agricultural Department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, dated 3# June 1917, that immediate advances in kind, intended 
to facilitate recultivation or the gathering of crops, could be granted through 
the medium of the prefects of the department and their technical staj 
to agriculturists who had incurred losses in the regions where the Com- 
missions for estimation of damage had not yet been able to get to work. 
Such advances consisted of allocations of seeds, fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, draught animals and other live stock. In each department 
arrangements had been made for a jmrchasing commission to buy live 
stock, seeds and agricultural machinery. As' the goods purchased were 
delivered, the applications of farmers who had incurred losses were met, 
such allowances being regarded as payment on account of compensatioa 
for war damage. The allowances were granted only to those whose 
losses made such immediate advances necessary, to the exclusion of persons 
who were in a position, apart from the damage whatever might be its 
magnitude, to await the normal course of procedure. 

By the circular of the Ministry dated 21 October 1918, new provisions 
were added, of which the following is the substance : 

Advances which may amount to 1,000 francs and exceptionally to 
2,000 francs a hectare, but may not exceed the amount of the loss incurred 
(pre-war valuation) are made to farmers in the liberated districts who return 
to their former farms. Out of the sum awarded 400 francs a hectare may 
be set aside as a working fund to meet necessaries of life, small purchases, 
wages of labourers until the first harvest has been gathered. The remainder 
must be spent on purchases of live stock, supplies and seed. 

In order to obtain these advances the person concerned must ap- 
ply to the prefect of the department, stating, as well as the amount of 
the advance for which he asks : (i) his urgent reason for having recourse 
to this advance in order to restore his farm to working condition ; (2) the 
kind and size of the farm he wishes to restore ; (3) the resources he 
reckons on employing to this end ; (4) the exact needs which the advance 
is to meet. 

To this application a detailed statement is annexed of the losses in- 
curred, attested by two witnesses who are well" known in the fanning 
world of the district, and certified by the mayor. 

A special departmental committee, which meets every week, fixes 
within a fortnight the amount of the advance to which the applicant 
is entitled. Tins bears no interest and is repayable out of war damages. 

The advances just described relate only to the restoration of culti- 
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•atioii. 'i'o Ministry of the Liberated Regions, there are also attached 
technical reconstruction departments to whom belong the work of repairing 
and rebuilding dwellings, as well as the construction and fitting up of 
temporary houses and shelters. The farmer who wishes to repair his 
bmidings can obtain allowances in instalments, in kind or in cash, equal 
to three quarters of the value of the damage done, if he apply for such al- 
lowances for the purpose of works of construction urgently needed. Excep- 
tionally, the allowances may amount to 90 per cent, of the valuation in 
the case of urgent work entrusted for execution to a co-operative society 
for reconstruction. 

Stocks of temporary houses are, by the efforts of the administration, 
in course of manufacture. The person whose house has been destroyed 
can apply to the prefectorate and obtain the grant of a temporary house, 
either as a free loan, or for a rent amounting to 3 per cent, of the net cost, 
ot by buying it for 50 per cent, of the net cost. 

Advances are also made for household refurnishing : these may amount 
to 1,000 francs for the head of a family, and 200 francs for each person 
dependent on him who is not an earner, but they must not exceed the 
amount of his loss. 

§ 2. Credits for recultivation of land. 

The second class of loans which we are to describe emanates from the 
Law of 4 May 1918 relating to the cultivation of abandoned lands. This 
law as a matter of fact opened a credit of 100 million francs with the 
Ministry of Agriculture for the purpose of granting loans, without interest, 
to farmers and to agricultural associations who were ready to undertake 
the ciiltjvation ot the abandoned lands. 

A decree of 12 July 1918 charged the departmental agricultural com- 
mittees in each department (i) to investigate the applications, to grant loans, 
and to see that the money advanced was properly used. Further this 
same decree charged the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associa- 
tions and Credit Institutions, at the Ministry of Agriculture, to supervise 
the use of the funds by the committees as well as by the borrowers. 

Loans were granted to the departmental committees by the Minister 
of Agriculture, according to the advice of a distribution committee estab- 
lished by article 1 of the decree in question. 

The maximum loan was fixed at 250 francs per hectare of cultivable 
land, in the case of small parcels of deserted land, and up to 1,000 francs 
per hectare in the case of whole estates. When the beneficiaries were 


(i) The Departmental agricultural conimitlees had bear formed a little earlier by a 
becree of 14 Jaunary 1918. They were composed of the prefect, who acted as chairman, of 
Ihe director ot technical agriculture and of one fanner for each district [amndissemeni) 
chosen by the prefect from a list of two names, drawn op by the agricultural assodatious 
iii the department. 
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farmers natives of the liberated districts, the loan was increased to 500 
francs per hectare for uncultivated parcels of land and 2,000 francs p^j 
hectare for whole estates. 

The loans to farmers were granted at first for a period not endbg 
later than 31 December of the year in which the agricultural year for 
which the loans were made came to an end, but the Decree of 12 July 
1918 accorded to the borrowers facilities for repayment by authorizing the 
agricultural committees to renew the loans on condition of the repayment 
on account of one fifth or one tenth of the loan according to whether 
the farmer belonged to the inland zone or was a native of the devastated 
districts. 

From 4 May 1918 to ii May 1919 the law was administered directly 
by the Commissioner for Agriculture. Since ri May 1919, the Commis. 
sioner for Agriculture having retired, the Office for the Inspection of Agri. 
cultural Associations, which was entrusted with the supervision, has been 
given also powers to direct the application of the law. 

At the outset it was of the utmost importance to act rapidly, owing 
to the enormous difficulties which the supply of cereals for the troops in 
the field and the civil population entailed. By constantly urging on the 
departmental committees the Commissioner for Agriculture greatly in-‘ 
creased, in the shortest possible time, the ampunt of land under 
cereals. 

The rapidity with which it was necessary to act, joined to the lack 
of experience of new bodies such as the agricultural committees, brought 
about an interpretation of the law in a very wide sense and loans have 
been granted for the repayment of which the necessary securities have 
not always been given. 

Up to II May 1919 the application of the law has produced the 
following results : 


Number of loans 1,617 

Total amount of loans granted 57,204,586 frs. 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 101,644 


The average area of farms put into cultivation, during this period, 
was about 62 hectares, and the average amount of the loans granted was 
35,300 francs. 

After the Commissioner of Agriculture retired, the Office for the Inspec- 
tion of Agricultural Associations and of Credit Institutions, entrusted 
thenceforth with the application of the law, immediately initiated aii in- 
vestigation into the transactions of the departmental agricultural com- 
mittees. 

Taking into consideration the facts disclosed and the new needs caus- 
ed by the termination of the war and the liberation of the invaded districts, 
the Minister of Agriculture was of opinion that important changes should 
be made in the way in which the law was administered, 
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Some improvements were effected by simple instructions given to 
departmental committees in current correspondence. Thus they were 
told to take advantage of applications for the renewal of loans to demand 
of all borrowers substantial security for repayment if such had not been 
ofven when the loan was grantea. The departmental committees were 
also instructed to reject applications for loans for the development of lands 
which had been merely “ neglected ” and were not lands to which the law 
was intended to apply. 

Finally a ministerial circular of 22 August 1919 defined the conditions 
on which loans were ro be made in applying the law of 4 May 1918. 

"Loans may only be granted ; 

{a) in the liberated districts, to all farmers or co-operative agricul- 
tural societies who intend to cultivate lands which have been deserted ; 

(b) in the rest of France, to demobilized farmers and to co-operative 
agricultural societies who wish again to cultivate lands which have been 
deserted. 

In order to help the greatest possible number of farmers, the commit- 
tees were recommended to grant large loans only in quite exceptional 
cases. Further in many cases instructions were given to the committees 
that without respect of persons they should grant loans in priority to fathers 
of large families and to occupiers of medium-sized and small holdings. 
Borrowers were required to furnish special security for repayment in the 
shape of warrants, bonds, charges on compensation for war damages, 
mortgages, etc. Finally borrowers were required to be members of some 
agricultural association and to furnish references as to their capability 
as farmers. 

So as to assist the revival of agricultural activity in the liberated re- 
gions, the Minister of Agriculture decided, in agreement with the prefects, 
to make important deductions from the credit apportioned to the inland 
departments so that they might be given to the departments which suf- 
fered invasion, the needs of which are continually increasing. 

The results thus obtained between 14 May igig and 31 December 1919 
were as follows : 


Number of loans 1,04b 

Total amount of loans granted 27,379,568 frs 

Total number of hectsres put rmder cultivation 37^28 


The average area of farms put under cultivation during this 
period was only 35 hectares, and the average loan granted was 26,100 
francs. 

From I January to 31 May 1920 nearly 10 millions of francs, the result 
of reducing the credits granted to inland departments, were put at the 
disposal of the agricultural committees of the liberated ^stricts, which 
had received, when the law expired (agricultural season 1919-20) the follow- 
ing total loans : 
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Aisne 11.500,000 francs 

Ardennes 6,500,000 

Marne 2,685,000 

Menrthe-et-Moselle 1,050,000 

Meuse 2,250,000 

Nord * 2,055,999 

O's® 7,700,000 

Pas-de-Calais 2,220,000 

Hant-Rliin 50000 

Seine-et-Marne 7,500,000 

Somme 3,800,000 

Vosges . . ■ 50,000 

Total credits allocated to the invaded 

departments 47,360,999 francs 


To sum up, up to 31 December 1919, out of 99,190,000 francs credits 
opened in favour of the comiiiittee.s, these had granted 84,584,154 francs in 
cans to 2,663 farmers, for the cultivation of 138,863 hectares. Out ol 
2,663 borrowers, 1,125 were refugees or fanners of the liberated regions to 
whom 54,890,148 francs were granted as loans. 

Up to 31 May 1920, out of 100 millions of francs credits opened in 
favour of the committees, these had granted 91,299,354 francs in loans to 
3,168 farmers, for the cultivation of 168,132 hectares. Out of 3,168 
borrowers 1,450 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions, to whom 
had been granted 60,880,998 francs as loans. 

The law of 5 August 1920 relating to co-operative credit and agricul- 
tural co-operation has entrusted to the National Office of Agricultural 
Credit the administration of the credits voted in accordance with the haw 
of 4 May 1918, relating to the recultivation of deserted lauds. These 
credits represent for the Office a debt to be recovered. In fact at the erd 
of October 1921, 36,500,000 francs approximately had already been re- 
paid, but it is possible and indeed probable that the whole of the debt 
will not be recovered. Indeed, article 7 of the Law of 4 May 1918 stated 
exphatly that where deficits occurred in conn#ction with farms to which 
loans had Ijeen granted no suit could be brought against those farming it 
for recovery, except in case of fraud. However the fact that the total 
of repayments between i June 1920 and i November 1921 has exceeded 
4.395.512 francs is sufficient indication of the good faith of the borrowers 
and of the success of their efforts. M b. 
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jIlSCEIyUNEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT. 
ALGERIA. 


VCSEDIT OF TEN MILLION FRANCS FOR VINE-GROWERS. — Ijl Voh Cohns. 

.Mgiers, 5 February 1922. 

A crisis of some severity is just now affecting vine-growing in the 
(lepaitment of Algiers. ’It Ms arisen in consequence of the restriction 
of banking credit, together with the total failure of the 1921 crop in cer- 
tain districts, a failure which appreciably affected the attitude of the finan- 
cial houses, 

As a means of relieving the situation, the Agriculturists’ Confedera- 
tion of Algiers, after numerous preliminaries, succeeded in concluding 
an agreement with the Bank of Algeria and with the Credit Fonder et 
ipcole d'AlgMe, which through the medium of the Regional Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Credit Bank of Algiers and the Central Credit Bank 
agreed to the opening of a credit of ten million francs in favour of vine- 
growers who had suffered losses, and who were members of the Agri- 
culturists’ Confederation of the department of Algiers. 

The Regional Agricultural Co-operative Credit Bank of Algiers and 
the Central Credit Bank laid down the following conditions for the appor- 
tionment of this credit. 

It was decided that the transactions should be effected under the 
auspices of either hank at the borrowers’ choice, but that there should be 
unity of action, in so far as that the two banks constitute one discount- 
ing body, whose business it is to examine all applications for credit and 
to give them such furtherance as is admissible in each case. 

The vinegrowers of each commune are to form one or more groups 
and to be jointly and severally liable for the repayment of the advances 
which may be made to their group. 

For this purpose, they will draw up a collective application for loans, 
ill which they will fix by mutual agreement the credits that are actually 
necessary at the moment. Printed forms of application will be available. 
These will distinguish between credits required for equipment, and credits 
required for labour. 

In the case of isolated applications, either their affiliation to a group 
will be considered, or the establishing of a satisfactory ^arantee. 

Payments for equipment will he arranged by the regional agricultural 
co-operative credit banks, on the presentation of invoice.? by the firms 
supplying the goods, and in accordance with instructions given by the 
Ixirrowers. 

Credits required for payment of wages will be arranged on a graduated 
scale up to the time of the vintage, according to information supplied by 
the communal groups. 
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The discounting body formed by the two banks will reserve to 
itself the discussion of the total of the credits applied for by the communal 
bodies and of the securities offered. 

Each borrower must consent to pay into a special guarantee fuhd ten 
()er cent, of the total of credit applied for. This ten per cent, is employed 
in the current and ordinary operations of the Credit Agricole for subscribing 
to the share capital of the local banks. 

On occasion, when the transactions to be undertaken with the vine- 
growers seem to be of a special character, this lo per cent, will not 
be converted into shares until after the completion of the transactions 
and if the borrowers then desire to remain clients of the co-operative 
agricultural credit bank ; if not, it wiU be returned to them. 

Up to then the guarantee payments will be carried forward to. a wait- 
ing account and will serve to cover losses which might arise from loans 
before the coming into force of the joint and several guarantee of the com- 
munal groups. The sums thus built up as a guarantee fund will produce 
up to 6 per cent, interest. This interest will be paid as soon as repayments 
are made to the guarantee fund and in proportion to them. 


EGYPT. 

THE E.tND EAHK OF EGYPT IN 1920*21. — REPORTS OP THE .aoMIKlsrRATlVE Coupca 
AND OF THe"CESSOR 3, FmANCIAL YEAR 1920-21. Alexandria, 192J. 

The hand Bank from its foundation in 1905 up to the close of the 
financial year 1920-21, granted 3,182 loans repayable by imstalments, and 
effected 390 sales of property of which the price was payable by instalments, 
making a total of 10,368,219 Egyptian pounds, or 268,780,802.52 francs 
advanced. Of these 90 loans were granted and seven sales were effected 
during the financial year 1920-21, the amount advanced being 344,418 
Egyptian pounds, or 8,928,529.15 francs. The instalments of repayment 
and interest amounted to 4,249,854 Egyirtian jxiunds, or 110,171,148.99 
francs, of which 209,245 Egyptian (xjunds, or 5,424,380.06 francs were 
received in the financial year. A.s, on the other hand, that portion of the 
annual charges which represents the instalment of capital repaid was 
2,456,792 Egyptian pounds or 63,688,724.28 francs of which 223,836 
Egyptian pounds or 5,802,623.85 francs belong to the year 1920-21, the 
balance outstanding on 30 September 1921 was 3,661,571 Egyptian 
pounds, or 94,920,864.91 francs. 

Fifty-six current accoiuits guaranteed by mortgages were opened from 
1905 to 1921, representing a capital of 609,522 Egyptian pounds, M 
15,800,963,52 francs. In the course of the financial year four credits of 
this kind were opened, representing 14,300 Egyptian potmds or 360,706.41 
francs. As on the other hand, expired loans, repayments and unutilized 
credits amounted to 514,434 I^yptian pounds, or 13,335,957.25 francs the 
balance outstanding was 95,087 Egyptian pounds, or 2,465,006.27 francs. 

Adding together the mortage loans repayable by instalments and the 
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current accounts guaranteed by mortgage still open on 30 September 1921, 
a total of 3,756,659 Egyptian pounds is obtained, or 97,385,871.19 francs, 
to which should be added 84,203 Egyptian pounds or 2,182,841.68 francs, 
due in respect of the sale of lands npon which the Bank foreclosed. The 
total of mortgage operations thus comes to 3,840,863 Egyptian pounds, 
or 99,568,712.87 francs. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all the current loans have been 
granted on rural property. This is clear from the following table. 




Amount outstanding 



(Egyptian pounds) 

Rural loans . . 

• 1.995 

3.462.927 

Urban loans 

89 

256,452 

Loans of a mixed character . . 

6 

37,280 


1 

<M 

3.756,659 


We may add that the Land Bank makes short-terms loans for agri- 
cultural purposes and within the limits of the yield from their land under 
cultivation to borrowers whose lands are already mortgaged. These 
advances amounted for the financial year to 36,777 Egyptian pounds, 
or 953,407,15 francs. M, B. 


HOLLAND 


MORTGAGE CEEr)IT 1\ 1920. — J.^ARCTFnRS VOOR HEX Konznkrijk der Nederlajtden 
{Stfiltstical Year-bock of the Kingdom of Holland], Year 1920. The Hague, 1921. 

During the year 192c there was a still more marked increase in mort- 
gage indebtedness in Holland as compared with the figures of the previous 
year (i). The following table will make this clear. 


(i) See the Intcrmtional Kiviop of AgncuUural Economics, March 1921, page 124, 



Table I. — Amotml {in thousands of florin^ ofNcw Mortgages, 
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The following table shows the mortgages classified according to the 
amount of the debt fqr which they form the security : 


TabIiB II. — Classificalion of Mortgages Registered in 1920 
according to the Amount of the Debt. 






Number 

Aiuouat 






fiotius 

Debt of 

I to 

200 6orlQS .... 

II7 

15,114 

1 S 

200 to 

300 


396 

88,518 

1 1 

300 to 

1,000 


7,437 

4,585,590 

>1 

1,000 to 

5,000 


46,268 

112,288,362 

1 1 

5,000 to 

10,000 


W34 

125.620.^8^ 

> D 

10,000 to 

20,000 


13,061 

168,063,297 

t * 

20,000 to 

30,000 


4.297 

97,892,227 


30,000 to 

50,000 


2,816 

190,923.571 


50,000 to 100,000 


1.047 

I04i37i,3i9 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

over . . . 

1,021 

267,484,481 




Total ■ . . 

96.194 

981,332,862 


Classified according to the rate of interest, the mortages registered 
in 1920 are as follows : 


TabtE III. — Classification of the Mortgages registered in 1920 
according to the Rate of Interest. 



Number 

Amount 


1 

florins 

Without interest 

1 888 

12,850,231 

I.ess than 3 % 

; 22 i 

125,100 

from 3 to 3 i/J % 

j 103 

' 580,063 

• 3 '/l ■ 4 % 

165 

702,702 

‘4 » 4 H % 

! 4.243 

22,182,349 

> 4 li » 5 % 

7.559 

i 44,686,578 

■ 5 . 5 I'e % 

; 28,274 

155.263.197 

■51/2.6 % 

16,097 

146,976,356 

■ 6 ■ 7 % 

24.041 

243,074.346 

' 7 % upwards 

1 2,283 : 

27,419.155 

Rate not ascertained 

1 12,519 , 

327.462,785 

Total . . . 

! : 
1 96.194 j 

981,332,862 


The mortgages outstanding on 31 December 1919 and 31 December 
1920 were classified as shown in Table IV (page 212). 

The amount of the mortgage loans granted by the 52 mortage banks 
carrying on business in Holland reached 594,113,000 florins at the end of 
■920. To these figures must be added 1,614,000 florins lent by two co- 
lonial mortgage banks (i). 

(i) For one of U#se bank.? the total for 1919 wa,*. not entered, as the report for 1920 
I’an not been received. 
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Tabi.k IV. — Mortgages Oulslandinsi on 31 Dec. 19x9 and 31 D ec. 1920 


' Ou 31 December 1919 

, On 31 December 1920 

Rate . 

of interest i Number 

AmcHjnt 

ia 

thousands 
of Qorias 

Amon&t 
as % 
of total 

Number 

Amount 

in 

thousands 
of florins 

Amount 

afi% 

of total 

Without interest . . [ t.StS 

I.ess than 3% . . . ; 335 

From 3 to 3 t/j % • 1,856 

■ 3 '/i ■ 4 % ! 4.524 

• 4 » 4 Vi % ■ j 111,694 

4 “ 5 % ■ i r6o,ii2 

■ 5 <5 Vi % ■ : 147.176 

• 3 li ■ 6 % ■ i 8,735 

.6 .7 % . ^ 8,518 

7 % upwards ■ . i 534 

Rate not ascertained j 39,947 

Total • • • ; 496,966 

28.413 

1,878 

11,910 

24.367 

519.422 

973.533 

709,418 

100,739 

73.402 

6.101 

593.576 

0.93 

0.06 

0.39 

0.80 

17.07 

32.00 

23.32 

3-3* 

2.41 

0.20 

19.51 

3.325 

314 

1.765 

4,089 

99,516 

144,156 

154.833 

.7,877 

29,676 

2.555 

45,341 

33.093 

1,867 

11.813 

20,681 

443.907 

882,690 

760,374 

228,633 

292,289 

30,895 

809,532 

0.94 

0.05 

034 

0-59 

12.63 

25.11 

21.63 
6,50 
8-3r 
0.88 

23.02 

3,042,760 

100.00 

568,457 

3,515.773 

100.00 


The following table shows the loans granted up to the end of 191^ 
and of 1920 by the more important mortgage banks. 


Tabi.e V. — Leans Granted up to the end of 1914 and of 1920 
P rincipal Mortgag e Banks. 

I 1914 1920 

Name of back I (jo tbousaods (in thousands 

I of florins) of florins 


Aigemeene Friesche Hypotheckbank 

Algemeene Hypotheekbank 

Amaterdatnsche Hypothcckbank 

Arnhcmsche Hypotheekbank 

Bataafsche Hypollieekbatik 

Dordrechtsche Hypotheekbank 

Eerste Nederlandsche Hypotheekbriefbank 

Friesch-Grouiugsdie Hypotheekbank 

s'Gravenhaagsche HypoUieekbank 

Haarlemsche Hypotheekbank 

HoUandsche Hypotheekbank 

Hypotheekbank voor NederJand (Algemeene Waarborg 

Maatschappij) 

Maastriditsche Hypotheekbank '!!!.*. 

Maatschappij voor HypoUiecair Credief 

Nationale Hypotheekbank 

Nederlandsche Hypotheekbank 

Rottcrdamsche Hypotheekbank ! ! 

Utrechtsche Hypotheekbank !!!!!! 

Veendatnmer Hypotheekbank ..!!!*! 

Westlandsche Hypotheekbank ! ! . ! ! 

Zuider Hypotheekbank 

Zuid-Hollaudsche Hypotheekbank 


5.547 

9,902 

16,080 

17,642 

20,035 

19.792 

10.075 

”.703 

9,842 

10,380 

6,525 

14,575 

14,006 

•4.709 

27,042 

39,159 

18,788 

18,563 

17,002 

21,484 

17.340 

20,909 

15.839 

19.326 

10,153 

11.979 

12,500 

18,885 

46,255 

44,547 

28,999 

38,535 

48,666 

42,601 

25.996 

31,286 

4,327 

i2,8ri 

27,827 

32,105 

7,802 

12,471 

20,963 

20,333 


H. M. R. L. 
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j THE IOWA farm credit corporation. — Andrew (E, A.) : Iowa’s Farm Credit 

Plan. The Banker-Farmer. Vol. VIII, No. 8. Champaiga (Illinois), July 1921. 

In order to improve the marketing of farm products and to relieve 
tie financial stringency which periodically disturbs Iowa farming and 
tanking business, the Iowa Farm Bureau and the Iowa Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation formed, early in 1921, the Iowa Farm Credit Corporation, The 
Corporation has an authorized capital of five million dollars, and at the 
last Legislature the banking laws were amended to enable .state and 
savings banks and trust companies to invest in the stock of the Corpora- 
tion up to 10 per cent, of their capital and surplus. 

The working of this scheme may be illustrated as follows : the farmer, 
baring stored his produce in a properly licensed elevator or warehouse, 
takes the receipt to his local bank, who will advance him up to 75 per cent, 
of the market value of his produce. The bank may then endorse the 
note and rediscount it with the Corporation, thus getting its money to 
lend to other farmers under similar conditions. Or if the farmer desires, 
k can go straight to the Corporation for his loan, or the bank may 
act as the agent for the Corporation. In any case the note signed will 
k the regular collateral note which will provide that the margin of 
safety in regard to the value of the produce will be kept at all times, 
or the produce sold. The Corporation may then put up these notes 
uith an approved trustee and issue debentures, up to the maximum 
value of the notes, and sell them in any part of the country. It 
thus receives its money back and may reloan its capital to the farmer as 
often as it can sell its debentures. Such debentures have four forms 
ol security, the capital stock of the Corporation ; the farmer's personal 
obligation ; the warehouse receipt and the produce represented by it ; 
and the bank’s endorsement and complete responsibility. 

W. E, H. L, 


* 

* * 

2 THE AMERICAN LIVE STOCK LO.AN POOL. — Northwestern NiUional Bank 
Vol, XIII, No. 6. Minneapolis, September 1921. 

The pressing need of the American live stock loan pool (i), which 
amounts to $50,000,000 was demonstrated by the flood of requests which 
fonred in immediately the fund was established. Within the first week, 
before a settled office system could be established, applications for loans 
'vere accepted for a sum amounting to 8 per cent, of the total amount of 
tlie pool. By 23 August 1921, alx)ut six million dollars had been lent 
or promised. The head-quarters of the enterprise, the Stock Growers’ 
Finance Corporation, have been established in Chicago, and advisory 

(i) See our issue of December 1921. 
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committees have been formed in the states where the demands for sucl 
loans chiefly originate, for the purpose of effecting greater speed and safeh- 
in making advances. 

I/ians are made to stock growers only through local banks or cattle 
loan companies which are familiar with their credit standing. Excjpj 
as specified below, these loans are made for sums not less than §5,000, 
on a basis not to exceed 75 per cent, of the value of the live stock (cattle 
or sheep), and must be accompanied by a detailed report of a competent 
inspector as to the animals offered for security. The one exception to 
the rule of §5,000 as the minimum loan is that advances made on cattle 
for fattening will be accepted for amounts as low as §2,000. Tie 
borrower’s note, endorsed by the hank or loan company submitting it, 
must be accompanied hy a certified copy of the original chattel mortgage 
securing it, a fcancial statement of the maker of the note, and an abstaet 
of the chattel mortgage records showing that there are no conflictiu» 
mortgages on file. All loans must be eligible for rediscount with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. Maturities are .stipulated to be six months or less, 
but these will be extended or renewed for periods of six months, the entiie 
period not to exceed thirty months from the date of the loan. State banks 
must not submit loans of a size exceeding to per cent, of their paid- 
in capital and surplus, though in some cases where the capital stock of a 
bank has not been .sufficiently large, guarantees by officers, directors and 
stockholders will be accepted in lieu of the endorsement of the bank, 
Applications must be submitted to the advisory committee in the state 
where the application for the loan originates. 

A great many loans on stock cattle for amounts below §5,000 have 
been submitted but have not been considered. The placing of the minimam 
at this amount has caused some adverse comment. The reason given is 
the need of extending the grcate.st possible relief in the shortest time, and 
the inability of the organization, which is being conducted as economically 
as i)ossible, to deal with the flood of small applications. The amount 
of the pool i.s not sufficient to rehabilitate the industry, but the pressure 
is being relieved where it is greatest. Many banks which have never be- 
fore handled live stock loans are joining the movement. It is said that 
the organization has already prevented many stock cattle needed for 
breeding purposes from going to market. W. E. H. B. 

URUGUAY. 

THK APPUCATIOX OP THB LAW REgATISG TO AGRICULTUR-At, PgPSDGl-S. - 

DECRETS : J^SXABLlvCESn EN la INSPECION XACroNAL DE GaNADERI.A Y AORICUBTIR.' 

UNA secci6n penominada “ Economia y Credito rural Diario Ofidal, So. 4.-^5 

Muntevidcu, i8 June 1920. — Propaganda Rnr<U, Year XIX, Nus. 444, 45^1 ^5^* 

Montevitlco, 1921. 

In earlier issues (i) mention has been made of the Law of 2i hfarct 
1918, establishing a system of loans to farmers in Uruguay granted or 

(i) In tbe Inimiationai Revinv of Agricultural Economics, AugU'it 1918, p. 66-I, an* 
nuary-February 1919, p. 84. 
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ledge of produce or goods, and arranging the appropriate form of a^ee- 

This law had for some time past Ireen the subject of many anticip- 
itioiis on the part of farmers and stock-breeders, and we have already 
jrawn attention to its importance as a credit system with particularly 
stiiootli working, and one that facilitates the obtaining of credit needed 
tor agricultural industries, and renders possible the circulation of a mass of 
capital that would otherwise remain sta^ant and unproductive. The 
Bureau of Economy and Rural Credit, instituted by the Law of 18 June 
jgjo, as a section of the National Inspectorate of Stock-breeding and 
■Imculture, supplies data as to the working of the law of agricul- 
tural pledges. Tliis Bureau collaborated with the Bank of the Republic 
bv giving technical advice in regard to the putting in force of this Law 
and of the Regulations for its application, and offered its services in the 
matter to other credit institutions, the rural banks, etc. In virtue of 
one of the powers conferred on it by the law that constituted it, the Bureau 
is moreover engaged in the organization of the loan system, in the study 
of agricultural credit in general, and more e.spccially in credit op the 
security of rural movable piopeity. 

As we have already stated in our earlier articles, the Law of 
21 March 1918 conferred the power of making loans on the Bank of the 
RepAiblic, on other credit institutions, on business establishments keeping 
llieir books on a regular system, and on the rural banks. 

The same year a new Decree dated 18 June arranged for the gradual 
application of the system and limited the number of the lending institu- 
tions to the credit institutions only, and to private business houses with 
books registered in the department of Canelones. 

The Bank of the Republic, in agreement with the Section of Economy 
and Rural Credit, next decided tc dassify the credit operations according 
to the kind of goods pledged. In conformity with Article 3 of the Law 
of 21 March 1918, these may be as follows : 

{a) Live stock and animal produce. 

(b) Movable property employed. in rural operations ; 

(c) Emit of any kind, provided it is of the same agricultural year 
as that m which the agreement is made, whether ungathered or picked, 
as well as timber, mineral products or any products of the national 
industry. 

(d) Machines and implements for agricultural work. 

{«) Implements for manual or factory work. 

As regards live stock, a further classification has been made : 

(a) Live stock in general. 

{h) Heifers of 18 months or over. 

(c) Pure bred bulls of 18 months or over. 

{d) Breeding ewes. 

(«) Dairy cattle including calves and bulls of 18 months and more. 

(/) Show breeding stock. 
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The maximnm anioimt of loans on pledge of live stock is fixed at 
20,000 pesos for fattening stock, 5,000 pesos for milk-cattle, and 50 
cent, of the insured value for pure bred breeding stock. 

Tliis kind of loan immensely facilitates the purchase of cattle by the 
farmers ; in fact the purchaser in want of animals for his farm can obtain 
them at once, giving as security for his debt a pledge on the animals them, 
selves. If young anirhals are purchased the debtor can sell them as soon 
as they are fattened and discharge his debt, capital and interest, to the cred- 
itor, for whom the animals have been sufficient guarantee in themselves 
during the time. 

As regards loans exclusively agricultural, the directing body of the 
Bank up to now only grants them on cereals, fruit in store, and 
ungatliered fruit : they are designed to facilitate harvest operations 
threshing, etc. 

The First Loans Granted. — The first loan on the security of an 
agricultural pledge, registered in Uruguay, was granted by the Bank cl 
the Republic to the rural colony of San Javier. During the last few 
months of 1920 loans on agrioiltural pledge were granted to various 
official in-stitutions. 

On 13 December 1920 the tinst loan secured by the pledge of live 
stock was granted to private persons, sot hat loan operations involving 
live stock may be said to have begun to develop at the beginning of 1921: 
they have noticeably increased in extent in proportion as tliis system of 
credit has become known and appreciated in the Republic. 

Interest at 7 per cent, was stipulated in the registered agreement for 
loans on the security of agricultural pledges. In one agreement onlv 
was a rate of 6 per cent, stipufated, and in another 6 '/a P«r cent, but 
in others cases the rate was 7 per cent. 

A New Bill to Provide for a Larger Extension of Loans. — The Section 
of Economy and Rural Credit, which has taken a most active share in the 
work of developing this new form of credit, has made a study of the question 
of extending it further in connection w'ith stock-breeding and more espe- 
cially with the dairy industry, an industry of capital importance in the 
Republic, where live stock .still forms the main source of wealth. 

It is thus propo-sed to grant credit to small stock-breeders and culti- 
vators, not only for the purchase of dairy cattle, but also for their upkeep 
in suitable localities. As far back as 1911, at the Dairy Industry Congress 
held at Montevideo, attention was called to the importance that would 
attach to the establishment of a form of credit designed to suit daiiv' 
farmers for constniction of milking-pens or sheds, for purchase of the uten- 
sils required for butter making, etc. We may note that dairy cattle and 
their calves represent a special form of security, equally for the creditor, 
who knows that these animals represent permanent capital in rural economy, 
as for the debtor, who can rely on being able in due course to repay the 
borrowed capital out of the profits on the sale of the mUk as well as to pay 
the interest on it. Here may be specially noted a Bill put forward 
by the Section of Economy and Rural Credit, in accordance with which 
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tiie Bxecutive would be authorized to guarantee up to 500,000 pesos in 
loans on pledge granted by the Bank of the Republic and by the other 
credit institutions, in view of the construction of granjas, or sheds where 
where the cattle can be collected, and of niral dairies. 

In this Bill it is proposed that the loans should not ordinarily exceed 
j^ooo pesos. They might however amount to 10,000 pesos in the event 
of the borrower being an agricultural engineer holding a diploma recogn- 
ized by the State. 

The Bill also proposes : 

(а) That the banks should be authorized to make advances on the 
security of an agricultural pledge up to 90 per cent, of the value of the 
pledge, if it is represented by breeding animals, and up to 50 per cent, 
if the security is agricultural machinery or implements. 

(б) That it should be made possible to grant loans of this kind 
even at the actual time of the ptnchase or sale of the animals or other 
goods. 

(c) That the lending bodies other than credit institutions should 
k enabled to increase the loans by 50 per cent, when the borrower is 
recognized as solvent by the lender and by the office on which it devolves 
TO give the necessary information. In this case the guarantee given by 
the State would be proportionately increased. 

On the interested parties there would only fall the obligation of 
guaranteeing the appropriation of the loans to the objects specified by 
the law. 

The bill contemplates finally the extension of the same regula?ions 
to loans granted to every other kind or rural industry. 

Agricultural Pledges and Insurance. — An important innovation 
that has been introduced into the system of loans on agricultural pledge 
has reference to the case where the goods constituting the security are 
iusurcd. 

The Bank of the Republic has in fact decided that where loans are 
secured on breeding animals insured in the State Insurance Fund, a loan 
may be granted on the security of the policy equal to 80 per cent, of the 
value of the animal. 

In its turn, the State Insurance Fund has requested the Rural Sections 
undertaking cattle insurance to look into the possibility of reducing the 
premiums. It is true that the conjunction of insurance and loan results 
in the banks having a much larger field of credit ojjerations better 
guaranteed, and as a result a wider area of insurance : but it is also 
tine that insurance premiums are at the present time so high, that in ad- 
dition to the interest of the loan, and the charges for inspection, etc., 
very heavy annual charges fall on the debtor. 

We may note as to this that the current premium varies from 
8 /2 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the insured animal, and though this may 
k considered equitable for certain animals, it becomes on the contrary 
simost prohibitive for others of much less value, so that the owner is 
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obliged to limit insurance to the animals intended to be shown or sold 
at a high price. 

A very opjxirtune proposal has been made to draw up statistics ot 
pure bred stock, and thereby to set up a scale of insurance corresponding 
to the different classes of animal. 

Once cattle insurance is re-organized on a more equitable basis, farm, 
ers will be able to take fuller advantage of the recent concession made 
by the Bank of the Republic. 

This institution has moreover taken steps to facilitate the warehoue- 
ing of grain. In view of the fact that the greater number of farmers have 
no suitable places for storing produce and that at some leading stations 
there is only a M ercado de Frutos or a co-operative depot, the Bank decid. 
ed to grant loans up to the amount of looo pesos to farmers who would 
store their wheat in a private warehouse approved by the Bank, all the 
obligations as to the pledge then falling on the custodian instead of the 
debtor. 

To complete the working of the system of loans on agricultural pledge, 
the system of marrants on fruit in store will also be developed : this is a form 
of credit that has been long desired by the agriculturists of Uruguay, 

E F, 
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measures taken during the war to maintain 
THE SUPrUY OF agricultural labour, 

By Dr, Herm,\nn Kalt.brunner 

When the Austrian army was mobilized in August 1914, on the small 
farms the men called up were replaced by the wives and children of the 
farmers and even in some cases by their old parents. On the whole, owing 
to the extraordinary devotion with which these threw themselves into the 
ffork, the replacement was successful. Difficulty however was exper- 
ienced in regard to the heavier kinds of work, usually performed exclus- 
ively by men, such as reaping, and also as to the work of certain seasons 
when it is customary to engage extra help. Hence it was necessary to 
have at command, at least for certain times of the year, some further re- 
sources in the way of labour. 

The large farm, depending essentially upon hired labour, was in a 
iiwcli more serious position than the small farm at the outbreak of war. 
Owner, manager, farm-servants, day-labourers were often all withdrawn. 
Moreover many women whose services had previously been available 
could no longer give them as they had to work on their own land. Fur- 
ther as they were in receipt of the government allowances fi) paid to 
the wives and families 'of all the men called up there was no strong induce- 
ment to find other means of subsistence. 

At first the large farms benefited, though only in a measure, by one 
special circumstance ; the immense surplus of labour in the East was 
mable to emigrate, while the reft^ees from the Russian invasion 
af Eastern Galicia found their way into Western Austria and were 

(1) In accordance with tlic lyiiw of 26 December 1912, ReHiisgcsclsblalt, No, 237. 
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induced to take up agricultural occupations, so far as they were not callej 
up for military service. 


§ I. The harvest commissions. 

With the view of meeting so far as possible the difficult situation ii, 
which .agriculture was placed, the Government issued a series of enact- 
ments. 

By a Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of g Augusti9i4 [ReicJis. 
gesetzhlalt, No. 200), all the communes of Austria in which farming is 
carried on were directed to setup Harvest Commi.ssions (Erniekomissionm) 
These were to consist of three to seven persons, resident inj the commune 
and of proved integrity, among them ministers of religion, teachers, and 
officials of the organizations representative of agricultural interests 
meeting under the chairmanship of the burgomaster, to take all the mea- 
sures necessary for securing the normal course of agriculture. An import- 
ant share in the provision of the labour necessary was to devolve on these 
conuuissions. They were ex[)ected to organize mutual assistance amongst 
the owners or occupiers of land, and to direct along such lines as would 
lead to their fullest utilization, both the labour and the materials available 
in a commune or obtainable from without, so as to concentrate both lab- 
our and materials where the need was greatest or most urgent, always 
giving preference to those farms which in consequence of the calling 
up of the owner or manager required special consideration or assistance” 
In short the commissions, in the interest of the execution of all kinds o( 
agricultural work, had the duty of ascertaining, on the one hand, the 
labour aud materials available within the area of the commune, and 
oil the other, the farms standing in need of help, and of assigning to these 
latter so far as their re(iuirements were not met from voluntary sources, 
the labour, the draught animals and the implements necessary. All per- 
sons of either sex resident in the commune, except a few exempted for special 
reasons, were obliged to lend their services. The right to take remunera- 
tion for work so given was recognized only in the case of persons who de- 
pended for subsistence on receiving a daily wage or remuneration in some 
form or other. 

As has already been mentioned, a certain number of women reiirsed 
to do agricultural work, though their refusal was not justified by any consid 
erations of health or household duties. As this involved a reduction 
in the supply of lahoirr and as their refusal was calculated to 
encourage others similarly to object to work, the provincial authoi- 
ities were directed to take the strongest po.ssible measures, acting 
through the Harvest Commissions and in accordance with the Minist- 
erial Decrees of g Auginst 1914 and 15 February 1915 (ReichsgeseU- 
btaii. No, 200 and No. 38) to ensure that all person.s, so far as health 'ami 
family reasons permitted, should be made available for agricultural 
work, 
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§ 2. IjABOUK EXCHANGES. 


Immediately after the outbreak of war, the Government began to 
take an active part in the placing of labour. The Decree of the Ministry 
of .Ifgriculture of 7 August 1914, Z. 37,165, enacted that District Labour 
Exchanges should be set up in all administrative districts, and Provincial 
Labour Exchanges in all the provinces of the Empire. At first the plac- 
ing of labour was entrusted to voluntary unpaid workers. The Provincial 
Exchanges were recommended to delegate their functioms as far as possible 
to institutions already existing in the principal towns of each province for 
the placing of labour. At Vienna, as the result of the common action of 
the Government offices concerned, all the institutions of the sort were 
ro-ordinated under a central oflice and placed under the Commission for 
Social Welfare {Kommission fiir sozid Fiirsorge). The Labour Bureau of 
the Agricultural Society was affiliated to this central office. Thus the 
closest possible co-ordination was ensured between all these offices, the 
District Labour Exchanges and the Harvest Commissions. In order to 
facilitate the arrangements tor the placing of labour, persons proceeding to 
distant centres were enabled to travel at reduced rates. 

Comparatively little use was however made by agriculturists of these 
organizations, which were also intended for the supply of industrial labour, 
This was, on the one hand, in accordance with the traditions of agriculture 
where labour is always engaged personally and without intermediary, and, 
on the other hand, was the natural result of the utter impossibility of creating 
as it were by the stroke of a pen an organization of so comprehensive a 
nature. 

According to the Austrian Statistical Year-book, there were in 1916 
the following results : 


Month. 

Offers of employment 
fur agcicuIturaJ labourers 

Percentage (in relaliou tu offers] 
of of 

— 

or woodmen 

Applk-alious Rn 

jagments 

J anuary . . 

• • 5,091 

(.6 

40 

February. . 

• • 4,723 

63 

37 

March . . . 

. ■ 5,064 

76 

38 

April .... 

. . 6,702 

52 

58 

May .... 

• • 4,717 

65 

35 

June . . . 

. . 6,092 

54 

46 

July .... 

. . 7,126 

46 

53 

August . . 

■ ■ 7,147 

75 

50 

September . 

• ■ 18,405 

84 

73 

October . . 

• • 7,398 

49 

63 

November . 

. . 4,480 

82 

52 

December, . 

• ■ 4,249 

56 

54 
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A larger measure of success attended the administrative efforts 
respect to the employment of refugees, disabled service-men and prisoners 
of war, of which we shall shortly have occasion to speak. 

§ 3. Agricultural WORK OF SOLDIERS TEMPOSAEILY detached. 

It very soon became clear that no great benefit could accrue to agri- 
culture from the mere provision of labour in the absence of those capable 
of directing it. In order to meet at least partially these pressing require- 
ments and to give those responsible the opportunity of attending to the 
more urgent and important farin-bu.siness, farmers were granted from the 
spring of 1915 short periods of leave coinciding so far as possible with the 
seasons in which the farm-work most needed their oversight (spring culti- 
vation leave, harvest leave, hay-niaking leave, etc.) . Naturally the grant- 
ing or not of this leave was decided by the military situation as it affected 
the commands or units to which the agriculturists were attached. Thus 
soldiers and even officers of the resen'e belonging to units holding positions 
or bridge-heads not threatened by the enemy obtained leave in large num- 
ber, and so also did workmen, drivers, etc., called up in accordance with 
the Military Service haw and rendering territorial service. 

Those serving in the line .seldom obtained leave. Those undergoing 
hospital treatment did not usually obtain leave, and harvest leave was 
granted to farmers and farm-lalionrers only if they were at the time physic- 
ally fit for agricultural work — or in the case of farmers to superviae 
it — and always conditionally on there being no risk of endangering 
recovery of complete fitness for military service. 

Kllorts were made so to arrange the grants of leave that all .soldiers 
had it in turn. I«ave was granted first to farmers, in accordance with 
their special circumstances, and then to members of their families ordin- 
arily engaged in agriculture, and lastly to agricultural labourers. Ac- 
count was also taken, so lar as possible, of local circumstances, in such as 
way that leave was first given to those coming from districts where the 
harvest was earlier and afterwards to those coming from districts where 
the crops ripened later. 

Applications for leave could be made directly by soldiers to the milit- 
ary authorities or by their relatives through the medium of the political 
authorities. The granting of leave was done by the commandants of the 
division, in accordance with definite instructions. The period for which 
leave was granted to farmers was originally, as for other classe,s of soldiers, 
usually two weeks. Later on they were granted leave for a period of three 
or four weeks and from 1916 even five weeks. From March to April 1916. 
898,969 men went on leave specially granted for agricultural work. 

In some reserve centres and rest camps it happened that after leave 
had been granted to all who had a right to it, there still remained soldiers 
capable of doing agricultural work. At the request of the political author- 
ities of the neighbouring centres, these men were detailed in gangs of about 
20 to particular coinnmnes or to particular farmers (naturally with the prow- 
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sioD of immediate return to their unit in the case of emergency). These 
gangs, always under the command of a nonKaommissioned officer, remained 
js might be required but for a maximum of two or three weeks on a farm, 
jmd received from the farmer in addition to board, a remuneration cor- 
(esponding to the daily wage obtaining in the locality. 

The labour depots near the military commands (reserves consisting 
of voluntary workers, territorials and refugees, intended to meet the lab- 
our requirements of the combatant army) could also furnish supplies of 
labour for agriculture. From March to August iqtb, 161,015 nien in all 
from these depots were put at the disixrsal of the comnrunes to render as- 
sistance in agricultural work. 

Finally in individual cases meriting special consideration, on appli- 
cation being made to the political authority, temporary exemptions from 
military service were also granted to farmers and to individuals qualified 
to undertake agricultural work as employees or wage-earners. 

Requests for exemption had to be made by the relatives. They had 
then to be confirmed by the communal offices, examined by the 'Land- 
lehmidmzheamte of the district command, then checked by the pol- 
ice, approved by the head of the district command and presented to the 
State Mobilization Department. From this the application was passed 
through the medium of the Ministry of Agriculture to the Ministry' of 
War, and finally after approval, which was usually given in cases meriting 
special consideration, to the army corps. Exemptions could not be granted 
to those at the front, nor to those for any reason indispensable. The per- 
iod of exemption was fixed by the Ministry of War. Requests for exten- 
sions of exemption were generally agreed to. Police supervision was exer- 
cized in respect to tlie work done by the exempted persons as by those 
simply on leave, and those who did not work were immediately recalled. 
In the granting of these exemptions special regard was had for skilled 
labour of an indispensable kind, such as attendants or mechanics in charge 
of agricultural machinery', especially threshing machines, steam-ploughs, 
etc., drivers of motor-ploughs, and in certain cases smiths and Cartwrights. 
The length of the exemptions was proportionate to the local needs. 

Where it was not possible to release the responsible farmer or man- 
ager of a farm, such farm was given precedence in the assignment of 
other supplies of labour. 

§ 4, The utilization of the work of wounded men in agriculture. 

Of special importance to the agricultural labour supply were the mea- 
sures taken by the Government for restoring to their original occupations, 
under the most favourable conditions possible, woutrded and disabled men. 
Efforts to bring this about were regarded as among the most important and 
urgent tasks of the rehabilitation and had the more significance for agri- 
culture from the fact that it had Ireen the occupation of the majority of the 
disabled men : a natirral consetprence of the high percentage of enlist- 
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nients among agriculturists and of the heavy losses of the infantry, in 
most of the farming class were enrolled. 

The guiding principles of the treatment of the disabled were first lajj 
down by the Decree of the Ministry of the Interior of 15 February igi- 
2, 3,501, then in the Order of 29 August 1915 {^^^^sgesefzblaii, No. 2fx)|^ 
relating to the after treatment and practical instruction of the sick and 
wounded (l). 

As a preliminary step, by the decrees of the Ministry of the Interior 
of 23 February 1915, Z. 411, anday June 1915, Z. 12,641, there were instit- 
Uted “ Provincial Committees for the As.sistance of Discharged Soldiers ’’ 
(landeskonmissionen zur Fiirsorgc der heimkehrenisn Krieger) with a sphere 
of work falling under three divisions ; (a) special treatment of the disabled, 
( 6 ) provision for needs and instruction ; (c) finding of employment. 

(а) As far hack as 1914 the systematic treatment of the disabled 
engaged serious attention and was in particular the subject of profound 
professional interest. On the proposal of Dr. Spitzy, whose reputation in 
the matter of such treatment stood high, the military administration even 
in November 1914 conceived the idea of founding a large orthopaedic hos- 
pital specially designed for the purpose and workshops in connection with 
it. On 20 January a hospital was opened at Vienna with 1,000 beds, nnd 
ill a very short time its capacity was so increased as to provide accommoda- 
tion for 3,600 men. Other hospitals in the principal towns of the pro- 
vinces were successively established. In these (2) the disabled were 
subjected to a systematic orthopaedic after-treatment with the aim of 
regaining the (tdl use of their limbs ; orthopaedic apparatus was prepared, 
artificial limbs were tested and given out, and operations were undertaken 
in cases where the wounds had been wrongly treated and a prejudicial 
condition had arisen which it was thought possible to remove. Special 
account was naturally taken of the hearing of all this on agriculture. Thus 
a special belt for farm workers [Bauerngiirtel) was invented and turned 
out in large numbers a*- one of the special work.sliops for the manufacture 
of artificial limbs. Later on were devised the farmers’ arm (Bmtermrm 
and the so called “ Kdlerhavd ”. 

The mechanical aids supplied to agriculturists were always very strong 
so that they would be of real use to them, and would be serviceable in all 
circumstances, places and positions. They were never given artificial limbs 
of complicated and delicate construction, unsuitable for the requirements 
of farm work, 

(б) The medical treatment of the disabled was closely associated 
with their re-education. This in the first stages of the cure consisted only 
in making slight movements of the affected part (the lines of this te-educa- 

(t) See MlT,lT\RVERSOBr.DNG IjKD T!^VALIDE?JFURS0RGE FTTR MAN^'SCHAFTSPERSONnN'i 
reprinted from Blaitern fiir Armeninfsm der Stadt Witn, Vienna, 1915, and 
dcs k.h. Min.stcruims des Innern Uber Fursor^e fur Kriegsbechddisje, published July TOij 
hy the Goverumeut Printing Office. 

(3) See SriTzy : Un?ere Kri^sinvaliden. KinricliluTigen zur Heilung imd Fui'^orgC' 
Vienna, igi.i. 
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tioii are embodied in the Decree of the Ministry of the Interior of 15 June 
I9i> Z. 9.389)- Continued activity of this kind led on to more efiective 

juovements. 

At a more advanced stage of the cure, the disabled men belonging to the 
agricultural classes were given once more the opportunity of handling 
aoticuHural implements (r). A philanthropic large landowner, Baron 
Uiasche, made available for re-education in farm work a part of his estate, 
Ebreichsdorf, near Vienna : work was done there by disabled men for four 
hours each day while for the remainder of the day they rested or under- 
went treatment. In return for their services, they received prizes in money. 

Those who had lost one arm at once obtained instruction in writing 
with the left hand {2). 

Endeavours were always made to restore the disabled to their own 
occupation. 

It was sometimes possible to compensate for the loss of certain phys- 
jtal powers by improving the education. Persons of sufficient intelligence 
and possessing a certain groundwork of knowledge were thus sent to agricul- 
tural schools, many such schools being established for that very purpose (3), 

As a rule only a few disabled were admitted at one time to the courses 
at these schools, so as to give opportunity for individual and intensive 
instruction, adapted to the sjaecial requirements of the students. Among 
other courses were the following which were repeated at intervals ; in 
Vienna, a course for disabled officers at the Agricultural College and a 
course in bee-keeping ; at Edelhof, a six weeks' cotirse in agriculture ; 
at Retz, a course of horticulture and viticulture lasting five months ; at 
.llistelbach, Feldsberg and Krems, similar courses lasting six months ; at 
Oberhollabrunn and Obersiebenbmnn, courses in general farm-work lasting 
five nioiilhs; at Oberhollabrunn, a two months’ course in dairying: at 
Tulleti, courses in agriculture and forestry lasting six mouths ; at Phyra, 
a three months course in alpine agriculture ; at Waidhofeu and Hollenstein, 
courses in forestry ; at Traisniauer, five month courses in pi,sciculture ; at 
Komenburg, one month courses in growing of forage crops and in stock- 
breeding, and at Modling three month courses in fruit and vegetable growing. 

In the 'Tyrol courses were held at Rotholz and at Flatten on the .Adige, 
la Bohemia courses were held at 17 German and 22 Czech schools, among 
these being courses of special instruction in land-improvement, in flax 
and hop cultivation, in treatment of meadow land, in milling and distil- 
ling, etc. Courses were also held in Moravia and Galicia. 

fi) See Maier Bode; Dcr Arm und Beinbcschadigte inder I,andwirtschat. I^eipzig, 1917. 

!’) See S'i'iEGFR : Einarinige in der I,aiidwirtschaft. Mitlcilungcn der Deulschen LandtviH- 
HajlsgesdJschaft, No. r, May 1915. — Kukssberg ; l^aaniifiebel, eiii T^Ur- r,ese- and Bilder- 
kcli fur Binarmige. July 1915. 

(3I See: T/Andwirtschaftliciies UNnaiRiscETswESEN ond Invalidenfursorge vom 
Ian'des.ausschuss des Erzherzogtums Oesterreichtojter derEnij^s. Vienna, 1916, - 

FtiRSORCEDES N. O I<ANDESAUSCnUSSES FUR DIE KRIEGSVERTLCTZTEN LANDWIRTSClUFT- 

ricijEN Berufs. Vienna, 1918. — M.arschner : Fuisor^ fur Kriegsbeschadigte in Bdhineu. 
J'wgue, 1916. 
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Of the greatest importance to the farmers were the courses forinstruc, 
tion and training of men in the use of agricultural machines. Thus at the 
State School of Industry at Prague a course was held in the training of 
drivers of motor-ploughs ; at Clayton and Shuttleworth’s factory in Vienna 
one for the training of mechanics in the useof the most modem and com- 
plicated agricultural machinery. As opportunity offered, disabled men 
received instruction at these courses who for some reason or other were 
no longer fit to carry on their former occupation, and who were anxious 
for agricultural employment. For these men the way was made easy 
to remunerative occupation, but naturally only when there was ample 
guarantee of their being physically fit for the occupation and when there 
was reason to supirosc that they would be able to find a .suitable position (i). 

Many cases occurred in which it was not possible for disabled men 
who had formerly been engaged in agriculture to return to it. Such itreii 
were as far as possible given a training in kindred occupations in one of 
the workshop schools for the disabled where 31 trades were thaught. 

(c) With a view to establishing the most complete system possible 
of finding employment for those disabled men who were ruiable to return 
to their original occupations, an official organirAtion was created by 
Decrees of the Ministry of the tnterior dated 15 May 1915, Z. 22.924, 
and 28 June 1915, Z. 33,547. This conformed to the general plan of Govern- 
ment Labour Kxchange offices, but differed in that it imdertook the spe- 
cial task of finding suitable openings for disabled men. It aimed at prevent- 
ing soldiers who returned to civil life with diminished earning capacity 
from being reduced to ask for charity — an aim in which it had the sup- 
port of the various aid societies. Every effort was made to paiss them as 
quickly and as effectively as possible into the different occupations. 
Under its auspice.s a periodical was published in Vienna, appearing once or 
twice monthly, entitled Der Oesterreichische Arbeitnachveis fUr Kriegs- 
invalide. Branch organizations existed at the different provincial Latoui 
Exchanges of the principal provincial towns and at the district Ealxmr 
Exchanges. During the period 12 June 1915 to 31 December 1917 the 
Vienna office notified 25,947 vacant situations and effected engagements 
in 6,6 9 cases. 

By these many and various measures, the Goveniment on the whole 
succeeded, partly even during the war, in restoring to agriculture the lalwur 
of many who, thanks to suitable mechanical aids, and to a fuller technical 
training, could in spite of their disabilities render serv'ices oi equal value 
with their former ones. Without the trouble that had been taken in the 
matter, tliis labour would have been, at least in great measure, lost to 
agriculture. 

In connectioir with the after-care of disabled men who liad been for- 
nierly employed in agriculture, mention should also be take of the extens- 
ive plans for home colonization undertaken by the Government, with a 


(I) Deutsck: AerzUiclie Berufsberatang KTicgsbescIiiifligter im Rahiusn der Arbeit- 
vennittlung. Vienna, 1917. 
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view to a ppimanent and satisfactory regulation of the agricultural labour 
estioii. On the basis of detailed enquiries (i), the project was formed of 
establishing small homesteads (Heimslailen) for disabled service men and 
for the families of men who had fallen in the war. The colonists were to 
lave a cottage and a piece of land annexed to it, and could acquire owner- 
ship by payments on exceedingly favourable terms. The farms were to 
remain imder the advisory control of agricultural colleges and were to be 
managed in such a way that the owner could undertake work for a daily 
rvage and so eke out the produce of the farm which would not suffice for 
Ills maintenance. The intention was at one and the same time to improve 
the social position of the disabled service men and in some measure at 
least to remedy the shortage of houses and of labour on the land (a) . The 
economic crisis of the last years of the war and the issue of the war itself 
hare however prevented the carrying into execution of any of these pro- 
jects. 

Among the measures intended to attract higlily skilled labour even 
from the urban centres, there must be mentioned the preliminaries, wliich 
received cordial support from the Government for theorganirationoffarm 
apprenticeship already earlier advocated by Mischler (3), the well known 
pioneer of I,abour Exchanges. In this field the Deutsche Landvdrtsehafts- 
Itstlkchujt jiir Oesiemich did good service with the “ apprentice centres ” 
[Lihflingsstellen) estabhshed rmder its auspices (4). 

§ 5 . Prisoners’ labour. 

Even before the war the labour of prisoners from the Austrian prisons 
had been made available for agricultural undertakings, under certain de- 
finite conditions. 

As soon as the war broke out, the Goverumeiit endeavoured to de- 
tail for agricultural labour a larger number of prisoners. With tliisin 
view two methods were adopted. On the one hand by the Order of 7 
.August 1914 {ReichsgesetzblaU, No. 207) it was enacted that with cer- 
tain provisos, a shortening of the term of imprisonment might be permitted 
if the prisoners’ labour was of urgent national importance, and if the re- 


(1) See Vogel: Die Agrarstatistischen Grundlageii einer Innenkolonisation und Hrhohung 
||er landwirtschaftlichen Produktivitat in Ocstcircich nach dem Kriege, hi StcU-islische Mnnat- 
^chrift, 1917. Gutachten fur Vorbereitung einer Wirtschafsheiinstattenorganisation. 

(2) RaucitberG : Kriegcrlieinistatten. Vienna, 1916. — Spatzkl; Die lirziehung der 

landlichen Kriegerwaisen. Prague, 1917. — M.-4RCHET: Die Vcrsorgnng der Kriegsinvaliden 
luicl ihrer Hiuterbliebenen. Wamiwlorf, 1915. — Riedl : Kriegsiuvaiidensiedeluiig. In : 
hfr Afbejisnachwds, 1918, -- Kastver : Die IfuidwirtsdiaftUchen Schuleii uud die Inva- 
Menfiirsorge. In: Land- und forslwirlschaftUchc Unierrichlszeilung. Vienna, Parts III 

and IV , — Vogel : Innere Kolonisation und Landarbeiterfrage in Oesterreich nach deni 
Kriege. Berlin 1918. 

(3) Sec Der Arbeitsnackweis, 1909 and 1912. 

(4} Programm und Deitsatze der IvANdwirtschaftltchen I,ehrlinG5strli.en in 
WiEX. _ OEssiiLiNN : Zurucli zur Scliolle. Vienna, 19I19. 
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mainder of the sentence still to be undergone was less than six weefe 
On the other hand measures were also taken with a view to utilizing ij 
a larger proportion for farm work prisoners who could not be so released 
By Decree of the Ministry of Justice of 8 August 1914, Z. 26,889, tte tri- 
bunals were requested to put through on every occasion when possible 
requests for prisoner’s labour coming from agricultural districts, that is 
to say within the limits allowed by the number of prisoners and warders 
available. They were further authorized for the remainder of 1914 to agree 
to the forniation, witliin their own jurisdiction, of small squads (from 
10 to 15 men) who might spend the night away from the prison or penal 
institution. These powers were later extended for the following years 
In consideration of the exceptional situation, the Ministry of Justice ruled 
tliat in cases meriting special consideration, prisoners’ labour would 
be supplied in return for the mere reimbursement of the expenses incur 
red in the matter by the .State. 

Since there were frequently not enough warders for these labour- 
squads, thus rendering their utihzation in agriculture impossible, by the 
Decree of 19 A.iignst 1914, Z. 28,053, the tribimals were requested to de- 
tail for prison warder service men from the Ltindsturm and this was allowed 
in very urgent cases on the basis of an agreement between the Ministries 
concerned. By Decree of 31 March 1915, Z. ^,413, the powers of the tribun- 
als in re.spect to prisoners’ labour were extended : in particular greater 
regard was paid to the agricultural status of the prisoner, whether he had 
been a fanner or an (.irdinary labourer. 

By Order of 16 June 1916 (Reichsgeselzblall, T^o. 183) the penitentia- 
ries were authorized to allow a shortening of the sentence in the case of 
prisoners serving a sentence of two years,or less if their work was of national 
importance. By Decree of the Ministry of Justice of 28 April, Z. 13,915, 
the conditions for granting remission of sentences were rendered stiil less 
stringent. In particular they admitted of the possibility of remission 
in the case of those serving .sentences of more than two years, subject 
however to an act of grace on the part of the Emperor. Of course this 
could only be given in the case of prisoners who were not likely to attempt 
to escape, and it was also made a condition that the prisoner was not under- 
going a sentence longer than three years. Statistics are not available as 
to the number of persons who in accordance with these arrangements be- 
came available for agricultural work. But it cannot have been very large 
in proportion to the number of farms seeing that prisoners’ labour could 
only be quite exceptionally utilized by individual farmers. 

§ 6. E.MCLOniKNT OF SCHOOLCHILDREN IN AGRICULTURAL WORK. 

In Austria school Ixrys and girls between the ages of ii and 14, and 
even younger, are frequently employed in agricultural work. It was nat- 
ural that during the war their work would be even more generally employed 
as a means of meeting the serious shortage of labour ; this however could 
not come about except by a marked infraction of the law relating to the 
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■regtilai instniction of all children between the of 6 and 14 years. To 
jjeet the wishes of the rural population the Ministry of Public worship and 
of education requested aU the provincial education authorities to allow the 
greatest ]»ssible latitude to requests for leave of absence from school and 
tempowu'y to recognize the employment of children in farm work as suf- 
ficient excuse for non-attendance at school, giving special consideration to 
families, members of which were on active military service. 

In 1915 these instructions, which at first applied only to 1914, were 
again put into force and amplified. In purely rural districts, instruction 
could be much curtailed partiailarly in the upper classes, and the school 
year could be closed in advance of the proper date for doing so. The 
principle was laid down that the interests of the school instruction must 
give way to those of the cultivation of the land. Authority to excuse 
from school attendance children required for farm work, at first only 
granted in regard to schools of the distinctly rural type, was extended to 
elementary schools in cities and market-towns, and then to the high schools. 
Similar instructions were issued to the managing bodies of the intermediate 
schools. Recommendations were also issued to these latter, to make spe- 
cial allowance in examinations of aU kinds for this employment of the schol- 
ars in farm work. A Decree of the Ministry of Public Worship aud of 
Education of 10 March 1916, Z. 6,158, granted fresh facilities. 

The scholars in nearly all cases worked on their parents’ farms, or 
on those of near relatives, rarely on those of strangers. It came however to 
this last for them in the latter years of the war,chieflyso as to obtain food, 
which was agreed on as payment in lieu of money and was much more 
acceptable in consequence of the prevailing scarcity of everything, 

Bands of juvenile workers were also formed, chiefly in the earlier 
years of the war, by local education authorities, and put at the disposal 
of communes for agricultural purposes, the scholars being distributed as 
the work required. 

§ 7, The SILtRE T.AKEN IN ACK1CULTUK.1L WORK BY RKEUGEES. 

Military events frequently necessitated the evacuation of Austrian 
territory. By the Imperial Orderof August 1914 No. 213), 

arrangements were made for the care of persons who in such circumstances 
might be removed from their homes, and for the regular utilization of their 
labour, in so far as they were capable of engaging in productive work. 
Ill order to find employment for them use was made of the Labour Ex- 
changes already mentioned, and by means of these organizations refugees 
fit for agricultural work were in the first place drafted, some to specially 
prepared barrack centres, some after being duly classified as to nationality 
and reljgion, into various communes at the State expense. Thence 
they were distributed among the different fann,s. In April 1915 about 
fioo.ooo refugees were loeing maintained by the State (l). All tills admin- 

(l) TCTIGKEITSBERICHTE DER HlLESKOMMirrEE FUR DIE FlUCHTLINGE. 
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istration was rendered considerably more easy by the fact that the persons 
dealt with were chiefly agriculturists or trained to agricultural work. Among 
them were a number who had been in the habit for many years of gomg 
as seasonal labourers to one of the western provinces and so were com- 
paratively familiar with the conditions of life in their new surroundings^ 

Among the institutions for supplying labour, the agricultural organ! 
izations were the most active and in this work they received the fullest 
possible support from the Government. 

The Landwirtschajs^csellsckaji of Vienna should be e,specially mention- 
ed. This society not only undertook the necessary quarantine measures 
but also made it its special business to replace in their former situation,? 
those labourers who had previously been in the service of an Austrian em- 
ployer. The utilization of these seasonal labourers was effected on a con- 
siderable scale (i) but almost exclusively on the large estates where |the 
employment of labourers speaking other languages had previously been not 
imusual. 

But the number of refugees absorbed by the agriculture of western 
Austria diminished in the course of the war, on the one hand as a conse- 
quence of the constant raising of the age for military service, on the other 
hand from the fact of the re-occupation of Galicia. The refugees were 
gradually recalled to their own homes to repair the damage wrought by war 
in their own fields. This also practically put an end to the emigration 
of agricultural labour from Galicia, to the great benefit of agriculture. 
Thus in the season of igi.'i-ib only 26,000 passports were issued by the 
Deutsche Feldarbeiterzentrale to Austrian citizens as compared with 291,708 
in the period 1910-11. The remainder, nine-tenths (not including persons 
liable for military service) were retained to play their part in the economic 
life of the country. 

To meet certain inconveniences that arose, the employment of Gal- 
ician labour was regulated in 1917. Those making application for such 
labour liad to obtain authorization, make proper hiring agreements and 
submit them for in.spection by the Government authorities, and to take 
strict quarantine measures in regard to tran,sport. 

The hiring agreements, in the interests of both parties, were to include: 

(i) A wages scale, showing the rates of wages for men engaged in 
ploughing and cultivation, for reapers and for other labourers, for women, for 
youths not fully grown and for girls, differentiating also between the wages 
to be paid in the period preceding the harvest, during the harvest, and 
in the period following the harvest. 

{2) The proportion of remuneration in kind : this could not be kept 
at the pre-war level owing to the shortage of many kinds of food, but it 
had to be sufficient in all cases. 

(3) The declaration of the employer that he was prepared to take 
for every ten labourers, one person who was unable to work (child) ; this 

(1) The Landtairtschafis^i’seUschaft of Viaina and the LandeszentraU fiir ArbeitsvermiUl»>H 
of Pra^i^te found employment for about 135,000 refugees; of these 60,000 came from tlie large 
concentration camp near Crniind, Der Arheitsnackweit, 1918, Part II. 
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on account of the imwillingncss of the refugees to leave the children alone 
ij, the camp. 

Xhe distribution of the refugees in the commune was as a rule left 
tofthe local Labour Exchanges, to the Harvest^Commissions, etc. 

§ 8. Distribution and employment op prisoners op war. 

Somewhat different counsels prevailed at different periods of the host- 
ilities as to the right mode of distributing and utibzing prisoners of war. 

In the first instance, the Government arranged for their labour to be 
available only in those districts where there was no unemployment, At 
the beginning of the war owing to the stoppage of many industrial enter- 
prises there was very marked want of employment for certain kinds of 
labour. In consequence the prisoners bad to be put to work for which no 
special qualifications were required, such as construction of reads, railways 
and canals, re-afforestation, improvement of alpine pastures and the like 
and finally harvesting. 

The conditions under which the Ministry of War placed prisoners at 
the disposal of employers were as follows 

1. Prisoners of war could only be supplied in gangs of 200 men, with 
a view to facilitating proper guarding and the finding of suitable board and 
lodging. Further, in order to ensure the full utilization of thi.s supply of 
labour, the minimum number of prisoners of war allotted to a centre might 
be reduced from 200 to 30 if: (a) the employer would himself provide for 
guarding them ; (h) take the responsibility that they would be adequately 
guarded ; (c) undertake any expenses arising out of the recapture of 
escaped prisoners. 

2. For guarding prisoners of war there might he utilized, besides 
members of civilian corps aimed and sworn and members of corps of veter- 
ans who were not fitted for other service, also sworn forest rangers and sworn 
watchmen of fields, weeds and vineyards. Uhen persons of this type were 
not available the so-called “ BeKachungimanner ” were provided, who had 
to be sworn in before the political authorities. 

3. Board was furnished in accordance with local usage at the cost 
of the employer. Similarly fuel for prisoners of war and their guards had 
to he provided free by the employer. 

4. As regards work for private individuals, the employer of pri- 
soners of war had to pay to the military administration six hellers per day 
pM person, the payment being made to the military commandant at the 
place of internment. The employer was also expected to find the remunera- 
tion for the work done by the prisoners of war. Two scales were fixed : one 
of 20 hellers and one of 30 hellers. Further, except when the work was of 
a military kind, the employer had the option of giving extra pay or extra 
rations of food, if he thought fit, in return for overtime work, for example 
faring harvesting of crops. When found convenient, for example during 
bay-making or the spring cultivation, a remuneration on a piece work 
basis was recommended. 
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g. If the prisoners of war could not be accommodated at neigh, 
botiring prisoners’ camps they were to be lodged in guarded premises, 

6. Occasional medical attendance was to be provided by the doctors 
of the commune or others belonging to the district at the expense of the 
employer : the same arrangement to hold for sanitary inspection of the 
prisoners. 

7. The military commandant, that is to say the commandant of 
the camps of prisoners of war, was empowered to arrange for their move- 
ment in gangs of 30 to 200 men. 

8. Applications for the supply of more than 200 prisoners were 
dealt with by the Ministry of War. 

Towards the middle of 1915 about 80,000 prisoners of war were being 
employed in agricultural work. With the aim of making possible a general 
utilization of prisoners of war on the small farms also, where by this time 
they were often treated on the same footing as the labourers who had been 
called up, the regulations for the supply of prisoners of war gradually be- 
came considerably relaxed. To avoid any unfairness arising out of the 
system of direct applications, whereby one farmer might obtain a large 
number while another had none, the Agricultural Labour Exchanges 
undertook the business of distribution of the prisoners (Decree of 6 Novem- 
ber 1916, Z, 3,790). Eor this work a special contribution was made by the 
employers to the exchanges to cover working expenses so far as possible, 
'i'he supreme direction of the distribution of the prisoners of war, 
equally with that of the gangs of soldiers detached for work ani of army 
horses, was nowplacedin the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture, one of the 
higher officials acting as liaison officer between the Ministry and the Minis- 
try of War, .Applications for prisoners of war on the part of communes, 
estates, sugar factories, etc., were to be made direct to Agricultural Lab- 
our Exchanges. 

^?The distribution was arranged in accordance with the need for labour, 
the work to be done, and the likelihood of the farmer himself beeing able 
to put in more or less time on the farm either with exemption or with leave. 
The prisoners left the concentration camps as a nile in gangs and under 
the direction of a prisoner non-commissioned officer, who usually also acted 
as interpreter. Superintendence of the party was entrusted to an Aus- 
trian non commissioned officer with a detachment as guard. Oversight 
of the prisoners distributed over a district was the business of an officer. 
This latter was also e.specially to exercise oversight as to the provisioning, 
which had to correspond as closely as possible with the food to which 
the prisoners were accustomed in their own country, as well as to the 
general treatment and lodging and finally as to the proper utilization of the 
labour. As a rule there were no complaints. The prisoners of war became 
an indispensable element in agricultnrc during the war ; in fact along with 
the women and children of those called up it was they who kept the land 
in a propel state of cultivation. 

Besides their employment in purely agricultural work, the prisoners 
of war were also turned to account on other works of public utility that 
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eould undertake at a low cost ; for example by their assistance improve- 
ments of various kinds were earned out, ^Iprne pasture improvements, 
embanking of rivers, etc. In the summer of 1915 the authorities in charge 
of such kinds of work were employing 4,800 prisoners of war in round 
figures. 


In spite of all the efforts, whether of the State or of those who remained 
or the farms, it was impossible in the circumstances and with the means 
available to maintain agriculture at the pre-war level. Hence came 
about a series of measures calculated to relieve the shortage of labour in 
agriculture. This was partly brought about by definite efforts to procure 
draught-animals for field work, andalsoby placing labour-saving machinery 
at the disposal of farms. The army had in fact absorlred the majority not 
only of the men, but of the draught-animals. But subsequently the short- 
age of raw materials of nearly every kind rendered impossible the production 
and repair of machines and the want of fuel and of lubricants materially 
interfered with the use of those existing. 

Thus the normal rotation of the crops was altered; the cultivation of 
products requiring intensive labour, especially that of sugar beet, was 
reduced, and more exten.sive cultivation was substituted. The area of potato 
cultivation for example fell from 93,206 hectares in 1913 to 68,619 ^9^® i 

the cultivation of the sugar beet from 17,957 to 8,452 hectares. The num- 
ber of quintals produced per hectare fell respectively from 81.3 and 224.8 
to 41.6 and 196.7 (i). 

Notwithstanding the many provisions made and the efforts of all 
concerned the problem of the substitution of the agricultural workers called 
up could only be partially solved in Austria. 

(1) ANBAUFIACHIcN' UND ER^'TEERGEB^^ISSE IM GEtlltTi'E DEk REPUHLTK OeSTERREICH 
iM JAHRE 1918, Vitjiina, 1919. — Statistcchrs Jahrbuch des k. k, Ackrrhauministeriums 
F t)R DAS JAHR 1013. Vienna, 19T4. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE WAR. 

(Continued) 


§ 2. SOEDIER LABOUR. 

A. General A rrangements for the Retease of Soldiers for Work on the Land. 

For the hay harvest of 1915 arrangements were made that furlough 
should be given to a limited number of soldiers (1). The furlough granted 
to each .soldier was not to exceed fourteen days and was to last only for 
such time as he was actually required for haymaking. The employment 
of soldiers was subject to the condition that suitable labour could not be 
found in the locality. Every endeavour would be made to ensure that the 
men released had been accustomed to farm work, but no guarantee to 
this effect could be given. 

Similar arrangements were made for the autumn cultivation in 1915 (2). 
In this case furlough was given up to a maximum of four weeks. 

General arrangements for the employment of soldiers on farm work 
at any season of the year were made for the first time early in igjb (3). 

Under these arrangements furlough was given, at the discretion of 
the Military Authorities and as circumstances permitted, to a limited 
number of soldiers serving at home who had been accustomed to work 
on farms. The furlough granted to each soldier lasted only for such 
number of days, not exceeding four weeks, as he was actually required 
for the work. 

Soldier labourers were not supplied unless it was impossible to obtain 
suitable labour in the locality. Applications from farmers who desired 
to employ soldier labour were made to the Board of Trade Labour Ex- 
. changes by whom they were transmitted to the Military Authorities. 
Farmers might apply for men for any class of farm work and when the 
nature of the work was specified in the form of application. Commanding 
Officers endeavoured to select suitable men so far as was possible. When 
a farmer applied fo,r his son or one of his former labourers who was serv- 
ing at home, efforts were made to release him. 

(1) fourndl of the Board of AgricuUufe, July 1915. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1915. 

(3) Notice to Farmers as to Soldier lyabour, issued by the Board of Agriculture early 
in 1916 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1916), 
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A farmer living in the neighbourhood of a military station could apply 
direct to a Commanding Officer for military labour which he required 
jt short notice and for a period not exceeding six working days. This 
arrangement was made to enable the farmer to take advantage of fine 
days or short intervals of fine weather suitable for his work. 

The arrangements made at this time contemplated also the temporary 
jjaployment of convalescent soldiers on agricultural work within easy 
reach of where they were stationed. For the purpose of such employment, 
convalescent soldiers were granted sick furlough, which was liable to be 
cancelled forthwith if at any time a man’s health so improved that he was 
fit for discharge from the depot or hospital or if his health was sufiering 
from the work. 

Applications from farmers desiring to employ convalescent soldiers 
were usually made to the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges, but a farmer 
living in the neighbourhood of the man’s military station who required 
a man at short notice, could apply direct to the Oflicer Commanding the 
depot or hospital. In making application, the farmer was required to state 
dearly the exact nature of the employment in order that the Military 
.Authorities might be in a position to decide whether a soldier was capable 
of luidertaking the work he would be called upon to do. 

There was as yet no arrangement for releasing soldiers to work con- 
tinuously on the land. The provision of soldiers for agricultural work 
was solely intended as a temporary expedient (i). Soldiers serving abroad 
ciinld not be brought home, not could men imder training be allowed away, 
nor those required for necessary military duty, nor men who had recently 
been called up. It was to be imdertood that any soldier was liable to 
instant recall if required. 

In July 1916, the Army Council gave their approval to arrangements 
under which squads of soldiers would be detached from their headquarters, 
.supplied with tents and allowed to camp out in districts where their 
services were required for the harvest, but subject to recall to their head- 
quarters at short notice (2). 

For the harvest of igrb the Army Council decided to release some 
27,000 soldiers (3) . The terms and conditions of employment were the 
same as those already in force. 

New applications for soldiers had to be made through the local Labour 
Exchange and no application was entertained unless it had been received 
at the Labour Exchange before noon on Wednesday, 9 August 1916. 

Applications already made, if they asked for soldiers to be sent on 
dates between 14 and 21 August inclusive were met as far as possible 
and no new application was necessary. In all other cases new applications 
tad to be made, 

(1) Notice ou the Employment of Soldiers on Agricultural Work issued by the War 
Office {Journal of the Board-of Agriculture, June 1916). 

(2) Circular I^etter, dated 7 July 1916, from the Board of A^culture to County 

Agricultural Committees {Journal of Ike Board of Agriculture, July 1916). 

(3) Journal of the Board of AgricuUtre, August 1916. 
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The number of soldiers to be released represented only a small fraj. 
tion of the number of men normally employed in the harvest, and many 
of the soldiers were unskilled in agriculture. It was also necessary, fof 
military' reasons, to retain in the Eastern counties a large proportion of 
the men released for harvest work. 

For the spring cultivation of 1917 an arrangement was made between 
the War Office and the Board of Agriculture for placing a further supply 
of military labour at the service of farmers (1). In addition to the allot- 
ment of 15,000 men attached to home defence forces, whose labour would 
be made available to farmers under the arrangements hitherto in force, 
a further body of 15,000 men would be detached and quartered in different 
parts of the country. 

The men would be quartered at infantry depots selected by General 
Headquarters. Each company would have an establishment of 250, with 
a due proportion of warrant officers and non-commissioned officers and 
would include men for clerical work to deal with •applications from com- 
mittees and farmers. A major, captain, and two subalterns would te 
appointed to each company. 

The Board of Agriculture, in consultation with the War Agricultural 
Committees prepared a scheme for the di.stributiou of this army of military 
labour between the various counties according to their requirements. 
Liberal allotments were made to the more important wheat-growing counties 
such as Norfolk. 

A revised scheme for providing soldiers to aasist in agricultural 
operations was drawn up about the same time (2). Some of the soldiers 
were to be provided from the Home Defence Force and others from the 
Army Class V\' Reserve. 

The Home Defence Force men. 12,500 in number, were intended 
for the work of spring cultivation and would be subject to recall on 
15 April, While the War Office could not guarantee that all these men 
would possess a knowledge of agriculture, they undertook to select, as 
far as possible, fit and able-bodied men with such knowledge. The 
demand for these men was to be ascertained by the War Agricultural 
Committee of each county, and the Board of Agriculture notified 
of the number likely to be required. Certain military depots were 
selected to be used as Distributing Centres and the War Office would 
move men to these depots as soon as the numbers needed were made known 
to them by the Board. 

An arrangement had also been come to by which 4,000 able-bodied 
soldiers belonging to Infantry Works Battalions would be transferred 
to the Class W Re.serve, and placed at the disposal of the Board of Agri- 
culture in lieu of 4,000 combatant prisoners of war who had been allocated 


(1) Journal of tke Board of A^ricullwre, February r9i7. 

(2) Citeuiar tetter, dated 2 March rgiy, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to War Agricultural Coiumittees [Journal of tho Board of 
Agriculture, April 1917I. 
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for agri^lture in January 1917. These soldiers would, subject to unex- 
pected military exigencies, remain in agriculture until the end of the war. 

In addition to these 4,000 soldiers, at least another 6,000 men of lower 
medical categories, making lo.ooo in all, would be provided from classes 
of enlisted men not reserved for Home Defence, and would also be avail- 
able for farm labour until the end of the war, unless they were recalled 
for urgent military reasons. These men, until allotted to individual farm- 
ers, would be stationed at the selected military depots. 

Any farmer who wished to employ men belonging to either of these 
t»0 classes was to make application to the County War Agricultural Com- 
mittee. 

The War Office were of opinion that the most desirable method of 
reinforcing labour on farms was by means of a system of sending detach- 
ments of soldiers to selected localities, but they were prepared to consider 
applications for the release of individual men to return to particular farms, 
provided the circumstances were really exceptional (i). 

The following were illustrations of what might be described as excep- 
tional circumstances : — 

{a) Where the soldier was the fanner liimself and was required 
to manage the farm ; 

(J) Where a son, owing to hi.s father’s recent decease, had become 
the virtual tenant and was required to manage the farm ; or 

(c) Where the wife and family of the soldier were living in one of 
the farmer's cottages, and the soldier was of low medical category. 

As regards men serving overseas, an even greater degree of urgency 
wa,s required to be shown before there was any likelihood of their release 
being favourably considered. 

hi May 1917, at the request of the Board of Agriculture, the Military 
.Authorities instructed Commanding Officers that skilled sheep-shearers 
not in Category A, for whose services application was made, were to 
be granted one month’s agricultural furlough, if they could possibly be 
spared from their units (z). Applications were to be forwarded through 
County Agricultural Executive Committees, 

Special arrangements were made by the Army .^Authorities to provide 
soldiers to assist with the hay and com harvest of 1917 (3). The men 
were, however, to be available only until the end of the com harvest. 

The soldiers whom it was proposed to supply were to be sent to Mil- 
itary Distribution Centres. A farmer requiring the assistance of such 

(i) Circular letter, dated 28 March 1917, addressed hy the Director-General ol Food 
Production to County War Agricultural Executive Oommittees {JmirniU of the Board of Agri- 
<^llur£, April 1917) 

{2) Memorandum, dated 14 May 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of 
tlie Board ot Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
(he Board of Agriculture, June 1917) 

(3) Circular lyetter, dated 19 June 1917, addressed by the Food Production Department 
oi the Board ol Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
!>/ the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 
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men was to apply to the Agricultural Executive Committee of his count, 
by whom the application was to be passed to the .Sub-Commissioner („j 
the county of the National Service Department. It was this official win 
was responsible for seeing that the labour required was supplied. 

In connection with the foregoing scheme for the supply of soldier 
labour for the hay and com harvests, representations were made that it 
many districts the men would not be wholly employed on harvest work 
inasmuch as a few weeks' interval would occur between the hay and con 
harvests, during which time farmers engaging these soldiers would desin 
to employ them on general farm work (l). Authority was accordi.igly givei 
so to e.iip'oy th m. 

The military authorities agreed, a few weeks later, that no soldiers 
who were then engaged on agricultural work were to be withdrawn from 
the land until further notice (2). This instruction applied to all classes 
of soldiers who had been made available for agricultural work. The sol- 
diers due to return to their units on 25 July were, therefore, to be allowed 
to remain on the farms where they were employed until the Executive 
Committees found it necessary to make use of their services elsewhere. 

About the same time arrangements were made by which a large num- 
ber of .soldiers were to lie made available for work on the land in connection 
with the programme for increased cultivation for the 1918 harvest (3), 
These men were to be made available gradually and were to be sent to 
Agricultural Distribution Centres {with which the existing Agricultural 
Depots would be incorporated) conveniently situated for each coimty. 

The arrangements contemplated included a scheme for the supply 
of horses with soldier ploughmen, to which we shall have occasion to reter 
later, and the supply of unskilled labourers to farmers requiring such men 
for work in connection with the 1918 harvest. 

Farmers who were entitled to the services of these men but were un- 
able to commence operations before the harvest and were in need of addi- 
tional men for harvest, were to be allowed to have the men forthwith at 
the rates of wages laid down for harvest work. These soldiers were to 
be allotted, subject to military exigencies, for permanent employment 
in connection with the igi8 programme, but as regards the men out on 
harvest work re-allocation amongst the various counties might be neces- 
sary after harvest. 

In December igiy a simplification was introduced into the method 


(1) Circular Letler, dated 29 June 1917, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board (.)f AgricuUure to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal 
of the Board of AgruuUure, July 1917). 

(2) MemoTaiiduni, dated xo July 1917, issued by the Food Production Department oi 
the Board of Agriailiure to Comity War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal el 
the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 

(3) Circular I,ettcr, dated 19 July 1917, and Memorandum, dated 23 July 1917, issued 
by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to Coimty War Agricultural 
Executive Committees [Jourtuti of the Board of AgricuUure, August 1917). 
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5f releasing for agriculture men of low category serving at home (i). It 
|,j5 arranged that the local representatives of the Food Production Depart- 
jieiit should bring to the notice of the Agricultural Commandants at Dis- 
tribution Centres the names and addresses of such men whom they had 
ssked to be made available for agriculture. The Commandants would 
jotward the names direct to the headquarters of the Command in which 
the men were serying, indicating to which Agricultural Company the men 
iloidd be posted if they could be made available. The ordinary proced- 
ure would then be followed as to transferring and posting the men as 
tetween Commands. 

The arrangement did not apply to men in Category A nor to men serv- 
ing abroad ; applications in respect of such men were to be dealt with 
by the Food Production Department as previously. As regards men 
smug overseas, applications could only be considered respecting men in 
medical categories below A. Men in Category A and in the Mechanical 
Transport Section of the Army Service Corps were not available for trans- 
fer to agricultural companies. 

In the same month a large number of unskilled soldiers was made 
available for agricultural work, and the Food Production Department asked 
the 'Agricultural Executive Committees to arrange for their employment 
at once on drainage work, ditching, etc., as much work of this kind was 
urgently required to be done in every cotmty {2). The Executive Com- 
mittees were informed that in any case in which they considered that 
tompulsory orders should he made to carry out such work, they need not 
be deterred from making such orders by fear of lack of labour for the 
Diirpose as this source of labour could readily be drawn upon. If the 
lumber of soldiers required was not available at the Distribution Centre 
suing the county, immediate application was to he made to the Depart- 
ment, stating the additional number of men required, when arrangements 
lould be made for their transfer from another centre. 

A further provision whereby the number of soldiers at work on the 
and was slightly increased was an arrangernent made at the end of 1917 
between the 'War OfSce and the Food Production Department whereby 
11 exceptional circumstances and on the recommendation of the »\gri- 
cultural Executive Committee concerned, an extension of leave not ex- 
teeding one month would be granted to a any serving soldier who at the 
tme of the application was on leave and whose services were urgently 
required on the particular farm (3). 

!i) Memomudutn, dated ii December 1917. issued by tjic Food Production Department 
d the Board of Agriculture to Comity War Agricuiturai Exeartive Committees {Journal 
diir Board of A^ticuUure, December 1917). 

I2) Memorandum, dated 19 December 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
d the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
tit Board of Agriculture, January 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 28 December 1917, issued by the Food Productiou Department 
d the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
»ithe Board of Agriculiure, January 1918). 
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There was now a fully developed system for the employment of soldier 
on the land and the arrangements made in 1918 related for the most pa^ 
to questions of detail. 

Thus in June 1918, in view of the need for increased supervisioj 
over the work which the soldier labourers were called upon to perfom 
the Agricultural Executive Committees were a.sked by the Food Prodiictioil 
Department to arrange for periodical inquiries to be made (i). 
could be done either by a personal vi.sit by an officer or member of tl* 
District Committee or by reference to the police as to whether the soldiers 
were employed at the place and on the work to which they were sent out 
In this matter committees were urged to seek the co-operation of the Com. 
mandant of the Distribution Centre and in any cases where inquiry showed 
that the soldier should be withdrawn, to ask the Commandant to take 
the necessary action at once. 

For harv'est work in 1918 the Army Council decided to relea,se several 
thousand soldiers on agricultural furlough (2). These men were to be dis. 
tributed among the counties where labour assistance for the harvest wa; 
most needed. Application for soldier labourers for the harvest waste 
be made to the Agricultural Executive Comiuittees, who would anangi 
with the Commandants of the Distribution Centres. • 

Amongst the soldiers who on this occasion were made available foi 
aigricnlture was a small number of men from Command Depots (3). Th 
employment of suitable convalescent soldiers on harvest work was ak 
authorized on condition that they returned to hospital each night or onci 
every three days tor medical examination. Men belonging to the Roya 
Air Force were also encouraged to volunteer for harvest work in tli 
neighbourhood of their camps when they could be spared from thd: 
ordinary duties. 

In an Army Council Instruction issued by the War Office on 7 Septem 
ber 1918 it was state<l that recent medical inspections had shown tha 
there was a number of Category A men serving in Agricultural Conipanie 
and it had lieen decided to hvathdraw them after 15 September 1918 to 
military' duty whenever they could be replaced by soldiers of a lowe 
category (.-t). Exceptions were made in the cases of tho.se employed ii 
certain kinds of work. 

Soldiers who were eligible would continue to be posted to agricultura 
companies, but those sent out for farm work on or after 1 August 191I 
would be withdrawn after 15 September. i 

The arrangements for withdrawing the A men would be carried on 

(i) Memorandum, dated 3 June 1918, issued by the Food Production Department oi th 
Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal 0/ Iho Boar 
of Agriaulturr, June rgr8). 

(r) Journal of the Board of AgriouUure, August 1918, 

(3) Memorandum, dated ,s July igrS, issued by the Food Production Department 0 
the Hoard of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of if 
Board of AgricuUure, July igrS). 

(4) Journal aj the BoaAl of AgricuUure, October igt8. 
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J^tween the County Agricultural Executive Committees and the Command- 
ants of Agricultural Distribution Centres. 

As far as possible trained or partly-trained soldiers would be selected 
j„r withdrawal in priority to others, but due consideration would be 
m>eii to the inconvenience which might be occasioned if certain men were 
taken away from their employment sooner than was absolutely necessary. 

The .Agricultural Executive Committee might decide that, in some 
ases, it was not necessary to replace a Category A man withdrawn from a 
(arm, in which case they would be free to allot the lower category man, 
supplied as a substitute, to any other farm which was in need of labour. 

If at any time there were no further A men on the strength of the 
companies at a centre, a report was to be made to the War Office, so that 
instnictions might be issued for the disposal of the substitutes who would 
be sent there. 

As .A men could only be withdrawn as lower category men became 
awilable it was important that all experienced farm lalxnirers serving 
ill units at home in a lower category than .A should be transferred to the 
Labour Corps and posted to Agricultural Companies. 'The only exceptions 
were Bi men who were fully-trained infantry men and men in technical 
corps more usefully employed at a trade from which they could not be 
relieved, and which would be of no value to agriculture. 

The cessation of hostilities on ii November igi8 could not, of course, 
te followed by immediate demobilization, but men of low medical category 
who were experienced fami workers and were serving at home were at 
once sent to Agricultural Companies and made available for agricultural 
work(i). This provision was extended by an Army Council Instniction 
issued in January 1919, which allowed any agriculturist serving at home, 
whatever his medical category, to be attached to an Agricultural Company’ 
pending his demobilization (2). Over 12,000 men were sent out to theii 
former employers on furlough under this procedure. 

On the other hand, many of the soldiers employed on the land were 
not, in normal times, agricultural labourers and would on demobilization 
have been lost to agriculture. Consequently it was decided in May 1919 
temporarily to retain for agriculture up to 20 per cent, of the soldiers 
employed on the land, in and attached to Agricultural Companie.s, in ad- 
iitmn to the men whose application for demobilization as "pivotal” 
men had been sanctioned by the Ministry of Labour before i February 
1919 (3). These men were to be selected by War Agricultural Committees 
11 conjunction with Agricultural Commandants and' would be nominated 
rain those considered to be indispensable. All other soldiers employed 
m agriculture were to be withdrawn, a fortnight’s notice being given to 
unners before their withdrawal. 


(i) Reply by the UiiJa- Secretary for War to a Question in the House ot Commons, 19 
mvember 1918 ijmrnal of the Board of Agricul'ure, December 1918;. 

{-) Journal of the Board oj Agriculturr, February 1919. 

(.1} Journal of the Board of AgricuIlHrr,^y 1919. 
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Eventually, as the demobilization of agricultural workers proceeded 
even this reduced supply of soldier labourers was withdrawn. ' 

B. The Condilims of Employment. 

Under the arrangements made for the release of soldiers for the lay 
harvest and for the autumn cultivation in 1915 and under'those made 
early in 1916 for the employment of soldiers on farm work at any seasoj 
of the year, each soldier labourer was to be paid 4s. a day if he provided 
his own board and lodging or 2s. 6ff. a day if board and lodging were pm- 
vided by the farmer (i). 

These rates were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to he paid 
in respect of wet as well as of fine days. The hours worked were to be 
those customary in the district. 

No charge was made to the farmer for the railway travelling expenses 
of the soldier labourers assigned to him, but he was expected to provide 
conveyance from and to the nearest railway station. 

A convalescent soldier might either live away from the depot or hos- 
pital, or go to his work daily from his military quarters. The cost, if any, 
of moving the man to or from his work was home by the fanner, except 
that no charge was made to the fanner for railway travelling expenses, 
if the man was employed for a week or more at a distance of 20 miles 
or over by rail, or if the man was aw-ay at least 3 days at a distance 
by tail of less than 20 miles. 

If the convalescent soldier went away from bis milifary station he 
was to be paid 3s. M. a day if he provided his own board and lodging 
and 2S. a day if board and lodging was provided by the farmer. O.e 
rest day in every seven days was to be allowed to him and in respect of 
that day he received Army pay. 

In cases in which the convalescent soldier returned each day to his 
depot or hospital, he was to be paid at the rate of per hour, including 
hours for meals. At least one good meal was to be provided by the farmer, 
if the hours of work were such as to prevent the soldier returning to hi; 
unit for his midday meal. 

The rates of pay for soldier labourers employed for the com harvest 
of 1916 were fixed as follows (2) 

(a) In Cambridgeshire, Essex. Huntingdonshire, the Isle of Elj'; 
Lincolnhiie, the Soke of Peterborough, the East and West Ridings ol 
Yorkshire and Rutland, 6s. a day for 10 working hours if the soldier provid- 
ed his own board and lodging or 4s. 6rf. if hoard and lodging were provided 
by the farmer, with fid. an hour overtime. 

[i) In the remaining counties of England and Wales, 5s. for a da) 
of 10 working hours if the soldier provided his own hoard and lodging 

(1) Journal of ihe Board of AgrtcuUure, July and October 1915, and Notice indicateda 
note {3), page 234- 

(2) Notice died in note (1), page 235. 
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js, 6(i. if board and lodging were provided by the farmer, with 5d. 

hour overtime. 

These rates were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to be paid 
jii respect of wet days as well as of fine days. 

The soldier’s army pay during thfe days on which he received civil 
pay from the farmer were regarded as included in the civil pay. He 
,as credited with his Army pay for any Sunday included in the furlough, 
j( he were not given civil pay on that day. He received no lodging al- 
lowance, rations, or ration allowance from Army funds, nor was he to be 
tilkted. If separation or family allowance had been issued before the 
soldier’s employment on farm work it continued to be issued during 
his absence. 

Soldiers injured while in the farmers’ employ had no claim to Army 
pension, but would be dealt with under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the farmer insuring as for the rest of his labour. They continued as sol- 
diers for health insurance, and the farmer paid no contribution for this. 

The farmer was at liberty to dismiss a man upon giving one 'day’s 
notice or one day’s wages in lieu thereof; the man's furlough was 
thereupon considered as cancelled and he returned at once to his unit. 

Under the arrangements made for the release of soldiers for work 
in connection with the spring cultivation of 1917 the wage.s to be paid 
to the soldier labourers were to be at local rates as determined by the 
War Agricultural Committees (l). 

Under the revised scheme for releasing soldiers for work on the land 
issued in March 1917, it was provided that, when the farmer boarded 
and lodged the men , he would pay the rate of wages current for agricul- 
tural labourers who lived in ; otherwise, he would be required to pay 
the rate current for agricultural labourers who lived out (2). When 
the Officer Commanding Agricultural Company desired information as 
to what the current rate was nr what were fair wages for overtime work, 
he was to refer to the War Agricultural Committee whose decision would 
be final. 

With regard to the payment of men belonging to Agricultural Com- 
panies who were boarded and lodged by their employers some misunder- 
standing arose and in many cases the employers, instead of paying the 
“living-in ” rate, were allowed to pay the “ living-out ” rate and to have 
the soldiers billeted on them under Anny conditions. The effect of this 
ras that the employer had paid less than the " living-in ” rate. Command- 
ing Officers were, therefore, instructed to take care that where men were 
piovided with food and accommodation by their employers billeting money 
®s not to be paid, but the full amount of the “ living-in ” rate was to he 
charged to the employers {3). 

[i) Journal of the Board of Agric^^UuTe,Vt\>xna.ry 1917. 

(^) arcular lyetter ated in note (2), page 236. 

(.l) Amy Council Instruction, No. 525 of 1917. — Memorandimi, dated 31 March. I9I7» 
'isued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to Coimty War Agii- 
“^tural Executive Committees [Journai of the Board of Agriculture, May i9i7)- 
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When the employer provided lodging, cooking facilities {inckdin 
fuel) and light, but not food, he would be required to pay the “ ® 

out ” rate of wages for the men, but against this charge he would be cred 
ited with a sum equivalent to that which he would have received if 
the men had been formally billeted upon him under the Army Act, i , 
<jd. per day for the first soldier and bd. for each additional soldier 
The effect of this Regulation is shown by the following examples : 

r. Assuming the "living-out” rate in the district was 25s. and the 
" living-in ” rate los. per week, the farmer who boarded and lodged a 
soldier might have been previously permitted to deduct the billeting al- 
lowance of igs, 3(i. per week from the 25s. " living-out ” rate, or in other 
words, he had secured the services of the soldier for 5s. grf. per week, plus 
the cost of keeping him, whereas the “ living-in ” rate for the distiia 
was known to be ros. per week. He would now have to pay the local 
“ living-in ” rate, viz., lOJ. per week. 

2. Assuming the district rate of wages was 25s. and a farmer had 
hired two soldiers to whom he supplied lodging, cooking facilities (including 
fuel) and light, but no food, 

5 . d. 

■for the first man he might deduct gd.iier day .... 5 3 

for the second man he might deduct (td. per day ... 3 6 

so that the weekly sum due from him was 50s., less 8s. gri. = 41s. 3ri. 

In regard to the soldier labourers released in igiy to assist with the 
hay and corn harvest, it was laid down that when the farmer boarded 
and lodged the men they were to be paid the rate of wage current in the 
di.strict for han’est work for agricultural labourers who lived in, subject 
to the minimum rates mentioned below (4). Otherwise he was to par 
the rate current for harvest work for agricultural labourers who lived 
out, subject to the minimum rates mentioned below. In the event of any 
dispute as to what the current rate was, whether for men living in or ont. 
the decision of the County .Agricultural Executive Committee was to be 
final. 

For the hay harvest the minimum rates of wages would be as folloffs. 
hut the local rate of wages was to he paid if it were in excess of these 
minimum rates : — 

{a) 5s. Oif. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each .Sunday on which he worked), if the soldier provided his own 
hoard and lodging. Overtime at the rate of 6/f. per hour, after 10 wnrkinc 
hours. 

[b] 2s. bd. for each week-day while the soldier was emptloyed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer. Overtime at the rate of btl. per hour after 10 woikin? 
hours. 


(4) Circular l,etter dted in note (3), p^e 237. 
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For the corn harvest the minimum rates were to be as follows, but the 
local rate of wage was to be paid if in excess of these minimum rates 
(«) Cambridgeshire, Essex. Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely, Lincoln- 
shire, Soke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire and Rutland : ys. od. per day of lo working hours, if the 
soldier provided his own , board and lodging, or 4s. if board and 
lodging was providerl by the farmer, with M. per hour overtime. ■ 

(i) For the remaining counties of England and Wales : 6s. for a 
day of 10 working hours, if the soldier provided his own board and lodging, 
or 3,s. dd. if board and lodging were provided by the farmer, with 6 d. an 
hour overtime. 

When the men were not actually engaged in harvest work, the fol- 
lowing minimum rates of wages would apply (i) : — 

(a) 4s. 2d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed (and 
each Sunday on which he worked), if the soldier provided his own board 
and lodging. 

(i) IS. 8 d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer. 

The local rate of wages, was however to be paid if in excess of the 
minimum rates. 

The number of soldiers engaged on agricultural work made it neces- 
sary at the end of 1917 to modify the arrangement by which farmers had 
been at liberty to send soldiers back at a day’s notice (2). This arrange- 
ment had originally been intended to apply to men only sent out for a 
short time, such as harvest time, and was likely to entail considerable 
congestion at Distribution Centres if farmers started sending men back 
nhenever there was a spell of bad weather which interrupted outdoor 
work. 

It was therefore decided that in the case of men who had been accept- 
ed by a farmer and retained more than six days, a fortnight’s notice was 
to be given in writing to the Agricultural Commandant of the Distribution 
Centre from which the man was sent indicating when it was wished 
that the man shouljl be withdrawn and the grounds for doing so. This 
was not to apply to men who were sent out for definite periods of under 
or up to one month. 

Exceptional cases might arise which made it desirable to withdraw 
the man at short notice, and the Agricultural Commandants were, so far 
iis possible, to accept such men if due notice were given. 

In the same way a fortnight’s notice was, if possible, to be given to 
a farmer before a man was withdrawn for militaryf reasons. 

In April 1918 it was laid down by the Army Council that thenceforth 


(1) Circular Letter cited in note (i), page 2.38. 

(2) Circular Letter, dated 21 December 1917, addressed by the Pood Production Depart* 
ii'ent of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees 
(Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1918). 
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farmers would be required to provide board and lodging for soldiers em- 
ployed in agriculture and to pay for their services at the local “ Hving-in - 
rate, with a minimum of los. per week (l). 

These conditions were amended in September 1918 in view of the de- 
cisions of the Agricultural Wages Board (2). It was decided that a raiu- 
nimum cash payment of 12s. bd. per week was to he given and that 
overtime was to be paid for at the new rates. 

C. The Supply and Training of Tractor Drivers and Steam Plough 
or Threshing Tackle Men. 

It was found that many of the so-called skilled men who were being 
sent to Distribution Centres in 1917 had little or no previous experience 
of farm work, but that a considerable proportion of them possessed other 
experience which would enable them to be quickly trained for various 
branches of work connected with the new programme. The Food Pro- 
duction Department of the Board of Agriculture accordingly prepared 
schemes for the training of (a) tractor drivers, and (P) steam plough or 
threshing tackle men (3). . ■ , , 

It was arranged that a careful examination of each man should be 
made on his arrival at the Distribution Centre, with a view to selecting 
those who by a short course of training could be made of value for some 
branch of farm work. As far as possible non-commissioned officers were 
to be selected for tractor or steam-plough work as with thejhgher wages 
paid for this class of work they would not lose by their transfer to agri- 
culture. 

The men most suitable for training for tractor work would, as a rule, 
be men of the Mechanical Transport Section of the Army Service Corps, 
or men engaged in the motoring or engineering trades previous to enhst- 
ment. From these and other suitable candidates about 12 tnen were to 
be selected for each county for training as tractor drivers. 

The tractor representative of the Food Production Department was 
to be asked to prepare a list of the tractor drivers under his charge in the 
county who were sufficiently skilled to be capable of training other men 
in both driving and ploughing, and to submit the list to the Labour Branch 
of the Food Production Department. The Department would subse- 
quently arrange for the tractor representative to take over the men se- 
lected, who were to be trained in both ploughing and tractor driving. 

(1) Memorandum, dated 3 April 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Jomml 0/ 
Board of AgricuUure, May 1918). 

(2) Memorandum, dated ajSeptember 1918, addressed by the Food Production Depart* 
meat of the Board of Apiculture to County War Agricultural Executive CommitteES 
{Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 17 September 1917, issued by the Food Production Departmen 
of the Board of Agriculture to 0 >unty War Agricultural Executive Committees (Jcnmw 
of the Board of AgricuUure, October 1917)- 
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(jnder normal cxmditions the course of training was not to extend beyond 

3 fortnight. 

'fhe men most suitable for employment as steam plough and thresh- 
ijff tackle men would be those who had had previous experience in agricul- 
tural work, or who were intelligent, strong, active and willing to work 
[qjo hours (if necessary) , or any men who had been accustomed to agri- 
cultural engines, steam road rolling engines or hauling engines. In the 
jtst instance the men would receive a wage of 25s., which, if they made 
proper progress, would be increased at the end of the first month, and again 
when the man had become thoroughly proficient. For a commencement, 
the six most suitable men would be selected from among the soldiers 
cetit to each Distribution Centre and the Department would arrange 
through the Steam Cultivation Development Association and threshing 
tackle owners, for the training of these men, so that aU steam ploughing 
ar.d threshing tackle might be kept fnlly manned. 

In asking the owners of threshing tackle to undertake the training 
of soldier labourers, the Food Production Department informed them that 
it was prepared to approach the War Office for leave to be granted to skilled 
men then on military service who were not in Category A nor employed 
in the Mechanical Transport Section of the Army Service Corps (i). No 
guarantee could he given, however, that any men could be granted fur- 
lough, and owners of threshing tackle were urged to apply for men suit- 
?,blc to be trained, and to arrange to employ a gang of four or five sol- 
diers to travel with each threshing machine from farm to farm in order 
to avoid the serious dislocation which otherwise occurred owing to so many 
farm hands being taken from their ordinary work on the arrival of the 
threshing machine. 

By the end of 1917 the supply of tractors was largely increased, and 
it was decided to send a considerable number of soldiers from the Distri- 
bution Centres direct to tractor representatives to undergo their entire 
training on the land (2). It was expected that the training of these men 
would not take more than six weeks. Tractor representatives were asked 
to arrange to take immediately soldiers for training in this way with 50 
per cent, of the tractors then in the county ; this departure was not how- 
ever to interfere with the training of such men as becftne available 
from the training schools. 

A statement was sent by the Food Production Department to tractor 
representatives of the number of men whom the Department had instruct- 
ed the Distribution Centres to place at their disposal. When these men 
lad completed their training they were to he retained by the tractor repre- 
sentative as “ third men ” pending the arrival of further tractors. 

^i) Circular Letter, dated r8 September 1917, addressed by the Food Production De- 
partment of the Board of Agriculture to owners of threshing tackle [Journal of the Board 
0/ October 1917). 

{.?) Circular Letter, dated 15 December 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to tmetor representatives {Journal of the Board of Agricul‘‘ 

January 1918). 
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Soldiers trained entirely by tractor representatives were to be 
at the rate of 25s. a week for a month, without a proficiency bonus, bn* 
men from a training school were to be paid at this rate for two weefe 
only. At the end of either jreriod the men, if proficient, were to he paid 
30s. a week for the next two weeks without tonus and thereafter 3cs 
per week and a bonus of is. per acre ploughed, the bonuson other operations 
being based on is. for every pound sterling charged to the fanner. The 
payment of bonus was limited to 2s. an acre (or 2s. in the pound for oper- 
ations other than ploughing) for any one tractor and plough. The di- 
vision of this sum, if there were more than two persons employed, was 
to be determined by the_ tractor representative. Trained men instnictin« 
others were to be paid los. for each learner who was passed as efBcient 

In the schools established for the training of soldiers as tractor drivers 
and ploughmen, 4,093 soldiers were trained. Aixnit 200 soldiers were also 
sent out for training with steam plough and threshing sets (i). 

In August 1918, owing to the issue of revised regulations in regard to 
the pay of soldiers and owing to the fixing of local rates of wages by the 
Agricultural Wages Board, it became neces.sary to alter the rates of payment 
to soldiers engaged on tractor work (2). 

For the future, in each county where the Agricultural Wages Board 
had fixed rates, all soldier labourers engaged on tractor work were to lie 
paid the minimum rate fixed for the number of weekly hours .specified 
by such Board. This entailed the abolition of the existing 30s. rate and 
60 hours per week in these counties. 

Overtime in excess of the hours specified by the Wages Board and 
Sunday work were to be paid for at the rate fixed by the W'ages Board, 
and Sunday paj’ at the overtime rates, if no other rate had been fixed 

In addition a bonus not exceeding 8<f. in the pound charged to the 
farmer in respect of any one tractor and implement might, at the dis- 
cretion of the Agricultural Kxecutive Committee, be paid to persons 
engaged on tractor work, i. e., if the bonus were fixed at 31!. in the pound 
and the team consisted (a) of one person, the bonus payable would be 
Sil. in the pound, (fi) of two persons, the total bonus payable w-ould he 
(k!. in the pound, and (c) of three persons, the total bonus payable would 
not exceed M. in the pound. 

In the unlikely event of the above rates (including bonus) falling 
short of the minimum for soldiers, namety 12s. 6 d. per week, plus board 
and lodging, soldiers were to be paid such minimum. 

If no Agricultural Wages Board rate had been fixed, the existing 
scale would obtain until .such rate was fixed, namely 30s. per week without 
overtime for a 60 hours week, plus bonus of is. per acre ploughed, etc,, 
and bd. per hour for Sunday work up to a maximum of 5s. for any day. 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 

(2) Memoraudum, dated 17 August 1918, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to Cmmty War Agriculttural Hxecutivc Committees (Journa! oi 
the Board of A gricuUure, September 1918}. 
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Should it become necessary to dismiss labour owing to the shortage 
of work reference should first be made to the Department with a view 
to the surplus labour being transferred elsewhere. If this were not possible 
soldiers could then be returned to their Agricultural Companies. 

Individual applications by soldiers for trauafer to other coimties 
iti which they ordinarily resided would iu future be arranged between 
the Committees of the counties concerned, but authority was to be obtain- 
fd from the Officer Commanding the men’s Agricultural Company before 
transfers were effected. 

Soldier labourers were entitled to such leave as was laid down in Army 
Regulations. During leave they would receive Army pay from their 
.Igriciiltflral Companies and they would not therefore receive any payment 
from the Agricultural Executive Committee during such absence. Leave 
was only to be granted when, in the opinion of the Committee, the labour 
mold be reasonably spared. 

It was found in practice that the training of men did not interfere 
with the output of the tractor and the bonus of los. for each man passed 
as competent was cancelled. 

Payment for soldier learners was to be the Agriculturnl Wages Board 
Minimum rate without bonus imtil they were considered competent. If 
m such rates had been fixed they were to be paid 25s. a week for two 
weeks, 30s. a week for two weeks, and then when competent 30s. a week 
and acreage bonus. Soldier learners might also be paid subsistence and 
travelling allowances on the same terms as competent labour. 

When, in accordance with the decision of the War Office in September 
1518 men of Category A were withdrawn from Agricultural Companies, 
‘pecuil exception was made in the cases of tho.se who were employed as 
iractor-driver.s, steam-plough drivers and threshing-eugiue drivers (l). 

Immediately after the armistice it was aiiuounced that all threshing- 
machine drivers, irrespective of category, who were then serving with 
the Home Forces would be released immediately on agricultural furlough (2), 
This provision affected some 250 to 300 men, who were to be distributed 
kim the Centres serving their coimties of origin. 

D. The Supply ami Training oj Horse Plouglmwn. 

Special arrangements were made at various times for the supply 
sad training of horse ploughmen. 

Thus, in March 1917, in view of the dearth not only of a-gciciilturai 
iaboiir, but in some districts of horses suitable for farm work, the .\rmy 
Council directed commanders of units in possession of draught horses or 
mules to arrange for the temporary loan of horses and drivers to fanners 
3 the vicinity of their stations who might reepuire such help (3). Payment 

ii) Journal of the Board of Apiculture, October 1918. 

(:) Journal of the Board of Agricuiture, November 1918. 

(.j) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March iqir. 
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would be required at the rate of 4s. per day for each horse for a working 
day of eight hours, farmers supplying without charge forage and where 
necessary stabling. Drivers were to be paid by the fanner at the rates 
already laid down by the Army Council. 

The arrangements made in July 1917 (i) in connection with the 
programme for increased cultivation for the igi8 harvest included the 
supply of : — 

(a) Horses with soldier ploughmen to be let out for fixed periods 
(according to scale) to farmers who were materially increasing their com 
area for 1918, but were unable to carry out the work without this assistance ; 

(fc) Horses with soldier ploughmen working in gangs equipped 
with necessary implements who would deal with small areas (less than 
eight acres) of corn land which farmers could-not undertake without 
such assistance ; 

(c) A limited number of experienced men to farmers who- had un- 
dertaken or would undertake to increase materially their acreage of com 
laud, but who could not do so without the help of experienced men, but 
had both horses and implements available for the purpose ; 

(li) A limited number of experienced men to farmers who without 
such assistance would have farm horses idle entailing a less area of their 
arable land being cultivated for the 1918 harvest. 

The details of the schemes for the supply of teams of horses do not 
here concern us, but it may be noted that a soldier or other ploughman 
was to be allotted to take charge of each team. When a team was lent 
to a farmer he was to find board and lodging for the ploughman and to pay 
him the local rate of wage for a skilled ploughman, deducting i6s. a week 
for his board and lodging. 

Assistance to the smaller larmcis was to be given by means of travel- 
ling gangs, consisting of a number of teams varying according to the amount 
of work to be done. Small gangs of three or four teams were to form a 
working unit and were to be placed in charge of a senior ploughman, who 
was to be paid 3s. a week more than the others. As far as possible a non- 
commissioned officer was to he selected as senior ploughman, if possessed 
of the necessary qualifications. 

When in September 1917 schemes were prepared for the training of 
tractor drivers and steam plough or threshing tackle men, a scheme was 
prepared at the same time for the training of horse ploughmen (2). K 
was pointed out that amongst the soldiers sent to the Distribution Centres 
would be found many who had had long experience of horses in towns, 
but who lacked agricultural knowledge. These men, after being taught 
to plough, etc., could be entrusted with the working of a team of horses. 
In some cases skilled ploughmen in charge of Government horses could 
be selected to give the course of training, but it would also be open to 
the Agricultural Executive Committees to make arrangements with some 


{1) Circular Letter eited in note (3), page 235. 
(2} Memorandum cited in note (3), page 236. 
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of ttifi best farmers who lM.d ploughing work in progress to have men taught 
by their own ploughmen. Under normal conditions the period of training 
was not to extend beyond 14 days. 

An alternative arrangement that had already been adopted by several 
Committees was to secure suitable land within easy reach of the Distri- 
bution Centre to be ploughed free of cost to the farmer. In this case 
one or two competent ploughmoi would be required to act as instructors 
and the requisite number of horses could be obtained for the purpose 
by the Committee under the Horse Scheme already referred to (i) , as well 
as ploughs, if these could not be borrowed. 

Where a man was being trained with one of the gang-ploughmen, 
or by a ploughman employed directly by the Committee, the ploughman 
might be paid a bonus of 5s. for each man taught. When the training 
was given by a farmer, he might be allowed the free services of the men 
undeigoing training for ordinary farm work when ploughing could not 
be done. 

It was obviously an advantage to the unskilled man to be trained 
in order that he might subsequently secure a higher rate of wages and it 
was also advisable to offer some further monetary inducement to become 
proficient in the shortest possible time. The Tood Production Department 
had therefore arranged that whilst any man was undergoing training 
in horse ploughing or tractor driving, and had to live away from his mil- 
itary depot, he should be paid only 215. per week (living-out rate), but 
when he was able to show proficiency in the work he should be paid a bonus 
of los. and thereafter be secured employment at the full rate of wages. 

Where soldiers were being trained in the vicinity of the Distribution 
Centre, returning to barracks each night and still remaining under military 
control, they would receive only their military pay during the period of 
training, but would be entitled to the los. bonus on passing the profici- 
ency test. 

The men were to be examined at the end of 14 days’ training and if 
a man was sufficiently advanced to enable him to be employed forthwith 
in the particular branch of work for which he had been trained, the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee was to grant him a certificate of proficiency. 
If it was considered that a further week’s training was essential before 
the soldier could become proficient arrangements were to be made for 
this to be given. On the other hand, if it were thought that the man 
was not likely to prove satisfactory even with this additional training, 
he was to be returned to the Distribution Centre, no bonus being payable 
in these circumstances. 

Schools for the training of horse ploughmen were quickly established 
in many counties and other counties sent out men to be trained by farm- 
ers (2). The former method was, however, considered the most satisfac- 

(1) See above, page 250, 

(2) Memorandum, dated 8 November 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
ot tke Board 0/ AgricuUure, December 1917) 
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tory as at the training schools the men could be trained with the horses 
with which they would be sent out under the horse scheme, and a closer 
control could be kept over the subsequent movements of the men. 

Apart from the soldiers trained as ploughmen on selected farms, about 
4,000 men were taught to plough at the 30 training schools established 
in the neighbourhood of Distribution Centres (i). 

When the War Office decided in September igi8 to withdraw men 
of Category A from Agricultural Companies the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture was able to arrange with them that 
soldier ploughmen who had recently been graded " A ” should not be 
withdrawn from the farms, even though substitutes had already been pro- 
vided by the Military Authorities (2). The War Office further agreed 
to make every effort to find an additional number of skilled ploughmen 
to assist in the autumn work. Ploughmen serving in the Army at home 
were to be sent out on two months’ agricultural furlough, if they could 
be made available. 


E. The Number of Soldier Labourers Employed, 

It was not until 1916 that soldier labourers were employed in large 
numbers. Towards the end of August of that year it was stated in Parlia- 
ment that under the new arrangement which had been advertized in 
the Press on 5 August (3) applications had been received up to midday 
on 9 August for 3,244 soldiers required to start work in the com harvest (4). 
The number of men required for general purposes applied for under the 
previous arrangement, which still continued, was largely in excess of that 
number and was increasing from day to day (5). During the period 
3 June to 28 July, 33,089 soldiers were applied for through the Labour 
Exchanges; these included many personal applications which could not 
possibly be granted, and 14,227 were supplied by the military authorities. 

In the Spring of 1917, 18,000 Category “ A ” ploughmen were released 
on furlough for two months to assist with spring cultivation, and in the 
autumn of the same year, 1,500 ploughmen were given furlough for three 
months. For the harvest of 1917 leave was given to 17,000 soldiers (6). 

In the first half of 1918 an inquiry was made into the wage's and 
conditions of employment in agriculture and some of the investigators 
stated in their reports the number of soldiers employed at that time in 


fi) Journal of the BoUrd of Agriculture, December 1918, 

(z) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture on 
16 October 1918 [Journal of the Board, of Agriculture, November 1918). 

(3) See above, page 235. 

{4) Reply by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agriciilture to a Question in 
the House of Commons, 21 August 1916 [Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September 1916). 

( 5 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September 1916, 

(6) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 
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(lifleient counties (1). Thus the number of soldiers employed in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire was reported to be 1,183 I in the Eindsey Division of 
Rfflcolnshire, 1,049 i Eesteven Division of Lincolnshire, 384 ; in 

I^icestershire, 1,149 i “ Rutland, 205 ; in Nottinghamshire, 843 ; in 
Derbyshire, 650 ; in Somersetshire, 1,580 ; in Cornwall, 977 ; in Gloucester- 
shire. 1.17® ' in Worcestershire, 950 ; in Shropshire, 888 ; in Warwick- 
shire, 1,156 ; in Staffordshire, about 1,000 ; in Cheshire, 1,350 ; in 
hancashire, 1,541 ; in Cumberland, about 900 ; in the North Riding 
nf Yorkshire, 941. 

At the be^nning of August 1918 the number of meu in Agricultural 
Companies was about 70,000 ( 2 ) and shortly after the armistice it 
was stated in Parliament that there were over 79,000 men in Agricultural 
Companies and that 5,000 ploughmen who were in medical category A 
had just been sent out on two months’ furlough (3). During the harvest 
30,000 soldiers had been supplied, of whom about 3,000 were still engaged 
on potato lifting. 

In December 1918 it was stated that apart from the men in Agricul- 
tural Companies there were 10,500 men temporarily engaged on seasonal 
work. There was one soldier employed on farm work to every nine civil- 
ian male workers (4). 

In spite of the fact that the majority of men available had no previons 
esperience of agricultnre, the employment of soldiers proved a success. 
Under the training given to them by their employers the unskilled men 
quickly became useful farm hands (5). The Report on the Wages and 
Conditions of Employment of Agricultural Labourers stated that though 
unfavourable opinions had been expressed by individual farmers whose 
experiences had been unfortunate, there could be no doubt that the soldiers 
had as a whole afforded most valuable assistance to agriculture (6). 

§ 3. Prisoners of war. 

An important source of labour during the last two years of the War 
MS found in the military prisoners of war. Arrangements were first 
made for their employment early in 1917 (7). A scheme was prepared 
hy the Board of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Army Council, 
under which all suitable prisoners of war, both military and civilian, 
'iho had any experience of agricultural woik were to be allotted to 

(i) \Va.gs 3 Conditions of Employment ih Agricultore, Vol, I: General Report 

II: Reports of Investigators. I^ndou, 1919. 
f-’j Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(i) Reply by (lie Uuder Secretary for War to a Question in the House of Commons, 

5 -November igi8 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December rgiS). 

( 4 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 

(d) Vol. I, page 48. 

(7) Circular I/ittcr, dated 16 January 1917, addressed by the Board of Agriculture to 
otinty War Agricultural Committees [Jmrnal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1917)- 
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the Board of Agriculture, as well a number of civilian prisoners of 
suitable physique who did not possess any previous agricultural exper- 
ience. 

The number available for Ei^land were to be distributed for agricoi. 
tural work in the several counties in such numbers as the Board of Agri- 
culture considered desirable. In the first place the Board would place 
75 prisoners at the disposal of each County War Agricultural Committee 
and any prisoners beyond this number would also be furnished in batches 
of 75. This was done with a view to economizing military guards. Ar- 
rangements were to be made for housing the prisoners in depots from 
which they could be sent in small working parties, consisting as a rule of 
not less than five men. Prisoners thus employed would remain under 
military control, guards being provided both at the depot where they 
were housed and for each working party. 

In selecting the district in which the prisoners allotted to any county 
could best be used, the Agricultural Committees were urged to bear in 
mind — 

[a) The necessity of some suitable building being available for use 
as a depot, in a central position, and capable of accommodating the pris- 
oners, and with other accommodation near by for housing the guard, 
about 35 in number, 

(i) That the prisoners could be employed only within a radius 
of about three miles from the depot, except in cases where special facil- 
ities were provided by employers or by the Government for the transit 
of prisoners and their guards beyond that distance. 

(c) That it was necessary that there should be sufficient work 
within the radius to keep at least 65 of the prisoners employed for a period 
of not less than two months. 

Application for prisoners of war was to be made to the Secretary 
of the War Agricultural Committee for the County. 

The prisoners were to be fed and boarded by the military authorities, 
Employers would not be required to provide any food for them. 

The rates of pay for day or piece work were to be fixed by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the W^ar Agricultural Committee with due regard 
to the rates of wage current in the locality for ordinary agricultural 
labourers. Two scales of pay were to be prepared, one for men having 
a previous knowledge of agriculture, and the other for the men lacking 
such experience. The scale when prepared was to be submitted to the 
Board of Agriculture for consideration. 

The prisoners were only to be employed during the hours of labom 
customary for agricultural labourers in the district and no work was to 
be performed by them on Sundays, except the milking or tending of live 
stock, or attention to produce grown under glass, and this only provided 
the prisoner were not engaged for more than two hours in all. 

Employers were required to pay the sum due for the hire of prisoners 
of war to the officer, or other authorized person, at the depot on the Mon- 
day or Tuesday following the week of employment. 
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Employers were not to be liable to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

In addition to ordinary work of cultivation, prisoners might be em- 
ployed in connection with the scouring or clearing of water-courses and 
iitches where neglect of such work was likely to prove detrimental to 
adjoining agricultural land, or other useful work which had a direct 
beating on the increased production of food stuffs in the immediate future. 

Owing to the very large demands which were made by Government 
departments for the employment of combatant prisoners of war on work 
of urgent national importance, it was not fotmd possible immediately 
to allocate prisoners for agricultural work under this scheme. Permission 
was, however, accorded to employ in r^riculture a few prisoners who had 
been allocated to various forms of work, but could not for the moment 
be employed thereon (r). 

In June 1917, however, anangements were made whereby a consider- 
able number of military prisoners was rendered available fot agricul- 
tural work or for carrying out drainage schemes which were hkely to in- 
crease production for the 1918 harvest{2). In special cases the size of the 
batches of prisoners could be reduced to not less than 40 men and the 
guard was calculated at one third of the number of prisoners sent. 

Early in igrS the Government decided that a large number of Ger- 
man prisoners, selected as being skilled ploughmen, should be sent to- 
England to assist in the ploughing and subsequent cultivation of the ad- 
ditional land to be cropped in time for the 1918 harvest and a scheme was 
prepared by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture (3). 
Groups of from 30 to 40 men were to be sent to four or five selected places 
in each county to assist with ploughing and other tillage operations within 
a radius of about five miles from each centre. 

The group of prisoners was to be housed in suitable depots selected 
by the Food Production Department, after consultation with the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees, and approved by the War Office. As 
far as possible centres were to be formed near a market town and railway 
station. The premises for housing the prisoners were to be acquired 
and adapted by the War Office, who would be responsible for the control, 
feeding, etc,, of the prisoners. 

The prisoners were to be guarded whilst at the depot, but during 
the day they would be sent out without guards in gangs of four or five 
to work under the supervision of an English soldier ploughman or police- 
man ploughman (who would take part in the work and be known as 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Febniary 1917. 

(2) Circuiar I,etter, dated 20 June 1917, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 

(3) Notice issued by the Food P*rQductiou Departmeut of the Board of AgriEulture, and 
Memoranda, dated 22 January 1918 and 28 January 1918, issued *by the Food Production 
bepartaent to County War Agricultural Executive Committees. War Office Letter, dated 
17 January 1918 [Journal of the Board of AgricuUwe,'Pt:bxu&ry igii). 
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“ gang foreman ’’) with teams of horses supplied by the Food Productioa 
Department, or singly to farmers in the locality who were short of plough- 
men. The necessary farm implements were to be supplied by the Food 
Production Department and forage for the horses by the Army Service 
Corps. 

While the Country Agricultural Executive Committee would be le. 
sponsible for organizing the work to be undertaken by gang teams (mak- 
ing contracts with farmers, collecting dues, etc.) they were recommended 
to delegate the work to the District Committee in whose area the depot 
was situated, or, if more than one rural district was served from the centre, 
to allocate the teams between the District Committees interested, making 
each responsible for keeping the teams allotted fully employed. 

In order to give more time to the Executive or District Committees 
to organize the work, it was arranged to supply only half the number 
of horses in the first instance. This gave an opportunity of testing the 
proficiency of all the prisoners as ploughmen and of arranging for the 
exchange of any proved to be unskilled, before the remainder of the horses 
were despatched. 

For work within easy reach of the depot the horses were to be stabled 
near at hand, but for work on land situated further away teams were to 
be stabled as neat as possible to their work, and a soldier would be bil- 
leted neat by to take charge of them. 

The prisoners required to man the teams in outlying districts were 
to be transferred to and from the depot each day in some suitable vehicle 
or when possible by train. Whilst away from the depot they were to be 
in charge of the gang foreman and to be supplied with suitable rations for 
their midday meal. 

For each depot a non-commissioned officer, not above the rank of 
corporal, was to be employed to supervize the despatch of gangs each 
day in accordance with the instructions received from the District Com- 
mittee. He was also to be charged with the keeping of weekly records 
of the work done by each gang and of the forage issued, and With the care 
of implements, was to report cases of sickness among the horses and to be 
generally responsible for the discipline of the gang foremen. Any slack- 
ness or misbehaviour of prisoners while out at work was to be reported 
to the non-commissioned officer in charge of prisoners of war. 

For ploughing undertaken at piece-rates the farmers were to be 
charged according to the scale already fixed for team ploughing, and for 
subsequent tillage operations according to a scale to be drawn up by the 
Agricultural Executive Committee and approved by the Food Produc- 
tion Department. 

A farmer in the vicinity of a depot' who desired the services of one 
or two prisoner ploughmen for a few days to work teams which would 
otherwise be standing idle was to be supplied with such men provided 
convenient arrangements could be made for handing over the prisoners 
each day to the farmer and for their return to the depot before dark. 
In such cases the farmer was to be made responsible for the safe custody 
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of the prisoners during the day, and was to pay the Executive Committee 
for their labour.at the rate of 5^. per hour. 

Prisoners for whom horses had not been supplied could be employed 
in wangs of four or five on ordinary agricultural work, such as hedging, 
ditching, etc., within a five-mile radius of the depot. The farmer em- 
plojing them was to be charged at the current rates payable locally for 
ordinary civilian labour, with a minimum of '^d. per hour, 

Farmers desiring to employ prisoner of war ploughmen or agricultural 
labourers as whole-time workers, boarding and lodging them on the farm, 
ffere allowed to do .so subject to the approval of General Officer Commanding 
in Chief of the Command. Not more than three prisoners of war could 
be allotted to any one employer without special. sanction. 

Under this scheme the farmer was required to employ the prisoners 
of war for at least a fortnight. He was to be responsible for their safe 
custody and was to take due precaution to prevent them from being in- 
terfered with by 'the inhabitants. He was to house them in .healthy, 
comfortable and warm premises and to supply straw to fill palliasses as 
well as the necessary cooking utensils, crockery, artificial light, facilities 
for washing, etc. Clothing and bedding would be supplied by the Govern- 
ment. Three meals were to be provided per day and in no case on a less 
generous scale than that of an ordinary civilian farm labourer, In case 
of medical assistance being required the employer was to call in the local 
practitioner and the fees would be paid to the doctor direct by the State. 

For the men's services the employer was to pay to the Commandant 
of the prisoners of war camp from which they were drawn at the minimum 
rate of 25s. per week, subject to deductions of (a) 15s. per week in respect 
of board and lodging, and {h) such further sum as the Commandant might 
direct to be paid each week by the farmer to the prisoner of war. The 
rate of payment to the State for overtime work was to be assessed by the 
Commandant after consultation with the Agricidtural Executive Committee 
and would not be less than the local overtime rate for civilian labour. 

The normal rate of pay for a prisoner of war was to be id. per hour. 
For those who had shown proficiency and industry the Agricultural Exec- 
utive Committee could recommend payment at the rate of i ^>d- 
hour. Non-commissioned officers who volunteered for such work were 
to be given 2d. per hour. For overtime prisoners were to be paid at 
the usual hourly rate of working pay. No extra remuneration could 
be given to pri.soners of war by their employers. 

For the hay and corn harvests of 1918 special arrangements were 
made for the employment of prisoners of war(l). All prisoners in agri- 
cultural camps and at least 50 per cent, of the prisoners employed on land 
reclamation work were to be made available for harvest work. After 
the requirements of the neighbourhood had been .supplied, the surplus 
"ere to be sent out in migratory gangs. 


(i) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agricul- 
turi;‘ ly June iyi8 {Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, July 1918). 
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Government Departments employing prisoners were also asked to 
release as many as possible for harvest work. Such prisoners were to be 
en^iloyed as far as possible in the neighbourhood of their working camps 
but any surplus would be available for employment in migratory gangs 
Other prisoners, sent directly from parent camps, were to be temporarily 
placed by the War Office at the disposal of the Agricultural Executive 
Committees for the formation of additional gangs. 

Each migratory gang was to consist of ten prisoners and two guards. 
The Executive Committee was to decide where each gang was to be located 
for harvest work, but gangs were not to be worked witlin five miles of the 
coast without the express sanction of the Area Commandant, not in the 
vicinity of an aerodrome, munition works or other important militarv 
or naval station. Nor could they be worked in a neighbourhood served 
by a schoolboy camp or women’s agricultural camp. 

The Executive Committee was to select and secure accommodation 
for each gang consisting of not more than 12 (10 prisoners and two guards) 
in a suitable lock-up building with a sufficient supply of good water at 
a fixed price of per head per night. Where such accommodation 
could not be secured a suitable site for the erection of one or two tents 
was to be obtained at a cost not exceeding id. per head per night. 
Where gangs greater than 12 were required the local Quartering Committee 
was to be consulted as to their housing. The military authorities would 
provide the necessary tents and stoves and the prisoners would be pro- 
vided with palliasses, blankets, mess-tins and cooking utensils. 

Each farmer employing prisoners was to be required to provide a 
suitable mid-day meal at his own expense. Tea, coffee, cocoa or milk 
might be given, but not intoxicants. Apart from this meal, rations for 
the prisoners and guard were to be supplied by the military authorities. 

The following charges were fixed for prisoner labour : — 

(n) Whilst employed on hay harvesting ; qs. 6d. per day of 10 
hours (excluding meal times). 

ifi) Whilst employed ou com or potato harvesting : 3s. (d. to 6s. M. 
per day of 10 hours (excluding meal times). 

(c) Whilst employed on ordinary agricultural work owing to harvest 
work being stopped in the locality ; The existing rate of pay for prisoners 
employed on agricultural work in the county, less one halfpenny per hour 
to meet part of the cost incurred by the farmer in providing the mid- 
day meal and refreshments. 

[d) When employed overtime on haysel or com harvest : 8 d. per hour 

These charges were to be paid to a representative of the Agricultural 
Executive Committee, who handed over the amounts to the Commandants 
of the prisoners of war camps concerned after deducting the sums paid 
for the accommodation of prisoners and guard, and is. in the pound 
on the full amoimt received for the prisoners’ work. The latter deduc- 
tion was intended to meet the costs to which the Committee would be put 
in connection with the scheme. 
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Some modifications were made in this scheme a month later (i). 
Xhe War Oflice were not able to agree to the mid-day mfial being provided 
I |,y the farmer and it was arranged that rations to include the mid-day 
I Jieal should be provided by the Military Authorities. The Food Produc- 
tioii Department of the Board of Agriculture , requested that the ordinary 
scale of rations laid down for prisoners should be increased for men em- 
ployed for long hours daily on harvest work. 

The following revised scale of charges was fixed for prisoners when 
employed on com or potato harvest work ; 7s. for a day of 10 hours, ex- 
cluding meal-times, in the counties of Cambridge, Essex, Huntingdonshire, 
Isle of Ely, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Soke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the 
East and West Ridings of Yorkshire and Rntland, and 6s. for a day of 10 
tours in the remaining counties of England and Wales, 

In October 1918 there were 330 depots in various parts of the country 
from which prisoners of war were sent out daily for agricultural work {2). 
Each of these depots contained 30 or more prisoners of war. Many pris- 
oners at the depots claimed to be skilled threshing machine drivers and 
feeders. It was, therefore, possible that threshing sets could he worked 
I wholly by^ prisoner labour within a three to five-mile radius of the depots. 

[ If in any particular depot the skilled men required were not available, men 
of the required type could be transferred from another depot where there 
was a surplus. In the event of owners of idle machines being unwilling 
to employ prisoners as drivers or feeders, the Food Production Depart- 
ment urged the Agricultural Exeaitivc Committees to consider whether 
the machine should be taken over and worked by prisoner labour under 
their control. 

Provision was also made for the formation of migratory gangs for 
threshing work. At the conclusion of the com harvest the prisoners of 
war belonging to non-agricultuial camps were withdrawn, but anangements 
were made to replace them by prisoners from parent camps, and the gangs 
were allowed to remain out for any urgent agricultural work such as 
threshing (3). 

For the employment of prisoners of war in migratory gangs a slightly 
retised scheme was issued in December 1918 (4). Hostilities having 
ceased, British civilian labour was becoming available by reason of the 
do.sing of the munition factories, aerodromes, etc., and care required to be 

(1) Memorandum, dated 17 July, 1918, issued by the Food Production Department 6f 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of the 
l^oard of Agriculture, August 1918). 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture. 
14 October 1918 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, November 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 25 October 1918, issued by the Food Production Department 
Of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
0/ the Board of Agriculture, November 1918). 

(4) Memorandum, dated 6 December 1918, issued by the Food t’roduction Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Execurive Committees {Journal 
^fthe Board of Agriculture, January 1919). 
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taken that prisoner labour should not interfere with the employment of 
British civilians who desired to take-up or return to farm work. Commit- 
tees were accordingly urged to dispense with prisoners in any district 
where available civilian labour could be placed. 

In the revision of the scheme which was made at this time, the prin- 
cipal modification was that payment for accommodation, fuel and lighting 
and any expenses incurred in the conveyance of the equipment and rations 
were to be made by the Agricultural Executive Committees, which could 
deduct these expenses from the moneys received in payment for the sew- 
ices of the prisoners before handing them over to the Commandants. In 
no case was more than id. per head per night to be paid for accommodation. 

A further slight modification in the scheme was made in Februan- 
igrg, when it was laid down that where the farmer was responsible 
for guarding the prisoners of war during the hours of work, the rate 
payable by the farmer for their services might be reduced by ^d. per 
day per prisoner and that a similar abatement might be allowed where 
prisoners of war were fetched over one mile by the farmer or by soldiers 
of agricultural companies in his employment (i). 

The total number of prisoners of war employed on agricultural work 
in January 1919 was 30,679(2). At the beginning of September 1919, 
when repatriation was decided upon, there were employed 19,319 prisoners 
going out daily to work from 321 agricultural camps, 1,735 prisoners 
boarded out with farmers, 1,008 prisoners sent out from parent camps, 
and 3,041 prisoners working in migratory gangs. The total number 
employed at that date was 25,103. 

Tlie general repatriation of prisoners was arranged to take place at 
the rate of 400 daily, but was seriously delayed by the railway strike. 
By December, however, all prisoners boarded out with farmers, or working 
in migratory gangs or from parent camps had been repatriated, as well 
as about 15,000 of the men working from the agricultural camps, of which 
over 200 had been closed. The remainder were repatriated as rapidly 
as circumstances permitted. 

Though the Enquiry into Wages and Conditions of Employment in 
Agriculture revealed some difference of opinion amongst the farmers as 
to the value of prisoner labour, on the whole it appears to have given 
satisfaction. As was pointed out by the Investigator for Sussex, they 
were young, strong and efficient workers, many of whom had been .accus- 
tomed to work on the land {3). The help given by the prisoners of war 
during the 1919 harvest went far to overcome the difficulties which arose 
through the withdrawal of the soldier labourers (4). 

(1) Army Council In.struction, dated 25 February rgrg {Journal of the Board of Agrrcul- 
lure, March 1919). 

(2) Journal of the Foard December 1919. 

Wages Conditions of Employmentin Agriculture. Vol. I : General Report', 

50. Vol. II: Reports OF Investigators, page 341. 

f4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1919. 
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§ 4. Interned civieians. 

A small number of interned civilians (or, as they were officially called’ 
civilian prisoners of war):weie also employed on the land. A scheme for 
([leir employment was prepared by the Home Office as early as June 1916(1)1; 
It was proposed to choose certain civilian prisoners of war from the intern- 
ment camps, who had good records and were trustworthy men as far as 
was known, to release them on parole and to send them on suitable Condi- 
tions to such employers of agricultural lahour in non-prohibited areas as 
iiught apply for them. The men chosen would not be German ; they 
■fonld be subjects of ,\ustria-Hungary or of Turkey. They would be able 
to speak at any rate a little English, -or if there were men otherwise suitable 
who could not speak English, it might be possible to arrange to send a 
small group of three of four with an interpreter. It would be possible 
in many, if not in most, cases to send men already accustomed to farm 
work. Where they were not accustomed the men would at any rate be 
able-bodied and used to manual labour. 

The employer was to lodge the prisoner on his premises, to feed him, 
and to pay him at the usual rate paid in the district to English agricultural 
labourers, deducting the cost of his Ixiard and lodging at the rate of los, 
a week. 

On receipt of an application a selected man would be despatched as 
(pickly as possible to the applicant’s address, free of cost to the applicant. 
Should the man in any way misconduct himself, or should the employer 
have other reasonable ground for wishing to terirunate the employment, 
he was to inform the police, who would take the man back to camp, also 
free of cost to the employer. 

The conditions of payment were slightly modified before the end of 
the 5’ear, the employer being allowed to deduct from the wages paid the 
tost of the man’s board and lodging at the rate of 12s. yi. per week (2). 
They were further modified in July 1917, when the Home Office agreed 
that when a man was paid a wage of 25s. a week or over, the amount to 
be deducted in respect of the cost of board and lodging might be increased 
to 15s, a week (3). 

'Ihe provision- whereby civilian prisoners could not be employed in 
prohibited areas was modified in May 1917 to the extent that, although 
they could not be released for work in prohibited areas in counties on the 
Hast Coast, their employment in prohibited areas elsewhere would be con- 

(1) Memorandum i>repared by the Home Office and sent on 26 June 191O by the Board 
-^icuiture to County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 

July 1916). 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture, 12 December 1916 {Journal of ike Board 
'>! Agriculture, January 1917). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 25 July 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal. 

’/ the Board of Agriculture, August 1917). 
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sidered, provided certain special conditions were observed (i). At this 
time it was stated that there were over 500 civilian prisoners employed 
in agriculture. 

The interned civilians gave every satisfaction to their employers. 
The farmers stated that the men were invariably willii^ and useful and 
gave no trouble whatever (2). 

J, K. M. 


{To be continued). 


(1) Journal of the Board of ‘Agriculture, May 1917. 

(2) Notice issued hy the Board of Agricuiture, 12 December 1916 {Journal of /Ar- Boari 
of AiricuUuu, January 1917). 
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SOURCES: 
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ximo, I* s^rie, No. 65. Li=ibon, i April 1919. 

Decreto n. 4.523 (3 May 1918) aprovando o regulamento dos servicos da Dire^Xo do 

Cr^ITO E das INSTITUI96ES SoCtAIS AGRICOLAS, ANEXO AO UESMO DECRETO, — Diatio 
do Govirno, i* serie, No.' 145. Lisbon, r July 1918. 

Decreto n. 5.219 aprovando as pari^ 1 e ll do regulabiento do credito e das jnsutui- 

96ES SOCIAIS AGRfCOLAS, REFERENTES AO CREDITO ACRfCOLA wdrUO E AOS SINDICATOS 
•tgricolas e dr pecuaria e suas umioes. — Diario do Govhno. i* s^rie, No. 47. Lis- 
bon, 9 January 1919. 

PoRTARiA. N. 1. 729 (26 February 1919), M-andando poblicar as instru?6es e modelos de 
ESTAXUXOS PARA A ORGANIZA?Ao DAS CAIXAS DO CRtolTO AGRICOLA mGtUO, ANEXA 5 A 
MESMA PORTARIA — Diario do Govirno, i* sOTe,No, 67. Lisbon, 3 April 1919. 

Decreto n. 7.032 (16 October 1920), convertendo a Associacao Central da agriculitra 
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Decreto n. 6.925 (7 ^ptember 1920) insemndo vasias dtsposi^es s6bre concessoes de 

CRiaJITO AS CAEtAS DE CrEDITO AQKICO^ SHSTUO E CIUANDO UN PONDO DE 5,000 CO^tqs 
PARA AS OPERATES DE CREDITO ACIti(X>LA A EFECTUAR COM AS RESPECTIVAS CAKAS 
Diario do Govimo, i* s^ie, No. 178. Lisbc^, 10 September 1920. 

Bolelim do Ministerio de Agricoliura, pnbtkado pela Dire^^ Gexal da lustru^ao As^ricola 
AnoII, Nos. 7 to 12, January to July 1920 — Imprensa Nacional, Lisbon, 1921. 
Boletim da Associofdo Central da AgricuUura Portu;itesa, Vols. XXI and XXJI. Lisbon 
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Annuaire International db legislation agricole, from 1915 1920. — International 

Institute of ,^3iculture, Rome. 

The aim of the present enquiry is the examination of the various 
measures that have been adopted in Portugal, during the European war 
and in the first years after the war, in respect to agricultural co-operation, 
with the object of encouraging the spirit of association in the rural classes 
and thus of rendering more intensive the national agricultural production. 

Before proceeding to this enquiry it will not be out of place to say a 
few words about the origin and development of agricultural co-operation 
in Portugal and about all those forms of similar associations that are eiigag. 
ed in the task of increasing cultivation, among which the co-oioerative 
agricultural credit banks and the agricultural syndicates occupy the first 
place. 

The first forms of co-operation in Portugal date back to very early 
times, and liad as objective labour of one kind or another. Of these rudi- 
mentary co-oiierative soijeties there are still some examples in the pro- 
vinces of Douro and Minho, consisting of as.sociations of a limited number 
of persons who have at their disposal enough capital to make it imssible 
for them to buy the necessary raw material for the manufacture of a cer- 
tain product, and also to hire a small piece of land 01.1 which to carry’ on 
their industry. Once the goods are finished, they are divided between 
the members and the association is dis,so!ved. 

In rtiditinn to these early forms of co-operative societies, which are 
so in the full sense of the word, we find, on pushing our enquiry back into 
history, other organizations and associations, wliicli though not co-operative 
in the strict sense of the term have nevertheless mutual aid in view in 
respect to the rural population and to agriculturists. The influence of these 
organizations on rural economy has been most valuable, as they have 
formed as it were a bridge between the primitive forms of co-operation 
and the more modem forms represented bj' the co-operative agricultural 
credit banks already mentioned. 

The associations to which we have just referred are the Misericordiiis 
and the Celleiros. 

The Misericordias, a. royal foundation, date from 1498. Then 
aitt^was the succouring of tlic poor, the sick and prisoners. By a decree 
of 23 June 1778 the Misericvrdia of Bisbon was empowered to grant leans 
to any person who should be prepared to undertake the clearing land 
These powers were afterwards extended to all the Misericordias of the 
Kingdom by the laws of 32 June 1866 and of 37 July 1877. They were 
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jjjtiiorized to open actual credit banks which had power to giant loans, 
oiiaranteed either by a pledge, or by securities, or by a mortgage. 

’ The Cdkiros, founded some years later, were charitable institutions 
(if the regular kind, established for the object of advancing the farmers a 
certain quantity of cereals^ which was to be repaid at the end of the year 
ivith a quantity more as interest. The decrees of 14 October 1852 
and 30 July 1854 reorganized them and altered their constitution. They 
•loiuired the cliaracter of true agricultural Monts-de-Piete and transform- 
ed their loans in kind into loans in cash. Their operations were further 
estended by the decree of 30 September 1893 to the sale of fertilizers to 
farmers. 

It was enacted by another law of 7 July 1898, that the administration 
(if the Cellciros was to pass into the lands of societies devoting their capit- 
al to the benefit of agriculture. The same law authorized loans for per- 
iods of eleven months for purchase, sale and hire of agricultural imple- 
llKIltS. 

The societie.s were also authorized to set up General Agricultural 
Warehouses. 

The law of 1898 granted to municipalities and to parish councils, 
administering the Celkiros Commims, special privileges such as perman- 
ent e.'remption from duties of every kind, transport facilities, free analy- 
sis in the State laboratories of produce stored, etc. 

.Among the first forms of co-operative societies are the savings banks 
and credit banks, which might be real co-operative societies with limi- 
ted or milimited liability, a fixed or variable number of members and 
an initial capital built up by the share subscriptions of members. They 
took charge of the deposits of their memlrers and of other persons, and paid 
s fixed interest on such deposits, and in their turn they .granted loans 
bi’.t only to their members. On these loans they charged an interest a 
little above wliat they allowed on deposits. Usually there was no dividend 
for the members, for in the majority of cases the profits went to benevolent 
schemes and to building up reserves. 

The first of these banks was founded in 1856 at Angra do Heroisino 
31 the Azores, and is still in existence, as is that of AxTeiro, also an old foimda- 
ilafioii. 

Among the other forms of associations, we will mention the co-opera- 
live vine.growers’ societies {Cans sociaes), established by decrees of 14 June, 
311(1 -7 September 1901, with the aim of improving the making of wine, 
and the Co-ojierative Union of PortuguesJ Vinegrowers, originating from 
the laws of iS September, i October and i Decemlier 190S. 

There has been no great development of any of these different forms 
“1 agricultural co-operation liut they liave given rise to two great systems 
T agricultural co-operation and association, represented by tbe co-opera- 
Itve agricultural credit banks and by the agricultural syndicates. The 
5 tst are properly speaking co-operative societies operating exclusively in 
(he sphere of agricultural credit. The second, though not constituted 
(3 co-operative form, are agriailtural mutual aid associations, which 
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undertake extensive and valuable co-operative business, in conjunction witl 
the banks, with which, as we shall see, they have a close connection. 

We will now examine separately the organization of these institutions 
as based on the laws that brought them into being, and as affected by the 
measures adopted by the Portuguese government during the war. 

$ I. The CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS: 

THEIR ORGANIZATION AND THEIR WORKING. 

The institutions of a co-operative type and the as.sociations we 
have mentioned were obviously inadequate to meet the needs of agticul- 
ture and although measures were constantly passed for their better organ- 
ization, it was generally realized that new organizations were needed, 
likely to promote extended cultivation and the employment of more 
modem methods of tilling the soil. 

The law of 18 September 1908, article 49, was framed to meet these 
needs. It was there laid down tliat an agreement was to be made betweai 
the Government and the Bank of Portugal, with a view to the creation in 
the latter of a special department for agricultural credit operations. With 
this object, the law in question increased the total amount of notes ia 
circulation, allowing the Bank to issue 385,000,000 instead of 360,000,000, 
it being understood that the additional amount was to be kept for agri- 
cultural credit operations. 

This same law also fixed the rate of interest on the loans, as not to 
exceed five per cent. , and it was also laid down that the period of the loans was 
not to he more than six month-s. This term could be renewed for a period 
of six or three months, when special circumstances called for such extension. 

The power conferred by the articles of this law was exactly wlxat was 
needed to bring the most competent persons in Portugal to the point ol 
finding a speedy solution to the problem of agricultural credit, a problem 
which concerned the economy of the whole country. In fact after various 
proposals which for special reasons did not become formulated as law, 
the decree of 2 March 1911, drawn up by the Minister of Fomenlo, Sigum 
Brito Camacho, and MM. D. Luis de Castro, the younger Moieira, and 
Joato H. UlHch, was well received and passed. But many dilbculties 
ensued when this decree, thoroughly modem in conception, was put into 
application. This was due to the distrust with which the rural classes 
regarded the innovations it introduced. Another decree, therefore, 
dated 30 Jrme 1914, while nottliscarding the principles that informed the 
earlier decree, Brought in new provisions, intended to facilitate the develop- 
ment of agricultural credit, through the medium of the banks of which 
we have already spoken.- 

The co-operative agricultural credit banks were founded by the 
decree of 2 March 1911, already mentioned, amended by the law No. 215 
of 30 June 1914, in accordance with the suggestions made by the competent 
authorities to the Government in consequence of the results of the appli- 
cation of the first decree. 
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-riiey are of the nature and character of co-operative societies with 
jjlimited membership, and they can be constituted under any of the fol- 
lowing forms : 

1. Banks with habihty limited to members’ capital. 

2. Banks with unlimited joint and several liability of all the 

oieuibers. 

3. Banks with mixed liability limited for some of the members and 
unlimited for the other members. 

Membership of these banks is open to : 

1. Agriculturists genuinely working on land within the same 
alniinistrative area as the bank and eligible for membership of an agri- 
cultural syndicate in operation in the same district. 

2. The agricultural syndicates in operation in the locality of the 
headquarters of the bank. 

3. All the agricultural associations whose sphere of action lies within 
that of the bank, ehgible for membership of the local agricultural syndicate, 
ind not receiving nor having the right to receive special subsidies from the 
State, and unable to apply more than 50 per cent, of their profits to their 
hmds. 

The objects of these hanks are : 

1. To lend members the capital they require, strictly for agricultural 
piirpo.ses ; 

2. To receive as loans from the Slate, from members or fn)m other 
persons, capital for employment in agricultural credit operations ; 

3. To receive money on deposit, for withdrawal on notice or at 
sight, equally .from members or from other persons, as against payment of 
interest at an agreed rate, not exceeding four per cent, per annum. 

Capital. — In conformity with the two constituting laws, the capital 
of the co-operative agricultural credit banks is represented : 

1. For the banks with unlimited liability, by the contributions and 
entrance fees paid by members, by profit* accniing from loans made to 
members, by bequests, gifts, grants or subsidies, which they receive 
gratuitously. 

2. For the banks with limited liability, by the society's capital as 
represented by the share certificates issued by the banks, by half the 
profits accruing from the loans made to members, "by bequests, by gifts, 
ty grants and subsidies, received gratuitously. 

3. For the banks of a mixed type, the capital is made up of contri- 
htions and entrance fees paid by the members whose li.ability is unli- 
mited, of the capital represented by the share certificates issued, half 
of the profits accruing from loans made to the members, and of bequests, 
gifts, grants 'or subsidies received gratuitously. 

Whatever its form of constitution, no bank may ask for or accept 
tapital of which the total exceeds the amount of the society's credit. 

Credit Basis. — The basis of credit of the co-operative agricultu- 
ral credit banks varies according to the form of constitution : 

I. For banks with unlimited liability, the basis of the society’s ere- 
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dit is the sum of the capital of the bank in question and half the val- 
ue of the rural and urban property of the members, ofiered by them 
in accordance with the special rules laid down by the law; 

2. For co-operative agricultural credit banks with limited liabilitv 
the basis of the society’s credit is double amount of its capital ; 

3. For banks of a mixed type the basis of the society’s credit is 
double the capital of the bank, the contribution and entrance fees paid 
by the members whose liability is unlimited, half the value of the rural 
and urban property belonging to the members with unlimited liabilih 
and offered by them in accordance with the provisions of the law; 

Loans to Members. — Sums lent by the banks to their members 
can only be applied as follows : 

1. Purcliase of seed, of plants, of insecticides, of fertilizers, of fodder, 
of implements, of carting requisites, of vaccines, serums and other mater- 
ials required in tire care of livestock ; 

2. Payment of wages of farm hands, whether by the day or 
otherwise ; 

3. Payment of dues, rent and other charges falling on agricultural 
undertakings, payment of duties and land-taxes on cultivated lands: 

4. Payment of mortgage debts, not exceeding lOOO 8 in amount, 
the interest on which is more than six per cent, encumbering ntral property 
and also the redemption of rents on land held in emphyteusis provided 
that, including the percentage payable to the head-landlord when the 
emphyteusis is sold and other dues, they do not exceed 4008. 

5. Discounting of warrants issued on farm produce, stored in the 
General Agricultural Warehouses. 

6. The carrying out of work that by increasing the value of the pro- 
perty makes the fanning of it more profitable, 

Loans to .-issocialims. — Sums lent by banks to affiliated associations 
can only be applied as follows : 

1. To production, manipulation, preservation, improvement and sale 
of agricultural produce, to the insurance of agricultural macliir.ery, plant, 
produce, live-stock, or to the payment of losses incurred in cases when the 
associations are exclusively agricultural insurance societies ; 

2. To the purcliase, upkeep, use and improvement of plant forn,!;!!- 
cultural industries warehouses, work-shops and carting requirements ; 

3. To the purchase of implements and machinery necessary to* 
fanning operations carried on collectively. 

Duration of the Loans. — By the terms of the law No, 215, 1914. 
duration of the loans is one year for loans made to agriculturists timler 
heads i, 2, 3, 5, and for those granted to associations luider heads 1 ami ,1- 
renewable for another year when circuni.st;mces demand : ' the period 
fifteen years for loans made to agriculturists under heads 4 and 6, and 
loans to associations under head 2. 

Rale of Interest on the Loans. — The rate of interest on the loans made 
by the co-operative agricultural credit banks to their members cami"t 
exceed five percent, per annum. No interest is paid on loans forthc payiu™* 
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0f mortgage debts, for the carrying out of operations calculated to increase 
tlie value of the property, or for the purclase, upkeep, and improvement 
of plant for agricultural industries, warehouses, etc. The interest and 
sinking fund, taken together, must not exceed six per cent, per annum, 
■in the case of loans made for a period of 15 years. 

, State Funds for Agrictdiural Credit. — By the terms of the laws estab- 
lishing agricultural credit, the Government puts at the disposal of this 
credit a Special Fund consistingof thecreditopenedbythe Bank of Portugal 
for the Council of Agricultural Credit with the guarantee of the State, and 
up to a certain sum fixed by agreement with the Government. This sum 
irmst be divided among the banks and devoted exclusively to agricultural 
credit operations. 

There is besides a Reserve Fund, created by the law No. 215 dated 30 
June 1914, and modified, as we shall see later, by another decree, 

This re.serve fund is intended to cover losses that may have been in- 
curred by the State over credit operations undertaken in pursuance of the 
law. The said fund is built up from the profits accruing from the opera- 
tions carried out by the co-operative agricultural credit banks, with a 
deduction ' for the charges and commission by the provisions of the law 
due to the Bank of Portugal. 

The co-operative agricultural credit banks are under liabihty to repay 
the vState in full the capital sums lent to them. The guarantee as regards 
the State is the society’s capital. 

Sfitfe Inspection and Control. — By the terms of the two laws of 1912 
and 1914, a special commission called Junta dc Cridiio agricola has the 
task of dividing the special agricultural credit funds among the banks, 
ol supervizing the application of the grant, and of overlooking all agri- 
cultural credit institutions organized and regulated by the law. This 
commission is composed of a member of the Upper Council of Agriculture, a 
member of the Central Association of Portuguese Agriculture, a member of 
the Society of the d^ricultural Sciences, a member of the Portuguese Society 
of Veterinary Medicine, and of three managers of co-operative agricultural 
credit tanks. 

.[rca of Operations of the Banks. — The co-operative agricultural credit 
banks have a local character and their sphere of action cannot go beyond 
the limits of the commune. However, the constituting law authorizes 
the federation of tanks of several coimnunes of the same district, the es- 
tablishment of district tanks and the federation of these latter, so as to 
form a central ajAultural credit bank with a Lisbon office and working 
® close connectiomwith the Central Association of Portuguese Agriculture, 

§ 2, Measures taken during the war on beii.uf 

or THE CO-OPERATIVE -AGRICULTURAL CREDIT RANKS. 

After this brief description of the organization arid working of the 
tn-operative agricultural credit banks, and of the statutory regulations 
Sovcriiiiig them in accordance, with the pre-war legislation, we shall now 
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examine the measures adopted during the war and immediately after 
to meet the special needs of agriculture created by the exceptional 
emergency. 

Measures in resfect io State Funds for Agricultural Credit. — Experience 
had shown that the capital put at the disposal of the hanks by the State 
was insufficient to meet the increased demands for money, on the patt.ot 
the hanks, for the loans they had to negotiate with the agriculturists, 
who found it imperative to resort to credit on account of the rise in the 
price of certain indispensable adjuncts to agriculture. Thus by the law of 
30 June 1917, No. 719, the Special Fund for Agricultural Credit, which 
by the terms of the decree of 2 March 1911 came to 1,500,000$, was raised 
to 2,000,000$. This increase, however, was not enough to meet the credit 
demands of the banks, and so by another decree of 25 May 1918 this fund 
had to be raised to 5,000,000$. 

The regular working of the agricultural credit banks, and the punctual 
repayments made by the banks to the State, pointed to the reduction oi 
the Reserve Fund, which, as we have said, had been created by the decree 
of 2 March 1911, at the rate of 200,000$, and then kept at that level by 
the amending law No. 215 of 30 June 1914. As a matter of fact, during 
a period of more than eight years, and with a tum-over of 5,615,981.865, 
there had never been any toss affecting the State, either as regarded 
capital or interest. 

This reduction was provided for by the decree No. 4,022 of 29 March 
1918 fixing this fund at 20,000$. Simultaneously with the reductfcn of 
the Resen-e Fund and by the law we have just mentioned, a new fund was 
creaied called the Auxiliary Fund for Agricultural Credit, intended to be 
used in the same way and with the same objects as the Special Fmid, except 
that preference was to lie .given to loans applied for by metnliers and co- 
operative societies intending to carry out land improvement works. 

The Auxiliary Frmd i.s built up as follows : the interest paid from State 
capital by the co-operative agricultural banks on the loans made to them 
by the Directorate of Credit and Social Agricnltural Institutions, this after 
first paying the incidental charges and the commission that is legally due 
to the Bank of Portugal : then the interest accruing on the capital forming 
the Reserve Frmd lying at the Portuguese Savings Bank. In spite of the 
increase of the Special Fund and the institution of the Auxiliary Fund, the 
agricultural credit needs became more and more urgent, and the Govern- 
ment thought it advisable to create a third fund of a supplementary 
nature. 

Provision for this was made by the law No. 6,92^ of 30 September 
1920, putting at the' disposal of the Directorate of Credit a fund not 
exceeding 5,000,000$, for making loans to the banks and at their request. 
This fund was placed on deposit in the Bank of Portugal and the Di- 
rectorate can only make use of it when the Special Fund is depleted below 
250,000$. 

The profits from the investment of the capital of tliis frmd, after de- 
ducting the bank commission, are placed to the credit of the State. 
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fmilitiis and Additional Concessions made to the Co-operative Banks. — 
One of the first measures passed by the Government for the benefit of 
the agricultural credit banks takes into account the event in which the 
banks cannot meet their payments to the State, because their members 
have not repaid their debts punctually, in which case the bank concerned 
should employ force in respect to the said members. It is understood 
that the bank is directly responsible to the State for the payment of the 
capital sums lent from the Agricultural Credit Fund, and that they are 
expected to make the payment whether or, not they have had the money 
from the member who owes it. 

In the face of this undeniable moral and legal obligation, for the ful- 
filment of which the society is liable, it is the duty of the management, in 
the event of a member not paying his debt when it falls due and in view 
of the joint Uability of the members of the association, to proceed to the 
division of the total amount of the debt among the remaining members, 
so as to pay the sum due to the State or any other creditor, and after that 
to enforce full repayment on the defaulting member. 

To avoid these consecfuences the decree already mentioned, No. 4,022, 
article 18, enacted that on the fiUng of the application of the bank eon- 
cenied, addressed to the Coimcil of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institu- 
tions, in the case when there might liave to be forced recovery of the debt 
from the members, or even court intervention, the payment of the debt 
to the Government shall only take place after the ruling of the court 
has been put into execution, or after the lapse of a certain time to be fixed 
by the Comicil. 

In making this concession, the State capital is not involved in any 
risk for by the terms of the law not only is the liability of the association 
Slid the members continued together with the securities aud the privileges 
which the same law lays down in respect of debts to the State, but the 
solvency of the association is further secured, since the Directorate con- 
tinues to exercize control, and, at any moment, subject to the moratorium 
agreed ou by the Council, the recovery of the capital in question can be 
enforced. 

This conce.ssion also covers the cases in which, owing to the death of 
tlie debtor, payment has to depend on the results of legal probate. 

Another measure passed during the war deals with the augmenting 
of the funds advanced by the State to the banks. 

The. development of co-operative agricultural credit and the exten- 
sive loans granted during the war resulted in a depletion of the funds at 
the disposal of the banks for loans to agriculturists. Hence it became ne- 
cessary for the Slate to make provision for advancing funds on a larger 
scale, so that the banks might be enabled to continue their valuable work 
for agriculture, of even more importance during the first years after the 
"■ar. With this object, provision was made as follows by the decree al- 
ready mentioned of 10 September 1920. No. 6.925 : 

I. That the concessions made to the co-operative agricultural 
hinka with unlimited liability, whether from State funds or from 
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other funds placed for this purpose at the disposal of the Directorate of 
Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions, should be limited to the 
capital of the bank concerned fixed as before, that capital however, being 
increased by the total value of the rural and urban property, not encumber, 
ed with mortgages, belonging to the members, instead of, as in previous 
measures by 50 per cent, of the value only : this value however not to be 
more than fifteen times the land tax on the said property after deductiii« 
the dues attaching to the emphyteusis, sub-emphyteusis, the quit rents, etc 
2, That the credit concessions to co-operative agricultural banks 
organized on a mixed basis as to liability, when made by means of the above 
mentioned funds, may as before amount to double the capital of the bank 
with the addition of the value of the rural and urban property not en- 
cumbered with mortages, belonging to the members who have accepted 
unlimited liability. 

Revised Provisions in regard to Loans to Agriculturists. — The excep- 
tional conditions brought about in agriculture in consequence of the wax 
decided the Government to allow loans to be granted for longer terms, 
Such provision was made by the decree No. 4,022, 29 March .1918 and by ‘ 
another decree No. 4,902, ii October 1918. The term of one year allowed 
for loans by the constituting laws, was extended to two years, with 
the option of renewal for another year. The same provisions apply 
to the credit granted to the co-operative agricultural credit banks by 
the Directorate of Credit and of Social Agricultural In.stitutions. Anoth- 
er measure of importance deals with the increase of the sum that the 
bank can grant as a loan for the extinction of mortgage debts the in- 
terest of which exceeds six per cent. This sum, which could not exceed 
1,000$ by the terms of the law No. 215 (1912), may by the provisions iif 
the decree No. 4,022 (29 March 1918) be as much as 3,000$. 

The rate of interest on loans to co-operative agricultural banks, the 
dates of repayment, renewals, repayment and recovery of debts, remain 
as before. 

Security for Loans and Insurance of Goods Given in Pledge. — .\s. 
we have already said, the guarantee required by the bank from mem- 
bers may consist of securities, a pfledge, a mortgage, the deposit of securi- 
ties, or the discount of warrants. It is to be remembered too that the 
law No, 215 required that no member should obtain from the co-opera- 
tive bank in which he was enrolled, the loan of a sum exceeding 50 per 
cent, of the value of the personal security, the pledge, the mort.gaged 
lands or the -securities deposited, or exceeding 23 per cent, of property 
whether freehold or allodial belonging to him or to his sureties. These 
provisions have been further defined by another decree. No. 5,219, dat- 
ed 8 January' 1919. It was in fact laid down that no member coulil 
apply to the co-operative bank in which he was enrolled, on the guaran- 
tee of securities, for- a loan of a sum exceeding the quarter of the value 
of property free of mortgage and belonging to him or to his sureties, the 
value of the property lieing fixed by the directing body of the bank in 
accordance with rules laid down by the law. As regards loans made 
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against the security of a pledge, no member can obtain a loan from the 
(■o-operative agricultural credit bank to which he belongs of more than 
50 ])« cent, of the value of the pledge offered. The bank has power 
to hx the value of the movables and live stock serving as pledge. 

As regards loans guaranteed by the deposit of securities or by a mort- 
gage the new law re-enacts that no member can obtain from the co- 
operative agricultural credit bank in which he is enrolled more than 50 
per cent, of the rvalue of the securities dejxisited, or of the lands mort- 
gaged, or of any such securities or lands as may have been offered on his 
behalf by a third party, in accordance with the provisions laid down. 

Other modifications, introduced by the decree No. i, 4,022 and the 
law No. 215 of 1914, deal with the compulsory insurance of the goods 
and of the valuables which serve as guarantee for loans. 

The above mentioned law rigidly required that the insurance should 
come into force at the time the loan agreement was made, without taking 
into consideration the nature, the circumstances of these goods or the risks 
attaching to them. 

In order to obviate the possible results of the strict application of thi.s 
law, the Agricultural Credit Council as long ago as 1916 had explained to 
the Ministry of Fomcnio of that time the necessity for a modification, 
whereby the expense of insuring in such circumstances should not be out of 
proportion to the advantage derived from the insurance, according to the 
kind of damage likely to occur. A proposal was then made on these lines to 
Parliament, dated 27 April igrfi: it had the unanimous support of the 
Commission of Agriculture, but although it was discussed on i February 
1917 no vote was taken. 

It was remarked in comiection with this that the compulsory insurance 
usually involved useless e.xpense and trouble, often putting obstacles 
and difliciilties in the way of loans on pledge or on deposit of securities. 

In fact, there was no insurance company that would' undertake to 
insure against the more serious or more frequently occurring risks and 
iicddents affecting crops and agricultural produce already warehoused. 
Ill consequence the agriculturist had to confine himself to effecting insurance 
against fire, the form of disaster which is least likely and, indeed, is 
hardly prolrable at all, considering the nature of the goods and the 
protection usually afforded them. 

The most probable and most frequent losses, those resulting from 
plant parasite.s, theft, storms, etc. were not covered in any way. However 
the decree No. 4,022 of 29 March igrS very properly enacted that insurance 
of the pledges and valuables guaranteeing agricultural credit loans is 
only compulsory in respect of risks to which the objects forming the 
pledge are liable and which are specifically undertaken by the insurance 
companies or mutual insurance societies. 

The law does not do away with the character ol the insurance, but 
establishes conditions by which insurance becomes an' effective guarantee, 
not involving the borrower in useless exiJense. 

Compulsory insurance, as established by the decree No. 4,022 and in the 
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circumstances explained, does not imply any obligation on the part of tk 
borrower to insure at the time of the loan agreement, provided that the 
goods offered as security are not at the time incurring any risks considered 
as such by any insurance companies or mutual insurance societies. 

If, however, they are at the time of the agreement already subject 
to insurable risks, or if they become subject to such risks while the agree- 
ment is in force, then such insurance as may be required by the nature, 
circumstances and actual condition of the pledges or valuables will be obli- 
gatory from the commencement of the loan, or from the date fixed by 
special clause of the contract. 

Extension and Eevelopmenl of Co-operative Institutions. — Of spedail 
importance are the provisions in the decree mentioned, No. 4,022, of 29 
March igi8, wliich, partially modifying as they do the law No. 215 of 191,), 
are intended to promote the estahlishment of tme co-operative societies 
by means of the transformation of associations already in existence. The 
decree, in fact, empowers all agricultural as.sociations already existing tci 
take on the character of co-operative societies and of agricultural and 
.stock-breeding insurance societies. To ensure this, the associations must 
not be limited in membership, and must aim not only at agricultural 
co-operation in labour, in the production, manipulation and disposal of the 
produce of their members, but also at the institution of mutual insurance 
for agriculture and stock-breeding. 

The law, quoted above, lays down the general lines of working of the 
proposed co-operative societies, while modifying some of the provisions 
of the law No. 215, of 30 June 1914 and more closely defining others. 

Once the co-operative agricultural credit banks were established in the 
mainland of Portugal it was soon felt that there was an equal need for them 
in the islands. It is true that articles 78 and 81 of the law of I March igil 
and of the law No. 215 of 30 June 1914 gave authority for extending to the 
adjacent islands the legislation in force as to co-operative agricultural 
credit, but this authority was not applied. On the representations of agricul- 
turists there was published in 1917 the decree No. 3,474 of 22 October to 
the same effect but for various reasons it was not put into execution. The 
question was re-opened in 1918, and another decree with the force of a 
law was published. No. 4,124 of 8 April of that year, by which the legis- 
lation in force on co-operative agricultural credit was extended to the ad- 
jacent islands, with other provisions referring to the co-operative movement. 

The decree No. 5,219, of 8 January 1919 consolidates all the legislation 
referring to co-operative agricultural credit, to agricultural and stock- 
breeding syndicates, as well as to their unions and federations, and two 
new decrees, those of 27 Pebmary 1919, No. 1,729, and 9 June 1919, 
No. 1,832, approve the registration and model statutes for such organiza- 
tions. 

Bodies Exercizing Slate Control and Inspection. — Finally we note that 
the legislation on co-operative agticultural credit, complex as it is, his 
made clear the necessity for a direction and an inspection more complete 
and more enlightened, and for a better organization of the public offices 
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in charge of this important service. To meet this need a Ministry of Agri- 
culture was organized by the decree No. 1,249 of 8 May 1918 and the Coun- 
cil oi Agricultural Credit, created by the decree-law of i March 1911, was 
(June away with. All the duties and powers conferred on the latter passed 
by the provisions of the law No. 5,787 P of lo May 1919 to the Directorate 
of Credit and of Social t^ricultural Institutions, which now bears the 
name of the General Directorate. 

By the terms of the l^islation in force, therefore the General Direc- 
torate of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions has under its charge 
not only all the agricultural credit institutions of the mainlands and the 
.idjacent islands, but also everything relating to the organization, the 
working and the oversight of syndicates whether agricultural or stock- 
breeding, co-operative mutual insurance societies for agriculture or 
stock-breeding, and their unions and federations, alike on the mainland 
and in the adjacent islands. It has also to undertake the oversight of 
agricultural societies engaged in administering State grants or those of local 
government bodies. The decree No. 4,523, of 30 May 1918, consolidates 
the measures relating to the fnnctions of the Directorate of Credit and 
the .Social Agricultural Institutions. 

§ 3, Operations of the co-operati\'e agricultural credit banks. 

Following on the accomit of the legislative measures taken by the 
(loveninient between 1915 and 1920 in regard to the co-operative agricul- 
tural credit banks we shall proceed to furnish some figures as to their 
working. 

On 30 June 1920 there were on the mainland 93 co-operative agricul- 
tural credit banks and in the islands only one. They were distributed as 
to the years of their foundation as follows : 


Years Number of banks 

1915 48 

1916 13 

1917 21 

1918 7 

1919 I 

1920 4 


.\s regards their form of constitution, 8g are societies with unlimited 
liability, three with limited liability and two with both kinds. In actual 
working order there are 60 banks with unlimited liability, but only one 
with limited liability. Up to 1920, no banks with liability of both kinds 
had begun operations. 

We will now examine what has been the business done by these banks 
with the aid of the capital granted them by the' State up to 30 
July 1920. 

The grants made by the State to the banks in the form of loans, from 
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the beginning of operations up to 1920, amounted to 5,615,981.86$. With 
this sum the banks made 8,730 loans to agriculturists. Other loans to 
the number of 1,973 have been made by the banks from their own capital 
to a total of 4,330,184.53$. Thus the number of loans made by the banks 
to agriculture is 10,703 for a total of 9,946,166.39$. 

Out of the 8,730 loans made by the banks with the State funds, up 
to 30 June 1920, 6,779 amounting to 3,930,324.98$ had been repaid. 
There remained therefore 1,951 loans amounting to 1,685,453.88$ to be 
repaid in the financial year 1920-21. 

Out of these loans, 8,566 were granted, for short terms and for long 
terms. They were secured as shown in Table, I, which also shows the 
security upon which loans were granted by the banks out of their omi 
capital. 


Table I. — Loans tmde by the Banks with Stale Capital, and Loans made by 
ike Banks with their own Capital up to 30 June. 1920, 




I.oao 3 

made with 


made with 


S€curhy 

Slate capital 

banlc capital 


Kiimber 

Total 

Number 

Total 




of loeos 

of loaas 




% 


$ 


pers<;iiaJ security .... 

■t,<94 

3,082,629.00 

1.492 

3,936,012,68 

Short 

mortage 

1,274 

546,624.96 

105 

64,349,00 

tenn 

pledge 

2,627 i 

1.741,447-82 

369 

329,097.85 


sccuIUties 

*71 

107,728.00 

7 

725.00 

J/Oug thrill 

164 

137,551.42 

— 

— * 


Totals . • . 

8,730 

5,615,981.80 

1,973 

4.350.184.52 


The addition of the figures in Table I gives the total already stated, of 
10,073 loans to the amount of 9,946,166.39$. loans for long terms appear, 
in relation to the total, in the ratio of 1.5 per cent., as regards numter 
and in the ratio of 1.3 per cent, as regards amount. 

In Table II (page 277) are shown the loans granted with State capital 
by the co-operative agricultural credit banks to the agricultural syndicates 
up to 30 June 1920, 

These loans were made for the purpo.se of purchase of land for the 
offices of the association in question, for the purchase of warehouses, of 
fertilizers, of sulphate of copper, of sulphur, of seeds, of potatoes, of agri- 
cultural mach’,ner>' or implements, for the jayment of wages, for the pur- 
chase of meals and cattle food of various kinds, etc. 

Application of Loans. — The loans granted by the banks have treen 
widely applied to all branches of agriculture, in accordance with varying 
'economic circumstances. 
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fABiE n. — Loans made with State Capital, by the Agricultural Credit 
Banks to Agricuttural Syndicates 


Years 

Number 

Amount 



$ 

I 9>5 • ! 

32 

C(, 593 .iS 

)gi 5 -1016 ; 

4 * i 

■ 93.529.25 

1916-1917 

68 : 

244,287.09 



62 i 

187,162.44 

1918-1920 1 

1 35 

251,148.97 

19191920 


310,986,40 

, Total ■ ■ ■ 

280 

i i 

1,151.71703 

1 


Table III (pages 278 and 279) shows the various applications of the 
loans. As may be seen from this table, the largest number of loans 
have been effected for the purchase of fertilizers and for buying live 
stock. 

Taking the figures of each financial year into account the loans for 
the purchase of fertilizers increased up to 1917-18, and then diminished 
in the course of the two following years. Thus in the financial year 1917-18 
there were 332 loans granted : in 1919-20 they only came to no, that 
is to say than less one third of what they had been in the preceding, 
year. Up to 1915-16, the purcliase of live stock as a way of using borrowed 
capital holds the third place in the scale of numbers, the number of loans 
made for vine growing 'exceeding it, but in rpiG-ry it takes the second 
place. In the course of the financial years rpiy-rS and 1918-190 fall in this 
number is noticeable, but during the financial year 1919-20, it only feU 
short by one of the highest number previously reached, that of 1916-17. 

Vine growing takes the third place. There is an increase in the loans 
lip to 1916-17, then a fall during the financial year 1917-18, to rise a little 
in 1918-19, then perceptibly dropsping in i9r9-20. Harvest expenses, 
which up to 1918-19 occupied the fifth place, rose to the fourth during the 
last financial year, on account of a sudden rise in wages at the beginning of 
harvest operations. This brought about a larger number of applications 
for capital on the part of growers of cereal crops and agriculturists, 
loans for harvesting fell off in the course of rgiG-iy and 2917-18, rising 
a,?ain in 1918-19 and remaining nearly the same in 1919-20. 

The payment of wages to farm hands figures in the fifth place, but the 
number of loans of this kind is nearly equal to that of loans made 
for harvesting. It should, however, be noted that this number, having 
increased up to the financial year 1916-17, then dirhinished down to the 
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last inancial year. The loans granted in this year represent a minimum, 
being less than half the number reached in 1916-17. 

The purchases of spraying materials after increasing up to igiy-iS 
show a considerable decrease in the last two financial years. 

The 'loans granted for seeds and cereals beginning from 1917-18 haw 
fallen off, so that they represent little more than half the highest number 
reached in 1916-17. Finally the loans granted for the purpose of breaking 
up fallow lands fell off in 1918-19 and rose again slightly in 1919-20. 

Limit of Loans. — As to the variations of the loans as regards their 
amount, we note that during the last financial y&r the larger number o[ 
the loans are for sums varying from lOoS up to 250$ : then come those oi 
from 500.018 to 750$. But it we take as the maximum limit the sum 
of 1000® we find that the loans not reaching that figure are 87.7 per 
cent, of the total. This shows that it is not the large proprietors that 
chiefly have recourse to the banks but the owners of small and medium 
sized farms and all the class of farmers not included among the property 
owners. 

Period of the Loans and Extensions. — As we have indicated, the period 
for repayment of loans was extended temporarily in the financial year 1918-19 
in virtue of the law No. 4,902 of ii October 1919. The period was ex- 
tended to two years, and the privilege came to an end in 1920. In all 
the years the usual period was one year with an extension for a further 
year. The difficulties and accidents of agricultural life very often prevent 
repayments being made within the time fixed at first, such time having 
been calculated to allow of the corm'ng in' of receipts that should accrue 
from the agricultural operations in ie,spect of which the application was 
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made for capital. And as the law allows these extensions, there are a 
great many of them. 

The percentage of extensions on the total number of loans in each 
financial year was as follows : 


1915- 16 587 cent. 

1916- 17 53-3 » » 

1917- 18 73-9 ^ " 

1918- 19 97-5 * * 

1919- 20 67.6 » * 


As we see, number of extensions noticeably increased in 1917-18 
and continued to do so in 1918-19. 

§ 4. Agricultural syndicates. 

As we have already remarked at the beginning of this article, in speak- 
ing of co-operation in Portugal and of the conizations promoting the 
development of agriculture a description must be given of the agricultural 
syndicates as being institutions which though not true co-operative soci- 
eties have all their characteristic features, seeing that they promote 
every kind of mutual assistance among the agriculturists, with the aim 
of bringing about a more extended, a more scientific, anda more profitable 
cultivation of the soil. 

The syndicates owe their institution to the laws of 5 und 7 July, 
1894, and to that of 4 December of the same year, laying down their rules. 
Difficulties of various kinds, however, prevented their actually coming 
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into being, and it proved necessary to take steps to ipform the constituting 
laws. This was effected by the law of 3 April 1896, which is to be looked 
upon a.s the law really constituting the syndicates, for up to that time 
they had not taken actual shape. 

By the terms of this law. the Portuguese agricultural syndicates are, 
like all organizations of the kind, associations numbering both agricultur- 
ists and persons carrying on industries cognate to agriculture, and formed 
with the object of contributing to agricultural development or that of 
cognate industries whether by collective purchase of machines, implements, 
seeds, etc., or by ofltering credit facilities. 

Apart from these fundamental and essential objects, there are other 
special aims which the syndicates may follow out, such as growing of 
new kinds of crops at experimental stations, trials of new agricul- 
tural macliinery, opening up of new markets, etc. 

The constituting law goes on to declare that the syndicates have power 
to set up within themselves co-operative agricultural banks, or to give 
facilities for their institution. Thus the syndicates have beyond question 
a most important place in the national economy, not only on account of 
the general functions that the law confers on them in relation to the 
development of agriculture, but also on accoimt of the assistance they 
render along the same lines in conjunction with the co-operative banks. 

Here it will be well to recall that this imited action between the agri- 
cultural syndicates and the co-operative agricultural credit banks had the 
express sanction of a provision of the law. The fifth paragraph of article 
12 of the law of 2 March rqii, and paragraph 5 of article 14 of the hw 
No. 215 of 1914, lay it down in fact that no co-operative agricultural 
bank may be organized, unless there is a corresponding syndicate working 
alongside of ij. This is a provision of especial importance from which 
it results that the syndicates are the organization rmderlying the credit 
operations carried out by the co-operative banks. 

To this examination of the essential functions of the syndicates, we 
will add that by an explicit legal provision, they are forbidden to under- 
take industrial and commercial business on their own accormt, or to employ 
their capital in banking or other operations. These measures make quite 
clear the nature and character of these institutions, which are exactly 
those of agricultural mutual aid associations. The syndicates in fact haw 
power to encourage and promote the establishment of mutrral benefit 
societies, of co-operative associations, of mutual insurance societies, and of 
co-operative agricultural banks. 

As regards their constitution and working, we may note that the agri- 
cultural syndicates have a capital built up from entrance fees, subscrip- 
tions, commissions paid by the members for operations carried out with 
the help of the syndicate. State subsidies, grants from administrative 
councils, gifts and bequests. To meet expenses incurred on behalf of 
their members when arranging sales, purchase, transport or any other 
business for them, they can charge a commission of two per cent. They 
are exempt from conJmercial taxation, from stamp and registration duties. 
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jjid have the right to use unstamped paper for all their documents 
and certificates, including the deeds by which their rules are drawn up or 
modified. They have as well rebates on railway transport and large dis- 
counts on their purchases of serums and vaccines. 

The area of each agricultural syndicate is determined by the needs 
and the usages of the locality in which the office is situated, by the character 
of the existing communications, by the type of cultivation best suited to 
the district, etc. In the case of stockbreeding syndicates a centre must 
he included in the area suitable for improving the breeds and developing 
the stockbreeding industry. 

In spite of the marked advantages offered by the law to these insti- 
tutions, the first attempts at establishing credit institutions were failures, 
and the greater number preferred to engage in the purchase of fertilizers, and 
the chemical analysis of soils for their members. It was not till later on that 
the syndicates set up the first savings and credit banks, which we men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. 

In 1908 there were already 33 syndicates of which a fair number were 
linked up with the Caves Regionaes. Some years after the Federation 
of Portuguese Agricultural Syndicates was formed, and the Central 
Association of Portuguese Agriculture became the central syndicate. We 
may recall the fact that the Portuguese Central Association formed in i860 
is the oldest association in Portugal. From its first institution it has 
rendered inestimable services to agriculture by improving the system of 
cultivation ; by opening at its own expense laboratories for the chemical 
analysis of produce, of fertilizers, etc., and by working at the solution of the 
important economic and technical problems that concern production. Wlien 
the .Association transformed itself into the central syndicate, its rules were 
altered by decree of 33 June igio and it united in one federation all the 
associations and all the syndicates that agreed to combine. 

The Central Syndicate devotes itself to the assistance of its affiliated 
associations and agricultural banks, the carrying out of propaganda 
woik, the encouragement of agricultural instruction, the organization of 
competitions, the facilitating of members' purchases of fertilizers, seeds 
and plants ; to arranging sales of produce and to encouraging the develop- 
ment of syndicates, agricultural insurance societies, agricultural credit 
banks, etc. 

The work of the association is divided into different sections, each of 
which undertakes a special department, as for example, agricultural in- 
struction, agriculture in general, viticulture, wine-making, stockbreeding 
a,?riculture in the islands and in the colonies, etc. 

5. Measures adopted by the government. 

Now that we have briefly examined the constitution and character 
cf agricultural syndicates, we will draw attention to the principal measures 
affecting them passed by the Government during the war and in the course 
of the first few years after the war. 
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What especially deserves notice is the {act that agriculturists were 
empowered by the decree No. 2,633 of 20 September 1916 to form local 
associations designated Sindacalos de Pecuaria. These syndicates are asso. 
ciations consisting of agriculturists and persons following cognate occupa. 
tions, formed with the object of promoting stockbreeding, and in parti- 
cular of improving one of the breeds of the district. 

With this in view it is their business to establish the type of the breed 
selected, to buy breeding cattle and to keep them when bought ; to direct 
all the work of preparation for competitions, and for erdiibitions intended 
to act as propaganda ; to facilitate members’ purchases of animals, forage^ 
implements and machines ; to find markets for the products of stock- 
breeding; to arrange for transport of stock whether by land or sea; 
and to encourage in every way the formation of live stock insurance 
societies. 

Where the formation of a syndicate on the lines of this decree is 
likely to be of advantage to the local stockbreeding industry, a subsidy for 
installation is granted, to be 500$ for the first year, then 100$ less for each 
succeeding year. If at the end of the fifth year the syndicate proves that 
its working has been of value, and that it cannot do without the .State 
subsidy, the law allows a fresh annual subsidy to be granted which will be 
continued as long as is judged advisable. 

Every year a competition is to be held between the stockbreediiig 
syndicates of every district on the mainland, and there is to be a distribu- 
tion of prizes to those whose services have been of the most value. These 
prizes vary from 100$ to 508 and 20$ for each district. 

By another decree. No. 2,580, dated 18 June 1916, these syndicates are 
also to be formed in the province of Cape Verde, in accordance with the 
constituting law. 

The decree No. 5,2ig of 8 January 1919 consolidating the regulations 
made by previous decrees as to the establishment of co-operative agricul- 
tural credit banks, also regulates on broad lines everything relating to 
agricultural and stockbreeding syndicates. 

Finally by the decree No. 7,032, of 16 October 1920, the Central Associa- 
tion of Portuguese Agriculture was converted into the Central Union of 
Portuguese J^riculture, with the object of centralizing the whole move- 
ment for agricultural co-operation in Portugal, 

To the -initiative of this Association, in concert with the Federation 
of Syndicates, the agricultural syndicates, the co-operative credit banks 
of the respective regions, the co-operative societies and all the other agri- 
cultural associations existing in the Republic, is due the institution 
of a new credit organization called the National Agricultural Bank of 
Portugal. 

In 1920, there were 189 agricultural syndicates in existence on the 
mainland, and 36 in the adjacent islands. The former were divided as 
follows among the districts: 
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Number 

Districts of Syndicattf 

Aveiro H 

Beja 15 

Braga g 

Braganza 7 

Gastello Branco 6 

Coimbra 15 

Evora 16 

Faro 8 

Guarda 8 

Leiria 12 

Lisbon 17 

Oporto 15 

Portalegrfe 5 

Santarem ii 

Vianna do Gastello 8 ' 

Villa Real n 

Vizeu 5 


It apperys from a recent enquiry that only 41.2 per cent, of the 189 
syndicates on the mainland are in regular working order ; 33.8 per cent, 
give evidence of a certain activity, and 24.8 per cent, do not fulfil any 
aseful function. 

The greater number of the non-functioning syndicates are to be found 
in the northern region, in the districts of Coimbra and Gastello Branco and 
north of these. In this region there are 105 associations, of which 75 are 
in working order, that is, 71.4 per cent, of the total : in the centre and 
south there are 84 of which only 66 are in working order, that is 78.3 per 
cent. 

The total number of agriculturists who were members of agricultural 
syndicates in June igzo was 28,784 or 551 more than in the previous year ; 
a very small number, compared with the whole rural population of the 
mainland of Portugal. 

But in spite of the restricted activity of the agricultural syndicates and 
their inadequate organization, considering the area and the agricultural po- 
pulation of the country, the sums represented whether by the capital owned 
the syndicates themselves or by the operations carried out, do nevertheless 
give an idea of the valuable sendees that these bodies would render 
to agriculture, if they could be extended over the whole country. 

Figures are not available about the activity of most of the 36 agri- 
cultural syndicates in the islands. 


The measures in force on co-operation and particulajly on agricultural 
credit, together with the successive changes and modifications introduced 
by the various laws already quoted to meet the real needs of agriculture, 
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are proof of the care devoted by the Government to the encouragement 
and improvement of the agricultural industry of Portugal. Much bettei 
results would have followed, if the support had been forthcoming of j 
truer spirit of co-operation, to which indeed an appeal had been made W 
those very laws. The mesasures we have examined have nevertheless 
had important results. And it is beyond dispute that it was largely dne 
to the facilities given, during the war, to agricultural co-operation that 
it was possible, in Portugal as elsewhere, to remedy the food shortage 
and to surmount the difhculties in the way of a profitable cultivation of 
the land, g jj 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

BULGARIA. 


STATE AID TO AGRICDETURAL CO-OPERATION, — Law relating to the improvement 
of agricultural production and the preservation of rural estates, ratified by decree No, i, 
of 3 Januaiy 1922, and published in the Derjavm Veitnik, No. 23r, of 13 January igej. 

Among the measures taken for the improvement of agricultural pro- 
duction by the new law of 3 January 1922, there may be conveniently 
noterl here a whole series of provisions in favour of co-operation. 

In the first place the Ministry o.f Agriculture can grant, for the benefit 
of co-operalive societies for seed production, subsidies consisting in a 
supply of the necessary material and s^s at a reduction in price whicli 
may amount to 50 per cent. 

If these societies set up and maintain seed selecting stations and place 
themselves mider the Ministry of Agriculture as to agricultural taxation, 
they have the right to import the necessary material free of duty, to send 
it by rail at reduced rates, and can earn a grant up to 30 per cent, of the 
expenses of construction and management of the stations. 

Other subsidies are granted to co-operative societies for land improve- 
ment or irrigation : these latter benefit by a reduction of the water- 
rate up to 50 per cent. 

The co-operative societies of tobacco growers, besides profiting by the 
techiucal advice of Ministry officials, can obtain grants for the constnic- 
tioii of storehouses and drying-sheie, up to 29 and 30 per cent, respectively 
of the cost of building ; in addition the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria 
insures up to 70 per cent, all tobacco warehoused in co-operative depots. 

The provisions in favour of co-operative stockbreeding societies are 
quite as important. The law gives these encouragement by assistance 
in the following ways : 
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1. Purchase of breeding stock in Bulgaria or abroad, to be resold 
at cost price ; 

2. Grants for the maintenance and regular use of service stations ; 

3. Prizes for pedigree Ipeeding stock ; 

4. Grants up to 30 per cent, of outlay to societies for the breeding 
of cattle suitable for rough grazing : this grant rises to 50 per cent, in the 
case of young horses, buffaloes, or cattle, intended for breeding purposes ; 

5. Grants for the establishment and upkeep of depots for rearing 
breeding stock (horses, buffaloes and cattle of special local breeds) ; 

6. Permission to import breeding cattle duty-free and to send 
by rail at reduced rates ; 

7. Grants for the organization of shows, competitions, and public 
sales of breeding-stock. 

Similar measures are provided for the benefit of poultry societies. 

As regards vine growing and orchard cultivation , grants will be al- 
located to co-operative societies for the establishment of nurseries at least 
two hectares in ertent tor American vines, or for nurseries of not less than 
2000 fmit-trees ; other grants are intended to encoumge the erection of 
buildings for the preparation of dried or bottled fruit ; these grants may 
amount to 50 per cent, of the value of such buildings. In the same 
way, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria opens credits to co-operative 
sericulture societies for the construction of cocoon drying rooms, up to 
So per cent, of the value of such rooms. 

In regard to apiculture, the Ministry will subsidize co-operative 
workshops for the preparation of artificial comb, sectional hives and other 
bee-keeping appliances, up to 50 per cent, of the value of the lathes and 
other tools, etc. 

Co-operative production and siile in respect to dairying ; refrigera- 
tion of animal or vegetable products ; preparation of vegetable oils for 
the table and for industrial purposes ; preparation of cotton, flax and hemp 
fibre ; manufacture of attar of roses, of preserved fmits and vegetables, 
of chemical manures ; basket-work ; supply of the electric power required 
in agriculture, etc. ; are encouraged by grants that may amount to 50 
per cent, of the cost of organization. 

Finally, co-operative societies organizing agricultural courses, itin- 
erant or otherwise, can obtain recoupment of expenses incurred for this 
purpose, up to 50 per cent. 

These measures .should undoubtedly result in a marked and rapid 
farther development of agricultural co-operation. M. B. 

CZECnaSLOVAKIA. 

the establishment of a co-operative society for the purchase 

AND SAI^E OF I,AND. — Deutsche landmrtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt, No. 3. 

Prague, 5 February 1922. 

On 25 June 1921 the German Co-operative Society for the Pur- 
'^hase and Sale of Land was founded in Prague on the initiative of the 
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Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Bohemia, the Central Federation of German Co-operative Societies of 
Moravia and Silesia, the German Bank of A^culture and Industry at 
Prague, the German Popular Bank in Bohemia and other hodres. 

The aims of this co-operative society are as follows ; (i) to assist 
members in the acquisition, equipment and management of their land; 
this last more especially by means of joint purchases of agricultural feqai. 
sites without division of any profits accruing from such transactions among 
the members ; {2) to act as intermediary in the letting and in the 
administration of estates ; (3) to carry out rectification of boundaries and 
improvements ; (4) to grant loans to members with a view to their 
participation in co-operative schemes and to render assistance to then 
in the repayment of mortgage debts ; (5) to co-operate iu measures intro- 
duced by public authorities for the re-distribution of holdings or for land 
reform in general. 

Membership is open to individuals or corporations resident in 
the area of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. The value of the shares is 
fixed at JOO crowns, and the liability io limited to the value of the shares 
eubscribed. The full assembly of members has the right of raising the 
value of the shares to 1000 crowns. The number of shares which can he 
taken up by members is unlimited. The federations above mentioned 
propose to take up a large number of shares, so that the society begins 
operations with an adequate working capital. M. T. 


GERMANY. 

AGKICUWURAI, CO-OPERATION IN I9J9-JO — Jahrbiuh dcs KcicksverhandK ia 
deutschen landmrtschafttkhen Genossenschaflen fur 1920. 27th year. Berlia, 1921. 

The General Position of Agricultural Co-operation. — In the financial 
year iqig-zo there wasanimprecedented development in the number of new 
agricultural co-operative societies, a total of 3.421 being reached; 427 
societies were dissolved and 2,318 were removed from German soil by the 
cession, in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, of the regions in which 
their activities had been carried on (65 societies in East Prussia, 412 in 
West Prussia, 939 in Posnania, 139 in Schleswig-Holstein and 763 in 
Alsace-Lorraine). The net increase was thus 676 societies, about half of 
that reported for the previous year when a total increase of 1,293 had 
been shown. On i July 1920 the total number of agricultural co-operative 

societies reached 31,521, that is to say 81 per cent, of the total of 
registered co-operative societies (38,900). More than four-fifths of the 
German co-operative societies are thus agricultural co-operative societies. 
The membership numbers may be estimated on the basis of the averages 
supplied by the statistics of the National Federation as at least 3,000,000. 
Agricultural co-operation thus represents a form of agricultural organ- 
ization far superior to any other in importance. As compared with 
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the total population (taking as the basis the census of i December 1910) 
there is one agricultural co-operative society for every 1,868 inhabitants, 
and as compared with the total productive area one co-operative society 
for every 867 hectares of land. 

Of the existing 31,521 agricultural co-operative societies registered, 
30,704, that is to say, 97.4 per cent., were affihated to federations. Of 
these 20,883, that is 66.3 per cent., belonged to the National Federation 
of German Co-operative ^cieties (Reichsuerband der ieutschenlandwiiischajtr 
lickm Gmossmschajim), and 6,9^ to the General Federation of Raiffeisen 
Cooperative Societies {Generalverband der deuischm Raiffeisensgmossm- 
icUiteo). The other 2,884 co-operative registered societies are divided 
among eleven federations. 

Central Co-operative Societies. — The number of central co-operative 
societies (central banks and central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale) was 86. 

(a) Central Banks. — The membership of the 24 central banks 
supplying information amounted at the end of 1919 to 14,842, thus 
distributed ; 


Co-operative societies. . . .- 13.617 

Other corporate bodies 240 

Individual members 985 


The total business done by these banks amounted to 79 thousand 
millions of marks, as against 44 in the preceding year. In judging of these 
figures the depreciation of the mark must be borne in mind. The’ deposits 
of the co-operative societies with the central banks amounted to 
2,925,449,856 marks (against 202,988,267 marks in 1913) ; their debts to 
the central banks to 476,802,619 marks (against 213,495,428 marks). The 
difference between the deposits and the debt of the co-operative societies 
was thus 2,449 nrillion marks at the end of 1919 as compared with 10.5 mil- 
lion marks at the end of 1913, In their relations with the ordinary banks 
the credits of the central co-operative banks have gone up from 12, 841,184 
marks in 1913 to 597,051,164 marks in 1919 ; within the same time the 
credits of the ordinary banks with the central co-operative banks have 
gone down from 33,916,527 marks to 8,229,743 marks. These %ures 
show very clearly the extraordinary changes which have taken place in 
the affairs of the central co-operative banks since the last year before the 
war. Of the 24 central co-operative banks, 21 closed the financial year with 
a profit, three with a loss to be ascribed to the reduction in the value of 
the war loans. The total profit amormted to 2,634,172 marks. 

[b] Central Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. — The mem- 
hership of the 23 leading societies supplying information reached 15,076, 
ittcluding 10,591 co-operative societies, 262 other non-co-operative bodies, 
and 4,223 individual members. The purchases of agrifultural requisites 
(fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds, machiues, etc.) amounted to 40,487,959 
quintals as against 64,512,141 quintals in 1913. The total value of the 
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purchases was 446.2 million marks as against 191.8 million marks in ijjj 
The drop in the purchasing of goods which could he observed in tin 
financial year 1918-ig was even more strongly marked in 1919-20. Tbe 
reasons for this must be looked for in the state of the exchange and the 
consequent difficulties of commercial relations with other countries, trading 
restrictions, strikes, transport difficulties and so on. The sales of agticul- 
tuial produce (cereals, potatoes, etc.) amounted to 17 , 373.199 fiiintak 
as against 8,125,198 in 1913, at a total value of 333.7 million marks as 
against 73.8 million. A marked impetus was given_ to co-operative 
selling by the economic situation during the mr and in the years after 
the war in comparison with the pre-war period. The total profit was 

3,333,167 marks. ... 

Rural Credit Banks. - In the financial year under consideration, 

1 233 new rural banks were formed : 69 were dissolved, and 1,621 were 
alienated as a consequence of the treaty. The number of banks tbs 
fell by 457, passing from 18,788 in 1919 to 18,331 in 1920. 

Of the total number, 16,750 banks, i. e. 90.4 per cent, were on the 
basis of unlimited Uability : 1,740. ». «. 9-5 P« cent., limited Hability, 
and 21, e, 0.1 per cent., liability to make unlimited supplementary 
payments. . . 

As regards local distribution, there were 9,541 m Pnissia, 4,563 m 
Bavaria, 1,402 in Wurtemberg, and the rest in other provinces. 17,427 
banks were affiliated to the National Federation, of which 10,853 supplied 
information as to their business. The membership of the banks supplying 
information was 1,088,080, with an average of 100 members to each 

bank. .... . j . 

The working capital of the banks — the liabilities — amounted at 
the end of 1919 to 5,481,147,754 marks. The actual increase relatiyey 
to the previous year amounted to 850 million marks, and was raainl; 
due to the increase of borrowed capita! and of savings deposits. The 
owned capital has risen from 136,721,399 marks in the year 1918-19, 
to 140,801,608 marks in the year under consideration . Tins was made up 
of 49,860,640 marks, equal to 0.9 per cent, of the liabiUties (as apmst 
41,296,108 marks in the preceding year) of sliare capital ; and 01 
90,940,968 marks, equal to 1.7 per cent, of the liabilities (as agawst 
95,425,238 marks in 1918-19) from reserve funds and the surplus of IM 
year’s working. Although the share capital has considerably increased, 
its amount cannot be considered as important in view of the fall of the 
mark which means that the necessity of increasing this capital m tw 
banks is a problem always becoming more and more pressing.^ 

The fall of 4.5 million marks in the reserve funds and year’s surplus 
is due primarily to the fact that many banks, having effected considerate 
investments in war loan, were obbged to make considerable reduction^ 
in calculating the value of their reserves to allow for the fall in the curten 
value of these bonds. Borrowed capital represented 5,340,346,146 
in the banks, constituting 97.4 per cent, of the total working capital. 

The employment of the working capital, as represented by the assets, 
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was itt 5.471.536.834 marks and the difference between the assets and 
(lie liabilities thus showed a loss of 9,610,920 marks ; 271 banks dosed 
tkeir balance sheet without either losses or profits, 8,230 with profits of 
9,378.124 marks and 2,352 with losses of 18,889,044 marks. These losses 
■lie to be ascribed to the great fall in the value of the securities held 
resulting from the fall in the war loan quotations. 

. Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. — 588 new co-operative 
societies of this kind were formed in the financial year under consideration, 

were wound up, and 164 remained in territories alienated from Germany. 
Tie effective increase was thus of '397 societies, practically double of the 
increase in the preceding year. The total number of co-operative societies 
f)t this class amounted to 3,717, of which there were 1,468 (39.5 per 
cent.) with unlimited liability, 2,246 (60.4 per cent.) with limited habifity 
and 3 (o.i per cent.) with liability to make unlimited supplementary 
payments. 2,623 co-operative societies weie affiliated to the National 
Federation and 2,490 of these supplied information as to their activity. 
Their membership amounted to 302,494, their total working capital to 
165,012,525 marks, ol which 11,483,115 marks was share capital. The 
ratio between the owned and the borrowed capital was that of one to 
3.8, As regards the collective purchases a decrease was reported, for the 
financial year under consideration, of 2.1 million quintals for fertilizers 
and an increase of 0.2 millions for fodder. Purchases of seed rose from 
0.58 million quintals in 1918-19 to 1.81 million quintals in the financial 
)'earmider consideration. The total value of the purchases amounted to 
252.3 miUlon marks, as compared with 182.5 million marks in the preced- 
ing year. 

Ill collective sales there was an increase in 1919-20, while in 1918-19 
there had been reported, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
a decrease in this field of co-opemtive activity. 

The quantity of cereals sold was 9 million quintals, again,st 7.5 
million quintals in the preceding year, (hi the other hand no change has 
taken place in the sales of potatoes ; as in igi8-rg, they reached 4,8 mil- 
lion quintals. The value of agricultural produce sold reached 205.9 million 
marks as against 163.9 niillion marks in 1918-19. 

Financially the results were as follows : 84 co-operative societies had 
neither profit nor loss, 2,1^6 registered profits of 4,776,992 marks and 240 
a loss of 410,453 marks. The net profits were equal to 4,366,540 marks. 

Co-operative Dairies. — 79 new co-operative dairies were formed, 
88 were closed ; thus in this year there was a total decrease of nine socie- 
ties. Besides, in consequence of alienation of territories, the number 
of co-operative dairies was reduced by 249. Thus a total diminution of 
258 societies is registered, while there is a total of 3,304 co-operative dair- 
ies in the financial year rmder consideration as compared with 3,362 in 
the preceding. The causes of this decrease are to be found in the 
the economic situation both during and subsequently to the war. (Df the 
3.304 co-operative dairies, 2,177 (65-9 vent.) were on the basis of un- 
limited liability, 1,063 (32.2 per cent.) on that of limited liability, and 64 {i ,9 
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percent.) on that of liability to make unlimited supplementary paymaits 
2,223 societies were affiliated to the National Federation, of which is<8 
wee able to supply information as to their activity. The membership of 
latter amounted to 205,122, that is on an average iii members to a dairv 
As re^rds other miUc suppliers, taking 1,6 federations, their numfets 
have risen from 72,004 in 1918-15 to 98,074 in the last financial year. 555 
dairies supplied information as to the number of cows ; they possessed - a 
total of 375,919 head, an average of 737 each. 

The working capital consisted, in the case of 1,848 co-operative 
dairies, of a total of 100,545,878 marks (as against 96,375,904 marks 
in the case of 1,932 dairies in the preceding year). This sum was made 
up of 7,618,988 marks of share capital, 25,706,201 marks of reserve 
funds and 67,220,689 marks of borrowed capital. The greater part of 
the capital belonged to the societies of the former kingdom of Saxony 
where large dairies were the rule : on the other hand the smallest sums 
were those forming the capital of the federations of Southern Germany 
where there are only small businesses. 

The volume of milk suppHed was, in respect to 1,574 dairies, 
t.055r9iti32i litres, an average of 670,846 litres per society, as against 
745,494 Utres in the previous year, and 1,139,120 litres in 1913. Of this 
total quantity of milk supplied, 850.7 million litres were converted into 
butter, 196.9 were sold, 7 million litres were converted into cheese, and 1.3 
million litres were used in other ways. The corresponding fibres for 
1914 were as follows ; milk supplied to the dairies, 2,234.7 niiUion 
litres ; made into butter 1,984.5 million litres ; sold, 243 million litres; 
made into cheese, 5.5 million litres ; u.sed in other ways 1.7 million litres. 

At the present time as before the war the greater part of the milk 
supplied to the dairies is converted into butter. The proportion of fresh 
milk sold rose from 14.9 per cent, in the year 1918-19 to 18.6 per cent, 
in the financial year under consideration, which means that the federations 
and the co-operative dairies have taken a much larger share of the busi- 
ness of supplying milk to the urban centres. 

The total receipts from the sale of milk and milk-products were, 
in respect to 1,489 co-operative dairies 426,635,777 marks, an average of 
43.8 pfennings per litre or kilogramme of milk. 1,672 dairies furnished 
information as to the financial results. Of these, 292 had neither profits 
nor losses, 1,189 profits to the total amount of 2,861,042 marks, and 191 
losses amounting in all to 946,783 marks. 

Other Co-operative Societies. — In respect to co-operative societies of 
miscellaneous types, 1,521 new societies were registered, 243 were wound 
up and 284 lost by alienation of territory. The net increase is thus 994 
societies, virtually double of that of the preceding year {510). The total 
number of these societies thus comes out at 6,169, of which 1,035 (16.8 
per cent.) are on the basis of unlimited liability, 5,119 {83 per cent.) on that 
of limited liability, and 15 (0.2 per cent.) have liability to make unUmited 
supplementary payments. Limited liability has here a much greater im- 
portance than in any other type of co-operative society. 
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The total working capital in respect to 2,068 co-operative societies 
jBioimted to 224.808,803 marks, of which 56,374,495 marks, that is 25.1 
cent., is owned capital. The ratio between owned capital and working 
anital is especially favourable in the case of co-operative mills, where the 
jcentage of owned capital is 52.3 (for 29 societies the working capital 
jaciunted to 6,000,000 marks and owned capital to 3,100,000 marks), in 
the case of sugar factories where the percentage is 51.9 (for two socie- 
ties working capital amounted to 860,000 marks, and owned capital 
to 446,000 marks), and in the case of co-operative societies for the sale 
of honey where the percentage is 44.6 (for four societies total capital 
amounted to 59.443 marks, and owned capital to 26,513 marks). The 
lowest percentage is found among co-operative warehousing societies, 
standing at ii.l (for 26 societies total capital amounted to 20,214,745 
marks and owned capital to 2,240,589 marks), and among the co-opera- 
the societies for the removal of rubbish where it stands at 7.4 (for four 
societies about 300,000 marks of total capital and 22,000 marks of 
owned capital). Capital, both total and owned, has increased in an espec- 
ially marW way with the co-operative societies for supply of electric 
power : 746 societies have nearly 60 million marks of total capital and 18 
million marks in round figures of owned capital. Next to these come the 
rinegrowers' co-operative societies : irg with 53 million marks of total 
capital, and a little more than 7 million marks of owned capital. 

The financial position of the different co-operative societies may be 
this summed up : on the* whole losses have occurred in the case of the co- 
operative societies for distilling, for the removal of rubbish, for automobile 
services, brick-making and the manufocture of acetylene gas ; the socie- 
ties for potato-drying, sale of cattle, sale offish, for ploughing and threshing, 
tor supply of water, for colonization of land, and for co-operative building 
show varying results : a favourable issue is reported in the case of so- 
cieties for the sale of poultry and eggs, for the cultivation of flax, for the 
sale of preserved fruits and vegetables, for the sale of honey, the sale of 
spirit, and in the case of the co-operative sugar factories. The societies of 
this last group either have realized profits or have kept their losses within 
narrow limits. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICupTURAI, CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND WALKS IN 1920-21.— The 
Report of the Agricultural. Organization Society for the Year ended 31ST March, 
1921. I^ondon, lyai. 

In reviewing the wort of the Agricultural Organization Society for 
the ye§.r ended 3 ijarch 1921, the Report opens by stating that propa- 
ganda work for the formation of fanners’ societies is now practically finish- 
societies having been established in almost every part of the country. 
The Society can, therefore, give its whole time to general-services on behalf 
of the movement as a whole and special assistance to any particular 
society. 
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Hitherto the Society’s main source of income has been a grant fioji 
the Development Fund, the amount of which is dependent on the sntj 
raised in voluntary income, e. g., affiliation fees and subscriptions. Fo, 
the year i April 1921 to 31 March 1922, the grant provisionally promised 
was equal to twice the voluntary income raised in 1920-1921, with a max- 
imum of £22,000. The voluntary income for 1920-21 amounted to £5,753 
and, therefore, the Society was entitled to a grant of £11,586. In view 
of this the Governors could not anticipate a total income in 1921-22 of 
more than £22,000, and they decided to reduce their expenditure by le. 
organizing the Society, reducing the headquarters staff and abolishing the 
Branch Organization. For 1922-23 the Development Fund Grant will 
only be equal to the voluntary income in 1921-22, and it will then cease 
altogether. The Governors accordingly suggest a scale of subscription 
for each society of 2s. (id. per member for the first 500 members ; is. 61 . 
per member thereafter up to 1,000 members ; and is. od. per member 
over 1,000 members. This should produce an income of between £8,000 and 
£9,000 a year which would increase with the membership of the societies. 

General Statistics. — The table on page 293 contains statistics for 
the year ended 31 March 1921 of the societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

Co-operative Dairying. — The difficulties of the co-operative dairy 
societies have very greatly increased since the Government control of 
prices has been removed. The urgent demand for whole milk during the 
war brought into the market many districts which previously had made 
butter and cheese only, with the result that when the war time scarcity 
of milk had passed these districts were left in the market as additional com- 
petitors for the existing outlets. Moreover during the war the large non- 
co-operative milk companies were consolidating their position in such a 
way that, whereas the dairy societies had to meet the post-war difficulties 
as so many struggling units, the trade had to a large extent consolidated 
its control, and could meet difficulties and business opposition with the 
strength of unified command. The trade's advantages were increased by 
the fact that they had secured a practical monopoly of the retail outlet in 
London, and also were able to call on a great amount of capital. Farm- 
ers’ societies, on the other hand, were competing against each other for 
the same outlet with the inevitable result of price undercutting and 
serious loss aU round. 

As a result of these conditions, the position was considered by the 
Associated Milk Producers’ Council, and an enquiry put to the United 
Dairies, Ltd., as to whether they were prepared to discuss an arrange- 
ment which would give to the producers an elective share of control, 
and would preserve the co-operative principle. A scheme _was prd})Osed 
which would have combined the business management and distributing 
arrangements of United Dairies Ltd., with the collecting organization of 
the co-operative movement. 'The main features of the proposal were : - 

Producers to hold half the capital and to pool their interests for 
purposes of a block vote. 



Sitn/isitcs of ^gricuitural Co-of^Tuliv^ Societies Affiliated- to the 

Organization Society, for the year X920. 
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Prices to be fixed by a joint committee — half producers and half 
distributers — with an independent chairman. 

Interest on share capital to be limited. 

After payment of fixed interest on the capital, 75 per cent, of the 
balance of profits to be distributed to milk producers through the 
co-operative movement. 

The Agricultiyal Organization Society was unable to take part in the 
negotiations, owing to the conditions attached to the grant from theDeve]. 
opment Commissioners, and these, therefore, had to be conducted by re. 
presentatives appointed by the societies themseh'es. The difficulties were 
increased by the fact that the Council of the National Farmers’ Union 
could not see their way to endorse the scheme as drafted. Reference back 
at almost every stage, by the co-operative representatives to local commit- 
tees, who themselves found it difficult to arrive at any definite decisions 
made progress impossible and finally the scheme had to be abandoned, the 
co-operative movement suffering through not being able to make decisions 
as readily as could the Directors of United Dairies, Ltd. 

The Co-oferative Sale oj Wool. — During the year the co-operative 
sale of wool on a large scale was undertaken by the Society and a very large 
number of fleeces were offered on the London Wool Market. Unfortun- 
ately this initial experiment coincided with a serious slump in prices. 

Co-operative Slaughterhouses. — With regard to co-operative slaugh- 
terhouses, the Report states that this branch of co-operative work has 
not made the progress anticipated (i). It is thought that in view of the 
objection prevailing in some districts to slaughterhouses which purchase 
beasts on the dead weight system it might be desirable to establish 
co-operative auction marts in those districts. Auction marts have been 
operated with marked success by some societies ; the Kent and Sussex 
Farmers, Ltd., with six marts, is a case in point. 

Co-operative Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables. — Various methods 
of disposing co-operatively of fruit and vegetables have been success- 
fully tried in different districts. In the fruit districts of the West the co- 
operative auction in the growers’ district has found much favour. Other 
societies bulk their members’ produce and send it away to the consuming 
centres for sale. A third system is now bemg started, namely, the 
establishment by the growers of their own salesmen in the markets. 

Co-operative Sale of Eggs. — Interest has been taken in the co-oper- 
ative marketing of eggs for many years, but comparatively little progress 
has been made, except in a few districts, owing to difficulties with regard to 
outlets. At a meeting of the National Utility Poultry Society in February 
1921, a sub-committee was appointed to investigate the question in con- 
sultation with the Agricultural Organization Society. This committee 
drafted a scheme providing for only one selling organization in which the 
collectii^ societies will be partners, and which they will finance and control. 
The scheme also makes an interesting departure in providing for the direct 


(i) See our issue of March-AprU 1922, page 28. 
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jjjciusioti of the large commercial poultry fanners who are situated in dis- 
tricts where there are no depots. 

The Agricultural Wholesale Society. — The campaign for additional 
capital, which was opened in the summer of 1920, met with an o^anized 
attack from interested quarters, and the total sum of £250,000 aimed at 
vfas not reached. Fresh capital, however, was subscribed for new trad- 
ing operations through the Agricultural Wholesale Society Development 
Company, Ltd., which was formed for the purpose. Rigid economy being 
necessary, the activities of the Agricultural Wholesale Society were 
restricted for the time being to the supply of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, 
seeds, dairy machinery and to the sale of eggs on a brokerage basis. 

Allotments and Small Holdings. — Duruig the year under review 
there was no f allin g off in the demand for allotments. A question which 
always confronts the allotment-holder is that of security of tenure. 
Direct ownership is not possible in the majority of cases, but co-operative 
land purchase has met with great success in parts of the -country. 
Generally speaking the plan adopted provides for the purchase of the 
land by the allotment society, the members becoming holders of plots 
varying in size according to the number of shares held by each in his 
society, such shares being of the value of £i each, of which 5s. is paid 
on application, 5s. three months later and the balance in two instalments 
of 5.S., each payable six and twelve months after application respectively. 
The land is let by the society to the members at a rent that will produce 
sufficient to pay interest on paid-up capital, rates and taxes and other 
charges. 

The practice of federating societies into a group, and of forming 
branches of the same society was extended during the year under review 
with good results. There were two outstanding examples of the principle’ 
of central organization or federation. The Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire 
and District Smallholdings and Allotments Federation, Ltd., which has as 
members both allotment -holders and small holders, includes twenty se- 
parate societies and has twenty-two branches. The Sutton Bridge and 
District Agricultftal Co-operative Society only had indmdual small 
holders as members, but it comprised seven branches and others were in 
course of formation. Intertrading between allotment societies and the 
larger trading societies was encouraged and several farmers’ societies 
offered trading facilities to small holders’ and allotment holders’ soci- 
eties. The movement towards a wider co-operation was also shown in 
the growing practice of holding District Conferences periodically. 

Civilian small holders have not greatly increased in number during the 
year, chiefly owing to the fact that Local Authorities are precluded from 
entertaining any applicants for land other than ex-service men. However, 
organization amongst this class is proceeding steadily, but somewhat slowly. 
On the other hand progress in the organization of ex-service men has 
been marked. Owing to lack of funds the Society waS unable to organ- 
ize every district simultaneously, and work was first concentrated on the 
Eastern Counties. Here the organization aimed at was the formation of 
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societies and branches of societies in localities where small holders are set- 
tled, with three central organizations at Wisbech, Cambridge and Bedford 
In carrying out the organization the Society has employed three 
methods, (a) the acceptance of the facilities now being offered by farmers' 
societies to small holders to become members ; (i) formation of new socie- 
ties ; (c) formation of branches of existing societies. The choice of method 
is determined by the circumstance of the locality concerned. 

The work among the ex-servicemen has resulted in the discovery 
that there is a considerable difference between the civilian and ex-service 
small holders in their grasp of co-operative principles. On the whole the 
latter are keener, quicker to see opportunities and to grasp them. The 
former are conservative and more averse from new methods, as is natural 
amongst men who all their lives have had to rely on their own efforts to 
obtain a living from the land. W E H. L. 


HUNG.ARY. 

THE CHARACTER OF HUNGARIAN CO-OPERATION. — HOKvAl (Johatin V.) : Daj 
GcnosscascbalUwcsen in Uugarn. — tJngarische Jatrbucher, Vol. i, Part 4. Belb 
and teipzig, December ipzr. 

Among the characteristic features of Hungarian co-operation are 
its centralization and its strict regulation by legislative measures. Up 
to 1875, the year in which the codification of commercial law took place, 
the co-operative society did not yet corre.spond to a fixed legal conception. 
Definite regulation followed with the law of 1898, which laid down the 
legal bases for the constitution of co-operative .societies. Centralization 
‘does not mean in Hungary the estabUshmeut of central co-operative 
societies by means of the union of separate societies, but the founding 
of small co-operative societies by the agency of the central federation. 
This system corresponds to the spirit of the small Hungarian cultivator, 
who is lacking in initiative and joins an independent credit institution if 
that is in a position to give him immediate assistanc* The liability of 
the members is fixed at a low figure. The central co-operative societies 
rely for their finance essentially on State support. 

Apart from State intervention both private individuals and co-oper- 
ative societies have power to co-operate for the building up of capital. 
With this view the shares of the central co-operative credit banks are di- 
vided into two groups : foundation shares and ordinary shares. The first 
liave as a rale the nominal value of 1000 crowns and are subscribed for 
by bodies and individual members who do not intend to make use of the 
credit of Ihe society. The ordinary shares, whose nominal value is 200 
crowns, are taken up by the several societies obligatorily in the proportion 
of one share for every 3000 crowns of capital they hold. 

The most important central co-operative society is the Central Co-oper- 
ative Society of National Credit {Grszdgos Kozponti Hitdrzovetkeret), 
which came into existence in 1898. Its owned capital amounts to about 
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yo million crowns. The State subsidy has been recently increased from 
one million to 25 million crowns. This co-operative society grants to its 
jnembers — small cultivators — besides personal loans, mortgage long term 
credit, for a period of 50 years. An important function was delegated to it 
by the law of 1920 relating to land reform and to the establishment of small 
family holdings. The administrative duties that fall to the society, as also 
to the National Federation of Hungarian Credit Banks, consist in the parcel- 
ling out of the estates, arranging for the assignment of the portions, the 
creation of small holdings to be purchased by instalments, and generally the 
carrying out of aU the revenue and banking operations contemplated by 
the measures of reform. The Central Co-operative Society is authorized 
to issue certificates of depo.sit and of pledge, to open depositories, in short 
to exercize the right of control over the co-operative credit banks, 
whether affiliated to it or not. More' than 2,500 co-operative credit 
banks were formerly affiliated to this Central Society, but the number 
has been reduced since the revolution to 980. 

Next in importance comes the Hangya, the central co-opemtive dis- 
tributive society of the Federation of Hungarian Farmers. Founded in 
1898, on a purely co-operative basis and as the creation of the Count 
.Alexander K 4 roly, it has not up the present made any application for 
State aid. 

Among these central co-operative federations should be mentioned 
the Federation of Co-operative Societies of Hungary, an institution whose 
aim is the promotion and development of co-operation generally, and the 
FittuM-Waremerkehrs Aktien Gesellschaft tier Ungurischen Genossenschafts- 
lentralen, which organizes trade in agricultural and indii.'^trial products, 
both in Hungary and abroad. 

During the war there were in Hmigary 9,000 co-operative societies, 
of which 8.000 were incorporated in the central federations of co-operative 
societies. Subsequently to the loss of two-thirds of its territory, there 
were in 1919 in Hungary not more than 2,500 : but a year later these were 
increased by I,ii6, so that at the end of 1920 there were in existence alto- 
gether 3,616 co-operative societies. While the population has fallen to 
28 per cent, of the' former figure 42.9 per cent, of the cultivable area has 
remained Hungarian, with the effect that the agricultural character of 
the country has become still more accentuated : correspondingly a tendency 
is evinced to place co-operative organizations more and more at the disposal 
of agriculture. 


M. T. 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE WORK OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
IN AID OF AGRICULTURE. 

SOURCES (OFFICIAL): 

The War Finance Corporation Act (Apr. 5, 1918, 40 Stat., 5C.6). 

The Victory EnJERTY I/jan Act (Mar. 3, 1919, 40 Stat., 1309). 

The AGRiccrLTCRAL Credits Act (Aug. 24, 1921, Public No. 60 — 67th Cougress). 
Circular No. 1 of the War Finance Corporation : Advances to Exporters, Deau-rs, 
AND Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies under Sections 21 and 22 of the Wak 
Finance Corporation Act to Assist in Exporting Domestic Products or Carryts!? 
Domestic Products for Export. Issued 1 October 1931. 

Circular No. 2 op the war Finance Corporation : Part l. — Information for b.anks, 
Bankers or Trust Companies Applying for Advances under Section 2 4 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act. Part II. — Information for Banks, Bankers orTrusi 
Companies Desiring to Sell to the War Finance Corporation Notes or Other rw. 

STRUMENTS OF INDEBTEDNESS SECURED BY AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, INCLUDING I, 1 VE 
Stock, in accordance with the Second Paragraph of Section 24 of tub Was 
Finance Corporation Act. Issued 1 Seplemljer 1921. 

Circular No. 3 of the War Finance Corporation: Information for Co-oper.^ti\’E 
Associations of Producers Applying for Advances under Section 24 of the Was. 
Finance Corporation Act. Issued i October 1921. 

Fourth Anitoal Report of the War Finance Corporation for the Year ended 
November 3^1, 1921. — Washtogton, 1922. 


Originally created as a war agency under an Act dated 5 April 1918, 
the War Finance Corporation was empowered by the American Congress 
in March igig to assist in the task of reconstniction. It was author- 
ized, in order to promote commerce with foreign nations through the exten- 
sion of credits and to aid in the transition from the conditions of war 
to those of peace, to make advances not exceeding $1,006,000,000 to Atner- 
lean exporters and American banking institutions for the purpose of fi- 
nancing the exportation of domestic products. «This authority was exercized 
until May igzo, when the activities of the Corporation were suspended. 
In the Autumn of 1920 when the collapse in commodity markets became 
acute, the question of exports again became a matter of general interest : 
and the Congress, in January 1921, directed that the activities of the Cor- 
poration be resumed. 
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§ I. The work of the corporation in FINANaNO EXPORTS. 

As raw co.tton is America’s greatest agricultural export product, at- 
tention was directed first to this important factor in the problem, and a 
committee, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Managing Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
was appointed by the President to study the banking facilities available 
in the South for the financing of cotton. It became increasingly clear, 
however, that the situation in Europe had changed. Sound tasiness 
men there were no longer willing or anxious to buy on credit because of 
the risk involved in exchange fluctuations. To meet this situation special 
action was necessary. The Corporation, as a first step, offered to make 
advances to finance the carrying of stocks of American cotton in foreign 
warehouses, and some advances were made for this purpose. But it was 
soon found that this did not solve the problem. It was then suggested 
that it would be desirable to make advances on cotton stored in America 
which was under contract for sale to foreigners, and the Corporation con- 
sented to render such assistance. Applications for advances of this kind, 
however, were not filed on a sufficiently large scale to become an import- 
ant factor, and a further step became necessary. 

Earlyin July the Corporation agreed to make an advance of $5,000,000 
to a co-operative association in Mississippi to finance the carrying of 100,000 
bales of long-staple cotton until it could be exported conveniently. Under 
the terms of this advance the association agreed that out of the cotton pled- 
ged as security for the loan it would export within a year a sufficient quan- 
tity to repay the full amount of the advance — the cotton to be held in 
American warehouses until the time was opportune for export. The an- 
nouncement of this loan stimulated considerable interest, and within a 
short time the Corporation authorized advances to other co-operative asso- 
ciations in Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona, as well as to banking institutions 
in the South, to assist in financing large quantities of cotton tor export in a 
similar marmer. In all these transactions care was taken to insure the use 
of the fimds advanced by the Corporation solely for the purpose of orderly 
marketing, without encouraging holding for speculative puposes. In all, the 
Corporation agreed to finance approximately a million bales of cotton, and 
it was not long before there was a marked improvement in the cotton 
situation. But it was not merely the agreement to finance a million bales, 
or even the ability to do so, that changed the situation in the South. A 
more important factor was the general realization that if the Corporation 
could develop satisfactory methods of financing for 1,000,000 bales it could 
do so for such additional amounts as might be nece.ssary. As soon as there 
was assurance that the industry would be adequately financed buyers 
both at home and abroad began to resume purchases, wfth considerable 
effect on the market for cotton and cotton goods. 

It should be pointed out that it is not within the province of the War 
Finance Corporation to conduct its business with the view of affecting 
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prices. It is its duty, however, to oiler adequate financing on a soiukj 
business basis, and if markets and prices are demoralized because of in. 
adequate financing, it would be natural for prices to be affected when the 
financial difficulty has been met. 

The activities of the War Finance Corporation under its export powers 
were not confined to cotton. The Corporation indicated its readiness 
to finance other agricultural commodities intended for export in accordance 
with the methods that had been devised for financing cotton, which may 
be siinimarized as follows : 

(l) For prompt shipment against deferred payments. 

(z) For future shipment within a reasonable time against either 
prompt or deferred payments, where the products are under a definite 
contract of sale. 

(3) For prompt sjupment to warehouses in foreign distributing 
points, to be held there for account of American exporters and bankers 
for marketing out of warehouses. 

(4) For shipment within a definite period, the products to be held 
in warehouses in America until they can be marketed abroad in an orderly 
manner, the applicant to give definite assurance that the agricultural pro- 
ducts pledged as security for the advance will be exported, before the 
maturity of the advance, to an aggregate amount (including insurance and 
freight if paid by the exporter to domestic insurers and carriers) not less 
than the amount of the advance. 

Large advances were authorized toco-operative associations on wheat, 
dried fruits, canned fruits and vegetables, and to exporters or banking insti- 
tutions on tobacco, condensed milk and meat products. A limited number 
of applications involving the exportation of manufactured products, such 
as railway equipment, copper and sugar-mill machinery, also were approved, 

§ 2. Extension of the powers of the corporation. 

With the development of the activities of the Corporation, it was in- 
creasingly clear that export financing alone would not be sufficient to meet 
the needs of agriculture. On account of the changed situation in Europe 
and of the conditions at home, the Americans were confronted with the 
necessity of selling their staple products more gradually than in former 
years. Not only was the market abroad slow, but American merchants 
and manufacturers were operating on the basis of the lowest possible stocks, 
and were buying only to meet current demands. This naturally result- 
ed in forcirg large quantities of raw materials, which normally are carried 
by mills, wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, back upon the original pro- 
ducers and the banks which do •their financing. A condition of acute 
distress developed in the agricultural sections of the country, and if 
disaster was to be averted extraordinary action was needed to meet 
the situation. 

After a careful study of the whole problem, certain amendments to the 
War Finance Corporation Act were proposed, considered by the Congress, 
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and embodied in the Agriailtaral Credits Act of 34 August 1921. The 
Act broadened the powers of the Corporation and gave it authority to make 
advances not only to exporters and banking institutions, but also to deal- 
ers in, and handlers of, agricultural products, including co-operative asso- 
ciations, for the purpose of financing the carrying of such products until 
they could be exported or sold for export. The Corporation also was au- 
thorized to make advances to persons, firms or corporations outside the 
United States purchasing agricultural products in the United States on contli- 
tion that all notes or other instruments evidencing such advances were 
in terms payable in the United States in currency of United States and were 
secured by adequate guarantees or indorsements in the United States, or 
by warehouse receipts, acceptable collateral, or other instruments in writing 
conveying or securing marketable title to agricultural products in the United 
States. The Act further empowered the Corporation to make advances 
to any bank, banker or trust company in the United States, or to co-oper- 
ative a^ciations of producers, which had made advances for agricultu- 
ral purposes or had discounted or rediscounted notes, drafts, hills of ex- 
change or other negotiable instruments issued for such purposes, 

Shortly after the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act the attention 
of the Corporation was directed to the seriousness of the live-stock situation. 
Immature stock was being forced on the market, and in many cases breed- 
ing herds were beftig sacrificed. On accoimt of the condition of many of 
the small banks in the West and Southwe.st and the limitations or restric- 
tions imiiosed upon them by State laws it w.as clearly apparent that addi- 
tional financing machinery should be provided to meet the needs of the 
live-stock industry. The matter was considered and the Corporation sug- 
gested to the local bankers and business men the advisability of establish- 
ing new financing organizations for the purpose of bringing new capital into 
the field of live-stock finance. New agricultural and live-stock loan com- 
panies have been formed in the cattle comitry and the Corporation has made 
advances to them. These companies are in no sense agencies of the Corpor- 
ation, and stand in exactly the same jrosition as any other financing oigan- 
ization that the Coqxiration deals with. 

With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secret- 
ary of j^riculture the Corporation, early in November 1921, took special 
action to deal with the situation in the com belt where, as the result of two 
bumper crops and reduced feeding operations, there accumulated a large 
surplus of com. It appointed a committee, known as the Com Belt Ad- 
visory Committee, to aid in devising methods tor meeting the situation. 
Following a meeting of the Committee with tlie directors of the Corpora- 
tion in Washington on 16 November T92T, it was announced that the Com- 
mittee wonld endeavour to obtain the help of banking organizations and 
institutions generally throughout the com belt with the view of providing 
adequate financing for the more orderly marketing of the com crop and the 
feeding of live-stock. It was stated at the .same time "that, if local insti- 
tutions should find themselves nnahle for one reason or another to take 
vare of the situation, the Committee would find ways and means to create 
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additional facilities for financing the farmers. The advances made by the 
Corporation in the com belt resulted in a noticeable improvement m the 
com situation. 


§ 3 . The business organization. 

The management of the War Finance Corporation is vested in a board 
of directors consisting of the Secretary to the Treasury, who acts as chair- 
man, and four others appointed by the President of the United States. 

The capital stock of the Corporation was fixed at $ 500 , 000,000 
all of which was subscribed by the United States of America. This capi- 
tal could be called up at such time or times as might be deemed advisable 
upon a vote of three-fifths of the Board of directors, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Further capital could be obtained by the 
issue of notes or bonds up to three times the amount of the paid-in capital, 
These notes or bonds were to mature not less than six months or more 
than five years from the respective dates of issue ; they were to be a first 
charge on all the assets of the Corporation and the Corporation may not 
at any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. The Corporation may is- 
sue notes or bonds up to i January 1925 but no notesor bonds shall mature 
later than i July 1925. Upon terms as may be determined by the board 
of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, bonds 
may be issued payable in any foreign money or with the option of paying 
in foreign money. The United States is not liable for the payment of 
any bond or obligation or interest thereon issued or incurred by the Cor- 
poration. 

After the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act, steps were promptly 
taken by the Corporation to set np the machinery necessary for its adminis- 
tration. To facilitate the haudlirtg of applications from banking and finan- 
cial institutions for advances for agricultural purposes it was decidedto 
establish agricultural loan agencies in the important agricultural and live- 
stock districts. Committees composed of bankers, business men and others, 
who serve without compensation, were designated to take charge of these 
agencies, to receive applications, to pass upon the security offered and to 
make recommendations to the board of directors at Washington for re- 
view and final action. In considering applications they were authorized, 
whenever in their judgement such action was necessary, to call for addi- 
tional information, including statements of condition of the makers or 
indorsers of notes, drafts, bills of exchange or other evidence of indebtedness 
offered as collateral security for the advance .applied for. The Committees 
were organized as promptly as the members could be selected and appoint- 
ed, and within a short time they were ready to take up their duties. 
In all, 33 agencies were created, each ofwliich was authorized to establish 
headquarters at the place that ordinarily serves as the financial and trade 
centre of the surroiuiding territory and to employ a secretary who would 
devote his entire time to the work. 
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§ 4. The different types of advance. 

the different types of advance which the War Finance Corporation 
is authorized to make may be classified as follows : 

1. Advances for the purpose of assisting exportation. 

(а) Advances to exporters (Section 21, sub-section i of the War 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended). 

(б) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have 
made advances to exporters (Section 21, sub.section 2). 

2. Advances to assist in carrying agricultural products for export. 

(a) Advances to dealers and associations of producers (Section 22, 
paragraphs a and h). 

(b) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have made 
advances to dealers or associations of producers (Section 22, paragraph c) . 

3. Advances to institutions which have made advances for agricul- 
taral purposes. 

(a) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have 
made such advances (Section 24). 

{b) Advances to co-operative associations which have made such 
advances (Section 24). 

In addition the Corporation is authorized in exceptional cases to pur- 
chase from banking institutions instruments of indebtedness secured by 
instruments conveying or securing marketable title to staple agricultural 
products, including live-stock (Section 24). 

It will be noted that the Corporation is not anthorized under the law 
to deal directly with individual prodttcers. It is reaching the fanners through 
their co-operative associations and their local banking institutions, with 
which they are accustomed to do business, and which are in close touch 
with the conditions in their commrmities. By making advances to these 
fflstitutions on the basis of their agricultural paper, the Corporation is 
accomplishing two things ; enabling the banks with slow assets to carry 
the existing loans of their farmer aistomers for a longer period, thus re- 
moving the necessity for forced liquidation and relievdng the financial pres- 
sure which otherwise would make it necessary for large numbers of produc- 
ers to sacrifice their products without regard to the consuming demand, 
rad putting many of the banks, especially those which are in good financial 
condition, in funds for making new loans and for taking care of the needs 
of the farmers and stockmen in the surrounding territory to the extent that 
their individual credit may warrant. 

The aggregate amount of advances and of purchased instruments 
remaining unpaid at any time must not exceed ?!, 000,000, 000. 

§ 5, Advances for the purpose 

OF ASSISTING EXPORTATION. 

An advance to assist in financing an export may be made by the War 
Finance Corporation when the products are ready for immediate shipment, 
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or at such time prior thereto as may be necessary, in the Corporation’s 
opinion, effectually to assist in their exportation. Thus : (a) Where % 
exporter has made a definite contract for the exportation of products at 
a specified time, the Corporation may make the advance a reasonable time 
before the date of shipment, in order to enable the exporter immediately 
to purchase and hold products for future exportation under such con- 
tract ; [b) Where the products to be exported are being manufactmjj 
for export under a contract which requires the exporter to make period- 
ical payments to the manufacturer as the work progresses, advances may 
be made by the Corporation to the exporter (or to a bank which is making 
advances to the exporter) as such periodical payments are made ; (c) Where 
the exporter himself is manufacturing the products to be exported, ad- 
vances may be made as disbursements are made by him for material 
and labour. 

Advances may be made by the Corporation against promissory notes 
or other instruments imposing on the borrower an upconditional obliga- 
tion to repay the advance at maturity, with interest, adequately secured 
in each instance. The security required by the Corporation will depend 
upon the nature of the transacion and the financial worth of the applicant, 
and may consist of endorsements or guaranties; notes bonds or other instru- 
ments deposited as collateral; warehouse receipts, bills of lading, or other 
documents representing the products to be exported ; or any other 
fonn of security. 

Where warehouse receipts, bills of lading or other documents are 
pledged as security, and the nature of the transaction requires that they 
be forwarded abroad before the Corporation's advance is repaid, they will 
be placed in the custody of a reputable bank, to be approved by the Cor- 
poration,againstits receipt, stipulating that the bank and its correspond- 
ents will act as trustees for the War Finance Corporation, but at the ex- 
pense of the applicant, in handling and forwarding the documents. 

Where the nature of the transaction to be financed requires that the 
receipts be retained in the locality in which the applicant's business is 
transacted for the purpose of facilitating substitutions, withdrawals and 
exchanges of doaiments, arrangements may lie made by which the 
collateral will be deposited with a Federal Reserve Bank, branch bank, 
or selected bank, at the expense of the applicant. 

Applicants for advances must first make a preliminary application 
to the Corporation, The application should he sufficiently detailed to 
appraise the Corporation of the business in which the applicant is engag- 
ed, the character and terms of the transaction to he financed, the amount 
and maturity of the advance desired, the nature of the obligation and 
security offered, the approximate time when it is expected that the advance 
will be called for, and such other iuformation as may be helpful. Where the 
applicant is an exporter the preliminary application should indicate the 
efforts that have been made to obtain the funds applied for through bank- 
ing channels and the results of such efforts, also the application should be 
accompanied by the latest available financial statement of the applicant 
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jjd of all persons, firms or corporations whose obligations, indorsements 
jr guaranties are to be tendered as security. On approval the applicant 
Bill he supplied with the Corporation’s terms and conditions and with the 
necessary application forms. 

(a) Advances to Exporters. — An advance may be made by the 
(Corporation to an exporter, that is, to a person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation engaged in the business in the United States of exporting domestic 
products to foreign countries, provided (a) that the exporter has made a 
contract or other definite arrangement for the exportation and sale of a 
domestic product ; (i) that the advance will be made only to asssist in the 
exportation of such product ; (c) that the advance applied for will not 
exceed the amount remaining unpaid of the contract price, including 
insurance and the carrying and transportation charges to the extent only 
that they are payable in the United States by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carriers ; (d) that the exporter has been unable to obtain 
funds on reasonable terms through banking channels. 

If the products are not under definite contract of sale, the Corporation 
must be assured that they will be exported and sold before the maturity 
of the advance, at a price (including insurance aird carrying or transport- 
ation charges to the foreign point of destination if and to the extent that 
such charges are payable in the United States by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carryers) at least equal to the amount advanced. In order 
to insure the performance of this undertaking, the Corporation may require 
that the value of the commodities shall substantially exceed the amount 
advanced, and that the application contain appropriate representations and 
imdertakings. 

The rate of interest on an advance is fixed at not less than i per cent, per 
aimuni in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commercial paper pre- 
vailing at the time of such advance at the Federal Reserve Bank of the dis- 
tiict in which the borrower is located. The rate in a particular case will 
he fixed by the Corporation, 

The duration of the advance will depend on the nature of the export 
transaction to be financed, and will in no event extend beyond the day 
upon which the purchase price is payable. The exporter must agree that 
if the purchase price is anticipated to any extent he will apply the monej-s 
so received towards the reduction of the Con’oration's advance. An 
advance cannot be made for a longer period than three years from the 
date of the advance. 

(b) Advances to Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. -- An advance 
may be made by the Corporation to a bank, banker or trust company in 
the United States provided : — [a] That the bank, banker or trust com- 
pany has made or is making an advance to an exporter for the purpose of 
assisting in the exportation of domestic products to foreign countries. 
!d) That the amount applied for does not exceed the amount remaining 
unpaid of such advance to the exporter. 

The rate of interest on such an advance will be determined by the board 
of directors of the Corporation, The duration of the advance will 
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depend on the nature of the eiqxnt transaction to be financed and 
not extend beyond the day upon which the loan to the institution is pjy 
able. Any moneys paid in anticipation of the expiry date of the lojp 
must be refunded to the Corporation. 


§ 6. Advances to assist 

IN CARRYING AGRICUT.TDRAr, PRODUCTS FOR EXPORT. 


An advance to assist in carrying staple agricultural products in the 
United States until they are exported may be made by the Corporation as 
soon as they are properly warehoused or otherwise in a proper condition to 
afiord adequate security for the advance. No such advance can be made 
later than I July 1922. 

The conditions regarding the form of obligation, and the security are 
the same as in the case of advances for the purpose of assisting exportation, 
So also are the methods of making application ; the special conditions attach- 
ing to an application by an exporter for an advance to assist exportation 
attach also to an application by a dealer for an advance to assist in earring 
agricultural products. 

(a) • Advances to Dealers and Associations of Producers. — An advance 
may be made by the War Finance Corporation to any person, partnership, 
corporation or association engaged in the United States in dealing in or 
marketing staple agricultural products, or to any association engaged in 
producing such products, in order to assist the borrower in carrying such 
products in the United States until they can be exported or sold for export 
in an orderly manner. Such au advance can be made whenever the board 
of directors of the Corporation is of the opinion that as a result of conditions 
arising out of the war, there exists either (a) an abnormal surplus accumul- 
ation of the agricultural product in question, or (b) the lack of an adequate 
market for such product, or (c) that the ordinary banking facilities are 
inadequate to enable producers of and dealers in such products to carry 
them until they can be properly disposed of. 

In making advances under this section to dealers or associations the 
Corporation will require a repre.sentation from the borrower that in his 
judgement he will be able to export the products before the maturation of 
the advance. 

The rate of interest on an advance will be determined by the board of 
directors and will not exceed i P«t vent in excess of the rate of discount 
of 90-day commercial paper prevailing at the Federal Resen^e Bank of the 
district in which the borrower is located at the time the advance is made. 

Advances may be made for such periods as the Corporation may de- 
termine, but not exceeding one year from the date of the advance, and the 
time of payment can not be extended beyond three years from the date 
upon which the advance was originally made. Advances must be liquid- 
ated before or at the time the agricultural product is exported. 
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(b) Adwnces to Banks, Bankers, or Trust Companies. — An advance 
jiay 'U made by the Corporation to a bank, banker or trust company 
under section 22 provided ; — 

(а) That the advance has been or is being made to a dealer or asso- 
ciation of producers, or to individual producers', to assist in carrying staple 
agricultural products in the United States until they can be exported in 

orderly manner. 

(б) That the advance does not exceed the amount remaining impaid 
of such advances to dealers, associations or producers. 

The rate of interest will be determined by the board of directors of the 

Corporation. 

Advances may be made for a period not exceeding one year from the 
date of the advance, and the time of payment can not be extended beyond 
three years from the origmal date of the advance. The advance must be 
liquidated when the bank receives payment of its advance to the dealer, 
association or producer. 


§ 7. Advances to institutions 

WHICH HAVE M.ADE ADVANCES FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

(a) Advances to Banks, Bankers or Trust Companies. — Advances may 
be made to any bank, banker or trust company which has made advances 
for any purpose connected with the growing, harvesting, prepaiation for 
market and marketing of agricultural products, or the breeding, raising, 
fattening and marketing of live stock ; or if they have discounted or redis- 
counted agricultural paper. The amount of any advance is limited to the 
aggregate of all outstanding advances made by the borrower for agricul- 
tural purposes, including discounts and rediscounts of agricultural paper. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to I July 1922, and will ma- 
ture not later than one year from the date of the advance, aud as loans 
made by the bank mature so must repayment be made to the Corporation, 
unless special consent has been given for an extension of time of payment. 
However, the time of payment of an advance can not be extended beyond 
three years from the original date of the advance. 

The rate of interest of an advance will be determined from time to time 
by the board of directors. Under the law, a bank, banker or trust com- 
pany obtaining advances on the basis of loans made by it for agricultural 
purposes may not charge upon such loans a rate of interest greater than 2 
per cent in excess of the rate chdrged by the Corporation. This provision, 
however, does not authorise a bank, banker or trust company to charge a 
greater rate of interest than is permitted by State law. 

The note or other obligation of the bonower, against which advances 
are made must be adequately seemed in each instance and where drafts 
accepted by the borrower are tendered, they must be' accompanied by an 
iustrument of pledge or other collateral agreement, conferring on the 
Corporation a valid Hen on the security to he pledged. 
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In exceptional cases the Corporation is authorized to purchase ftou 
domestic ba^s, bankers or trust companies, notes, drafts, bills of exchange 
or other instruments of indebtedness secured by chattel mortgages, ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading or other instruments in writing, conveying 
or securing marketable title to staple agricultural products, including Hyp 
stock. Such purchases may be made at any time prior to I JrUy igjj 

Applications for such sales must prove that the applicant is under some 
statutory or other legal disability to apply for and obtain an advance 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph r of section 24 of the Act. 

The Corporation will not purchase paper having a maturity at the 
time of purchase of more than one year, and may not extend the time of 
payment of any such paper beyond three years from the date upon which 
it was acquired by the Corporation. 

(b) Advances to Co-operative Associations. — In order to qualify fa 
advances under section 24 a co-operative association must satisfy the 
following requirements ; 

(fl) It must be a co-operative marketing association of producers 
of agriculture products, operating under marketing agreements which 
confer upon the association unlimited power to sell or pledge the agricul- 
tural commodity in question. 

(ii) It must be orgauized on a true co-operative basis ; that is all 
distribution of net proceeds must be made to its members in proportion to 
the amount of products received from them or marketed for their account, 
If the association is a capital-stock corporation, ownership of stock should 
be confined substantially to farmer members, and the dividends upon the 
capital-stock limited to a reasonable return upon the capital invested, 
all distribution of proceeds in excess of such reasonable return being made 
to members in proportion to the amount of products received from them or 
marketed for their account. 

(c) It must be incorporated, either as a stock corporation or as a 
corporation without capital stock. 

A mere credit union, whether or not incorporated, formed for the sole 
purpose of obtaining loans, and not operating as a marketing association, 
can not qualify as a co-operative a.ssociation of producers. If such a credit 
union, which is incorporated under the laws of a State or of the United 
States, has resources adequate to the undertaking contemplated, it may 
qualify as a " financing institution ”. 

A co-operative association may apply for advances provided it has 
made or will have made corresponding advances for agricultural purposes. 
The aggregate amount of advances which may be received by such an 
association from the Corporation may at no time exceed the unpaid ad- 
vances made by the association. 

Expenditures or advances by an association on account of permanent 
investimetds in real estate, plant or other fixed assets do not come within 
the definition of an advance for an agricultural purpose. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to i July 1922. The matur- 
ity of advances will depend upon the requirements of the crop to be fiunn- 
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ced and extend later than one year from the date of the advance, 

liquidation of the association's advances must be reimbursed at the 
s^e time to the Corporation. 

The conditions regarding the rate of hiterest are the same as in the case 
of advances to banking institutions which have made advances for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Advances may be made by the War Finance Corporation against the 
promissory note or notes of the borrowing association with adequate se- 
curity in each instance. The form of security may differ according to the 
requirements of the situation and the financial resources of the borrow- 
iug association, but will generally consist on negociable warehouse receipts 
or other negociable documents conferring to the Corporation marketable 
title to the agricultural products in question. The Corporation may re- 
quire in addition notes or indorsements of the members of the association, 
or other additional security. Where the security consists of warehouse 
receipts, the warehouse in which the products are stored and the - form of 
receipt must be approved by the Corporation, and the Corporation will 
reserve the right to make, at the expense of the association, periodical in- 
spections of such warehouses. 

It is stated that for those co-operative associations which may be 
unable, under the preceding terms, to qualify for direct advances from the 
Corporation, anangeraents. may be made in proper cases by which 
responsible banks which have made advances to such associations for 
agricultural purposes may obtain corresponding advances from the Corp- 
oration. 

The conditions relating -to orderly marketing, payment of advances 
and custody of collateral are substantially the same as in the case of 
advances to banks, bankers and trust companies. 


§ 8. The advances jtADE. 

The following tables give details of the advances made by the War 
Finance Corporation from 4 January to 30 November 1921, and asummary 
ol the advances made from the date of its establishment to 30 No- 
vember 1921. 


Tam.E I. — Advances Granted for Export and. Agricultural Purposes from 
4 January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to the Commodities 
in respect of which they were granted. 

Advances granted to assist exports ; 


Grain . . , 
Tobacco . . 
Cotton . . . 
Canned fruits 
Dried fruits. 


11,500,000 

3.59D370 

28,422,373 

400,000 

1,230,000 


Carried forward . . . 45,163,743 
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Brought forward . . . 

Meat products 

Condensed milk 

Sugar-mill machinery 

Agricultural machinery 

Textile products, sheet steel, copper, railroad equipment. 


45,163,743 

1.00 0 . 0 (X) 

1 . 000 . 000 
359,866 
500,000 

3,430,166 


Total . . .. 51,454,075 

Advances granted for agricultural purposes : 

15,000,000 

Cotton ' 22,492,427 

Live stock 12, 553 , in 

Sugar beets ■ ■ ■ ■ 5 , 010,000 

Rice 2,250,000 

Caiuied fruits 300,00c 

General agricultural purposes 24,417,46; 

Total . . . 82,023,00= 

Total advances granted for export and agricultural purposes . 133,547,21= 


Table II. — Advances Granted for Exfort and Agricultural Purposes jmi 
4 January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to ike InstitiitioK 
or Persons to which thev were Granted. 

To co-operative associations 52, 400,001 

To banking and financing institutions 72,447,601 

To exporters 8,699,6o( 

Total . . . 133 , 547 , 2 *: 

Table III. — Summary of Advances made by the War Finance Corforatioi 
from the date of its establishment to 30 November 1921. 

, . ! i Amounts 

Repavmeuts I outstanding 
advaumi , *“■ 'joNoTemta.), 


Advances under the -waT powers of the 
Corporation 


306 , 720,212 ! 241 , 251,056 i 65 , 469 . 15 ^ 


Advances under the Acts 'of 3 Match 1919 
and 24 Ai^st 1921; 

On exports 

For general agricultural and live-stock 
purposes 


ts ; 74.986,981 ^ 31,141,057 , 43.845.923 

al agricultural and live-stock 

3 ; 33 . 45 i» 5 io 106,095 ■ 33.345.415 

■■ Total • ■ - I 108,438,491 j 31,247,152 I 77,191.33^ 

Total advances made . . . j 415,158,703 ; 272,498,208 1 142,660,494 


THB WORK OP THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 3lt 

The services rendered by the Corporation, however, cannot be measured 
by the mere financial statement of its operations. Its very existence 
with the large funds at its command, has tended to inspire confidence, has 
opened up other avenues of credit and has facilitated the financing of trans- 
actions through the usual c han nels. In many cases advances authorized 
by the Corporation have not been consummated because the applicants, 
strengthened by the assurance of aid from the Corporation, have been 
able to obtain in other ways the credit facilities which they required. In 
fact, the experience of the Corporation is stated to have been that wherever 
it has lent or agreed to lend a dollar it has produced confidence to such an 
extent that others were willing to lend many dollars. 

W. E. H. Iv. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SUPPLY 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE WAR {Continued) 

§ 5 . W051EN landworkers. 

E/Stimates of the number of women employed in agriculture in England 
and Wales before the War vary so greatly that little reliance can be placed 
on their accuracy (i). It is certain, however, that the number showed 
a progressive decline between 1851 and 1901. According to the census 
taken at different times the number of female farm employees was 143,021 
in 1851 ; 90,249 in 1861 ; 57,988 in 1871 ; 40,346 in 1881 ; 24,150 in 1891, 
and 12,002 in 1901. ■ 

In 1911 the number of women returned as agricultural labourers 
was 13,245. In addition to these there were 20,027 women returned as 
fanners or graziers ; 56,856 as farmers’ or graziers' relatives assisting in 
the work of the farm ; 2,449 “s market gardeners, and 2,176 in other classes 
of agricultural occupations, making a total of 94,722 women engaged in 
agriculture. 

The census having been taken in April many women more or less reg- 
ularly engaged in agriculture and the very large number who were casually 
employed were not enumerated. The Census of Production, taken in 
June 1907, gave very different results. According to this estimate the 
number of females engaged in agriculture in England and Wales was 244,000, 
including 144,000 members of occupiers’ fanilies, 68,000 other persons 
permanently employed, and 32,000 persons temporarily employed. 

{i) Board of Agricuitme and Fisheries : Report of Sub-Committee appointed 

TO CONSIDER THE EMPLOFMENT OP WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. lAmdOH, I9I9. BOARD OP 

Agriculture and Fisheries : Wages and Conditions of Employment in Agriculture : 
VoL. I, General Report. lAiudon, igrg. 
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Here there are discrepancies not easily explained. It would seem 
tijt in the Census of Population fanners' wives were not included as as- 
isting faimei, but that in many cases they were so included in the 
'ensns of Production. It is also probable that many women who worked 
iiore or less in the fields did not return themselves in the Census of 
Population as employed on farm work. 

Obiiously exact conclusions cannot be drawn from figures so unre- 
iable. It may, however, be said that comparatively little regular work 
in the farms was done by women, though they were largely employed on 
asonal work. There were some exceptions to this. In Northumberland 
ud other northern counties the decline in the number of women labourers 
vas not so marked as elsewhere. In Wales, where small pastoral holdings 
lie numerous, the women usually took entire charge of milking and dairy 
fork and of the feeding of young stock, while many of the smaller hill 
arms were run entirely by women, the men being engaged in mining or 
[uanying (i). 


A. The Need of Women Worhers. 

Early in the War it was seen that it would be necessary to induce 
lomen to work upon the land in greater numbers. The problem presented 
Iself under two aspects. It was necessary to encourage the village women 
n give the whole or part of their time to agricultural work in their own 
leighbouihoods, and, on the other hand, to enhst the services of towns- 
fomen for work on the land. We shall see that the village women proved 
he larger source of labour, but that the townswomen, though less nu- 
iierous, played a specially important part since by their example and 
rithusiasm they encouraged the village women to come forward and by 
heir mobility they were particularly useful in meeting sudden emergencies. 

In developing the employment of women on the land many difficul- 
ies had to be overcome. A complex administrative organization was 
ifcessary, and elaborate arrangements Irad to be made for the training 
if the women who offered their services. The townswomen and others 
'ho were wilhng to go to any district to which they might be sent were 
nostly enrolled in a mobile force known as the Women’s Land Army, 
lelp was also given by volrmtary associatioixs such as the Women’s 
iational Land Service Corps. 

B. The Difficullies to be Overcome. 

There existed in the minds of rural women the idea that work on the 
wd was degrading and this prejudice had to he eradicated before they 
ould be induced to offer their services. It was by the example of educ- 
ted women who took up farm work out of patriotism or of townswomen 


(i) Roberts (Mrs. M. Silyn) : The Women of Wales and Agriculture. Journal of ihe Board 
\ ‘f^icitlture, October 1918. 
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who did not feel the same prejudice, by persistent propaganda and by 
the women's growing sense of the national danger that this difficulty y,as 
eventually overcome (i). The whole attitude of country women towards 
employment on the land became changed and those who had always 
shared in the work of the farm came to take a new pride in their occnna 
tion (2). 

Even more formidable was the prejudice of the farmers against 
women labourers (3). This was partly overcome by systematic propa. 
ganda, by demonstrations of women’s work, and by published accounts 
of what women had accomplished (4), but it was finally removed when the 
women proved themselves thoroughly efficient in many branches oi agri- 
cultural work. It may be noted that the farmers’ prejudice was less strong 
against the village women, even if unskilled, than against the imported 
women labourers {5). 

Another difficulty arose from the fluctuating nature of the denmnii 
for women’s labour (6). Apart from variations due to the weather and 
to the seasons, there was great uncertainty as to the extent to which the 
farmers could rely upon other sources of labour, such as soldiers released 
for work on the land, or prisoners of war. The demands of the Army, 
too, varied according to the condition of affairs at the Front and the at- 
titude of the Tribunals towards the agricultural labourers who still re- 
mained on the land was consequently uncertain. 

In regard to the mobile labourers, the difficulty of finding accommoda- 
tion was a, serious one (7). We shall see what steps were taken to meet 
it, but the difficulty was never completely overcome. 

A difficulty affecting the village women was that many of them were 
unable to work on the land until provision was made for taking cate ol 
their children (8). Others were prevented from offering their service 
by want of suitable clothing {9), 

C. The Administrative Organization. 

It was only gradually, that an administrative organization arose ir 
connection with women’s labour on the land. 

In 1915 women’s county committees, working either in co-operation 

(1) Ernle (Lord) : The wftmeu’s I<aud Amiy. Nineteenth Century and After, 

1920. — Talbot (Miss Meriel L.) : Woman in Agriculture during War-time. Journal of W 
Board of Agriculture, October 1918. 

(2) Roberts (Mrs. M. Silyn) : Article cited in note(i), page 313. 

{3) Articles by Lord Ernle and by Miss Meriel L. Talbot cited in note ( i ). 

(4) From December 1915 to November 1918 the Journal of the Board of A gricuUure con 
tained information in every issue regarding the work which women were doing on the land 

(5} Ernle (Lord) : Aitide cited in note (i). 

(6) Erjjie (Lord) : Artide cited in note (i).— Lyttelton (The Hon. Mrs. Alfred) 
The Women's Land Army. Journalof Ike Board of Agriculture, October 1918. 

(7) Ernle (Lord) : Article cited in note (i ). 

(8) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, May 1916. 

(9) Ernle (Lord) : Article cited in note (t). 
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01 as sub-committees of the County War Agricultural Committees 
were formed iu many counties to cany on propagandist work with a view 
(3 inducing women to enrol themselves for farm work for whole or part 
^jjie (i). liarly in 1916 it was noted that such committees had already 

formed in 25 counties. 

In Cornwall women's committees were formed in each parish,- the 
oefflbers of which were to make a canvass of the women of the parish, 
to compile a register of women willing to work on the land and to make 
provision for their training by local instmctresses {2). 'The system of 
village registers was recommended by the Labour Exchange Department 
of the Board of Trade {or general adoption in August 1915 (3), 

In Eebruary 1916 the Board of Agriculture urged the formation in 
every county of a Women’s Farm Labour Committee, with local 
subcommittees, working in concert with the War Agricultural Com- 
iiitjges, but carrying on its campaign with its own staff and 
organization (4). 

The system recommended was that when a Women’s Farm Labour 
Committee had been set up, it should appoint District Committees 
or Local Representatives apd Village Registrars with a view to under- 
taking a systematic.canvass of the women of the county and the formation 
oi a register of those women who were willing to offer their services. It 
vvns suggested that the War Agricultural Committee should delegate to 
the Women’s Farm Labour Committee all questions relating to women’s 
work on the land, and that two or more members of each committee should 
be co-opted on the other committee. A similar method might be adopted 
to co-ordinate the work of the District War Agricultural Committees and 
of the Women’s Farm Labour Sub-Committees. 

One of the duties of the Women’s Committees was to arrange for hold- 
ing meetings for the purpose of inviting and encouraging women to work 
on the land. A panel of approved women speakers was drawn up by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Early in 1916, too, the Board of Trade increased the number of organ- 
izers of women’s work attached to the Labour Exchanges. 

In January 1917 a Women’s Branch of the Board of Agriculture was 
formed. Two months later it was more fully organized and became a 
section of the Food Production Department (5). It was made responsible 
for the selection, training and pkcing of the women who volunteered 

(i) Journal 0/ the Board of Agriculture, February 1916. 

(o) JournalofiheBoardotAgricuUure,Dw:mbf;rigl5. 

(v) Notes on war service for country-women issued by the Labour Exchange Department 
of the Board of Trade {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August isrj). 

(4) Circular Letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War Agricultural Corrrrrrittees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March r9r6). 

( 5 ) Circular Letter, dated 30 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
'^1 Ihe Board of Agriculture, May r9i7). 
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for the Women's Land Army. To ensure efficient organization for tfo 
work, the Women’s War Aj^ctiltural Committee in each county *35 
asked to set up an Executive Committee with the following 
Committees : 

(1) A County Selection and Allocation Committee with subsidiarv 
Committees in the County Districts. 

(2) An Instruction and Depot Committee. 

(3) A Finance Committee. 

(4) A Wages Committee. 

The County Selection and Allocation Committee was expected to 
co-operate in the closest way with the Employment Exchanges ; to select 
the National Service and other volunteers, arranging for their medical 
inspection and the provision of their outfit, and for placmg them, throngli 
the County Instruction and Depot Committee into Training Centres, 01 
straight on a farm with the Government allowance of 15s a week for Hitee 
weeks, paid to them while they were being instnicted in their work k 
the farmer who afterwards employed them ; to inspect the posts and ar- 
range accommodation. 

'Ihe Instruction and Depot Committee vyas to arrange for the training 
of the volunteers in various ways, in Agricultural Colleges and in Training 
Centres. It was also'to organize a Depot to which the land workers could 
be sent if they were out of employment through no fault of their own. 
The outfit might in some cases be stored at the Depot ; in other cases, 
a storeroom under the management of voluntary workers might be arranged, 

The Finance Committee and its Treasurer (who required to be approved 
by the Board of Agriculture) were to make arrangements for the disburse- 
ments of such Government money as had been assigned to the use of 
the Women's War Agricultural Committee. 

The Wages Ommuttee was to decide upon the fair current late oi 
wages for different types of work in the county. It was considered im- 
portant that representatives of the War .\gTicultural Committee should 
join this Committee. 

The existing organization in the different coimties, whereby District 
Representatives and Village Registrars had been appointed was to lx 
strengthened. 

Twelve 'rravelUng Inspectors were appointed for England and Wales 
and in each county there was a paid Organizing Secretary’, for whose work 
the Travelling Inspector was responsible. 

This .scheme of organization was completed by the appointment 
of Welfare Committees to look after the well-being of the workers. 

To meet the sudden demands for additional labour which occur at 
certain seasons, a Seasonal Labour Committee was set up by. the Women’s 
Branch of the Board of Agriculture (i). The Women's National Land 
Service Corps, of which we will speak later, was appointed as agent of the 

(i) Ernle (I^rd) : Article cited in note (i), page 313. 
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Board of Agriculture for the supply of seasonal workers, and in 1918 en- 
rolled 3,000 women from the Universities and elsewhere to work in the 
flax-pulling camps in Somerset, Northamptonshire and other counties (il. 

D. Village Women. 

We have seen that the reluctance of the village .women to work on 
the land was gradually overcome. Comparatively few of them, however, 
ivere able to give their whole time to the work. To simplify the organ- 
ization of the part-time workers, use was made of group-leaders and fore- 
women (2) . The group-leaders organized groups of part-time village women, 
went out with them at the start and, when moving to another centre left 
behind them a forewoman chosen from among the village workers, The 
forewomen arranged the time and pay sheets for their groups and paid the 
women their wages (3). A development of tliis system occurred later. 
In April 1918 a special appeal was issued tor women with agricultural 
experience to act as “ village forewomen ” to lead and arrange the work 
of gangs of women on the land (4). They were to enrol in the Women’s 
Land Army for six months and to be prepared to work wherever they 
were required throughout England and Wales. 

To enable married women to work in the fields arrangements were 
sometimes made whereby other persons, not themselves able to do agri- 
cultural work, would look after their children in their absence. In some 
cases creches were established for the children of married workers. In 
this the War .Agricultural Committee of the Holland Division of Lincoln- 
shire took' the lead (5). Thus at Holbeach an unfurnished house was 
hired and furnished partly by gifts of furniture and partly by a fund 
of f 25 collected from local farmers. .Accommodation was provided 
for thirty children, preference being given to infants if applications were 
in excess of that number. The charges for taking in and feeding children 
were 6 i. per day for an infant up to three years old and qii. per day each 
for a second and third child. 

In other cases women who could not themselves undertake farm work 
relieved the workers of part of their home duties by mending the family's 
clothes, by cooking the dinner, etc (6). 

The village women would have come forward in greater numbers 
if they could have provided themselves with suitable clothes and foot- 


(1) Talbot (Miss Meric! L.) : Article cited in note (i), page 314- — Journal of the Board 
0! dsricuUure, July 1919. 

(2) Circular Letter, dated 30 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart- 
'"eilt of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
0/ the Board of Agriculture, May igry). 

(3) Ernle (Lord) : Article dted in note (i), page 314. 

(4) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the - Board of Agriculture in 
April 1918 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1918)- 

| 5 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1916. 

(6) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1945, 
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wear(i). This obstacle was partly overcome by arrangements 
in the Spring of 1916 by the Board of Agriculture with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for the supply of suitable clothing toW omen's Committees 
at the lowest wholesale terms (2). At the end of 1916, in view of the 
increasing shortage of labour, the Co-operative Wholesale Society found 
it necessary to notify the Board of Agriculture that it would not be pos- 
sible for them to continue their arrangements for the supply of clothing (3) 
Arrangements were, however, subsequently made by the Women’s Branch 
of the Board of Agriculture whereby they were able to sell clothing at cost 
price to women who, for a certain period, had worked on the land for 
24 hours a week (4). They also sold boots to land workers at wholesale 
prices, and allowed a bonus of 5s. a pair to women who fulfilled the same 
conditions. 

In spite of aU the difficulties the numbers of women employed upon 
the land as part-time workers wasmore than trebled. It was estimated that 
in September 1918 at least 300,000 such women were at work (3). 

In recognition of their patriotic spirit, the Board of Argicultuie, in 
conjunction with the Board of Trade, proposed early in 1916 to grant a 
certificate, emblazoned with the Royal Arms, to women land workers (6), 

It was afterwards decided that an armlet of green baize bearing a red 
crown might, in the discretion of the County Women’s War Agricultural 
Committees, be issued to any woman or girl over school-leaving age who 
had actually worked on the land for not less than 30 days or 240 hours (7), 
The distribution of the armlets was entrusted to the liistrict Representa- 
tives of the County Women’s War Agricultural Committees, who as a 
rule, issued them through the Village Registrars. Any woman who liad 
qualified for an armlet was also entitled to receive a certificate, signed by 
the Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture, bearing 
the* Royal Arms emblazoned in colours (8). 

E. The Women’s Land Army. 

In January 1917 it was decided to form a mobile band Army consisting 
of women who were prepared to give their whole time and to go any- 
where or xmdertake any agricultural work at the direction of the Board 
of Agriculture (9). The first appeal to women to join the band Army 
was issued in March by the National Servdee Department and 45,000 women 
responded to the appeal. 

(1) Ernxe (Lord) : Article dted in note (i), page 314. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April igi6. 

(3} Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1917. 

(4) Ernle (Eord) : Article cited in note (i), page 314. 

{.1} Brnle (I,ord) : Aitide dted in note (r), page 3x4. 

(6) Circular letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War AgriculLural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1916)' 

{ 7 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1917. 

(8) For the badges and awards of merit given to I*aad Army women see page 321 . 

(9) Ernle (I«ord} ; Article dted in note (z), 3x4. 
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At first the women were recmited by the National Service Depart- 
ent and handed over for selection, training, equipping and placing to 
the Women’s Branch of the Food Production Department (i). The entire 
reanization of the Women’s Band Army was afterwards entrusted to 
that Department and it was through the Women’s Committees in each 
county, in consultation with the Employment Exchanges, that the work 
^as carried out. 

la the autumn of 1917 an “arrangement was made whereby, 
to prevent overlapping, women recruited for work under the Forage 
Committee of the War Office and tmder the Timber Supply Department 
of the Board of Trade were includesd in the Land Army {2). Recruits 
were accepted for any of the three sections of the Land Army, but were to 
agree to be transferred to either of the other sections if the national interest 
required it. Enrolment was for one year (Class A) or for six months 
(Class B), except for the Forage Sec^on, which was only for one year. 
Women who had already enrolled for the period of the War in the Land 
Army could, if they so desired, be enrolled under the new scheme for one 
rear. 

During the first few months after the formation of the Land Army 
the women met with considerable discouragement, through the prejudice of 
the fanners and the uncertain demand tor their labour {3). The demand, 
however, increased after the summer of 1917 and the women found the 
opportunity to prove their utility. The need for Land Army women 
was most strongly felt after the call-up of men in the months from April 
to June 1918. During these montlis a recruiting campaign was vigorously 
pushed in the provinces as well as in London and met with great success. 
Over z8,ooo volunteers offered themselves as a result of this campaign (4). 

In September of the same year, 16,000 Land Army women were at' 
work, and this was the highest figure which was reached at any one time (5). 

Besides working continuously on farms, the I,and Army women were 
called upon to meet sudden demands for seasonal labour and on account 
of their mobihty they often proved themselves exceedingly valuable in 
difficult circumstances. 

Recruiting and Sdection. - The method of recruiting and selecting 
women for the I,and Army was as follow^ (6) : Forms of application wese 
obtainable at any post office. On signing one of these, a woman received 
a summons from the nearest Employment Exchange to appear before. a 
joint committee of the Employment Exchange and the District Selection 
oud Allocation Committee of the Women’s War Agricultural Committee, 
Her railway ticket to the place indicated was sent to her. 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1917. 

(2) Jourtuil of Che Board of Agriculture, October 1917 and February 19x8. 

(3) Esmlb (Lord) : Article dted in note (i), page 3x4. 

( 4 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, June and July rarS. 
fi) Ernle fLordl : Article died in note (i), page 3x4. 
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She was interviewed by the District Selection and Allocation Committee 
who considered whether she was physically fit for work on the land, 
she were accepted for service the Committee then decided [a) that she 
was suffi'cently skilled to go straight to a farm as a paid worker, or {h) tt^ 
she was suitable to -receive a bursary {15s. a week) and to be allocate^ 
direct to the approved farm on which she was to work, or (») that she 
quired four weeks’ training at a centre. 

The recruit was then given a medical certificate, which she was to 
have filled in, either by her own doctor at her own expense or by one of 
the doctors on the Committee’s panel. She was also given a measure- 
ment form for her equipment to ffll* in at once. She was then given her 
return railway ticket and told to await further orders. 

If the recruit was passed by the doctor as fit for land work, the Com- 
mittee carried out the decision arrived at during the interview. The med- 
ical examination to which the ijplunteers were subjected was severe, 
as it was necessary to maintain a high standard of fitness and health. 
Of the women who responded to the first appeal, 50 per cent, were re- 
jected (l). 

When a recruit was to be sent to a training centre she received her 
instructions and a railway voucher from the Women’s War Agricultural 
Committee, to whom all particulars were furnished by the District Com- 
mittee. Her progress was reported upon an d, if it were satisfactory, arrange- 
ments were made to place her upon a farm as soon as she was ready. 

BiUeling. — Through the women’s organization set up in ever\' 
county suitable billets were found for Land .^rmy girls sent to any dis- 
trict. The local rate of payment was ascertained and every care was 
taken to ensure the well-being of the land workers (2). 

The compulsory powers of the Board of Agriculture in regard to billet- 
ing were very sparingly used, as it was thought that the landworkers 
would not be likely to be made comfortable in billets compulsorily ob- 
tained (3). In one county accommodation was obtained by compulsion 
for the women employed in threshing. In some cases camps were formed 
for the women landworkers or they were conveyed by lorries from con- 
venient centres. At times the accommodation provided was extremely 
rough and the women endured ccfcsiderable hardship. 

All billets, as well as training centres and hostels, were periodically 
inspected by official organizers and inspectors. 

OttlfU. — The outfit of band Army women consisted of two overalls, 
one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of boots, one pair of leggings, one 
jersey, one pair of clogs and one mackintosh (4). A second issue was made 
within the year of one overall, one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of 


(1) Ernle (Lord) : Article cited in note (i), page 314. 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture (Jour- 
nal of thi Board of Agriculture, Apiil 1918). 

(3) Erni-e (Lord) : Article cited in note (i), page 314. 

(4) Ernle (Lord) : Article died in note (1), page .314. 
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tioots and one pair of leggings. The value of a year’s outfit was estimated 
at £7- obtained from the War Office Contracts Department and 

distributed to the workers in each area through the Outfit Secretary and 
Store Superintendent {both voluntary) of the County Committees. 

Wages. — At the outset a commencing wage of iSs. a week and a 
minimum of 20s. per week after passing an efficiency test was guaranteed 
to women of the laud Army. In March igrS the commencing wage was 
increased to 20s. a week and the minimum wage after passing an efficiency 
test to 22s. a week (i) 

As from 28 April 1919 the commencing wage for women of the Land 
Army was raised by 2S. 6 d. a week (2). They were to receive Z2s. 6 d. 
for the first three months’ agricultural work, which included the period of 
training, and afterwards 25s. a week as the minimum wage. If, however, 
a higher figure had been fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board as the 
minimum wage for womeri doing the same class of work, the Land Army 
women were to be paid at that rate. 

To these wages must be added the value of the benefits offered by 
the Government to Land Army women, such as free outfit, free instruc- 
tion, railway and travelling expenses in connection with employment and 
maintenance at a hostel while out of employment (3). 

Badges and Awards of Merit. — Women enrolling themselves in 
the Land army for a year were given a service armlet after 30 days’ or 240 
hours’ work on the land, a stripe for every six month’s work, and a badge 
after two months’ approved service (4). 

Two awards of merit were inaugurated in the Land Army on 5 Octo- 
ber 1918 {5). The first was the Good Service Ribbon, which was awarded 
to all workers who had given six months' completely satisfactory serv- 
ice, both in and out of working hours. Of these ribbons 7.976 had been 
awarded up to October 1919. 

The second was the Distinguished Service Bar, which was given for 
acts of courage and unselfish devotion in the service of others and also 
for special skill in the course of their employment. Up to October 1919. 
46 Bars were awarded, and of these 24 were given for deeds of splendid 
courage and endurance, while 22 were awarded for really exceptional 
skill in such unaccustomed work as rearing bulls, driving tractors and 
shepherding. Ten Distinguished Service Bars were awarded to women 


(1) Circular Letter, dated 4 Match 1918, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Joitrml of 
the Board of Agriculture, March 1918). 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture, 14 
Slarch 1919. (Jourml of tke Board of Agriculture, April 1919). 

(3) Ernle (Lord) : Article dted in note (i), page 314. — Circular Letter, dated 30 Match 
1917, addressed by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County 
War Agricultural Committees (Joaroal 0/ Hu Board of Agriculturs, May 1917). 

(4) Journal of the Board of AgriaiUure, February tgiS. 

(3) Journal of Hu Board of AgriouUure, October 1919. 
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in the tractor service, so that, though only two per cent, of the Land Aimy 
they took 25 per cent, of these honours (l). 

The Demobilization of the Land Army. — Demobilization of the Laud 
Army went on gradually after the armistice (2). In the winter of 1918-15 
many women withdrew from it. In October 1919 only 8,000 women re- 
mained, and it was decided to disband the Land Army on 30 November, 
by which time the potato harvest would be gathered in: The disbanded 
women were, however, encour^ed to remain on the land, as their labour 
was permanently required. It was estimated that of those who were still 
enrolled at the time the Land Army was disbanded about 75 cent 
wished to continue to do farm work. In Surrey, for example, out of 299 
Land Army women, only 44 retnrned to their pre-War life. 

At the time of the disbanding of the Land Army a self-governing as- 
sociation, called the National Association of Landswomen was formed to 
bind together all women workers on the land. This association was to 
endeavour to provide, at the expense of the workers themselves, the ad- 
vantages which the official organization had secured (3). 

F. The Training of Women Workers. 

One of the greatest difficnities in increasing the supply of women 
landworkers was the provision of the necessary training. Even in normal 
times the facilities offered to women were wholly inadequate, as was re- 
cognized by the Agricultural Education Conference in its Report on 
Agricultural Education for Women, opportunely published in Novem- 
ber 1915 (4). 

When it was realized that it would be necessary for women to take 
their share in agriculture, a few patriotic women, chiefly of the educated 
class, set themselves to obtain such training or experience as would enable 
them to be of some use on the Land (5). They became students for short 
terms at such of the Agricultural Colleges and Schools as were able to ac- 
commodate them or arranged with individual farmers to get practice on 


(1) Journal of the Board 0/AgticHUure,D(:<xMbcr 1919. 

(2) Jownal of ihc Board of Agriculture, October 1919. — Ernle (I<ord) : Article dted 
in note (i), page 314. 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1919. — Ernle (I/>rd) : Article died 
in note (i), page 314. 

(4) Report of the Agricultural Education Conference on Agricultural Edijc* 
ATioN FOR Women. I/mdon, 1915. — Di June 1910, the Rural Education Conference was 
constituted by the Boaid of Agriculture and the Board of Education for a term of three years. 
This period having expired, the Conference reconstituted by the Board of Agriculture 
under the name of the Agricultural Educatk>n Conference (See Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture, October 1914). Before the outbreak of the War the Board referred to the Conference 
the question of agricultural education for wtanen. A summary of its Report on this question 
wan given in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture of December 1915. 

(5) MAcquBor (Miss M. M,) ; The Training of Women on the Eand. Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, October 1918, 
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the farms. These women usually paid for their own training or worked 
^rithout wages until they were competent. Other women obtained by 
ainilar methods a training in horticulture. 

During 1915 a training centre was established on a farm in Essex 
by the Women’s Farm and Garden Union. Instruction in all forms of 
{arm work was given for a period of 12 weeks. The students usually paid 
for their maintenance, but the Union paid for the instruction. The women 
thus trained quickly found employment, many of them obtaining respon- 
sible positions. 

In a Notice issued by the Uabour Exchange Department of theBoard 
of Trade in August 1915 stating that women *were required for agncultural 
work it was suggested that the necessary training in milking and dairying 
should be given by farmers who intended to employ the trained women on 
their own farms (r). It was also stated that "there were a few agricultural 
colleges and private farms where a short course of training could be obtained 
oa payment of a fee, the cost being usually about £i per week for instruc- 
tion, board and lodging. In many counties there were traveUing dairy 
schools which provided short courses of instruction, usually extending over 
about ten days, while a few County Education Authorities were arranging 
special short courses of training with a view to preparing women for light 
farm work. The Board of Agriculture had arranged for a limited number of 
courses of training extending over two to four weeks to be given at certain 
Agricultural Colleges ; in these courses maintenance was provided and 
no cost was involved for the women under training. 

In November 1915 the President of the Board of Agriculture addressed 
a Circular Letter on the training of women for work on the land to the War 
Agricultural Committees (2). He stated that the experiments which had 
b«n made in a few counties since the outbreak of the War had proved 
that it was possible, by providing selected women with short courses of 
training, to make an appreciable addition to the number of available farm 
workers. In a Memoraudum which accompained the letter these experi- 
ments were described. 

The objects aimed at were (a) in the case of women entirely unac- 
quainted with agriculture, to give them an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with farm work and thereby gaining some confidence in themselves 
before seeking employment as wage-earners, and (6) in the case of women 
already familiar with farm work, to provide them with opportunities of 
extending their knowledge and increasing their efficiency. To meet these 
objects three methods had been tried. 

In Cornwall the women’s committees which were formed in each 
parish selected a number of capable women competent to act as instruc- 
tresses. These local instructresses held classes in such subjects as milking, 
the preparation of cattle foods and feeding calves, pigs and dairy cattle. More 


(1) Notes on agricultural work and traming tor women issued by the Board of Trade 
(Labour Exchange Department) (/ourau) 0/ the Beard of Agriculture, August 1915). 

(2) Jourruil of the Board of Agriculture, December 1913. 
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advanced instruction in dairy work was undertaken, if required, by the 
regular County Stafi Instructresses. Classes by the local instructresses 
were also held in other branches of farm work, such as hoeing roots, har- 
vesting hay and com, lifting potatoes, weeding and gardening. 

The usual arrangements were for a farmer who had an efficient dairy 
woman to place her and the required number of cows at the disposal oi 
the parish committee. Similarly, a farmer would allow a competent woman 
to hold a class in turnip hoeing, or any other branch of light farm work, 
on his land. The farmer was required to continue to pay the instructress 
her r^lar wage and she received, in addition, sixpence a day from county 
funds. In this way the numjjer of women capable of working on the land 
was increased at very little cost to public funds. 

In Nottinghamshire a different scheme was adopted. The Notting- 
ham County Cotincil Advisbry I,abour Committee arranged for eight 
women to he housed at a farm-house in the county. The fanner albwed 
his farm to be used for the purpose free of rent, and gave a donation and 
weekly subscription towards general expenses. The women were selected 
by the lyabour Exchanges from a large number of applicants and the course 
of training lasted three weeks. Two courses were held. Four of the women 
worked on the central farm and four on two neighbouring farms. The 
farmers in each case arranged for the instruction tp be given, and gave the 
women their breakfast and dinner in return for the work done. The vol- 
untary services of a matron superintendent were obtained to supervize 
the working of the scheme and the assistance of the County Agricultural 
Organizer and the Instructor in Agricultural Processes were also secured. 

The pupils were given instruction in milking both in the morning 
and in the afternoon, and they also assisted with calves, pigs and poultry, 
hay-making, root singling and hoeing, top dressing with artificials, clean- 
ing and whitewashing cowsheds, gardening and pea picking. The course 
of instruction was too short to give a thorough training to the pupils, 
but it enabled them to become accustomed to rural life and conditions and 
gave the Labour Exchanges an opportunity of judging of- their ability 
to take situations which farmers had applied to them to fill. 

The third scheme was that carried out by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Board arranged with the Labour Exchanges and certain Agricultural 
Colleges and Farm Schools, situated in different parts of England and Wales 
for the training of a number of young women who were willing to accept 
employment as milkers and to undertake light farm work. The Board 
undertook the payment of the pupils’ travelling expenses as well as of their 
board, lodging and tuition at the institution. The women were selected 
by the Labour Exchanges, who undertook to place the women out on farms 
on completion of their training. 

The scheme was in operation for 25 weeks and the women selected 
were in nearly every case without previous experience of agricultural work. 
The length of the course varied from two to four weeks. In all, 218 women 
were passed through the course of training and of these 199 were placed 
in employment. A few unsuitable women were selected and the two- 
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weds’ couise was too short, but, as an experiment, the scheme was success- 
(u), The wages received by women trained under the scheme varied from 
j5 to los. weekly when board and lo^ng were provided, or from 14s. 

20s. weekly when they lived out, cottages and perquisites being provided 
in some cases. ^ ^ 

As a result of the Circular issued by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture the instruction of women in light farm work and in milking 
^as quickly organized in a considerable number of counties. The sys- 
tems adopted were various. In some counties, training was given at ap- 
proved farms : the shortest period for which training was given was from 
two to four weeks in Bedfordshire and Herefordshire ; the longest period 
was 12 weeks in West Sussex. In other counties courses of instruction 
(or women were opened at Agricultural Colleges and Farm Schools, this 
being facilitated by the fact that the number of men students was greatly 
reduced. In other counties special training centres were established. In 
others, again, classes were organized in the different villages, as had been 
done in Cornwall (l). 

In the autumn of igi6 the Board of Agriculture offered to Bocal 
Education Authorities grants equal to two thirds of any expenditure 
they incurred in the trairung of women land workers (2). A number 
of scholarships of the value of £4 .were also awarded providing for a four 
weeks' course of instruction at certain recognized institutions. Such 
scholarships were granted to applicants who were approved by the Women's 
War i^cultural Committee and undertook to give a stated period of 
service on the land after trainii^. Advantage was taken of the scholar- 
ships by several of the voluntary organizations which helped to enlist 
the services of women workers and by individual women who desired 
to make themselves more efficient. It was particularly advantageous 
to women who were already occupied on the land but were compelled to 
take up unaccustomed tasks owing to the withdrawal of the men. 

The short courses of instruction served to give the women some notion 
of the use of farm implements and the care of young stock, but their train- 
ing had necessarily to be completed by experience. They were usually 
qtiick to learn, as they had not only grit and determination, but a freshness 
of mind which the farm labourer had largely lost {3). 

lu 1916, as an outcome of the experiment made by the Women’s 
Farm and Garden Uirion in the training of educated women, the Women’s 
National Band Service Corps was formed, primarily for the purpose of 
training educated women to act as forewomen in charge of gangs of women 


(1) For a summaTy of the provision made for instruction in 350! the administrative count- 
in England and Wales, see the issue of June 1916 of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 

In the issue of July 1916, a full account given of a training centre established in the Eind* 
sey Division of Ivincolnshire, and in the issue of December 1916 notes were published on two 
training centres formed in Nottinghamshire and a centre formed in Hertfordshire. 

(2) Macqueen {Miss M. M.) : Article dted in note ( 3 ), page 322. 

(3) Talbot (Miss Meriell,.) : Article dted iu note (1)1 Page 314- 
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workers on the land. The Government gave a grant to the Corps pfopo,. 
tionate to the sums raised from voluntary subscriptions (l). 

Arrangements for the training of the women joinii^ the Corps 
made by the Women's Farm and Garden Union, to whoih various faros 
were lent for the purpose by different members (2). Facilities were ala 
offered by certain Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes. The trainoj 
was always for six weeks and was directed to making competent cow- 
women or horse-women of the members of the Corps. Most of the women 
who were enrolled paid for their own maintenance while training, but a 
certain number of free trainings were given, the expense being met by 
subscriptions to the Corps. 

The methods whereby the Land Army recruits were trained were as 
follows (3) : 

1. 'Training under the bursary systems. 

2. Training at a practice farm. 

3. Training at an organized centre. 

Under the bursary system the recruit was sent direct to the farmei 
who was to employ her. In consideration of training her for the work 
for which he required her, the farmer was allowed to have the recruit for 
three weeks without paying her any wages. During this period the Land 
Army made an allowance for her maintenance. 

This system had the disadvantage that in many cases the farmei 
only trainer^ the recruit for one particular process and when the season 
for that process was over she required further training before she was of 
much use to another employer. 

Under the practice farm system the farmer undertook to train one, 
two or more women for four to six weeks. In return for the training he had 
the benefit of the women's labour, the Land Army giving them maintenance. 
The farmer did not employ the women he had trained, who were transferred 
to paid employment on other farms, but other recruits were sent to him 
to train. 

The practice farm system was not uniformly successful. Its success 
depended upon the farmers' skill in imparting instruction and upon his 
ability to guage the amount of work which a recruit was capable of doing. 
Moreover in ce^ain classes of work it was very necessary that close super- 
vision should be given until the recruit reached a fair degree of efficiency 
and the farmer had not always time to give this supervision. 

The third method was, on the whole, the most satisfactory. The 
recruits were sent to a central hostel, usually established on a farm where 
there were adequate facilities for training a large number of recruits, 


fi) CirciUar Eetter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by tbe Board of Agriculture to 
County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1916). 

(3) Macqueen (Miss M. M.) : Article cited in note (s), page 322. 

(3) The account which follows is in the main a summary of part of the article by Mbo 
M. M. MACQtJEEN on *' The Training of Women on the Igind, " to which we are alsp indebtei 
for much of the information already given on the training of women landworkers. 
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pf in the ceatre of a district in which there were several farms suitable 
f„i training. The hostel was under the supervision of an instructress, 

was able to give her whole attention to the work of training. 

At first the period of training was restricted to four weeks, but this 
j,as found to be insufficient and the period was extended to six weeks 
^th marked results. It was found that the last two weeks of training 
greatly increased the efficiency of the recruit. At the same time " effici- 
ency tests ” were instituted. 

In the majority of cases the training was given in stock or horse work, 
though there were exceptions to this rule as in some counties the general 
[arm labourer was most in request. 

It was found necessary to supplement the training with certain special 
subjects, such as thatching, hedging, etc. For such training special 
classes were usually held in connection with the training centre or, where 
the training was being given to women already in employment, at some 
central place where the women could meet after their working hours. 

Special centres were also arranged for the instruction of women trac- 
tor drivers. These were similar to the ordinary training centres, the in- 
straction being given specially in the management of the tractors and of 
the various implements attached to them, and in the general work of 
cultivation. When the demand for> women drivers increased, recruits 
were placed for Work and training under skilled operators The period 
of training was from four to six weeks. 

Some of the hand Army recruits received a short training in gardening 
and were afterwards employed by market gardeners. 

During the winter of 1917-18 short couises of instruction in the plant- 
ing of forest trees were given in the Forest of Dean by the Office of Woods, 
with the object of securing a number of forewomen capable of dealing 
with the gangs of women labour working at afforestation. 

In making arrangements for the training of the Land Army, some 
difficulty was caused by the fluctuating demand for women's labour, 
which made it necessary to have a larger number of women in training 
at one time than at another. In the Spring of 1918, the number of women 
in training was between 300 and 400 ; in the July following the number 
had risen to 2,775. Between March 1917 and May 191Q, some 23,000 
women passed through the training centres (i). 

G. The Kinds of Farm Work done by Women. 

In the first appeals to women to offer their services for work on the 
land, they were asked to undertake “ light farm work,” but it is remarkable 
how, as time went on, women more and more undertook the heaviest 
forms of labour. There was, moreover, a steady _ increase in their 
efficiency. 


(i) Erulb (Lord) : Article cited in note (i), page S14. 
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As early as October 1917 a Test Meeting for women land workers of 
the midland counties was held at Edgbaston (i). About 250 women fam 
workers entered for the Tests. The candidates were divided into three 
classes of workers, according as they had worked for twelve months or 
more on a farm, for six months, of for three months. The Schedule was 
drawn up with a view to testing the general capacity of candidates for 
all-round farm work, as Well as for special branches, such as those of the 
wagoner and the cowman. 

Although 75 marks out of a possible 100 were necessary to secure 
an efficiency certificate and 70 per cent, for a highly commended certifi- 
cate, in the milking tests not a single candidate failed. The results 
in regard to forms of labour usually regarded as less suited to women 
labour were almost equally striking. Besides milking by hand and by 
machinery, the tests included pulling, cleaning and piling roots ; hoeing 
and singling roots ; trussing ; thatching ; loading and unloading ; mowing 
by hand ; grooming, harnessing and driving ; ploughing ; ridging ; drill- 
ing ; motor-tractor driving. The proportion of women who failed in 
the tests was very small. 

The work of tractor ploughing by women was started in the autumn 
of 1917, when farmers were strongly of opinion that women were quite 
unsuited to the task (2). To meet these objections great care was taken 
in the selection and in the medical examination of recruits, while prefer- 
ence was given, where possible, to educated women. The number of 
women selected to receive training was 415 and of these 400 were actually 
employed. 

The experiment of employing women threshers was also tried for 
the first time in the autumn of 1917, when gangs were sent out to Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, where they did good work (3). 
In the following year a larger scheme was started and gangs of women 
threshers were employed in Kent, Essex, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire, Glamorgan and other counties. The women were housed 
in permanent billets and went out to their work every day. The gangs 
consisted as a rule of four Land Army women and a forewoman, and 
wages averaged 23s. per week. The work was of an arduous nature and 
trying in many ways, and only the strongest women were chosen for it. 
Some of the women improvised masks of muslin or light canvas as a pro- 
tection from dust and smoke. 

In August 1918 returns were obtained regarding the occupations 
of 12,657 women of the Land Army and it was found that 5,734 were em- 
ployed as milkers, 293 as tractor-drivers, 3,971 as field-workers, 635 as 
carters, 260 as ploughman, 84 as thatchers, and 21 as shepherds, while 
the remainder were occupied in various other kinds of agricultural work {4). 


(1) Journal ol the Board of Agriculture, September, October and November 191?. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December rgrg. 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918. 

(4) Eknlb (I«ord) : Article cited in note (i), page 314. 
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Writing in the Autumn of 1918 Miss Meriel I,. Talbot stated that in 
fflilWng and dairy work, the care of young stock, certain kinds of field 
TOtk and the lighter kinds of forestry women proved themselves complete- 
ly efficient (i). The work of women in such occupations as threshing, 
thatching, and driving motor tractors was also remarkably successful, 
but in the heavier and more monotonous kinds of work the landswoman 
was not' so successful. Manual work of this kind, without variety or 
change, tended to weary her physically and mentally. She was more 
adapted for those kinds of work which require knack, deftne.ss of hands 
and personal interest and care. 

Lord Ernie, writing in the light of a year’s further experience, gave 
an estimate of the work for which women are best adapted which did not 
differ greatly from that of Miss Talbot (2). He said that experience showed 
that there were particular branches of agriculture for which women 
had special aptitudes. First among these were the handling of live-stock 
and above all, dairying and the rearing of young animals. In dealing 
with horses, their hght hands compensated for any want of strength. 
They excelled in milking and dairy work, for the standard of cleanliness 
which they introduced was a valuable as,set. A woman's secret with 
animals seemed to be that to her they were not machines but individuals. 
In the lighter branches of field-work and of forestry women did admirable 
work On market gardens their services were invaluable. In thatching, 
which was fast becoming a rare agricultural art, they proved most profici- 
ent. In driving motor-tractors they did at least as well as men ; here 
also light hands tell. 

There were other kinds of work in which some women had completely 
succeeded, though more exceptional qualities were needed. Here and 
there a woman proved herself to be a competent ploughman, but on 
heavy land it was doubtful whether ploughing was a suitable occupation 
for women. In the dearth of male labour threshing was undertaken 
by women. They did it well, but it was a dirty and heavy job, and the pro- 
vision of accommodation was always a difficulty Whether women gen- 
erally were fitted to become shepherds was still doubtful, yet during 
the War women did wonders among the sheep 

In some counties, as for example in Monmouthshire (3) and in Devon- 
shire {4), derelict farms were given over by the County War Agricul- 
tural Committees to the Women’s Committees to be cultivated entirely 
by women’s labour. 


(1) Talbot (Miss Meriel I,.) : Artide died in note (i), page 314. 

(2) :Ernle (lyord) : Artide dtcd in note (i), page 3t4. 

(3} Roberts (Mrs. M. Silyn) : Artide dted in note (1), page 3L3. 
(4) Hamlyn (MissS.C.) : A Woman’s Farm in Devon. 

October 1918. 
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§ 6. Some other sources op labour. 

A. Bdgian Refugees. 

A few of the Belgian refngws found occupation on the land in England 
and Wales, but the number was not as large as might have been expected. 
At the date when the Government Belgian Refugees Committee issued 
its first Report (i) 100,000 refugees had arrived in England and the 
vocations of 23,907 of these had been accurately classified ; onjy 654 had 
been engaged in their own country in an agricultural occupation. At 
this time, too, though the shortage of labour in agriculture was already 
evident, there was some hesitation about employing Belgian refugees 
lest it should be to the detriment of British labour. 

B. Danish Labourers. 

lu March 1916 the Central Labour Exchange Department of the Board 
of Trade undertook to try to obtain Danish labour for work on farms in 
England and Wales which weje outside the prohibited areas; proyjded 
they were assured that engagements for not less than 12 months could be 
guaranteed, and that third class travelling expenses of the men from Den- 
mark would be advanced by the farmers on the understanding that such 
advances might be recouped by deductions from wages (2) . 

The men were to be mainly young single men between the ages of 18 
and 25, who had had practical agricultural experience, especially in dairy 
farming, and who had taken a short course at a farm school. The farmer 
engaging such labourers was required to board and lodge them under reas- 
onably comfortable conditions and to pay them the current rate of wages 
for skilled farm workers. Application for Danish labourers was to be made 
to the Board of Agriculture. 

A small number of Danish agricultural workmen was also recruited 
in igi8 by the Ministry of Labour (3). Every care was taken to obtain 
men who were definitely qualified to undertake agricultural work. 

C. Conscientious Objectors. 

To find employment for conscientious objectors a committee was 
formed at the Home Office, and this Committee was able to arrange for 
the employment of some of them on the land (4). The Home Office Com- 
mittee preferred to send out men for work in groups, but also supplied them 

(i) Journal of thi Board of Agriculture, January 1915. 

{2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture on, 22 March 1916 {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, April 1916). 

(3) Meniorandum, dated 3 Jtine 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War i^ricultural Executive Committees 
of the Board of Agriculture, June 1918). 

{4) Circular better, dated 21 February 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the 
Board of AgricuUur?, March 1917). 
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ill small parties to individual farms, provided the County War Agiicul- 
j^jal Conunittees would supervize the arrangements for such parties. 

Where the men where employed in groups the Home Office bore the 
expense of housing, feeding (up to 12s. 3d. per week per man) and clothing 
the men, of medical attendance and insurance, and of paying them 
their personal remuneration of 8d. a day, less any deductions. The County 
War Agricultural Committee had to undertake to house and feed the men, 
settling with the Home Office Committee the expense to be incurred, and 
charging it, when incurred, to that Committee. On the other hand 
the Home Office Committee were credited each month with the wages at 
the current local rates payable for ordinary civihan agricultural labourers. 

Where the men were sent out in small parties to farms, the County 
War Agricultural Committee had first to arrange for the collection of 
information as to the farms on which this form of labour was required. 
Thev also ananged for the reception of the men, for their despatch to 
the farms and for the inspection of the accommodation, etc., provided. 
The farmer paid to the representative of the War Agricultural Committee 
the sum fixed by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the Home 
Office Committee, as representing the local current rate of wage for men 
either (a) skilled or (6) unskilled in agriculture, while the Agricultural 
Committee’s representative paid the men the sum fixed by the Home 
Office as their personal remuneration (8<f. a day less any deductions) and 
accounted for the balance to the Home Office Committee. 

'The hours worked were those obtaining in similar work in the district. 

Wliile they were at work the conscientious objectors were not under 
military discipline, but were subject to civil control exercised by a respon- 
sible person nominated by the War Agricidtural Committee to act as 
agent for the Home Office, or by the employer or body of employers. Any 
man who misbehaved himself or was persistently idle or was otherwise 
unsuitable for the w'ork could be removed if the employer required and, if 
necessary, could also be made the subject of disciplinary action by the 
Home Office Committee. 

D. National Service Volunteers and War Agricultural Volunteers. 

In the spring of 1917 the Board of Agriculture made arrangements 
with the National Service Department whereby farmers would be able 
to secure for agricultural work men belonging to the National Service 
Vohmteers enrolled by that Department (1). 

Farmers desirous of employing them were to apply on the proper form. 
When filled in, the forms were to be sent to the War Agricultural Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the county in order that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of considering and recommending the relative importance of the 
applications. This was to ensure that priority should be given to the 

(i) Ciicular Letter, dated 27 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to Agricultural Eaecutive Committees {Journal of At 
Board of Agriculture, May 1917). 
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applications from fanners known to be most in need of additional labour 
Subsequently the forms were to be forwarded by the Committee to the 
District Agricultural Commissioner of the National Service Department 
aud it would be the duty of that official to endeavour to supply each 
farmer concerned with the labour he required. 

It was suggested by the Board of Agriculture that the apphcations of 
farmers for National Service Volunteers should be dealt with by the Lab- 
our Sub-Committees which they had recently recommended the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees to appoint. 

In a Memorandum on the sources of additional labour for harvest 
work, dated 5 July igi8, the Food Production Department urged the 
Agricultural Executive Coimnittees to make every effort to enrol every> 
available man under the War Agricultural Volunteer .Scheme (i). 

War Agricultural Volunteers were men who entered into an agreement 
with the Minister of National Service to undertake agricultural work 
to which they might be assigned by the Minister during the War for a 
period not exceeding I2 months in all (2). 

No man was enrolled as a Wat Agricultural Volunteer until he had 
actually been accepted by an employer as suitable for an actual vacancy, 
and the vacancy had been approved by the Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee of the county. 

Vacancies for seasonal workers were not so approved. 

Men were enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers either through 
the agency of an Employment Exchange or through the Agricultural 
Executive Committees, They were enrolled either for general work (that 
is, for work anywhere in England or Wales) or for local work (that is for 
work within daily reach of the volunteer’s home). 

The rate of wages paid to the volunteer was the rate current for the 
job on which he was employed. Over and above his wages he received the 
following allowances : — 

r. Travelling Allowance. — (a) If the farm were at a distance 
beyond that which he could reasonably travel daily from his home, a free 
railway warrant at the commencement and completion of the work which 
he was directed to take up, or {b) if the farm were within daily travelling 
distance from his home, the daily cost, if any, of a workman’s return 
ticket by railway. 

2. Subsistence Allowance. — If the work were beyond daily 
travelling distance from his home and if he had dependants for whose 
maintenance he was responsible and from whom he was obliged to be 
separated owing to his being at such work, subsistence allowance at the 
following rates : — 

(a) If natiied, or if unmarried and his home was mainly' dependent 
on him, 2s, 6i. per day for seven days per week ; 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 191S. 

(2) statement issued by the Tifinistry of National Service (Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture, July 1918). 
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[b) If UDiDarried aiid his home was partially dependent on him, 
IS. M. dsy for seven days per week. 

If, after being placed in employment by the Minister oj National Serv- 
ice, his employment, owing to no fault of his own, came to an end during 
the war, and no further work were available for liim, a War Agricultural 
Volunteer was entitled to receive an out-of-work allowance at the rate 
of 3s. M. per day (including Sunday) for any remaining portion of a period 
of six months from the date on which he was placed in employment by 
the Minister of National Service. The first payment of this allowance 
was due one week after the commencement of unemployment. 

No man who had not attained the age of 45 at the date of his appli- 
cation for enrolment would be enrolled as a War Agricultural Volunteer 
unless he proved that he was in Medical Categories B3 or C3 or in Grade 3. 
'file Ministry of National Service arranged that so long as a man con- 
tinued to be engaged as a War Agricultural Volunteer he would not be 
liable to be called up for military service, provided he applied for such 
exemption. 

Men who entered agricultural employment after 28 May 1918 could 
be enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers and assigned to their existing 
employment, provided they were otherwise eligible for enrolment and the 
employment was approved by the Agricultural Executive Committee (i). 
Such men might claim subsistence allowance only and not daily travelling 
allowance. Subject to similar conditions, men who were employed on 
non-agrieultural work could be enrolled and assigned to the same employer 
for employment on agricultural work. Any man who had been placed 
as a National Service Volunteer in agriculture could, on leaxdng his Na- 
tion al Service Volunteer job, be enrolled as a War Agricultural Vo- 
lunteer, notwithstanding his having been engaged in agriculture, on 28 
May 1918. 


E. Schoolboys, Schoolmasters, Ministers of Religion, 

Civil Servants, etc. 

In the early part of 1915 the Labour Exchanges approached the 
various authorities which had charge of hoys, including the Industrial 
and Reformatory Schools, with a view to obtaining boys for placing in 
situations on farms or market gardens (2). The number obtainable from 
this source was not, however, very large. 

The shortage of labour heiug much more serious in 1916 than in 1915, 
the Board of Agriculture addressed a Circular IMter to the War Agricul- 
tural Committees asking them to ascertain the probable demand for aux- 

(i) Infomiation. circulated to County War i^ricultural Executive Committees by the 
Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture on 25 ‘October 1918 [Jourml 
<•/ Board of Agriculture, November 1918). 

(2I Statement issued by the Board of Trade {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
•^y 1915). ' 
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iliary and holiday labour both for the harvest and for other seasonal work, it 
was probable that assistance could be obtained from the masters and boys 
of public and ^condary schools, and from such bodies as the Boy Scouts 
Associations, the National Union of Teachers, the National Schoolmasters’ 
Association, Officers’ Training Corps, the Architectural Association, and 
industrial co-operative societies. 

The Board urged tliat the resources and machinery of the babonr 
Exchanges should be used in mobiliaing the available labour. They also 
•suggested that local registers should be kept of those persons who were 
willing to assist in harvest work and that the country clergy and minis- 
ters of all denominations, or the village schoolmasters, should be asked 
to act as registrars and to put farmers in touch with those persons who 
registered their names. 

A typical case of the employment of school boys was described it 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture of October 1916 (i). The British 
Flax and Hemp Growers’ Society, which was formed to administer 
grants from the Development Fund for the purpose of reviving flax and 
hemp growing in England was faced during the siunmerof igi6 with a 
serious shortage of labour for the flax-pulling in the Yeovil district of 
Somerset. A sufficient number of women was not to he relied upon and 
no soldiers were available. The Bristol Grammar School authorities were 
accordingly approached and, after consideration, undertook to tender 
all the assistance in their power. A company of 60 strong boys, varying 
from 15 to 18 years of age, volunteered for the work. 

In view of the fact that the flax existed in patches varying from 2 
to 6 acres, situated in different parishes, which were often separated from 
one another by a distance of 3 or 4 miles, it was decided to form a camp 
at a central position where the hoys could live in semi-military fashion. 
The Yeovil Local Committee of the Society, composed of farmers and 
flax spinners of the district, selected a site for the camp in a sloping field 
at South Pethertou, close to a river, and provided every possible convenience 
to make it a good camping ground. In so far as the camp organization 
was concerned the school submitted au estimate of the cost, undertook 
all responsibility and made the necessary anangeraents. A small advance 
party with baggage travelled by train and the remainder of the party 
cycled from Bristol to South Pethertou. A master accompanied the boys 
to act as quartermaster, and undertook the organization of supplies; 
another master went as commandant of the camp, and the school sergeant 
acted as cook. 

The boys rose at the sound of the bugle at 6.45 a. m. and put the 
camp in order before breakfast, which was served at 8 a. m. By 9 a. m. 
the whole company, with the exception of a small camp party, left on their 
bicycles for the flax fields, which were generally situated some three or 
four miles away. Wherever pulling was in progress one of the Society s 
Belgian experts was present to supervize the operation. 

(i) .Article entitled " The Puliing of Flax in .Somersetshire ”, in the issue mentioneA 
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Pulling was continued until i p. m., wten there was an interval of 
]j„ar for lunch, which was brought to the field, ^t 2 p. m. work was 
lesumed and continued until 5.30 p. m. Camp was generally reached 
jjgain at 6 p- m. 

Xhe catering was arranged at is. fid. per day ; the transport of camp 
equipment together with incidental expenses brought the total up to 
J125. This cost worked out to about 15s. per boy. The cost per acre 
of flax pulled was found to be £2 los. Women were also employed on the 
Jax-pulling, but it was found that the cost of women labour was about 
£3 5s. per acre of flax pulled. 

More systematic efforts to o^anize the supply of boys and other seas- 
onal workers were made in the spring of 1917, when a Central Har\'est 
Committee was formed by the National Service Department for the pur- 
pose of providing additional labour for the harvest and other work on the 
and (i). The Committee was representative of the public and secondary 
chools, civil servants, the Clergy National Service Committee, ' the Free 
Church Council, the National Union of Teachers, Boy Scouts Associations, 
Church Tads Brigade, and Cadet Corps. The Cavendish Association 
(representing the public and secondary schools) was appointed to carry 
out the arrangements under the supervision of the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Section of the National Service Department. 

In order to facilitate the arrangements delegates representing the 
public and secondary schools, the Church of England, the Free Churches, 
and the elementary school teachers were appointed for each county to 
confer with the National Service Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
and with the County War Agricultural Executive Committees. The 
four delegates, together with the National Service Commissioner (or 
Sub-Commissioner) in each county, and the Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee of the county, formed an Advisow Committee to consider questions 
relating to the demand for and supply of this special class of labour. 

‘ It was one of the duties of the Advisor)' Committee to impress upon 
farmers the necessity of utilizing the labour provided by the National 
Service Department. The Advisory Committee also received from public 
and secondary schools in the district particulars of squads of boys avail- 
able for work in their own localities, either in term time or holidays, and 
applications for work, from ininisters of religion, elementary school masters 
and civil servants residing in the county. In all these cases the names 
and addresses of squad managers were also to be furnished to the Advisory 
Committee. When the demand for this kind of labour could not be 
met locally, the Advisory Committee notified the Central Committee, 
pving full particulars of accommodation available, locality of farms, etc, 

The Central Committee comnnmicatcd the demands to the various 
mganizations who were collaborating in carrying out the scheme, Offers 

{1) Scheme drawn np by the Committee and cnmmnntcated on 7 May 1917 by the Rood 
Production Department of the Board of -Agricnlture to County War Agricultural Executive 
■omniittees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, June 1917), 
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of squads required to supply the demauds which had not been met loeau, 
were sent by the C^tral Committee to the Advisory Committees. 

It was further the duty of the Advisory Connnittees to arrange fo[ 
the accomodation of .squads. Large squads were acconunodated in cen. 
tral places, to serve several neighbouring farms, going to and fro by bicycle 
or other means. They were billeted in schools, in institutes, in bani<; 
under canvas, in village inns or in coimtry houses (occupied or unoccupicjj 
Small squads were accommodated with farmers and, where possible, witj, 
local residents. Squads were responsible for their own catering, 

The wages of each squad were settled by the Advisory Committee 
with the employer, subject to the general condition that the pay of adults 
was to be at the current rate for the job on which they were employed 
and that the pay of boys was to be threepence or fourpence per houo 
Where the Advisory Committee and the employer could not agree the case 
was decided by the National Service Commissioner or Sub-commissioner. 

The employment of public school boys, in particular, was a great suc- 
cess ; indeed, not a single complaint was received at the Food Production 
Department concerning any of the numerous camps or gangs (i). 

Arrangements for the 1918 harvest were made well in advance. As 
early as February the Food Production Department urged the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees to ascertain as soon as possible the demands 
of the farmers for school boy labour (2). Many Executive Committees 
appointed District Representatives for School-boy Labour, in order to 
obtain the necessary information. By arrangement with the Ministry 
of National Service camps were .formed where much harvest labour was 
required (3). In all about 15,000 boys from public and elementary scliools, 
boy scout divisions, etc., were employed in the harvest of 1918 (4). 

Another source of additional labour for the 1918 harvest was found 
in the temporary release of localxauthority employees and policemen (3), 
The Ministry of National Service issued a Circular Letter to all county 
clerks, town clerks and chief constables, in which special facilities Were 
granted for the pnqx).se, and the Food Production Department instructed the 
Agricultural Executive Committees to coinniunicate with the local bodies 
in their area with a view to obtaining the assistance of as many employees 
and policemen as could possibly be spared. 

Yet another source of lalxrar for the 1918 harvest was found in the 
emplov'ment for part of their time of persons who had other occupations. 
In many districts Part-Time Committees had already been formed under 

(1) Journal of the Boari of Agrimllurc, Pecember 191?. 

(2) >[etuoranduni, dated 27 Febraary 1918, addressed by the Food Production 
partment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees 
{Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1918). 

(3) Memorandum dated 5 July 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of tUe 
Board of Agriculture to County War ./^cultural Executive Committees {Journal of the Bocud 
of Agriculture, August 1918). 

(4) Journal of the Board of Apiculture, August 1918. 

(5) Memorandum dted in note (3). 
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jlie Ministry of National Service and these also assisted in finding part- 
(iiiie labourers for farm work. In districts where such committees did 
jot exist, the Food Production Department suggested that the Agri- 
[iilhual Executive Committees should appoint local representatives 
to organize part-time labour and place it with the farmers. In some 
counties it was arranged that all the roadmen should be made available as 
part-time workers. Laige numbers of men were also released for part-time 
work during the harvest by quarry-owners and other employers of labour. 

Towards the end of the war discharged sailors and soldiers also be- 
came available for work on the land. Thus, for ercample, in August 
tpiS, the Food Production Department suggested that such men should 
be trained as tractor-drivers, by arrangement between the Agricultural 
Executive Committees and the Local War Pensions Committee (i). They 
were to be paid by the Ministry of Pensions imtil such time as they were 
taken over by the Executive Committees as competent tractor-drivers. 

J. K. M. 


ITALY. 

.\1EA.ST-RES ADOPTED DURING THE WAR TO MAINTAIN THE 
.SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

The immen.se quantities of material of all kinds required for military 
operations and for the needs of the Italian army, the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining supplies from abroad, rendering necessary the maximum 
utilization of internal resources, the calling up of all military classes 
and of those who had undergone a second medical examination after 
being pronounced unfit, the n€ces.sity for safeguarding the sources of nat- 
ional production, and for maintaining intact the economic forces of the 
country, were all factors converging to lead the Italian Government 
to issue a series of measures during the war mtended to ensure to farms 
tte supply of labour essential to their working. The principal methods 
adopted to meet this need were the granting to those called np either 
total exemption or temporary leave from active service, and the employ, 
nient of pri.soners of war. A characteristic feature of the system of 
aemptions was its constant re-adjustment with the object of reconciling 
the changing requirements of national economy with the need of men for 
be army, and thus fulfilling at every moment the purposes for which it 
aad been set up, 

(0 Memoiandura, dated 17 August 1918, issued by the Pood Production Department to 
aiiinty War Agricultural Executive Committees. {Jowmi of the Booed of Agriculture, Sep- 
wber 1918), 
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As regards agriculture, we may note that during the earlier period ae 
ures of a general character were promulgated for the releasing of soldie 
who could be utilized among others by farmers ; but as mobilization pro. 
ceeded and labour became less and less available, the need was felt f,,, 
special and wider measures in view of the requirements of agriculture, fora 
ulated by agreement between the Ministries of War and of Agricnltua 
We will treat of each of these separately, with a short excursus on the eij. 
ployment of prisoners of war and on other measures adopted for supply, 
mentiug the deficiency of labour in the rural districts. 

I. - MEASURES OF A GENERAL CHARACTER FOR RELEASING SOLDIES^ 
FOR INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

§ I. Temporary exemption prom service op soediers attachud lo 

PRIVATE FIRMS OR UNDERTAKINGS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE ARMY 08 

THE NAVY. 

The first care of the Government was to ensure the supplies for the army. 
Hence, even from the beginning of 1915, the fundamental principle (i) 
was laid down that in the case of a call to the colours men of any class 
or category might be temporarily exempted from service provided they 
had been giving their sendees for at least a month previously in private 
establishments or undertakings which " provided material or labour on 
the account of the army or navy, or supplied raw material for the 
aforesaid. ” 

In the actual carrying out of this principle, the military authorities 
considered it advisable to place certain limitations on the grants of e.\- 
emption, as follows : 

1. Privates promoted to the rank of officer were only eligible foi 
exemption if they had completed a certain period of service in .such s 
way as to fit them to discharge their new duties with ability and dignih 
(Circular 5,560 of 31 August 1915). 

2. Officers of the reserve, in the auxiliary services, and those be 
longing to the complement of officers {uffioMi di compkmento) could oiil; 
be temporarily exempted if indispensable and when there was no possib 
ility of replacement, such conditions to be estirnated on the strictest am 
most rigorous lines (Circular already dted) . 

3. Officers or men, even though declared exempted, were not per 
mitted to take advantage of exemption if they occupied positions in thei 
unit or performed specif duties of such a nature that their removal niigb 
be presumed likely to create inconveniences not counterbalanced by th 
utility of the work they could perform in the private firm or undertakiii; 
(Circular 2,842 of 16 August 1915). 

The law avoided particularizing the firms and undertakings whos 
staffs were eligible for temporary exemption, confining itself to statin 


(i) Decree law of 2g April 1915, No. s6i. GasieHa UgUiaU del Regno d' Italia, No; u; 
Rome, 8 May 1915. 
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(jj proviso that the firms or undertakings must supply materials or work 
on the account of the army or navy or must furnish the raw materials 
for such. A classification of these firms and undertakings in fact present- 

great difficulty, as, from the immense number of materials and types of 
work necessary to the requirements of a modern army, either directiy or 
indirtetly ali the national industries of a certain importance play their 
part in furnishing supplies to the army and navy. 

Temporary exemption could only be granted when it was recognized 
tliat the men were indispensable to the duties they were discharging in 
the offices or undertakings and that there was no possibility of replacing 
them. 

The ascertainment of the conditions on which exemption depended 
aid the decision taken in the matter were alike delegated to special local 
committees, consisting of officers of the army and navy, assisted where 
thought desirable by persons not belonging to any administrative mili- 
tary department but of special technical qualifications and proved in- 
tegjity. The composition of these committees was later modified by the 
addition of fathers of families who had one or more sons serving at the 
front. These had a consultative vote (Lieutenancy Decree 12 April 
1517, No. 629). Representatives of the Provincial Agricultural Committees 
were also added (Lieutenancy Decree of 25 August 1917, No. 1,455). 

Farmers or farm-managers who proposed to ask for the temporary 
exemption of their own staff made the application to the committee 
having jurisdiction in the area, statuig the full circumstances, the complete 
number of persons attached to the farm, the duties discharged by the men 
for whom temporary exemption was desired, as well as all information 
going to show the necessity for their work and the loss or inconvenience, 
if any, likely to result to the farm by the withdrawal of the men for 
whom exemption was requested. 

The aforesaid committees had the power to cancel the grant of ex- 
emption if it was proved to have been obtained irregularly (i). 

In their judgment the circumstances making the person indispensable 
must be of practical importance (2) ; in relation, that is, to the urgency 
of the work, to the labour supply available, to the special qualifications 
of the persons concerned and to the importance of the objects it was 
lesired to attain. The committee " must not lose .sight of the fact that 
in the event of mobilization it is the first duty of every soldier to serve in 
his proper capacity under the colours, and that no one can be released 
iiom that duty, even temporarily, except for some State interest of import- 

(1) The powers and duties in respect to investigation of claims and subsequent arrange- 
ments which by the I^ieutenaiicy Decree were vested in the Minister of War, were transferred 
^ the Minister for Arms and Munitions, as from i6 June 1917, the date of the creation of 
^ latter Ministry. 

(2) In paragraph 12 of the regulations for the e^cution of the Royal Decree of 29 
^Pril 1915, No. 561, and of the Lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to the 
ixemption of callcd-up men, approved by Ministerial Decree 30 June 1915. Gatxetta Uffi' 
' 2 ^ del Regno d’ltalia, No. 175 Rome, 14 July 1915. 
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ance. ’’ It followed that exemption was to be a matter for considetatioj 
only when the Committee was assured that the individual work of the men 
in private firms could contribute in a marked and positive way to the ad. 
vantage of the State, with results that could not otherwise be attained 

When it became necessary to decide between several men having 
the same qualifications as to which among them might be declared eligible 
for exemption, preference had to be given to these who belonged to the 
older classes and who had not received military instruction. 

Exemption was granted for a definite period not exceeding three 
months (i) , subject to extension on further consideration if the circumstan- 
ces which led originally to its being granted were still in existence on the 
expiration of the period. Failing such ciruiustances, the owners or man- 
agers of the firms or undertakings were expected to release exempted men 
on the very day and they had to present themselves on the nexi 
day to the competent authority so as to be drafted to their own units. 
Here it may be noted, that even when exemption had been obtained lot 
a man, his employers remained under the obligation of seeking evfrr 
means of releasing him at the earliest possible motnent. The training of 
other memirers of the staff, taking on of new staff, utilizing the work of 
women or young persons, reducing the number of those directing the work, 
restricting production to what had direct relation to the requirements of the 
army or the navy, all methods had to be tried by the management before 
withdrawing a citizen from the performance of his military duties. 

The business firms, establishments or undertakings had the power of 
appealing against the decision of the local committees to the Ministry 
of War or the Admiralty as the case might be, who if it was thought ad- 
visable could submit the appeals to a Central Committee, consisting of an 
officer of the rank of general, as chariman, and seven officers or civil offi- 
cials of high grade of whom four belonged to the army administrative 
departments and three to the naval administration. To this committee 
there was added later (Lieutenancy Decree of I2 April 1917, No- 629) (2) 
a member possessing special knowledge of agricultural matters, with a 
vote in debate, nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, who also 
nominated another person, similarly qualified, to act as his substitute. 
Questions of principle relating to temporary exemptions (interpretation 
of regulations, instructions to be issued to local committees, etc.) could 
also be referred to this Committee. 

Finally in order to ensure that the procedure of the local committees 
for temporary exemption was in order, the Minister of War could order 
inspections to be held. The inspectors (officers of the army or navy 
of the rank of major-general or colonel or of corresponding naval rank, 
or civil officials of the two administrations of equivalent grade), after 
examining the minutes of the local committees, making enquiries and 
obtaining the necessary information, issued to the chairmen of tire 

(I) We shall see later the modifications introduced as to this limit in favour of agricnitare 

{s) Gasietia Uffitiale del Hegno d’ltalia. No. 100. Korae, z8 April igr?. 
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local committees the necessary instructions for doing away with any 
jjjegularity or putting down any abuses the inspection might reveal. 
Tliej' could ei’en, if confronted with facts of exceptional importance, at 
once cancel exemptions which proved to have been granted without due 
reason. They had moreover to present a detailed report to the Minister 
of the investigations they had made, giving him an account of the measures 
adopted, and stating proposals that they considered advisable in the 
interests of the service. 

By degrees the need was felt for special enactments relating to de- 
finite groups of firms supplying the needs of the army. Thus it had been 
observed that the criteria followed by the local committees in deciding 
on the eligibility for exemption of the staff of firms supplying meat, bread, 
provisions, forage, fuel, differed considerably. It was however felt to 
be desirable that the procedure should be uniform in such cases, with 
the double object of ensuring the army commissariat service and of divert- 
ing as few men as possible from the combatant services. Acting .on these 
considerations the Ministry of War issued certain general instructions 
which the committees were to keep in mind (1). For this purpose a group- 
ing of the staff of the firms thus specified was made under the following 
classes ; 

1. Managers or representatives of the leading firms which had under- 
taken supplies for large areas involving complicated organization on the 
basis of contracts with corresponding schedules extendiug over long per- 
iods. In these cases the exemption as a general rule had to be granted 
since it was to be presumed that the regular working of these firms depend- 
ed either wholly or in part on the activities of this managing staff : in the 
case however of the said managers or representatives merely discharging 
administrative functions of a kind which could be easily undertaken for 
them, exemption was to be refused : 

2. Representatives of the aforesaid firms in command-areas, per- 
sons, that is, to whom the large firms iu areas of greater importance entrust- 
ed the execution of the service required and the maintenance of relations 
with the military authorities. As regards these agents, charged as they 
were with the custody aud with the distribution of the goods on the ac- 
count of the firm and accordingly, in the majority of cases, replaceable 
by other persons exempt from military duties, there was as a rule no excuse 
for exemption. Exceptions could only be made in command-areas of 
special importance, where a complex organization for the provision of 
supplies was necessary, or in cases where there were certain features in 
the work of supply which made it impossible for any hut persons with 
'lefinite qualifications to discharge the business adequately : 

3. Small firms and local military stores to which recourse was 
customarily had in all the cases which the administration could not meet 


(J) Circular -of 9 January 1916, No. 731 of the Ministry of Wat (Under-secretaryship for 
and mimiticttis), relating to the temporary ezemption of the staff of firms supplying 
barrack requisites, meat, bread, provisions, forage and fuel to the arm}'. 
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from its own resources or with the means contemplated by the contract 
with the lar^ firms. The corresponding staff was not as a rule mdispensabij 
by the conditions laid down in the Decree of 29 April 1915, No, 561^ 3^,5 
exemption was to be refused, unless exceptional circumstances iuducjj 
the local committees to submit the question to the central administration 
By the Circular of 10 June 1916, No. 19,104, intended to meet the exist- 
ing hindrances to the efficient working of the national industry of manu- 
facture of tanning extracts, of curing of skins, and of military boot-making 
resulting from the caning up of the highly-skilled workmen (i), there was 
definitely laid down for each of these industries the number of indispens- 
able and non-replaceable persons required in relation to a fixed output 
In this way a sound guiding principle was available for the exemption 
committees in making their decisions. 

In an analogous way, in order to ensure to the woollen mills their maxi- 
mum productivity, the Ministry of War drew up a table of the stai 
required {2) , in accordance with the producing power of the mills so as to 
serve as a guide to the committees in deciding the staff indispensable to 
ensure the regular working of the mills, as the interests of the army 
supplies and the national economy required. 

When applications for exemption were made, based on approved 
reasons of a serious kind, on behalf of soldiers not conforming to the pro- 
visions of the Decree of 29 April 1915, No. 561, and unable to obtain exemp- 
tion in virtue of it, the local committees — after having ascertained the 
grounds of the application and on an exact statement of the importance 
and exceptional nature of the reasons having been rendered — were obliged 
to refer the matter to the Ministry (Circular 31 August 1915, No. 5,560). 
setting out all the reasons which in their view entitled the application to 
favourable consideration. 

§ 2. Temporaky exemption from military service op soldiers called 
UP BUT engaged in the PUBLIC SERVICE OK ON SERVICE OP NAIIO.N'Al 
IMPORTANCE. 

After ensuring the necessary staff to private firms large or small sup- 
plying materials or work for army needs, another class of interests of 
capital importance had to be met, namely that of the public services and 
the national economy. With this in view there was issued the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887 (3) which laid down that for the duration 
of the war temporary exemptions from military service might be granted 


(1) For the skin-curing industry the instructions contained in the circular cited were 
replaeed by others by means of the Circular 15 October 1916, No. 34,860. 

(2) Circular 1 August 1916, No. 27,000 of the Ministry of War (Under-secretaryship 
for arms and mimitions} relating to the temporary exemption of the staff of woollen mills. 

(3) lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to the temporary exemption 
from military service of men called up who were engaged in the public services or in service 
of national importance. Gastella Vfficiale Reg-no d'ltalia. No, 158. Rome, 24 June 1915- 
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to men called up, who were enrolled in the territorial militia, and had 
teen gi'4nS their services for at least one month in the capacity of 
managers, technicians or highly-skilled workmen in : 

(a] State undertakings or such private undertakings as had had 
fntrusted to them public services of national importance, or which sup- 
plied materials or work to the State ; 

(b] undertakings belonging to the provinces or communes or such 
private undertakings as had had entrusted to them public services of 
local value or which provided materials or work of importance to the 
provinces or to the communes : 

(c] large firms whose activity was of importance to the national 
economy or the public service. 

Exemptions had to be restricted to the cases in which the with- 
drawal of the men would involve the complete stoppage of the undertak- 
iBg or a serious disturbance of its normal working. 

The new concession was limited to the managers, technicians, or 
ikilled workmen because it was considered that it was only by the removal 
)f those who had in their hands the direction, the responsibility, the 
idministrative tlireads of the business, or those who fulfilled functions not 
iasily delegated to temporary staff, that any serious disturbance of the 
)usineii,s could arise or cessation of its activity be brought about. 

The character of the undertakings contemplated in thi.s decree was 
lac especially economic ; thus among those provided for under danse (c) 
(ere undoubtedly included the banking and credit institutions, savings 
anks and the like. This was the view repeatedly taken by the Central 
■ommission for Temporary Exemptions already mentioned. 

The interests of public order were so far involved in the granting of 
wmptions in that by the steppage and closure of large firms or undertak- 
ogs many hands would be thrown out of work and less production of ne- 
ess.iries would go on, and hence the general feeling of unrest would be 
mch inei eased. 

The application of the term “ large firm or undertaking ” underwent 
Jiue modification as the war went on and the want of materials available 
)r public admiiii.stration and fer the country generally became more 
larked, while there were fewer persons available either as managers or 
otkmen, and it came to be recognized as necessary to encourage the 
atpiit also of firms of' minor importance. Hence the demands of the 
lilitary administration in judging of undertakings of national importance 
same by degrees less stringent. 

As a result, the provisions of the Decree cited could be extended 
IMlly to bank clerks of the banks of issue of the kingdom, who had been 
a such employment for at least a month, were recognized as not replace- 

and formed part of the territorial militia. It was essential that the 
laff of such institutions should have special qualifications for their 
Jork which must be performed with jieculiar skill and care. These cousi- 
wations assumed particular importance in respect to the Bank of Italy, 
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which is not only a bank of issue and a credit -bank, but also discharges tl 
major part of the business of the State Treasury. ' 

Special mention must be made of the Circular of 9 J anuary igi6_ Ko 7- 
which ordained that in case of urgency provisional exemptions could 
granted, for not more than a fortnight as a general rule. The urgent nat 
me of the case had to be decided after strict enquiry by the chairman ol 
the committee, who was personally responsible to the Ministiy for tti 
decision taken. 

II. - SPECIAL MEASURES FOR AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural undertakings could and did take advantage of the meas. 
ures examined above and in particular of the provisions of the Lieutenanev 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to temporary exemptions to 
be granted to soldiers who were working in the pubhe service or for He 
national economy: but since the national economy is closely bound up trits 
the life and progress of the niral districts, the Ministry of War came to 
the decision to allow special measures to be taken to ensure the mainten- 
ance of families of agriculturists aud to safeguard, the general iiiteiests 
of the country. These measures were taken in conjunction with the Minit- 
try of Agriculture, when in March 1917 there was set up a Department loi 
the Employment of Military Labour in Agriculture (l), later, in Decenilei 
1917, merged with various other services created for the duration of th 
war into a single Department under the title of Mohilitazione Agnm 
We may now explain the main lines of these measures as set out in i 
series of circulars of 1916, 1917 and 1918. 

§ I. Agricultural exemptions and grants of leave. 

The system followed in general was that of granting leave for period! 
when work was particularly urgent, thus endeavouring to meet th 
need for farm-hands without doing anything prejudicial to the requite- 
ments of the army. In the first year of the war no deficiency in the supply 
of labour was observable because the calling up was only in its first sta,;ei 
and went on gradually: but in the summer of 1916, on the approacli oi 
harvest, apprehensions were expressed on many sides that it wo^d be ne 
cessary to prolong the harvest beyond the usual time on account of tk 
want of hands. An end was put to these fears by the issue of agriculturil 
leave to soldiers and by the employment of prisoners. 

The department mentioned above, recently set up in close relation will 
the Ministry cf Agriculture, was charged with the duty of studying tin 
questions in consultation with the Recruiting Board, and on their pro 


(i) The Italian Government nominaletl as head of this Department Count Senator B 
genio Faina, former president of the International Institute of Agriculture, who directed it 
oi^anization and working. 
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posal the Circular of 7 June 1916, No. 162, was issued by which short 
periods of leave were granted for harvesting and threshing to any soldier 
^ the older classes of the territorial militia or physically unfit for general 
jerrice provided he was a mechanic or the sole able-bodied male between 
the ages of 16 and 60 of the family of a produce-sharing tenant or was the 
manager of a farm paying a main tax of 1000 liras ; in extraordinary 
circumstances soldiers from the local command area were granted leave 
from the colours, and also prisoners were detailed for the purpose. 

Soon after, namely on 10 July, the Ministry of War, in order to meet 
the requirements of certain provinces, granted further short periods of 
leave of ten days for the hemp harvest, on the same conditions. But it 
rras recognized that measures of this sporadic type created many difficulties 
without much result of value and thus recourse was had to the first system- 
atic arrangements embodied in the circular of 7 .Angusit 1916, No. 496 (i) . 

The first systematic areangement.s for the granting of leave. 

In view of the fact that between August and December much work 
goes on in rural districts so that agrierdturists serrdng could not but be 
aware of the need of their presence on the farms, the time between 25 
.August and 6 Decembei was divided into five periods of 20 days each, be- 
ginning from the dates as shown below ; 


First Period 25 August to 13 September; 

Second » i|5 September to 4 Octobei ; 

Third » 6 October to 25 October; 

Fourth » 27 October to 15 November; 

Fifth » 17 November to 6 December. 


Leave had to begin and end on the days fixed for each period. No 
leave was granted for intermediate dates, uor could any extensions be 
granted on any gtound whatever. 

Leave for a period of 20 days, including travelling, could be granted 
to soldiers of the older classes of the territorial militia (those born between 
1876 and i88i}, and to soldiers declared unfit for general service, of 
whatever class or category, who were : 

(a) heads of families or members of the families of produce-sharing 

tenants ; ‘ 

(b) owners or occupiers whether by emphyteusis or as tenants of small 
holdings cultivating them personally with the a.ssistance of their fanuly, 
such leave being granted only cn condition that there was not in the 
ianiily any able bodied man between the ages of 16 and 60. 

By a "family” in this connection there was not to be understood 
u group of several families with ties of kindred working on the same hold- 
uig ; but the actual family {father, mother and unmarried children) whe- 
ther they themselve's carried out the whole work of the farm or shared a 
home with relatives. 


{:) Giornale Miltfare U^iaU, No. 48*. Rome, 8 August 1916. 
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tove could moreover be grante'd to managers, foremen or assista^ 
foremen, of large agricultural holding paying a minimum of looo liras (jj 
main land tax (not including, that is to say, the additional tax impose^ 
hy the province and the commune) and left by the call to the colours en 
tirely without managing staff, aud leave could also be granted to teraporatv 
hands who had given assistance without drawing wages, but on a produce 
sharing agreement. 

No grants of leave coUld be made to soldiers who were in the zone of 
actual military operations. 

b'or units, quartered or on service in the war zone, grants of leave 

could only be made up to 5 per cent, of the strength allowed for by the arniv 
formation; outside the zone more latitude was allowed, the ba.sis heiuo 
a percentage fixed by the commanders of the territorial corps in relation to 
the needs of the .service. 

The coirmianding officers of battalions or dep6ts, before passing men 
for leave, and the mayors of the communes, during the course of the leave, 
were expected to see to it that the men themselves understood the under- 
lying purpose, social and not merely indimdual, for which the grant of leave 
had been made, and that they were prepared to lend their assistance - 
once the needs of their own holdings were promded for — to other farmers 
of the locality and particularly to those who might be under amis and for 
reasons of age or from military exigencies were not in a position to obtain 
leave. 

If within the limits of time indicated need arose for drivers of agri- 
cultural machines, the mayors, on the application of individual 
farmers and after having ascertained that there actually were macliines 
without drivers and that there were not on the spot the means to piovide 
persons capable of working them, had the duty of forwarding applications 
to the command of the territorial army corps, stating exactly the days 
and the localities in which the w'ork liad lo be executed, and the number 
and kind of skilled men required- The said commands were to draw tie 
necessary staff from the battalions of territorial militia placed at their d'S- 
pcsal and from soldiers of any class recognized as unfit lor general service. 
The men detailed tor driving the machines must be left at the disposal of 
the farmers for the whole time reckoned necessary to complete the work 
in the specified locality. 

1 11 those areas where agricultural work is done by wage-earning labourers 
or by means of casual labour supplied by immigrant labourers, and also 
in those where there proved to be a shortage of labour during the period of 
time mentioiied above, the commands of the territorial army' corps were 
authorized, on the application of the mayors of the communes included 
in the area of their jurisdiction and independently of any staff supplied for 
machine-driving, to furnish the men required, drawing them from the bat- 
talions of the territorial militia or from the corresponding depots. 

Before acceding to these requests the commands of the army corps sub 
mitted them to the provincial agricultural commissions established in the 
chief town of every province, in order that the said commissions (formed 
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[or the prefect, the representative of the military authority 

and the Director of Itinerant A^icultural Instruction), might judge of 
the actual necessity or desirability of granting the applications, either 
ivliolly or partially, and might submit their conclusions to the commands 
(if the territorial army corps, for definitive action. 

As soon as the numbers of permits had been fixed, the commands of 
the battalions or the depots made choice of the men from rural districts. 
These who availed themselves of the help of the soldier labourers had to 
had the necessary implements. Food and suitable lodging had to be pro- 
vided by the bodies or individnals at whose disposal the men were placed. 

A wage equivalent to that paid to free labour had to be set aside for 
soldiers detached as above, this wage being chargeable on the bodies or 
private persons availing themselves of the work of the soldiers. This was 
paid to the authority responsible for the men, such authority using a por- 
tion (6o centesimi) to meet the expense of outfit, paying another portion 
(one lira) as pocket-money to the men, and depositing the rest in post office 
savings accounts made out in the name of the individual concerned. 

The commands of the army corps in conjunction with the prefectural 
authorities had to take every means to ensure the exact carrying out of the 
agreements. 

hater (i) certain restrictions contained in the circular detailed above 
were abolished, and in addition to the concessions already made, special 
leave was granted for the sowing “ so as to ensure the cultivation of the 
Selds and to avoid the leaving tmsown of any farms ”. heave for this 
purpose could be granted to a soldier — whatever might be the class in 
which he was enrolled or his stateof fitness for general service — belonging 
to the family of a produce-sharing tenant which had not benefited and could 
not benefit by the various kinds of agricultural leave above mentioned, 
which did not include an able-bodied man between the age of i6 and 6o 
and required to sow at least a hectare in cereals in the course of the season. 

Besides the families of produce-sharing tenants, families of owners or 
occupiers could apply for leave to be granted for the sowfing, also those of 
holders in emphyteusis and teuairts of small farms in the same circumstances 
and provided they cultivated their holdings themselves : similarly those 
of casual labourers not receiving wages or of wage-earners who assisted 
in the wheat harvest. In the case of wage-earners it was a necessary 
condition that the amount received in kind of various sorts of produce 
was of greater value than the money wage. 

For the above purposes the expression “ family occupying a holding 
ou a produce-sharing tenancy” {jami^lia colcnica) was understood in the 
agricultural sense, that is, as denoting the group of persons consisting 
ol one or more families living together, farming the same holding and 
bound by the same produce-sharing agreement. Hence, even in the case 
where the holding was worked by separate families, the leave could be 

(i) Circular of 13 October 1916, No, 604. Giormle Militaie U^iak, No, 6I^ Rome, 
U October 191O. 
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granted to one man only. It lasted twenty days, not including the 
journey. 

Such was the procedure up to December 1916. On that date in vie® 
of military exigencies, notice was given to the Department for the Emplcv- 
ment of Military Labour in Agriculture, then regularly constituted, of 
the imminent calling up of the classes of men born in 1874 and 1875, and 
of those born in the first four months of 1899, and the Department was at 
the same time invited to prepare a scheme calculated to minimize as far 
as possible the effect this must have upon agriculture. 

A scheme was accordingly prepared on the basis of full and careful 
enquiries, from which it appeared that for the purpose of workiiiJ 
the farms throughout the country the total complement of persons 
required was about 143,000 released for an indefinite period, and 
go,ooo on thirty days leave repeated at least twice a year, during the 
busy seasons. The scheme was in the main accepted by the Ministn' 
of War and the .Sirpreme Command, these bodies however reducing 
the exemptions to loo.ooo and the grants of leave to 70,000, but under 
certain conditions intended to make this withdrawal of forces less pre- 
judicial to the army, inasmuch as both exemptions and grants of leave 
were to be confined to the unfit and to the soldiers belonging to the classes 
of those born in the years 1874 to 1877. view of these restrictions and 
in order that the Council of Ministers, to whom was reserved the de- 
cision in a matter wliich touched so many personal and regional interests, 
should be enabled to deliberate with full knowledge, the Department drew 
up a tabular statement in which were shown, province by province, the 
results to be anticipated from tlie distribution of 100,000 men on leave, 
according as the basis adopted for the distribution was the system of land- 
tenure, the gross value of the produce, the rural population or the area 
cultivated. The Council of Ministers, however, at the sitting of 16 
February 1917, felt that to propose differential treatment, exempting 
some and granting temporary leave to others on whatever basis the 
distribution might be made, would create an unfavourable impression 
in some provinces. Hence it was considered inadvisable to adopt the 
scheme and arrangements were made for meeting the more urgent 
requirements of agriculture as quickly as possible by means of giants 
of temporary leave. 

The Minister of War consequently authorized for the months of 
March and April two leave-groups, each including 50,000 men, drawn 
from the territorial zone, and 30,000 drawn from the mobilized troops, 
each group to have -one month’s leave, the scheme being confined to the 
classes of those born in 1877 or earlier, and to the unfit up to the class 
of those born in 1881. These arrangements formed the subject of tlie 
circular No. 137, of 19 February 1917 (r). A few days later regulations 
followed for a small niimlier of exemptions in favour of the managers of 

(l) Circliliir ji) February 1917. No. 117, relating to the pladug of military labour at Its 
disposal of agriculture, {jtoinak iiilitate I'ficiate, No. 13*. Rome, 19 February 1917- 
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(arms md of co-operative associations. But the impression produced was 
jot favourable, and at the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of 13 March 
the iCnister of War announced that from 15 May a new period of leave 
grants would be initiated for the same total number of men, 160,000, but 
^\i(lcd into three relays, of 40 days each. The number of soldiers to 
proceed to the rural districts thus fell per relay from 80,000 to 53,333, but 
to counterbalance this the number of working days was increased. The 
Minister added that the limit of that part of the yield of a farm on 
which a tax could be levied would be reduced, exemptions would be allowed 
fnt certain classes of skilled hands, and the limit of area to be cultivated 
in order to obtain a grant of leave would be done away with. The number 
of exemptions to be granted to managing staff and to skilled hands was 
not fixed , 

These provisions were given concrete shape by the Minister of War 
ill Circulars Nos. 233 and 234 of 4 April 1917 (r). 

It very soon however became evddent that a much larger numlier of 
men must be detached, and towards the end of June the Department for 
the Employment of Military Labour received instructions to present a new 
.scheme for the purpose. The enquiries necessary, begun in the middle 
of July, led to the Circular 552, of 25 August 1917 (2), which cancelled 
the regulations contained in Circulars 137, 151, 168, 233, 234 of 1917 and 
introduced a new system which we shall proceed to explain. 


B. The new regulations relating to temporary exemptions and 

OTHER ARRANGEMENTS FOR DETACHING SOLDIERS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND PARTICULARLY FOR CEREAL 
CULTIVATION. 

I. Temporary Exemptions from Military Senice. 

Temporary exemptions from military service, in conformity with the 
prescriptions of the Decrees of 29 April 1915, No. 561, 17 June 1915, No. 
887, and 12 April 1917, No. 629, of which mention has already been made, 
could be granted on the basis of the new circular with or without fixed date 
of expiry, and were all liable to be revoked in accordance with military 
exigencies. Those with fixed date of expiry could extend to six months in 
each case and must be commensurate with the presumable duration .of 
the circumstances required to exist both on the side of the farm and on 
that of the soldier to be exempted before the privilege could be granted. 
Os any one of these circumstances ceasing to exist, the person benefiting 
hy the exemption (whether farmer, manager or head of family) was expected 
once to release the exempted man, and the latter was in his turn 
expected to report himself to the unit on the strength of which he was. 


I f) Cricrrmle. Mililaie Vfficiale, No. ?5*. Rome, 6 April 19x7. 
i-i) Qtormle MilHarc {Judaic, No. 58*. Rome, 25 August 1917. 
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Broadly speaking the exemptions applied as follows : those »itj, 
fixed date of expiry, to managers of farms, managers of co-operative 
agricultural societies, managers of agricultural labour bureaux, and skill 
ed workmen ; the other type to manager of farms, skilled workmen, and 
to one soldier for every farm worked by a family not including among 
its members another able-bodied man between the age of r6 and 65, 

The said exemptions could not be granted except to soldiers who be. 
longed to the classes of those born in 1881 and earlier, or were unfit for 
general service of whatever class or category. Exception could only fie 
iriade in favour of farms worked by a family when no .soldier member of the 
family came under these heads. Release of men belonging to mobilized 
corps was subject to military exigencies. 

(a) Farms in General. — Farms left entirely without technical or 
administrative mauagment and of such size and value as completely 
to absorb the attention of a manager could apply fer the temporary ex- 
emption of their own manager (this might even be the owner provided he 
farmed the land himself) or of any older man who at the time of the calling 
up had been one of the managing staff. 

To determine the value of the farm on its minimum computation, the 
following criteria were employed, varying somewhat as between province 
and province : the area of the farm, the capital sunk in it, whether in 
buildings, equipment or industrial plant, the gross yield and the yield on 
which tax coiUd be levied ; this last could not in any case be less than 
6,000 liras according to the latest valuation. 

Small farms not reaching the minimum value indicated above were 
permitted to group themselves with the object of jointly fulfilling the re- 
quired condition and obtaining the exemption of the senior man servins 
who at the time of the calling up had been one of the managing .staff and 
who could effectively assume the management of all the associated farms. 

The duration of the exemption had to be commensurate with the per- 
iod of time for which the farm required the attention of a manager when 
worked along its normal lines. 

The exemptions, so as to keep within the numerical limits fixed by 
the central administration and communicated from time to time to the 
provincial agrictdtural sub-commissions, and to the exemptions committee.s, 
were granted according to a scale of importance to be determined by 
the sub-commissions themselves. The exemptions committees were 
expected to communicate to these latter the decisions adopted, whether 
for or against the exemption in each case. 

(b) Co-operative Agricultural Societies. — The exemption of the 
manager might also be granted in the interests of co-operative agricultural 
societies or federations of such societies, provided they were legally con- 
stituted and could show on production of the balance sheet or other doc- 
uments that they had reached on the working of the previous year a 
financial position as follows : 

I. For co-operative purchasing societies (consortia, syndicates, 
etc.), the value of the goods resold to members, 500,000 liras annually: 
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2. For co-operative societies for the sale o£ produce with or without 
elaboration of the raw material (co-operative vine-growers' societies, 
eo-operative dairy societies), the value of the raw material delivered by 
the members, 200,000 liras annually ; 

3. For co-operative credit societies (rural banks, agricultural banks, 
etc.), bills in baud at the close of the previous financial year, 100,000 
liras. 

Exemption might, moreover, be granted in the interests of single 
sections of co-operative agricultural societies or their federations, always 
assuming that the individual section had reached the financial position 
above indicated. 

Smaller associations might associate with the object of jointly reach- 
ing the minimum financial standing prescribed and of applying for the 
temporary exemption of the senior among the managers of the asso- 
ciated undertakings. 

(c) Agricultural Labour Bureaux. — Exemptions might be granted 
to the managers of agricultural labour bureaux and their federations, 
when it was proved that the bureaux were left without managing staff 
and when they were regularly constituted and recognized on the test- 
imony of the provincial agricultural commissions as taking a piominent 
place in the agricultural economy of the province. 

(d) Shilled hands. — Full claim to temporary exemptions for the 
icriod necessary for the completion of the work was accorded to head 
workmen or skilled hands, performing especially important functions in 
the agriculture of the district and attached either to farms worked con- 
jointly or separately or to undertakings employing agricultural machinery 
(steam ploughing, thre.shing, installations, etc.) 

'I'he skilled hands having first claim to exemption were drivers and 
mechanics for agricultural machinery, stockmen or stud grooms, milkers, 
grafters and pruners, cellarers, olive crushers, Cartwrights, ploughmen, 
teamsters, irrigators (whether of rice-fields or employed in the general 
distribution of water). 

In respect to skilled workmen net specified, or in cases of doubt or 
of different qualifications or functions in different regions, questions were 
addressed to the Ministry of Agriculture which submitted them, with its 
own view, to the Central Office for Exemptions (Ministry of Arms and 
.Munitions). 

Farmers of small holdings employing hired labour, if the holdings 
wore intensively cultivated and of an area of less than 20 hectares, receiv- 
ed consideration on an equal footing with skilled hands, provided they 
effectively replaced a particular skilled man (ploughman, teamster, milk- 
er, irrigator, etc.), and provdded there was no other person equally quali- 
fied to do so on the holding. 

(e) Farms Worked by the Family of ike Farmer. — On farms worked 
fiy the family of the farmer and with a mixed cultivation (field and orchard) 
requiring the, continuoi’s work of the whole family throughout the year, 
rile family of the actual cultivator could, if left as a result of the call- 
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ing up without an able-bodied man between the ages of i6 and 6? 
apply for temporary exemption (with no fixed date of expiry) for one 
of the soldier members of the family, of the classes of those bom in 
years 1874 to 1877 indnsive, or unfit for general service of any class 
whatever, or failing either of these, for the eldest man out of the 
remaining classes, if possible not of a later class than that of those bom 
in 1881. 

By the family of the actual cultivator of the land was understood the 
w'hole number of persons living together, even if not all linked by ties 
of kindred, who worked in the common interest the same holding (whether 
owned, held in usufruct or in usage, leased on a rent-paying or on a 
produce-sharing basis, or on a mixed system). 

The holding must at least have the value as determined by the follow- 
ing criteria : the sowing of grain or rice for 1917-18 must not be less than 
two hectolitres of seed ; the area cultivated for the same year mrrst be three 
hectares, excluding meadow or natural pasture. 

' In classifying the farm there were taken info consideration, besides, 
the sowing and the area, the quantity of orchard trees, and of trees and 
plants of industrial value growing on the land (vines, olives, mulberries, 
the citrous fruit-trees, and other fruit-trees), the quality and quantity of 
farm-animals with which the holding was stocked (cattle, horses or mules, 
poultry, pigs). 

The exemption was revoked if the quantity of grain specified in the 
application for exemption w'as not sown on the farm. 

In propo.sing the grants, the provincial agricultural commissions were 
to proceed within the numerical limits indicated by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, in decreasing order of importance, according to the rules laid 
down by the said Mirristry. 


II. Ordinary Grants of Military Labour. 


Arrangemerrts were further made that for the period of the autumn 
work (September to December) ordinary grants of military labour should 
be made. Such grairts might be applied for and sanctioned exclusively 
on behalf of soldiers, who had previously been agricultural labortrers, of the 
classes of those born in 1874 to 1877 inclusive, and if unfit tor general ser- 
vice of any class whatever, who were, whether the one or the other, in the 
territorial zone or if not at the base in the war zone. The grants were 
for a period of 40 days, not ineluding the journeys, and took effect in two 
relays from r3 September to 23 October and from 24 October to ,3 De- 
cember. The fixing of the number was the business of the Ministry of 
War ; the distribution was then made province by province through the 
Ministry of Agricrrlture which had to communicate to the provincial agri- 
cultural commissions the proportion of grants assigned to the respective 
provitrce. 
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III. Occasional Grants of Labour 
of the Forces of the Territorial Command Areas. 

To give effect to the measures already in force, the military author- 
ities were authorized, whenever opportunity offered or an application was 
made, to allow detachments of men or individuals, as available, to take 
part in any farm work carried on in the place where they were quartered 
„t not far away. 

For the most part, men so detached had to return to their own quart- 
ers at night : when however the work in which their help was lequired 
was of a specially urgent nature, leave could be obtained for the men to 
be employed beyond the ordinary limits of the command area, and to 
pass the night away from their depot, even remaining absent from their 
(lUarters for some days ; but this extension of the measure was not to take 
place unless the lesnlts expected from it were of unquestionable value, and 
unless the men so detached could be conveniently Iwarded and -lodged at 
the charge of the persons at whose disposal their services had been placed, 
The normal wage of the locality had to be paid by the employer to soldiers 
employed in this way for each separate piece of work. 

The circular under consideration contains in addition arrangements 
for the employment of prisoners of war of which we treat separately. 

To resume, it was a characteristic of the new system to distinguish 
farm.s where work was continuous from those where it w-as intermittent In 
respect to the former, it took into consideration the exclusively brain 
woik.cf the managers of large farms and agricultural undertakings, the 
part brain, part manual work of the skilled hands on farms where hired 
labour is employed, or of the head of the family on a farm rented on a 
produce-sharing agreement or otherwise, and finally the purely manual 
work of the casual labourer taken on at times of pressure of work. Exemp- 
tions for an ind^inite period were thus granted to managers of large farms 
or agricultural uirdertakings, to permanent labourers and in the case of 
farriing families, to one man for each family left without able-bodied men 
between the ages of i6 and 65 : exemptions for the period only necessary 
for the execution of the work, to some classes of skilled labour : the, 
giants of 40 days of leave for agriculturists who cultivated small par- 
cels of land not needing continuous work were maintained, and all purely 
manual work was provided for by organizing the services of soldiers of 
the local command-area and by employment of prisoners. 

It will be seen that if the number of exemptions and grants of leave 
tube made had remained indefinite, the problem, thanks to the arrange- 
ments above described, would have been solved. As it was, the Ministry 
ai War had settled in advance the number of the exemptions and grants 
if leave, fixing them respectively at 120,000 and at 350,000; it remained to 
iletermine the basis for the distribution among the provinces. From among 
the four criteria that might be adopted as this Irasis, 'namely, the system 
('[ land tenure, the area cultivated, the gross value of the agricultural 
produce, the number of the rural population, this last was chosen, account 
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being taken only of the males of full working age, between 15 and 65, ami 
the number of these being calculated for each province. This population 
amounting in all to 4,765,052, was subdivided into three groups: 

Group (a), that of those continuously employed, included holders 
in emphjrteusis or usufruct, produce-sharing tenants, labourers with 
hiring-agreements, herdsmen, ploughmen, cattlemen, shepherds, stockmen 
stewards and bailiffs. There stdl remained two sub-classes, that of the 
agriculturists who cultivated their own land or the land belonging to the 
family and that of rent-paying tenants : in respect of neither of these was 
it known what percentage cultivated lands that required the exclusive at- 
tention of the farmer continued throughout the year, and what percen- 
tage cultivated land that only required seasonal intermittent labour; 
from investigations made it proved that out of the former sub-class - 
agriculturists who cultivated their own lands or the land belonging to the 
family — hardly one-tenth could be considered as employed in contimioas 
work, and out of the rent-paying tenants one half. The (a) group, consisting 
of all these elements, included 1,658,214 men between the ages of 15 and 65; 

Group (b), those nof employed regularly, made up of the remaining 
nine-tenths of the sub-class of agriculturists who cultivated their own 
land, and of the other half of the sub-class of the rent-paying tejiants, 
and also of the sub-class of the casual labourers or day-labourers 
(2,017,844 men of the ages indicated), included in all 3,012,506 men ; 

Group (c), made up of the sub-classes of nursery-gardeners, gard- 
eners, woodmen, mushroom and truffle gatherers, etc. including 94,332 men, 
was not taken into consideration as being of less importance. 

By fixing tire proportion between the 120,000 exemptions and the 
total of those belonging to group (a), the percentage of 7.23 was obtained, 
and by fixing the proportion between the 350,000 grants of leave and the 
total of those belonging to group (b), the percentage of 11.66 was obtained. 
The results to be anticipated from this scheme of distrilmtion as applied 
in the different provinces were set out in a schedule which on being sub- 
mitted to a Committee of four .selected experts was unanimously pronounced 

to be the most satisfactory of all those drawn out up to that time. This 
scheme a few days after the publication of the circular we have just now 
detailed was put into execution in its entirety. 

Arrangements were made in rqiS (r) by the Ministry of War in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture on lines similar to those of the cir- 
cular above described and providing that beginning from I March of that 
year, the ordinary grants of military labour should be resumed. Appli- 
cations for leave could only be made by soldiers who bad previously been 
agricultural labourers, of the classes of men born in the years r874to 1878 
inclusive, and — if unfit for general service — of any class, but not 
beyond that of 1892, who were in the territorial zone, or at the base depots 

(i) Circular 13 February 1318, No. 71, relating to the granting of troops for the 
furthering of agricultural productioa' and particularly grain cultivation. GiormU MilUaft 
Uffictale, No. ri*. Rome, t> February igrS. 
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jif the war zone ; such leave was of two months' duration, apart from the 
jotimey, and the grants were divided into five relays : from i March to 
;j0 April ; from I May to 30 June ; from i July to 31 August ; from i Sep- 
tember to 31 October and from i November to 31 December. For sold- 
iers drawn from base depots of the war zone, there were grants to the 
number of i.ooo per day, up to a maximum of 20,000 for each relay 
apart from exceptions made necessary by military exigencies. The total 
inmiber of grants of leave to be allowed from the territorial area for each 
oi the relays was fixed by the Ministry of War. The distribution of the 
whole of the grants of leave however was made throughout the provinces 
bv the Ministry of Agriculture. Application for them rhight be made 
by farmers employing hired labour, whether the farm was under in- 
tensive or extensive cultivation, preferably cereal cultivation, only when 
the permanent staff attached to the respective farms — whether bound 
by a yearly hiring agreement or for fixed periods — had been reduced, as 
a result of the calling up, by more than one-third. The number of grants 
ol leave applied for was not in any case to exceed that necessary to com- 
plete the staff of the farms up to two-thirds of the ordinary proportion. 

Application could further be naade from farms cultivated by families, 
which, being left without any able-bodied man between the ages of 16 and 
65, had not been able to obtain the exemption of a soldier member of 
the family because the farm to be cultivated did not reach the grade of 
importance provided for by the Circular 552 of 1917, above detailed, on 
the condition however that during the season 1918-19 not less than a 
hectolitre of grain had been sown and not less than half a hectare of land 
had been cultivated either in vegetables or in trees of industrial value. 

The provincial agricultural sub-commissions had the power of arranging 
that soldiers on leave when their work was not absolutely necessary or 
pressing on the farm that had obtained the grant of leave^should proceed 
whether as individuals or in parties to put their services at the disposal 
of another farm. During leave the soldiers did not draw any rations nor 
any compensatory allowance, but — except when working with their own 
family — they had to receive from the farm at the disposal of which they 
were placed a daily wage equal to that paid in the locality for free labour. 

In the following years also the needs of agriculture were kept well in 
view. To ensure that agriculturists of the classes up to and including 
that of the men bom in 1900, who by profession were capable .of 
working agricultural machinery, should be in readiness for the harvest 
operations, the Ministry of War authorized the commandants of the 
orniy corps to grant to such men leave of 15 days maximum duration be- 
si<lc.s the journey. Such leave could even be granted to those who had 
recently been on leave of other kinds, so long as no imperative claims of 
the .service interfered. The Ministry of War, besides, though ordering the 
calling up of youths enrolled during the levy on the class of those bom 
ia 1901 enacted that recraits indispensable to the mahagemeirt of a farm 
where they might be engaged either on their own account or on that of 
their family, could obtain postponement of military serrdee until the next 
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class was called up. Similarly the recruits of the class of those bom in 
1902 could obtain a year’s postponement under the same conditions 
Such postponements were granted on the basis of a certificate from the 
Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction, testifying that the work of 
the recruit was actually indispensable to the proper working ofthe farj, 

In general it may be admitted that both on the side of the local cum. 
mittees and on that of the ofiices and the authorities charged with the 
issuing of the exemptions and grants of leave, while due regard was paid 
to the needs of the army, the utmost pains and care were taken so to apply 
the regulations as to bring about in the best possible manner the aim 
proposed ; that, namely of increasing agricultural production, an achiev- 
ment of such immense importance in the period under consideration to 
the national economy and the public food supply. 

We will now pass on to discnss the em]>loyment of the prisoners 
of war. 


§ 2 . Empi,oyment of prisoners op war. 

The employment of prisoners of war was regulated in Italy by a 
series of circulars issued either by the Army Commissariat Department 01 
by the Commission for Trisoners of War established in connection with 
the Ministry of War, with the duties of acting as a bureau of information, 
of treating of all questions relating to them (accommodation, food, guarding, 
health, correspondence, etc.) and of putting into shape the necessary 
measures. The most important Circulars are those of 21 April 1916, No, 
6,583 {prisoner labour), of 27 May 1916, No. 9,442 {employment of prison- 
ers of war in agriculture and industry), of 14 November igi6. No. 24,112 
(employment of the labour of prisoners of war) , the Circular 8,755 of 1917, 
relating to the technical staff required for the work of affore, sting, and 
the circular ^f 25 February 1917, referring to prisoners of war em- 
ployed in agricultural work. Some of the circulars discussegiin the preceding 
section, relating to grants of military labour for agricultural work, include 
arrangements for the utilization of prisoners. We will here detail tk 
main principles involved (i). 

It must first be said that the prisoners were usually assembled close 
to the commands of those divisions to wliich the prisoners had surrendered 
These commands bad without delay: (i) to collect the prisoners into 
squads ; (2) to a.scertain the total number of officers and privates respect- 
h-ely, and to communicate these as soon as possible to the commands of 
the army corps, indicating the locality of the assemblage of prisoners ; 
(3) to make them fall in and tnarch under escort to the place designated 
by the command of the army corps. The internment of the prisoners was 
then arranged by means of concentration camps in the country. Tbeii 
treatment and their eniploy-ment were regulated in every particular. 

(l) RACCOLTA DELLE UISFOSIEIOSn DI C.AR.ATTEHE PERMANENTE RELATIVE AI PRlGIONIEIl 
Di GUERR.A E AI DisERTORi DEL REMICO. August 1918. Amiy Commissariat Departmo*! 
Office of the Chief of Staff. Bologna, 1918. 
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With respect to this latter, in conformity with Article 5 of the Regul- 
ations annexed to the Fourth Convention of The Hague besides being put 
to work inside their quarters, the prisoners could also be detailed for work 
outside, for public or private administrative purposes, such as construction 
of barracks, agricultural work, road making or industrial work, etc., in 
accordance with special rules agreed to between the Ministries concerned 
and the Commission mentioned. 

Officers only were excused from work, while all non-commissioned 
officers were called upon to do it, endeavours however being of course 
made to employ these latter as overseers, so far as the work permitted. 

Prisoners were preferably not employed in gangs of less than 15 
men, so as to avoid excessive splitting up of their guards. They 
could be employed however exceptionally, as circumstances or necessity 
dictated, in smaller gangs, especially when the place of work was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a concentration camp, from which the prisoners were 
sent out each day and to which they returned when the work was over ; 
or in the case of skilled workers with a view to re-establishing small indus- 
tries that were suffering from want of hands. 

Discipline of prisoners while at work and the guarding of them was a 
matter for the territorial military authorities under whose jurisdiction 
they fell. These authorities made provision accordingly for forming into 
squads or groups the prisoners detailed for the work and for conducting 
them to the place of work under suitable escort, strictly proportioned to 
the requirements : ordinarily not less than one-tenth and not more than 
one-fifth of the number of the prisoners. 

Quarters were arranged at the place of work in huts 01 tents. When 
the work was only a short distance away, the quarters at the depot to 
which the prisoners belonged could be used. 

The military administration made provision for the quarters where 
State lands could be used and where considerations of season, altitude 
and climate made it possible to place the men under canvas. In other 
cases the public or private body at whose disposal the men were placed had 
to provide the accommodation. 

Food was provided by the military administrations and the cooking 
done by the prisoners themselves. 

The hours of work were not to exceed ten. Time for going and coming 
between work and quarters was counted as work-hours ; on the other 
hand time necessary for consuming rations while at work was not counted. 
Work on Sundays and holidays was forbidden. 

With regard to pay, in the case of work on the account of and directly 
carried out by a pubUc administration (State, provincial or communal) , 
the pay was fixed at the rate of 5 centesimi for an hour's work. Besides 
this payment per hour, the public services were expected to pay the expenses 
of the escort guarding the prisoners. When on the other hand the work 
was done for a private individual, the pay for each hour of work had to be 
fixed on a scale proportionate to that of free labour, for the same (juantity 
and quality of work, taking into account however the various negative 
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factors which tend to diminish the output from prisoners’ work, such as the 
limitations arising ^from the need for a guard, the weakness of any spirit 
of co-operation, and above all the absence in prisoners cf the stimulus of 
interest, always calculated to increase production. 

Wages had to be paid weekly as a rule, except in the case of the pub- 
lie State serrdees, which make payments on fixed dates, corresponding to 
those on which they lay claim to the monies due to them. 

In addition to the agreed wage and by way of encouragement or reward 
it was possible, alike for the public services and for the private employer 
of labour, to give to prisoners whom they considered specially deserving 
from the qnality or quantity of their work an extra recompense in tobacco 
food or money. 

Money payment however of this kind was not to be handed to the 
prisoners, hut to the officer in charge of the escort who had it placed to 
the savings bank account of each one concerned. 

When a few prisoners had to be employed in work requiring special 
skill either on account of its importance or its difficulty or the accuracy 
with which it had to he carried out, in respect of which those responsible 
had offered specially high rates of pay to the State, thereby indicating the 
good output they expected, the Commission for Prisoners of War could 
grant the prisoners a larger wage than that ordinarily given, placing it to 
their credit in their samngs bank books, and could make special regul- 
ations whether as to the custody, the quarters, or the food of the few 
prisoners detailed for the work. 

The public services or private employers concerned made provision 
for the technical direction of the work, and the supp’y of implements ot 
tackle required also rested with them, as well as that of the special 
clothing required. 

In some cases, officers or privates of special competence in the mat- 
ter might be placed in charge of the technical direction, being told off for 
the purpose, more particularly in works of alTorestation, tor which special 
arrangements were made. 

To ensure that the foregoing regidations were carried out with due 
regularity, the commands of the army corqjs in w'hose area work was 
being performed by prisoners of war deputed one of the officers of superior 
rank attached to the depots of prisoners of war to make surprise visits to 
the places where the work* was being carried on with a view to satisfying 
themselves as to the sanitary conditions, the housing and food of the 
prisoners, the regularity of the pay, the existence of technical direction ol 
the work and the proper discipline of the labour gangs. 

Mention should be made of the Circular No. 137 of 19 February 
1917 (l) which laid down special regulations for the granting of military 
labour for agricultural work. Among the arrangements made was one by 
which on the request of farmers’ as-sociations or of private farmers, the pro- 
vincial agricultural commissions could apply to the Conunis.sion for Pri- 


(i) Giornnle Mihiaie Ufficiale, No. 13*. Rome, 19 February 1917- 
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(oners of War in Rome for the work of the prisoners. The detachments 
nplied for had as a rule to include ioo_^ men, but could be reduced to a 
of 30 in accordance with the local requirements; Those benefit- 

by the grant had to guarantee to the State the pajnnent fixed by the 
ntovincial agricultural commission reckoned by each hour of work done by 
each prisoner (including the time necessary for going from the sleeping 
quarters to the place of work and for return) ; they were also expected to 
provide quarters both for the prisoners and for the officer and men of 
the guard. 

Following on the publication of this circular and with the object of 
meeting as rapidly as possible the numerous appUcations for prisoners 
that were anticipated, the Commission already referred to thought it 
adrisable to formulate certain general regidations in addition to those 
already set out (i). 

On the basis of these there had to be formed in each army corps, at 
the headquarters of the various units, which necessarily been chosen for 
convenience of communication, one or more companies of prisoners of 
previous farming or rural experience for each of the provinces included in 
their re.spective areas of jurisdiction. As soon as these companies were 
formed, the commands of the army corps had to give notice of the fact to 
the Commission sitting in Rome, and to the agricultural commissions 
concerned. 

Each company, varying in strength from 150 to 300 men according to 
mticipated requirements, was intended to supply gangs of labourers 
to meet the applications made by the provincial commissions to the Com- 
mission for Prisoners of War. 

Military authorities were urged to see that the gangs of labourers were 
sent with the utmost possible despatch to the place of employment, and 
to come to an agreement with those employing the prisoners, especially 
as regarded quarters, so as to secure the inauguration of the services con- 
cerned. 

The regulations already detailed held good for all that related to the 
treatment of the prisoners so employed, their discipline, lodging, food, 
hours of work, and pay. 

Eater on, the circular of 25 August 1917, No. 532, making as we 
saw fresh arrangements as to temporary exemptions and authorizing im- 
portant grants of military labour for the beuefit of agriculture, also enacted 
that prisoners of war, fit for work and not directly engaged in State works, 
should be equally distributed among all the provinces of the kingdom and 
placed at the disposal of the provincial agricultural commissions to lie 
drafted to agricultural work. 

Farmers' associations and private farmers who proposed to avail 
themselves of the work of prisoners of war had to make applications to 
these commissions indicating, among other points, the nature of the work, 

(i) Circular No. 6,411, of 2,4 February 1917, rdating to prisoners of war engaged in agti- 
cultural work. 
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the length ol time for which a giant of labour was requested, which nmjf 
not be less than a month, the number of labourers required, which conlj 
not be less than 15, the locality aifil the arrangements for lodging prisoners 
As to the results accruing, it may be considered that, once the initial 
difficulties of the organization of the service were overcome, they were in 
the main satisfactory. In the summer of 1916 twenty companies of pri. 
soners were assigned for agricultural work in the rural districts. Part, 
icularly important was the sending of 2000 men provided with the necess- 
ary implements into Apulia tor the harvest and the threshing. .Applications 
whether for agricidture or for industry were practically all dealt with as 
they came in from the various regions, so that in October 1917 in the majot- 
ity of the concentration camps only the sick or unfit were left (i). 


§ 3. Employment of women in agricultural work . 

The employment of female labour in agricultural work varies in Italy 
from region to region. 

In Sicily and in Calabria, the women are almost exclusively taken 
up with household work and rarely go into the field, and then practically 
only along with, their immediate family or relatives. In Campania, 
the Abrtizzi and it Apulia and Latium, on the contrary, women work in the 
fields too : they do hoeing or raking ; they occupy themselves in the vine- 
yards or gardens. 

In Tuscany, in the Marches and in Umbria it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the women of the family of a produce-sharing tenant and of 
the family of a day labourer. The former attend to the household and to 
certain farm duties on the holding. The latter are called upon for theii 
assistance only in view of definite operations such as the hoeing in of seed, 
file cleaning of wheat or maize crops, etc., work in vineyards, orchards 01 
gardens. 

In Northern Italy, where the system of produce-sharing tenancies is 
general, the women are distinguished as in Tuscany ; where it docs not 
exist, they perform different field operations by the day, in particular 
working in the rice-fields, for cleaning purposes. 

During the war, women replaced men on the whole in the different 
kinds of work previously done by men, especially in Central Italy where 
as a result of the special circumstances created by the prevalence cf the 
produce-sharing system of tenure, the family occupying a holding on such 
terms could carry on a much larger number of farming operations than 
could be expected of labourers in the regions where rent-paying tenancies 
and occupying ownership of farms are the rule. 


(i) See Eugenio Faina : L’utilizzazionedei prigionieri di gfuerra neilavori agricoli. Com- 
municated to the 47ti! Agricultural Coogresis summoned by the Society of Italian Agricul- 
turists. Bolletitno QutndictnfUe della desU A^icoltori Italiant, Nos. 7-8. Rome, 15-30 

April 1917. 
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To encourage female labour to reach its maximum effideucy, it was 
enacted by a decree of the Minister of Agriculture dated i June 1916 (i) 
that medals for agricultural service or other rewards with certificates of 
commendation should be conferred by the Ministry on women who dur-. 
ingthe season of 1916 had distinguished themselves in their execution of 
agriciJtural work in place of men called up " in an exemplary manner, 
by their unremitting and valuable activities 

The farms and organizations which had made special use of female 
labour in agricultural work were also eligible for these prizes. 

Communes, local- war-time committees, agricultural societies and con- 
sortia, farmers' associations, agricultural labomers' associations, and other 
bodies could recommend to the itinerant instmctors in agriculture the wo- 
men. the farms and organizations deserving of recognition of this kind. 
The instructors then made up the lists and checked them, and forwarded 
them with their own comments to the Ministry. An effective stimulus 
was thus given to the replacement of the men by women in the rural districts, 
with excellent results, their work together with that of men beyond mili- 
tary age and of boys making it possible to ensure for the duration of the 
war the regular cultivation and production of the soil. 

§ 4. The voluntary avn. service .and the " mobilitazione agkaria 

In order to ensure to agriculture a larger supply of labour, now that 
the calling-up of the older classes and of those who had undergone a 
second medical examination had much reduced the quantity available, and 
to give the greatest possible impetus to agricultural production in accor- 
dance with the food requirements of the country, some new and important 
measures were issued in igi8. 

By the Lieutenancy Decree of 12 February, No. 146 (2), the foluntary 
mil service was inaugurated, that is, citizens, both men and women, born 
tjftween i January 1857 3 I December 1903, were invited to state whether 

they offered their services either gratuitously or at a suitable remunera- 
tion and in what industry or public service carried on in the commune 
in which they resided. 

The industries in which offers of voluntary assistance were made were 
the following : agriculture (work of all kinds relating to agriculture, the 
manipulation and the transport of agricultural produce) ; the provision 
industries (rice-grinding, milling, baking, macaroni manufacture, making 
of frait and vegetable preserves, the slaughtering of animals for food, fi.sh- 
>”g) ; leather-making ; the textile industries ; building, road-making, 

(i) Decree of the Minister of Agriculture dated i June 1916 qm the establishment of re 
'^ards^for agricultural service for women who during the season of 1916 distinguished them . 

in the performance of agricultural 'work. Gazzetia UfficiaU del Regno d' Italia, No. 131 
Rome, 5 June 1916, 

(•2) Decree 12 February 1918, No. 146, relating to voluntary service rendered by civilians 
■n making their work available for agriculture and specified mdustries, an well as for the 
public services. Gazzeila Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia. No. 44. Rome, 21 February 1918. 
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irrigation and drainage ; industries and services meeting collective amj 
general needs ; m i nin g ; wood-working industries ; chemical industries 
metal-working and the manufacture of other mineral products. 

The following were excused from offering voluntary services ; (a) soj, 
diers under arms, or on leave, including agricultural leave, and soldier 
assigned to firms or undertakings of any kind, whether exempted from 
military' service, under command or placed at the disposal of the firms 
in question ; (b] those engaged in work in military establishments 
or those belonging to the auxiliary services, or requisitioned firms ■ 
(c) those engaged in agricultural work or already giving their assistance in 
the service of agriculture or in the manipulation or transport of agricultural 
products ; (d) employees and others receiving pay in Government, communal 
or provincial offices or other public bodies ; («) those unfit for any kind of 
work ; (/) doctors, veterinary surgeons, chemists and nurses following theii 
own profession. 

The scale of pay and the other conditions of work were agreed between 
the parties concerned and could not be lower or less favourable than those 
obtaining locally in accordance with wage scales and hiring agreements. 

Persons taUng up work on this voluntary basis enjoyed all the benefits 
of the laws protecting work-people and of those regdlating insurance on 
the same conditiots as other work-people, employees, or wage earners 
of any kind. They could obtain a certificate of service given and receive 
a special decoration. 

A provincial committee for voluntary civil service was set up in each 
province, and a Central Committee was attached to the Ministry for the 
purpose of superintending this service throughout the kingdom. 

When the voluntary offers of work were not sufficiently numerous to 
meet applications, measures were to be taken, according to the wording 
of the dcAree, to levy forced labour whether for agriculture or for the 
industries or public offices situated in the, commune where those called 
upon for such labour resided, such levy to be confined to males of full age. 

Of much wider scope and greater efficacy was the Decree of 14 February 
rgiS, No. 147 (l), already cited, relating to the so-called " Mobilitazme 
agraria " which called together and brought into action all the public and 
private forces calmdated to stimulate the production of food-stufifs in the 
maximum degree (2). 

This decree, in fact, enacted, that, for the duration of the war and up 
to the end of the complete agricultural year following on that in which peace 
should be made, the Ministry of Agriculture, with the aim of increasing 

(i) I,ieutenancy Decree of 14 Februaij' 1918, No. 147, conferring on tlie^Ministry of Agfi- 
cnltirre for the duratitm of the war, and up to the end of the whole agricultural season follow- 
ing on the proclamation of peaw, the overeigbt of cultivation and the oi^anization of a^cul- 
tural work and referring all disputes arising in consequence of the said decree to a Com* 
mittee of appeal. Gaizetia VfficiaU del Regno d'ltaha, No. 44. Rome, 21 February 1918. 

{2) See in this connectico: S£bastiai 401 «is 90 ne: La mobilitazione agraria ed il risveglio 
dell'agricoltuia naZionale. In ; VAgricoUura Italiana Illustrata, No. 2. Milan , 25 February 

1919- 
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agricultural production, was to take measures for the oversight of culti- 
vation, for the organization of agricultural work, and further for the as- 
signment to the best possible advaiitage of requisites of work and pro- 
duction. To this end, the Ministry had power : 

(a) to promote, organize or carry out the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands or exceptional changes in the system of cultivation of value in view 
of the needs of the country ; 

(b) to take measures, in conjunction with the Ministries of War and 
of Arms and Munitions, for the utilization, especially in the periods of pres- 
sure in farm-work, of soldiers and prisoners of war as available, and for 
the discipline necessary in connection with exemptions and with grants 
of military agricultural labour ; 

(c) to take steps to put to employment on the farms, foremen and 
labourers who might be available through the organization of voluntary 
assistance, or in default of that through forced levy ; 

(d) to promote increased manufacture of fertilizers, of spraying ma- 
terials and of agricultural machinery, as well as the preparation and se- 
lection of seeds, and to exercize oversight over production and trade in 
the above commodities ; 

(e) to distribute labour, machinery, implements, fertilizers and 
spraying materials, in such a way as to ensure the maximum yield, and also 
to facilitate the transport of labour and of everything necessary to agri- 
culture ; 

(/) in general, to adopt every measure tending to the increase of 
agricultural production and to the safeguarding of the food supply. 

All citizens, men or women, whose habitual occupation was agricul- 
ture or who were considered fit for such work, could be called on for it. 
Forced labour had by preference to be employed locally. Exactly as 
in the case of voluntary civil service, the scale of remuneration, the pos- 
sible payments m kind and any other condition as to the work of those giv- 
ing forced labour were agreed to between the parties concerned, and could 
not in any case be less than those obtaining locally in accordance with 
wage scales or hiring agreements. Where these did not exist, customary 
conditions were observed. 

The forced levy of labour for agriculture and the agricultural industries 
was to take precedence of forced levy for any other industry. 

The organization created for the carrying into effect of the " Mobili- 
tazione agraria " was the following : 

Attached to the Ministry of Agriculture there was instituted a Central 
Committe of Agricultural Mobilization, composed among others, of four 
members chosen from experts in economic and technical matters relating 
to agriculture ; of two members chosen from persons of experience in 
farming and two from agricultural labourers, the Minister acting as chair- 
man. In every province a provincial agricultural commissioner was nomi- 
nated, the same criteria for the choice being adopted in each locality. This 
commissioner acted as chairman of the section for the agricultural mobil- 
ization- service attached to every provincial agricultural commission. 
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Communal and intercommunal agricultural commissioners, tlrroughom 
the whole province, had to act in collaboration with the provincial agric. 
ultural commissioner, 

Other responsibilities fell to the share of the itinerant instractors ia 
agriculture, and to agricultrrra] societies and farmers’ associations. 

The section for the agricultural mobilization service composed, besides 
the chairman, of a delegate of the military authority and of six representa- 
tives of farmers and agricultural labourers, chosen on an equal footing, was 
summoned to pronounce inter alia on measures relating to the shortage 
or excess of agricultural labour relative to the local demand, and on mea- 
sures to regulate and facilitate the migration of labour between province 
and province, in consultation with the sections of the adjoining provinces. 
To the same sections were delegated the attributions relating to the tem- 
porary exemptions of soldiers called up and to the grants of agricultural 
leave, exercised in every province by the provincial agricultural sub- 
commission, referred to in Circular No. 137 of the Giornale Miliiare Vffi- 
ciale of 19 February 1917. 

The provincial agricultural commissioner was to take steps, in addition 
to the exercize of special attributions, to draw up an agricultural census of 
the kinds of cultivation, of the labour and the requisites of labour, to note 
the variations in the area devoted to different kinds of cultivation in the 
province, and to put forward all measures likely to increase agricultural 
production (i). 

The communal or intercommunal agricultural commissioner was 
expected to keep himself informed of the .state of cultivation of the lands 
and to exercise oversight over the application of any type of cultivation 
that might be ordered ; to keep in touch with local conditions of labour; 
to interpose so as to ensure the maintenance of agriailtural work in the 
event of disputes ; to assist by advice and suggestions the ordinary work 
and the new departures of agriculturists ; to facilitate the supply of fertiliz- 
ers, of seeds and of machines and to watch over tlieir emplcymeiit ; to expe- 
dite applications on the part of agriculturists for exemptions and for 
grants of leave ; to overlook those exempted and men on leave in their oc- 
cupations ; to watch the employment of prisoners of war in agricultural 
work ; to exercize functions in connection with the requisitioning of horses 
or cattle, machines and moveables for agrictdtural work ; to give inform- 
ation on the best means for rendering cultivation intensive ; to ensure 
in every possible way the carrying out of the arrangements laid down for 
the agriadtural mobilization. 

Thus a network existed of competent persons who even in the more re- 
mote agricultural zones were kept informed of the situation ; noted and com- 
municated to the Government the deficiency and the requirements of local 

( I* I,ieutenanc5' Decree of 2 May 1918 No. 618, delegating to the CentraJ Committee the 
consultative function in relation to everything bearing on the agricultural mobilization anil 
fi.ving the attributions of the provincial agricultural commissioner, ahd of the communal 
or intercommunal comissionefs. Gattaia Ufficiale del Itegno d'ltaltu, No. 113. Rome, it 
May 191S. 
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jgiiculture, while giving to the means whereby these requirements might 
tie met the closest study and the most effective support : passed on with- 
out delay to the mass of agriculturists the information, the measures, the 
practical assistance furnished by the Government ; and generally prepared 
the ground for the reception and putting into practice of the instructions 
issued relating to the carrying on of agriculture. 

As to the restllts obtained, it may be said that the provincial, com- 
munal and inter-communal agricultural commissioners rendered for the 
most part constant and unremitting service, and that, when well chosen 
and wisely directed, they were invaluable, since, notwithstanding the 
difficulties incident on the war, they succeeded in inspiring the agricul- 
turists with a feeling of confidence and a power of resistance, and in 
pushing production well above its normal level, in full correspondence with 
the aims and object of the decree. 


» » 

To complete the account of the measures adopted by the Italian Gov- 
rmment during the war to ensure to agriculture the necessary supply of 
liiour, mention may be made of the attempt made by the special Depart- 
nent attached to the Ministry to utilize the peasant refugees from Vene- 
ia whether in the interests of agricultural production or with the object 
)f preventing the permanent diversion of this labour supply from the rural 
iistricts ; for various reasons however only modest results were obtained. 
The department also took charge of the wounded of the agricultural or 
leasant class. These did in fact constitute a labour supply, diminished 
n effectiveness but not lost, in that suitable and well directed treatment 
Miild restore it to practically normal conditions. As early as 1916 a com- 
nission was called together under the auspices of the Ministry of Agri- 
nltrire, consisting of both experts and politicians, and by a large majority 
he resolution was carried that the wounded of agriailtural classes, except 
hose who no longer required daily surgical attention, should be placed in 
chools of occupational re-education, attached to agricultural iiustitutes of 
ome kind or other. The institutes called upon declared themselves 
eady to assist all such initiative in every way, and thus arose schools 
or the wounded of this class that produced excellent results. 

The remedying of the shortage of labour in rural districts was always 
kopt in view and it was with this object that the Ministry of Agriculture 
®as further authorized (r) to take steps to make grants of machinery to 
“giiculturists or to associations of agriculturists, on terms of deferred pay- 
Oont. About 8000 tractors were placed at the disposal of the farms and 

(t) lieutenancy Decree 14 July 1918, No. 1057, which authorised the Minister of Agri- 
^ilture to grant on deferred payment tr> ^riculturists or their associations, “ tractors ” 

agriatltiiral machineiy in general. GatteUa Ufficiale del Regno d'ltaUa, No, 187. 
Rome, 8 August 1918. 
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tens of thousands of hectares were by these means broken up and cn] 
tivated. By the Decrees of i8 February 1917, No. 303, and 3 
1917, prires and grants for the purchase of apparatus for agricultural puj 
poses were also given, while in August 1917 the State motor plough ser 
vice was instituted to facilitate by a wide distribution of motor ploupi. 
the working and cultivation of lands. 

In conclusion when it is remembered that this enormous withdrawal 
of workers from agriculture was a thing not merely unforeseen but never 
believed possible over so long a period, when account too is taken of the 
inexperience of organizations hastily formed to meet the emergency 
and also of the ever-recurring difSculties in their practical working, it may 
be affirmed that the grave problem of the agricultural labour supply 
war-time was, thanks to the many and varied measures above examined 
successfully solved in Italy, 

G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES, 


BELGIUM. 

/■ 

NEW TYPES OF LETTING AGREEMENTS, — Delos (Alb.) f La sitaaUon de I'agri. 
culture beige, in the Journal da la Sodiii Centrale d’A^riculture de Belgique. Brussels, 
November, 1921. 


'[he instability of the economic situation, the difficulty of determin- 
ing the respective shares of the landowner and the tenant farmer in pro- 
duction, have brought about in different quarters the adoption of a vari- 
able payment for the use of the land, that is to say, the adoption of letting 
agreements with a sliding scale of rent. 

M. Alb. Delos, professor at the State Institute of Agronomy, at Gem- 
bloux, has recently made a study of the types of these. Following him 
we may indicate the, bases of some of these contracts. 

A. — In the first place we find a sort of disguised payment in kind, 
based simply on the selling price of certain characteristic products. let 
us suppose that the initial rent has been fixed at 150 francs the hectare. 
This money value is translated into a certain quantity of each of the 
chief products. For example, as follows ; 


These 150 francs rent per 
hectare represent in 1919-20; 


100 kg. of wheat at 50 fr 50 fr. 

5 kg. of butter at 10 fr. . .50 ft. 
10 kg. of meat (live-weight) at 5 fr. 50 ft 


130 ft. 
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Each year the same quantity of products forms the base, but the 
variations in their prices may modify the rent charge. 


( 100 kg. of wheat at 80 fr 80 fr. 

In 1920-ai j 1^. of butter at 12 fr 60 fr. 


( lokg.of ipeat (live-weight) at 4 fr, . . . 40 fr. 

180 fr. 

The di^dvantage of this system is that it only takes into account 
the selling price of the products, independently of their net cost. The 
elements in production — labour, purchase of fertilizers and feeding stuffs) 
price of live stock, etc., — are always factors of considerable importance, 
often exceeding that of the selling price, in the making up of the profit 
and loss account. 

B. — Another system takes into account a fixed rent as a basis, and 
provides for certain " special factors ”, namely : 

1. The returns obtained on a fixed quantity of produce selected in 
accordance with regional conditions and the cultivation undertaken, 
proportionately to the importance of these products in the general working 
of the farm ; 

2. Typical items in the expenditure, selected, both as to kind and 
amount, from among the expenses bulking most largely in the fixing of 
net cost, in the district imder consideration : 

3. The application to these items of the prices ruHng in each agri- 
cultural year. 

Let us consider for example the renewal of the letting of a farm let in 
1908 for nine years at 150 francs per hectare. The parties are in agree- 
ment on this price and decide to arrange for a lease on an sliding scale 
based on the following amounts and products calculated on the current 
prices : 

150 kg. of wheat at 20 fr. = 30 fr. 

150 kg. of oats at 20 fr. = 30 fr. 

150 kg. of winter barley at 30 fr. = 43 fr. 

100 kg. of live stqpk at I fr. = 100 fr, 

50 kg. of butter at 3 fr. = 150 fr. 

Total ... 355 fr- 

The difference between this total of 355 francs and the rent of . 150 
francs as agreed between the parties is 205 francs. 

It is then a question of fixing, both in kind and in amount, the typical 
items in the expenditure the total of which corresponds to this difference 
of 205 francs ; say, in 1914 : 

400 kg. of nitrate of soda . ...... at 22 fr. = 88 fr. 

50 kg. of cattle for fattening ...... at 0.85 fr. = 42 » 

100 kg. of oil-cake at 2D fr. = 20 » 

18 days’ labour at 3 fr. = 54 » 

Total ... 204 fr. 
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In igig, the rent per hectare based on the said agreement will 
subject to an increase according to the following ^ures : 

Let us first assume that the average prices for that financial year 
calculated according to the market prices reported on the dates fixed, are ■ 
wheat, 50 francs (controlled price in igig) ; oats, 80 francs ; winter bailey 
100 francs ; live stock, 3.50 fr. ; butter, 10 francs the kilogramme. The 
tables in comparison with 1914 will become : 

r. In respect to special factors of the receipts, in kind and in weight ; 


150 kg. of wheat 

. at 

50 

fr. = 

75 fr. 

150 kg. of oats 

. at 

80 

fr. = 

120 » 

150 kg. of winter barley 

. at 

100 

fr. = 

150 > 

100 kg. of cattle on foot 

. at 

3.50 fr. = 

350 » 

50 kg. of butter 

. at 

10 

fr. = 

500 S 


Total 


1195 fr. 

2. in respect to the outgoings ; 





400 kg. of nitrate of soda 

. at 

120 

fr, = 

480 fr. 

50 kg. of store cattle 

. at 

3.2ofr. = 

160 » 

100 kg. of oil cake 

. at 

100 

fr. = 

100 » 

18 days' wages 

. at 

15 

fr, = 

270 1> 


Total ... 1010 fr. 


The rent per hectare, in igig, will be iig{ less 1010 — 185 francs 
per hectare. 

M. Delos observes that this method, undoubtedly far from perfect 
and still empirical, constitutes a step in advance on the former method. 
It can be applied with comparative simplicity, an important point, for it 
will never be possible to go into the daily routine of complicated arrange- 
ments which reguire management supervision. The value of the method 
moreover is conditional on the choice of the " typical factors, ” a choice 
that must be made with discernment, and must be in accord with the 
economic circumstances of the farm. . 

C. — Finally we come to profit-sharing leases. In order to make the 
working of these intelligible, M. Delos takes as example a farm at Hes- 
baye, worked on business lines, of average fertility, comprising 63 hectares 
of main crops, and 10 hectares of grass land and clovers, and proceeds 
to consider the application of the system to the year ig2I. 

The following calculations have to be made in succession : 

I. Principal crops serving as base : 


Wheat 

Winter barley 

Oats 

Sugar beet 

Grass and forage crops 


63 hectares 
10 hectares 


2. Base price or fixed rent ; 150 francs per hectare. 
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3. Multiples as agreed by contract, including : Once the fixed rent, 
return to landlord. Twice the fixed rent, first return to tenant. 
Eight times the fixed rent, outlay on cereal cultivation. Eleven times the 
jjed rent, outlay on beetroot cultivation (i). Making ii for the cereals, 
14 for the beetroot. 

4 Average yield per hectare, as de- 5, Average official prices, as de- 
termined at the time of the con- termined at fixed periods, in accor- 

tiact: dance with the official reports: 


Wheat aS quintals 60 frs. 

Oats 30 » 62 # 

Winter Barley . . 32 * 60 » 

Beetroot 26 tons 100 * 

6. Calculation o'! excess profits. 

(а) Wheat : 28 X 60 1680 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (ii x 150) . 1650' » 

Difference .... 30 frs. 

(б) Oats 30 X 62 i860 frs. 

Outlay and remuncralion of capital (ii x 150). . 1650 » 

Difference . . 210 frs. 


(c) Winter barley 32 x 60 1920 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (ii x 150). . 16,50 i> 

Difference .... 270 frs. 

Id) Sugar beet 26 X too 2600 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital ^I4 x 150) . . 2100 s 

Difference .... 500 frs. 

7. Sums admitting of apportionment per hectare. 

Wheat 30 frs- 

Oats 210 » 

Winter Bariev ■ 270 > 

Sugar beet , 500 » 

loio frs. 


8. Apportionment : One-third to the owner on 4 hectares = 


loro 

3 


■^'^6 

336 francs. On the hectare - — francs = 84 francs. 

4 * 

Rent 150 4- 84 = 234 francs per hectare. 

The exce.ss of the yield over that specified in the contract goes to the 
tenant : the latter thus has an inducement to produce up to the maximum. 
'This i.s also an advantage to the landlord, in that he sees his lands pro- 
perly manured. 


Ir) The two last coeffldents are subjeit to irvision every three years. This revision 
n provided for ia the contract, and entrusted to experts nominated at the time of the 
Signing of the agreement. 
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The examination oi the seveial types of leases on a sliding scalp 
rent leads M. Delos to formulate three general principles : 

1. Lease on a sliding scale of rent does not obviate the fundamental 
necessity for fixing a figure as the basis of the charge per hectare. That 
is the fixed part of the rent, to which is added an extra variable paymejj 
acting as an index regulator. The fixed part of the rent must itself be tjjp 
reflection of the general economic situation, not distorted by ovei estimates 
by either party to the contract. Its equitable basis is the net cost of farm, 
produce. 

2. This initial rent being fixed with regard to an equitable appoi. 
tionment of interests, the next point is to add the variable return, that 
is to say, to pool the total profits or losses made by the tenant in the course 
of his lease. In order to decide whether there ha^really been a loss or a 
profit, it is well to compare the net cost of each of the farm products with 
its selling price. 

3. The third principle relates to the kind of farm products that 
should be taken as bases, according to the proportion of which the pool must 
be worked. It is important not to rely, as was done in the first experi- 
ments, on one or two products, such as wheat or beetroot, but on all 
theproducts of the holdings. 


M, B. 


HUNGARY. 

REGULATION OF AGRICULTURAL lABODRBRS’ WAGES. — Amtliche Nachrictin 
dts OesUrr. BundesminisUriums /Hr Sotiaie VerwaUun^, No. 24. Vienna, 31 Decemtai 
1921. 

A Decree dated 24 February 1921, published under the law which 
conferred full powers on the executive during the War, lays down that the 
wages of agricultural labourers must be fixed in accordance with the results 
of the harvest and the threshing by free consent of both parties. If no 
agreement can be come to, and work presses, the principal official of the 
district is empowered to fix the wages for the different kinds of work 
and for the different seasons for the period of a year. The regulation oi 
wages may be made for whole districts or for single localities. Before 
the fixing of the wages three representatives of the employers and three 
of the men must be heard. The wages when fixed are binding 
on both parties. Infringements are punishable with imprisonment 
or fine. 
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miscellaneous information relating to land systems. 

LITHUANIA. 


LAND REFORM IJEGISEATION. — Ziirchtr Zsttvng, No. 304. Zurich, 7 March 

192a. 

On 15 February the Constituent Assembly of Lithuania finally passed 
after the third reading the bill for land reform. According to this law 
the maximum extent to be retained by landholders is fix^d at So.hectares. 
All held in excess of that is requisitioned by the State and added to the 
State lands. So long, however, as the large estates are not yet divided 
lip, farms of not more than 150 hectares will remain untouched. Compen- 
sation is fixed for expropriate land within a maximum limit of 480 marks 
per hectare. No compensation is payable: (i) if the land in question 
is assigned to officers under a special law ; (2) if the soil is unproducti ve ; 
(3) if the land is not being properly managed ; (4) if the property in 
question belongs to persons who have acted in a manner prejudicial to 
the independence of Lithuania and have voluntari'y placed their services 
at the dispiosal of an enemy country. 

For the time being the law is not applicable to foreigners (t. e. persons 
who formerly under the Russian rule possessed lands in Russia and were, 
then regard^ as foreigners). They are allowed to realize their pro- 
perty within three years. If this is not done their goods will be dispos- 
ed of in accordance with the general provisions of the law, Land 
not properly managed will be requisitioned even in the case of 
foreigners. T. 


RHOD^IA (BRITISH COLONY). 

OWNERSHIP AND MARKET PRICE OP I.AND IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA.— 
Rhodesia AgricvUvral Journal, Salisbury, June 1921. 

In a Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 
published in the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal ol June 1921, there appears 
u detailed tabular statement, specially prepared for" the Memorandum, 
showing the ownership of land in Southern Rhodesia. Of this statement 
the following table is a summary : 
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Southern Rhodesia: Ownership of Land. 
I Approximately as at i January igei). 



Matabelel&ad j 

1 

iLlngTif^a lOTiri 

Total 

% 


{ (acres) 

(acKs) 

(acres) 


Total area 

i 45.750.400 

52,327,920 ■ 

98,078,320 


Area unalienated . 

25,081,049 

; 20,220,124 ' 

45.301,173 

4619 

Native reserves 

Privately owned laud ; 

6.833,575 

12,626,221 

19,459,796 

; 19-84 

Area used for general farming • 

2,233,492 

4,832,608 

7,066,100 

: i-ii 

Area used for cattle raising ■ ■ 

4,561,389 

i 7,227,488 

11,788,877 

I 2.[>2 

Area unoccupied 

6,336,984 

1 6,417,334 

12.754,318 

13.00 

Alienated land unsurveyed . • • 

1 654,291 

j 898,715' 

1 , 553,096 

1.58 

Area of townships and commonages 

j 49,620 

105,430 

155.050 

.16 


Fion; this table it appears that of the entire territory 46 per cent, is 
still unalienated ; such land, according to a recent decision of the House 
of Lords, is regarded as Crown land, .Approximately 20 per cent, is 
set aside definitely and in perpetuity as native reserves. A small fraction, 
.16 per cent., is assigned to townships. The remainder, about 33 per cent., 
is privately held by Europeans for farming ptuposes. This latter area, 
amounting in all to 33,162,300 acres, has been further classified, and it is 
found that 57 per cent, is actually in occupation, about 4.6 per cent, is 
unsurveyed land in course.of transfer, and the rest, over 38 per cent., is 
held by absentee owners, both companies arid individuals. Of late a ten- 
dency has been shown in some quarters to realize the unearned incrementin 
value of idle and vacant land, and these areas are likely soon to pass into 
the hands of those who will beneficially occupy them. 

The market price of land in Southern Rhodesia has constantly advan- 
ced, and of late more rapidly. The figures given below cannot be regard- 
ed as fixed, and are likely soon to be exceeded. Ranching land sold in 
large blocks, essentially pastoral country not at present adapted for small- 
er subdivision, is generally procurable at from 5s. to los. per acre ; how- 
ever, instances are quoted of ranching blocks offered at 3s. and 4s. per 
acre, and other land, also pastoral and not described as suitable for culti- 
vation, at I2S. 6ii. up to 20s. and 25s. per acre. Land suitable for arable 
farming, with possibly some improvements or special advantages, costs 
today from 20s, to 60s per acre, and in some cases as high as £5 has been 
paid. In the case of developed farms the value of homesteads, fencing, 
orchards, etc. must be taken into consideration. Taking the sand veld as 
a whole, examination of current prices shows a large range of from 5s. 
to 15s. per acre. For corresponding farms on the red soils the limits are 
from los. to £5 pet acre, most varying between 15s. and £r. 

W. E. H. L. 
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RUSSU. 

IHE AGRICUIyTURAIy HOLDINGS OP THE SOVIETS. — 3 miw.uwtecKaft iKu 3 Hh 
{Ecmumic Lift), Nos. 25 and 46. Moscow, 2 and 26 February 1922. 

According to the original programme of igi8, all large estate priv- 
ately owned and cultivated intensively, also all e-xperimental stations, had 
to be regarded as Soviet agricultural holdings (smchosi). But in process 
of time there were also added to the sowchosi many other private estates 
of which the peasants had not as yet taken possession. In Novem- 
ber 1921, according to a statistical note of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
there existed in 41 governments of European Russia 24,391 scmchosi, 
with an area of 2,124,000 desiatines; in Siberia .and in the contiguous 
zones 906 soTC/fosi, 'while the sowchoii of the Ukraine amounted to more 
than one million desiatines. The average extent of a s&wchosi is'calculated 
at 377 desiatines with an average of 45 labourers, The yield of the Soviet 
holdings has been up to now about half of what it might have been on a 
up to date system of cultivation and apart from the disastrous effects of 
civil war. The sowchosi system is as a matter of fact undergoing re- 
organization, and about 1,200 holdings with an area of 800,000 desiatines 
have been selected for a technical experiment in changing the system of 
cultivation. 

M. T. 


AI4PRED0 Ruggeri, gerente responsabile 
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Before proceeding to discuss the question of the capitalization of 
niral co-operative societies, we must lay down some fundamental concep- 
tions. The German juridical doctrine recognizes as “ Genossenschaften ’’ 
all independent societies having a corporate existence other tlian the State 
and the Communes. To these “ Genossenschaften, in the widest sense 
of the word, belong capitalist companies (of which tbe'shaie companies are 
the most important form), co-operative societies based on the real property 
of the members [Realgmossenscka/len) and co-operative societies composed 
of individuals independently of the possession of real property {Personal- 
Semssmschafien). The Realgenossenschaflen are for the most part com- 
pulsory associations. A special law regulates the admission of members 
aad the juridical relations of the members to one another and to the asso- 
ciation ; often, too, the method of conducting the business and the powers 
of the public authorities to make regulations for the association are deter- 
mined in advance. In some cases the right of the public authorities to 
supervize the associations is also contemplated. Amongst the co-opera- 
tive societies of this kind are the societies for drainage and irrigation. The 
wish of the individual to belong to the society and to derive benefit from 

(i) The question of the capitalization of German co-operaflve societies Ims been dealt 
^th at length by the author of this artidc in his book Die finajizierl'Ttg etngetragener 
Genossenschaften, published in Berlin in 1921, under the auspices of the Vereinigung xvis- 
^(nschaftlicher Verleger. 
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it or not has no special importance in these cases. In the interests of the 
community, the individual for whose advantage the society is formed is 
compelled to become and to remain a member. And the compulsifu 
reaches such a point that the lands on which the society conducts its opera- 
tions continue to belong to it even if they change hands, so that the new 
owner becomes compulsorily a member, while the original owner, when 
he transfers the property, withdraws from the association. 

The " free ” co-operative society, on the other hand, does not owe 
its formation to any compulsion. It cannot be a Realgenossenschalt and 
it is not usually a capitalist company, but is a Personal^enossenschjl. 
The persons who compose it, the members, are its supporters and its 
object is to serve its members and, in its turn, it is served by the capital, 
whereas in the commercial company (of which the typical form is the 
share company) it is the capital which commands. In some special cases 
a “ free ” co-operative society is established under the juridical fonn ol 
a share company, but it irsrtally assumes the form of a co-operative so- 
ciety registered under the Law of 1889 {Geselz belreffend die Erweris- 
und Wirtschafts^enossenschaften). The registered co-operative society is 
the form of undertaking adapted to the combination of persons econo- 
mically weak. It allows such persons to develop a powerful economic 
action, to utilize the means of capitalistic activity and at the same 
time protects them against the harm which may resrrlt from it. The ai- 
•operative society is a potent instrument for individual initiative, it promotes 
and strengthens in its members the consciousness of their own liability and 
trains them in independent management. The co-operative society puts 
self-interest at the service of the community. 

In this article we deal only with the free niral co-operative societies, 

• that is the co-operative societies which serve the poprrlation of the country 
districts. Amongst these there are many agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties which aim exclusively at serving the agriculturist (co-operative dairy 
societies, co-operative vine-growers’ societies, co-operative threshing 
societies, etc.), but there are others which work in the interests of the rural 
poprrlation as a whole, such, for example, as rural credit societies (loan 
banks, RaiSeisen societies), co-operative societies for the supply of electri- 
city, etc. 

The rural co-operative societies may be divided into two groups - 
the co-operative credit societies and the so-called co-operative trading 
societies. 

By capitalization must be understood the supply of capital and dis- 
tinction must be' made between the supply of capital for the working of 
the society itself and the employment of capital in the working of other 
undertakings. 

I. THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL FOR THE SOCIETIES' OWN WORKING 

The capital invested in a co-operative society, as in any other undei- 
taking, may be either " owned ” or ” borrowed ” capital. The owned 
capital, which consists of the foundation capital (paid up'shares) and the 
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J^pplementaIy capital (reserves), is also known as the “ undertaker’s 
capital ” : it is this capital which hears the risks, serves as the basis of cred- 
it (in part), is the guarantee fund -for the creditors and is that part of the 
total capital and total assets which is not burdened with hidebteduess, 
7116 borrowed capital comprises all the liabilities of the society. 

A society may obtain capital for its own working in three ways ; it 
may obtain owned capital, or borrowed capital, or both owned and 
borrowed capital. It is the last of these methods which is most often 
recommended. 

The simplest and safest method of capitalization is by means of 
owned capital. The members pay an entrance fee and, either immedi- 
ately or as soon as the need is felt, pay up the shares, and thus supply 
all the capital which the society requires. Recently several societies for 
the supply of electricity have been formed of which the capital has been 
obtained almost entirely through the entrance fees. Capitahzatiou by 
means of entrance fees (which are not repaid to the members when they 
withdraw from the society) is only possible when the societies partake 
of the character of a society based on real property, when withdrawal 
takes place on the occasion of the transfer of the property and when at 
the time of the sale of the property the capital invested in the society in 
the form of entrance fees is included in the purchase price. 

Capitahzation with owned capital only is not possible in all cases, and, 
in particular, it is not possible if the capital required is large, the number 
of members is small and the members are not in a position to supply the 
large sums wliich would be necessary. In this case, borrowed capital 
must be obtained, which will be gradually repaid as new members join 
the society or as reserves are built up out of the profits. The creditor has 
rights over the borrowed capital ; he demands interest and even a commis- 
sion ; he requires fixed instalments of repayment or he has the right to 
demand the repayment of the sum lent on giving notice. Agreements 
must, therefore, be made with the creditor to protect the society from in- 
convenient demands for repayment and from the obligation to pay too high 
annual instalments, so that the society may carry on its work undisturted 
and not be threatened or even placed in the impossibihty of continuing 
its existence by the clainrs and action of the creditor. 

Capitalization with borrowed capital only, especially at the time of 
formation, and the gradual replacing of the borrowed capital by reserves 
to be built up little by httle is forbidden by the Law on Co-operative 

Societies. 

§ I. Owned capitae and the methods op obtaining it. 

(a) The Fundamental Legal Principles. 

In the Law on Co-operative Societies the conception of owned capital 
does not figure ; it only speaks of its constituent parts, the foundation cap- 
ital and the supplementary capital, this latter under the name of “ reserve 
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fund " {Reservefonds, § 7, No. 4) or of “ other capital ” {sonstige Vermogeti 
§ 73). The foundation capital is spoken of under the name of'shaies" 
(GeschajisarUeile), — nominal value — and of " paid-up shares " {Geschafts. 
guthaben) the effective foundation capital formed by the payments of 
the members and in certain cases by the assignment of dividends to the 
paying up of shares. The expression “ responsible capital, ” {veranthwmt- 
Itches Kapiiat], which has become usual, is not applicable to the owned 
capital of the society, as it results from the balance sheet. To meet the 
obligations of the co-operative society not only the owned capital of the 
society is liable but also the assets of its members (obligation of liability 
and of making supplementary payments in accordance with § 2 of the haw 
on Co-operative Societies). The amount of the assets of the membeis 
which is so liable is not known and cannot be known with any precision. 
In the case of co-operative societies with limited liability, it may reach 
as a maximum the sums, which the members have undertaken to pay 
(§ 139 of the Law on Co-operative Societies), but it cannot readily be as- 
certained to what extent this amount is realizable. The amount to which 
the members are liable in the case of societies with unlimited liability or 
with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments embraces theii 
entire possessions, of which it would be difficiilt to ascertain either their 
absolute value or the extent to which they could be reahzed. 


(b) The Shares and the Payments on them. 

The Law on Co-operative Societies requires (§ 7, No. 2) that in the 
rules of the society it shall be laid down up to what amount each membet 
may take shares in the society, and what payments must be made on the 
shares. These obligatory payments must be determined, as regards their 
amount and the time of making them, up to a total amount of at least a 
tenth of the shares. If the mles oblige the members to pay more than a 
tenth of the shares, but do not fix the amount of these additional pay- 
ments or the time when they are to be made, the decision in these mat- 
ters rests with the General Meeting (§ 50 of the Law on Co-operative So 
cieties). The members of co-operative societies with limited liability (§119) 
or with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments (§ 126) can 
only take one share each ; in the societies with limited liability, members 
may take more than one share, if that is permitted by the rules and pro- 
vided that the number of shares which any one member may hold is fixed 
(§ 134) . However, if a member holds more than one share, all his shares 
except the last must be covered by payments or by an assignment of 
dividends (§ 136). The payments made by a member on his share (or 
shares in the case of societies with limited liability), together with any 
dividends which may have been assigned to the paying up of shares, or 
less any losses (§ 19), form the member's credit in respect of the share 
capital {Geschaftsguthaben). 
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(c) The Le^al Reserve Fund. 

The legislative provisions regarding the formation and employment 
of the reserve fund are not numerous. In § 7, No. 4, the Law on Co-oper- 
ative Societies prescribes the formation of a reserve fund having for 
object " to serve to cover a loss shown by the balance sheet ”. The rules 
of the co-operative society must contain provisions relating to the forma- 
tion of this reserve fund, that is, laying down the method of its formation 
and, in particular: — 

1. The percentage of the net annual profit to be allocated to the 
reserve fund. 

2. The minimum amount which the reserve fund must have reach- 
ed before the allocation of this percentage of the net profit can be dis- 
continued. 

The rules may also lay down that no portion of the profits shall be 
distributed but that the whole shall be carried to the reserve (§ 20). 

Members who withdraw from the society have no claim upon the 
reserve fund (§ 73). 

If when the co-operative society is dissolved the reserve fund, after 
the aeditors have been satisfied, remains available, it can be treated as 
part of the capital assets of the society. 

§ 2. The economic importance op the owned capital. 

As has been indicated, the owned capital sustains the risk and the 
credit and serves as a guarantee fund for the creditors. The members 
contribute the share capital in part by their payments, in part by the al- 
location of dividends to this purpose and since they are themselves the per- 
sons with whom the co-operative society does business, even the profit 
which serves for building up the reserve fund is at least in part contributed 
by them. 

The members supply the foundation capital not so much in consider- 
ation of the dividend wliich they may hope from it, but ia the expectation 
of being able by means of their membership in the society to promote, 
improve, complete, render more economical or more lucrative, insure, etc. 
their own business or domestic affairs. The co-operative society is created 
not by capital in search of investment, or of speculation, but by the desire 
of the members to improve their position, econoniically or techmcally. 

For the conduct of the business the importance of the owned capital 
consists in the first place in the fact that it does not burden the undertak- 
ing with interest and so diminishes the working expenses. When a suf- 
ficient sum has been reached, which, it is true, can only be reached after 
the lapse of a certain time, but which ought eventually to be reached, the 
owned capital renders the co-operative society independent of its creditors, 
of the conditions of the money market and of capital, and allows it even to 
incur losses without the members feeling any ill effects from them. 
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Not all parts of the owned capital have the same importance for the 
working of the society. The importance is greater in the case of the vari- 
ous reserves and snms set aside, in respect to which the retiring members 
have no claims, than in the case of the paid up shares which mnst be re- 
paid to the retiring members, always supposing that they are not necessary- 
to cover losses. 

The desirability that the co-operative society should be finandatly 
independent, makes it seem opportune that the value of the shares should 
be fixed at a fairly high figure, that the payments upon them shonld be made 
rapidly and that, in addition, the whole or a large part of the net profits 
should be carried to the reserv'e. However there are considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of this. In fixing the amount of the shares and of the pay- 
ments to be made upon them account must be taken of the ability of tire 
members to make such contributions, while the prices charged, upon which 
the making of a net profit depends, must be fixed in accordance with the 
state of the market. These difficulties in the way of a rapid accumulation 
of capital, which result from economic conditions, are increased by psycho- 
logical factors. It is a curiously widespread idea, profoundly rooted in 
the minds of many members of co-operative societies, that the co-opera- 
tive society ought to support its own members, but that it cannot claim 
any support from them in return. Hence arises that imjustified aversion 
from the formation of the capital, whether by payments on the shares or 
by increasing the reserve funds. 

In consideration of the fact that, save in exceptional cases, the members 
join the society to do business through it, it would be desirable that the 
shares they hold should be proportionate to the extent to which they par- 
ticipate in the busine.ss of the society. It is not, however, easy to intro- 
duce a constant, fixed relation between the participation in the capital and 
in the busine.ss. It is, indeed, practically impossible and moreover there 
are legislative provisions which are opposed to it. In the co-operative 
societies with unlimited liabi’ity or with liability to make unlimited sup- 
plementary payments; a member cannot acquire more than one share, 
but must hold one sliarc (§§ rig and 126) ; only in the co-operative societies 
with limited liability is it permitted that the member shall hold more than 
one share (§ 134), but the diminution of the number of shares subscribed 
is not allowed. Hence the legislative provisions render it impossible for 
the member to participate in the capital to an extent varying with his par- 
ticipation in the business, which by its very nature may alter consider- 
ably. 

Every member must withdraw from his own business or from the free 
capital which he has at his disposal, or may even have to obtain at first 
by means of a loan, the money with which to pay for shares in the co-opera- 
tive society. Hence arises a certain unwillingness, not altogether unjusti- 
fied, to subscribe capital or a tendency to do so to a less extent than would 
be effectively possible. When the amount of capital which a member 
can subscribe is not large, the willingness to subscribe may be increased 
if high dividends are not only expected but are actually paid. But this 
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policy of dividends easily leads to the closing of the co-operative 

society to new membere and to its virtual transformation into a profit- 
making company, even if the change of juridical form does not take place 
or only takes place later. In many cases co-operative societies are even 
absorbed by commercial undertakings and that as a result of happenings 
which are worse than merely non-co-operative. 

The willingness of the members to subscribe capital may be encouraged 
if the co-operative society offers adequate advantages in exchange ; this 
must be done from the start by means of a clear programme which does 
wot consist merely of empty promises but is economically possible to carry 
out. 

The willingness to subscribe capital depends further on the ability 
to do so, a factor of great importance amongst the members who are weakest 
from the point of view of capital. Account was specially taken of the ab- 
ility to obtain the necessary’ means by the legislative provision which allows 
shares to be paid up by instalments. Of this provision free' use- should 
be made, but only when it is economically necessary. To allow a partial 
payment when the complete payment is possible would be a mistake. The 
argument often put forward against a substantial participation in the cap- 
ital that the liability serves instead of such participation is not acceptable, 
cither economically or juridically. 

When payment by instalments is necessary in consideration of the 
small capacity of the members to subscribe capital, the amount ot the 
compulsory payment should be fixed at as high a figure as possible — it 
is in consideration of those who are economically weakest that the amount 
of the minimum payments is fixed — and the instalments should be fixed 
at a moderate figure, and they should be made payable by periods which 
correspond to the ability of the weakest members to subscribe and in 
general coincide with the periods in which their income is received, for ex- 
ample weekly for workmen, monthly or quarterly for employes and so on. 

In the need of the undertaking for capital on the one hand and in the 
restricted ability of the members to subscribe on the, other hand, there is 
a limit to applying the co-operative principle. If between the need of 
capital and the ability to subscribe it there exists a gap which cannot be 
bridged, it will not be possible to adopt the co-operative form, unless in spe- 
cial cases help can be obtained from persons of larger means. This pro- 
cedure can only be adopted in isolated cases ; it cannot and will not be the 
basis of a large development of the co-operative idea and tends, even when 
the juridical form ot a registered co-operative society is maintained, rather, 
in the direction of charity or of institutions of public utility. 

If the use of the co-operative form is desirable in the interests ot pub- 
lic economy, but impossible owing to the divergence between the need for 
capital and the financial capacity of the members. State aid, in whatever 
form it may be applied, may be not only desirable but even necessary.' 

The right to require the payment of entrance fees is indisputable and 
in any case they exaggerate who maintain that this practice is contrary 
to the spirit of co-operation. There is no doubt that the co-operative 
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society, once formed, lias the right to ask from new members the payaifat 
of an entrance fee, as a form of comf^nsation, as it were, for the woil^ 
thanks to which, prior to their admission, the foundations of the society 
were laid and the society was placed on a solid basis. The entrance fees 
as has been noted, may even be considered as a possible financial basis 
for a co-operative society. 

If the entrance fees are fixed at so high a figure that they exceed the 
ability of the members to pay them, they bar the way to the entrance of 
new members. This is a provision which may be regarded as the first 
step in the direction of transforming a co-operative society into a profit 
making company. It is an illnsion, as has been demonstrated in many 
cases in practice, to believe that high entrance fees prevent the withdrawal 
of members, since they do not wish to renounce their money. Experience 
has shown that high entrance fees prevent not the withdrawal but the 
entrance of members. 

The fines exacted from members for breaches of the rules and regula- 
tions can never be taken into consideration as a factor of any importance 
in the the building up of the reserve fund ; if they were an important factor, 
it would be an indication of the decadence of the society. 

In the same way voluntary contributions only in exceptional cases 
help largely to<increase the reserve fund. In somecases, contributions are 
received from benefactors, persons who assign a sum to the co-operative 
society, etc. ; in others, the contributions may come from the public 
authorities (the State, districts, communes, etc.). But even these receipts 
only rarely are an important factor. 

In exceptional'cases'j’persons who are not members of the co-operative 
society contribute otherwise than voluntarily to the reserves, as in the case 
of penalties decided by arbitration for non-fulfilment of contracts, and sim- 
ilar cases. These contributions, too, cannot have any considerable im- 
portance. 

From th point of view of private economy and from the co-operative 
point of view, it might be argued that the object to be aimed at in the 
constitution of the owned capital is that it should be of such an amount 
yiat the reserves can bear the liighest possible risk which the society can 
incur, so that in fact the bability of the members is eliminated. This 
object is impossible of attainment. A long series of years would have to 
pass before such large reserves could be accumulated ; they would have 
to be equal not only to the working capital required but, in addition, to 
the sums for which it had assumed liability in relation to other co-operative 
societies. Nor would the object aimed at be attained even then., inasmuch 
as there would still be a risk in the investment of that part of the reserve 
funds not required as working capital, and it would be necessary to accum- 
ulate another reserve fund to cover this risk. It would be fantastic for 
a society to set before itself such an aim. 

Without losing sight of realities and of the actual possibilities of de- 
velopment, it may be said that the owned capital ought to reach such a 
sum that the co-operative societies can dispense with borrowed capital ; 
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j},e accumulation of reserves beyond this limit would make it possible 
to reduce the share capital. Even this object is in opposition to the de- 
yelopfflent of co-operative societies hitherto observed. The application 
of thij conception leads to “foundation capital" {Stiftungsverfmgen) , to 
the institution of public utility, to the possibility of eliminating the h'abi- 
lity of the meml)eis, whereas the tendency at the present time is far more 
likely to be in the direction of the profit-making company. Besides it 
would be an attempt to decide upon the problems which present them- 
selves regarding questions which must be .solved not by the present genera- 
tioii but by future generations. The elaboration of the problems which 
arise lead, across economic problems, t(f the co-operative idea as a universal 
conception. 

Raiffeisen's idea of a capital which cannot in any circumstances be 
distributed amongst the members, called by his followers the “ consti- 
tuent fund ” [Stif lungs jonds) does not conflict with the present economic 
oi^anization and has objects capable of being realized. The " constituent 
fund " should reach such an amount that it will suffice as working capital. 
This rule has been interpreted as meaning that the constituent fund must 
be of such an amount that the revenue derived from it (that is the return 
from it%employment) is sufficient to cover the expenses of the society, 
(Raiffeisen contemplated the “ constituent fund ” only in the case oi rui- 
al co-operative credit societies and .savings and loan banks, but he desired 
their development into village co-operative trading societies). The great 
mass of rural co-operative credit societies are still very far from having 
attained this object. 

Confining ourselves to facts and taking account of the necessarily slow 
proce.s.s of building up the owned capital in the case of co-operative sodc- 
ties, we must lay down, as the necessary minimum in respect to owned 
capital, the following principle ; If a co-operative society cannot be fin- 
anced by means of paid-up share capital and entrance fees, it must 
obtain from these sources at least such an amount of owned capital 
as will suffice at the start as " basis for the extent of credit economically 
iiistifiable It will depend on the source of the credit and upon the condi- 
tions of granting it, what is the minimum amount of shares necessary 
and what must be the mutual relations between the shares and the sums 
for which the sodety is liable and between the sums for wiiich the society 
is liable and the estimated capital assets ot the members. Carrying on the 
Irasiness with borrowed capital presupposes that the assets are to some 
sitent liquid, and the higher the ratio of the borrowed capital to the total 
capital the greater the extent to which the assets must be liquid. But 
these are not the only factors which detemdne the minimum of owned 
capital which is necessary. Eor the estimation of the credit and hence 
for building up an owned capital, two prindpal systems are adopted 
iHiongst co-operative sodeties — the system of centralized co-operative 
societies and the system of sodeties which are not centralized. These 
atter have no support except in themselves ; they must themselves find 
access to the money market and stand in direct relations with the third 
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parties who become their creditors. The centralized co-operative societies 
on the other hand are combined into central banks which balance theneed 
of capital of some of their members against the surplus capital of others 
and these societies only occasionally have direct contact with the qcnev 
market. Co-operative societies which are not affiliated to a central haat 
are, therefore, compelled to accumulate owned capital to a larger extent 
than co-operative societies which are so affiliated ; in fact, on behalf of 
these latter it is the central bank, with its own owned capital, with the sums 
for which is liable, and with its wide basis of risk, which figures on the 
money market. 

Bnt in the case of centralized wcieties it is not only the requirements 
of the money market which determine the safety of the assets and the extent 
to wliich they must be liquid (the two factors which, in the first instance, 
render owned capital necessary) ; they-are even more strongly influenced 
by the internal sources of capital of the co-operative organization itself 
and the extent to which the assets must be liquid in the interests of those 
sources. ' 

The principal source from which the capital of the German co-operative 
organizations is derived is the savings deposited with the co-operative 
credit societies affiliated to them. The proportion of liquid asselr which 
has to be insisted on in the interests of the depositors is the decisive factor 
in determining the minimum amount of owned capital which a co-opera- 
tive society belonging to the organization in question must possess. 

That the owned capital of the co-operative societies should be veri- 
small at the start and should subsequently increase little by little is due to 
the economic conditions of the members. Thousands of small traders, 
manufacturers or farmers work with a very small capital of their own aud 
sometimes with excessive indebtedness. They have however a reason 
for existence and overcome their indebtedness in so far as their activity is 
based not on the possession of capital but upon their own labour ; they 
transform the financial results of labour into capital and in their co-opera- 
tiv'e societies they find help and an assured existence. It can readily be 
understood that co-operative societies, the members of which are drawn 
from the same social classes, can only put together capital slowly and that 
only co-operative societies which have been in existence for some timf 
can accumulate capital with any rapidity. 

§ 3. Borrowed capital and the means of obtaining it. 

All economic development, whether of the individual, of the communes 
or of the State has rendered necessary the organization of credit. The 
indi-vidual's need of credit has given rise to the formation of co-operative 
credit societies. The impossibility for the manual worker, for the farmer 
or for the retail trader to develop his business without capital and without 
credit, urges him towards co-operation, makes him realize its necessity, 
almost compels him to combine co-operatively. The co-operative society, 
in turn, has need of capital. What the member cannot give as capital he 
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mishes in the fonn of credit. The credit of the iadividual, of the man 
f modest means, though not appreciated by investors or on the money 
' arket, gives to the co-operative society the basis on which to obtain bor- 
owed rapitni- The credit of the co-operative society is formed by the 
offlbined credit of the individual members ; it is not the sum of the small 
Ividual credits, but rather their multiple. But credit alone does not 
nresent any permanent financial basis, and it is precisely this fact which 
or a long time has been imperfectly understood by mauy co-operative or- 
lanizatious. Credit must be accompanied by owned capital, to a small 
’rtent at first but increasing little by little until it reaches such an amount 
hat the co-operative society, though closely linked with the money market, 
jecomcs independent of it within the limits rendered possible and advis- 
iHe by its busiuess, its aims and its means. The co-operative society 
Biust be able to enter the money market on an equality with all the other 
aiders or borrowers of money and this it can only do if it. does not 
nnfine itself to merely linking itself with a co-operative organization of a 
higher degree but itself possesses capital. 

Co-operation is fonned by persons, not by money, not by capital. 
The credit which persons are in a position to guarantee is, as has been re- 
narked, the basis on which the credit of the co-operative society rests. It 
has recourse primarily to personal credit and only in special cases to 
ircdit based on real property. 

(a) Personal Credit 

The greater part of the borrowed capital employed by rural co-opera- 
tive societies is obtained by means of personal credit. The mostimport- 
iut forms of personal credit are the savings deposits and the so-called 
ttuftsummenkredit (credit consisting of the sums for which the members 
can make themselves effectively liable), Bejxxsits on current account are 
not a frequent source of credit, nor is credit on the security of biUs. The 
deposits of public funds are few in number, as also are loans from the State 
and Zuiischenkredite. Credit allowed on goods purchased is important 
ciily in the case of co-operative trading societies. 

The savings deposits of the co-operative credit societies are the prin- 
cipal source of capital for the whole of rural co-operation in Germany. 
They must at the piresent time amount to six or seven thousand millions 
cf marks. In round figures there are loan banks which act as sav- 

ngs banks, having assumed the task of encouraging the sense of thrift 
iraongst the rural population, more particularly amongst young people, 
■ervants and workers. Many small savings institutions serve the same 
’ad, such as the Pfenniasparkassen, the school savings banks, home mon- 
y boxes, savings-books for baptism, etc. A characteristic quality of 
hese savings deposits, which is of great importance in relation to the 
capitalization of the rural co-operative societies is their comparative stabil- 
ty. While the deposits in the banks vary considerably and therefore 
aiuire a large amount of liquid assets to meet withdrawals, the savings 
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deposits in the co-operative societies vary little and the withdrawals havj 
been more than counterbalanced by new deposits which are continuiUv 
flowing in, so that the aggregate depcwits in hand have increased from yea, 
to year. The stability of the deposits is explained by the fact that the 
greater number of the depositors make their savings with a definite 
purpose (to give dowries to their daughters or to purchase land) which 
they may only be able to carry out after a long period of time. The 
interest, too, is not withdrawn, but is added to the capital. Tempotarv 
deposits are also made (deposits on current account) and they have notably 
increased in recent years, but it would be well if they increased still furthei 
in view of the desirability of extending the system of payments without 
any cash actually passing. 

The Hajlsummenkredit holds a syiecial position amongst the various 
means of obtaining borrowed capital. It is a speciality of the co-operative 
credit system, was conceived by Raiffeisen, the founder of rural co-opera- 
tion, and was afterwards developed by the Preussische Zentral-Genosset- 
schaftskasse. The fundamental conception of this system of credit is as 
follows : The co-operative societies (for the most part co-operative cred- 
it societies in South and West Germany) with which has been deposited 
more money than they require for their working, place their surplus cap- 
ital in their central banks (of which we shall speak later), which employ 
it in granting credit to the co-operative societies which have need of capi- 
tal. Since societies which have need of credit generally have little owned 
capital, this cannot serve as the security for any large loan. A particularly 
ingenious method is adopted for ascertaining the sums [Haftsummin] 
for which the members of a society would be liable in respect of the obli- 
gations assumed by them m case of the liquidation of the society, an esti- 
mate is made of the amount which could be recovered from them and the 
credit is fixed accordingly. This system has proved satisfactory for more 
than forty years in the German co-operative movement, particularly 
amongst the rural co-operative societies and has contributed in a notable 
manner to the powerful development of co-operation. 

Credit in the form of overdrafts on current accounts is not usual. 1” 
isolated cases it is given by banks to the great central co-operative socr 
ties. Credit ou the security of bills, too, has no great importance, since the 
great mass of German farmers is not accustomed to have recourse to it. 
The investment of public funds (funds belonging to communes, to public 
institutions, etc.) in the co-operative societies only occurs to a very small 
extent, since such investments are not considered suitable for trust funds, 
and public funds must as a rale be invested in the same type of securities 
as trust funds. Occasionally even the States or Provinces give credit to 
co-operative societies, particularly to trading societies, but such advances 
are non generally large in amount. Only in a few cases, in which there are 
special reasons, can such advances be really considered as the provision of 
capital, as for example, in the case of the formation of co-operative grain 
warehouses in the last decade of the nineteenth century, and in Bavana 
when the growers of fruit-trees of Effeltrich (near Nuremberg and Erlangen) 
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lud their business threatened by the legislative prohibition to sell young 
{juit trees on their own premises and were compelled to combine in a co- 
operative society for the cultivation of fruit trees in order to establish a 
jursery on modem lines. Temporary credit (Zieischenkredite) is granted 
bv tlie Preussische Zentral-Genossenschaftskasse to co-operative societies 
yben a mortgage loan has been granted to them by a mortgage credit 
institution, but the issue of the loan is delayed by the necessity of first 
KiBpleting the formalities connected with the registration of the mortgage 
in the Land Register or because it is necessary to await a favourable mo- 
ment for the sale of the mortgage bonds. Credit is in a few cases allowed 
on goods purchased. The central trading societies allow it to the local 
trading societies. When money is scarce the local societies must give bills 
to the central societies in order that these latter may obtain money by 
discounting them. 

(b) Credit on the Security of Property. 

Mortgage credit has no great importance as a source of capital for rur- 
al co-operative societies. The mortgage banks only make small advances 
on the security of buildings erected for specific purposes (co-operative dair- 
ies, distilleries), so that the Haltsummenkredit must usually suffice for 
the purposes of obtaining capital. Moreover the mortgage credit insti- 
tutions only make loans to agricultural co-operative societies when they 
have buildings which serve for carrying on their business. This principle 
is harmful to the co-operative grazing societies, which do not usually possess 
buildings and, therefore, have difficulty in obtaining capital. If the co- 
operative credit societies grant loans, with special guarantees, to farmers 
riio are heavily indebted for the purpose of enabling them to pay off their 
mortgages, they can, when money is scarce or in special circumstances, hand 
over their rights to the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank and thus rend- 
er liciuid, in case of need, the capital invested. The deposit of securities 
has little importance as a means of obtaining credit. The amount of the 
securities held is not great ; during the W'ar it increased somewhat, but it 
is already again dimitrishing. The smallness of the amount of the securi- 
lic.s held is explained by the fact that the societies have been urged for 
decades by their central banks and their federations to deposit their sur- 
plus funds in the central banks rather than invest them in securities. The 
pledging of goods only occurs exceptionally ; for example the co-operative 
grain warehouses, the co-operative edne-growers’ societies, etc., may 
obtain credit by this method during the ireiiod when they are making 
their purchases of produce. Even the handing over of rights as a securi- 
ty for credit rarely occurs and then generally in connection with loans 
for dismortgaging. 

n. THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL TO OTHER CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

In the supply of capital by a co-operative orgaruzation to other co- 
eperative societies. aU the suppliers of credit to that organization partici- 
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pate. However they do not in all cases rive credit*with the intention 
supplying the societies with capital, but rather seek a temporary or pera^ 
ent investment of their own capital. As soon as the capital becomes n 
cessary for other purposes or can be invested on more favourable conditio ^ 
elsewhere it is withdrawn.'* The danger that borrowed capital may 
withdrawn causes the debtor to feel an anxiety, a want of security, and 
continual uncertainty ; it renders necessary the formation of liquid reserves 
which diminish the returns of the undertaking ; it makes desirable the 
increase of the owned capital which depends both on the ability and wif 
ingness of the members to subscribe and on the returns of the uudeitak. 
ing (building up of reserves) ; it renders it advisable to giant particulatlv 
favourable terms to creditors whd mhde advances for long periods ; it conj. 
pels the debtor to seek a cover {Ruckendeckung) ; it eliminates recou® 
to the State and leads to mutuality, that is to the union of those who finj 
themselves in the same or similar circumstances. 

The money market has been for a long time closed to the co-operativ! 
societies. The Reichsbank for a time discounted the bills of the co-opera, 
tive societies, but after the formation of the Prussian Bank it handed civei 
to it the operations of tliis kind. The Banks decided only after maa\ 
years to grant credit on the security of bills to co-operative societies aii 
to discount their paper. The public saving banks first ignored the o 
operative societies and then fought them. 

This unwillingness on all sides to give them credit compelled the co 
operative societies to seek aid amongst themselves. From Schultze-1> 
litsch to Raiffeisen they learnt the .necessity of finding on their own accomi 
the means of access to the money market, and created their own centri 
banks ; subsequently the State came to their aid and finally even the gieai 
Banks entered into business relations with them. But in regaid to th 
supply of capital for investment they depend, now as they always did 
essentially on their own means. 

The compensation between the surplus and the deficiency of mone; 
in the co-operative movement is carried out principally through the med 
ium of the central banks created by the co-operative societies themsel 
ves. In the initial period of their formation, the object aimed at was t 
establish a compensation between the co-operative credit societies havii; 
a surplus of money and those which had not sufficient money. The lal 
ter originally found no one on the money market who would give thet 
credit ; the former cotdd find no lucrative investment. Hence the idea o 
union between them arose very naturally. It was carried out both b; 
Schultze and by Raiffeisen. After some fruitless attempts to estabfc 
a centre of financial compensation in the form of a co-operative societ;,| 
Raiffeisen established one in 1876 in the form of a share company, undel 
the name of the Central Agricultural Loan Bank for Germany [Land'drl- 
schaftliche Zentraldarlehenskasse jiir DeuUcUand), of which the savins! 
and loan banks formed on his system can alone become shareholders an! 
must become shareholders if they desire to obtain advances from it. 
shares are held in the name of the shareholders and the dividends caiino! 
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fxceed 5 “Et. ; fine fifth of the net profit is allocated to the indivisiKe 
jad divisible reserve funds. 

Ihe federations affihated to the National Federation, with two excep- 
tions, formed after the promulgation of the new Law on Co-operative So- 
(jatte (1889) central hanks for their area of operations under the form of 
(B-opeiative societies with limited liability of which the co-operative so- 
cieties ^hich deposit money or obtain advances become members. The 
attempt to amalgamate these co-operative banks into a Reichsgenossm- 
schaftsbank were not successful. 

It has been already noted that in the initial period of the formation 
of central banks the object aimed at was to effect the compensation between 
those co-operative credit societies which had a surplus of money and those 
which had need of money. Then at any rate and even now on the part 
of many members of co-operative societies, the scope of the central banks 
was conceived as being this and nothing else. It was only gradually that 
experience showed that the groblem of financial compensation was a pro- 
blem not only of space but also of time and of quantity. It is not only 
the surplus and deficiency of money which has to be balanced (problem of 
space) but also the need of a temporary investment with that of credit for 
long terms (problem of time) and, lastly, there must be the balancing of 
the differences, that is satisfaction must be given both to the offers and 
demands even when they do not balance each other, that is when the offers 
exceed the demands or vice versa (problem of quantity). The compensation 
centres must be financiers and bankers.- To this may be added that the 
task of being helpful and the fact that they cannot pursue any selfish end 
have rendered more acute in the case of the central banks the conflict 
which exists in all undertakings between safety, profitable employment 
and the necessity of having liquid assets. Experience in overcoming these 
difficulties was wanting, since the financial compensation centres were, as 
regards their objects, their organization and their management something 
absolutely new and their managers, as well as their councils of supervision, 
in early days often refused to avail themselves even of the experience of 
modem banking practice, fearing that it would lead them into takiirg up 
an attitude similar to that of profit-making companies. 

The special difficulties of financial compensation in connection with 
co-operation and the obstacles which it encountered because these difficult- 
ies were not at first realized, were not, however, such as to reuder impos- 
sible a healthy development of the co-operative societies. Notwithstand- 
ing diffieffities and obstacles and in spite of the want ot success which oc- 
casionally occurred, it is unquestionable that without the central banks, 
the co-operative organization of farmers and artisans could not have had 
the development it has attained and that without centralized organiza- 
tion in the field of financial economy, the local societies would have been 
condemned, both in regard to their number and to the services they could 
render, to a miserable existence. , 

The co-operative societies belonging to the General Federation of Ger- 
man Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies (founded in 1877 by Raiffeisen) have 
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as theii financial compensation centre the Agricultural Central Coaa 
for Germany founded by Raiffeisen in 1876. Its operations cover the wri 
of Germany, its headquarters are at Berlin and it has 14 branches and 
agencies scattered over the whole coimtry. The co-operative sodet ° 
afSliated to the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operath^ 
Societies do not possess a central bank, but each federation has its own 
bank. Each of the 28 federations, as also each of the central hjiaks at 
tached to them, confines its operations to one of the provinces of Prussia 
or to one of the States of the Confederation. The co-operative societies 
afBhated to the National Federation are therefore organized on a system 
of provincial centralization, while those affiliated to the Raiffeisen Fed. 
eration are centralized on a national scale. However, even the co-opera, 
tive societies belonging to the National Federation have a central organiza. 
tion for the whole country’ in the Preussische Zentral-Genossenschaftsiassi 
This institution is not a co-operative society, but a State institution wtiicl 
acts as the central bank of the central ban]{s. 

The central banks, inasmuch as they are financial compensation 
centres are also institutions for supplying capital to co-operative societies 
which have need of it. 

ni. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUPPLY 
AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL. 

In the supply of owned capital the capacity to subscribe and the will, 
ingness of the members to contribute have decisive importance on the 
one hand (payments on shares) and the profitableness of the undertaking 
and the recognition of the necessity of developing the owned capital on the 
other hand (reserves). In the supply of borrowed capital, on the contrary, 
the factors which decide the nature of the capital and the period for which 
it must be borrowed are the rules and customs of the money market, the 
estimate which the person who lends capital forms of the credit-worthi- 
ness of the borrowing society, the guarantees which it can give, and its 
promptness and willingness to pay what is due. 

In the employment of capital, setting aside the questions of the good 
organization and good management of the undertaking, the decisive factor 
is the need which the undertaking has of capital, and the period during 
which the capital circulates forms the link between the obtaining and tie 
employment of the capital. 

In the case of borrowed capital there is a marked conflict of interests 
between the giver and the receiver of credit, a conflict which finds its sol- 
ution in the conclusion of the credit agreement. The desire on the part 
of the creditor for a good return on his money, in so far as it is satisfied, 
diminishes therretum of the borrower’s undertaking. The wish of the cred- 
itor that his money should be safe limits more or less the debtor’s faculty 
of disposing freely of it, and the necessity of being in a position to pay the 
debt has an influence on the employment of the capital and on the method 
of disposing of the money. 
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The circumstances above indicated are not fundamentally modified 
jj, any way, if the credit is granted by an institution of public utility or a 
jo-operative society compo^d of the co-operative societies themselves 
(centre of financial compensation). The difference only shows itself slowly 
in regard to the pretension to retnm on the money lent, since such institu- 
tions tio not exist for purposes of gain like the profit-making companies 
and can therefore put credit more cheaply at the disposal of the co-operative 
societies. But inasmuch as they are handling for the most part borrowed 
capital, even the financial compensation centres cannot reduce their require- 
ments in the matter of security and the neces.sity of keeping liquid assets 
below those of the profit-making companies, and if in regard to security 
they act in accordance with the particular conditions of the co-operative 
societies (credit proportionate to the strms for which the members can 
make themselves liable), they must, however, take care that the existing 
guarantees are not otherwise employed and that they cannot serve for the 
satisfaction of the claims of other creditors (declaration that the guarantees 
sen'e exclusively as security for the loans granted) Often the creditor 
leaves it to the debtor to see that he has sufficient liquid assets, for the very 
good reason that neglect in this matter would threaten the very existence 
of the debtor (insolvency and its consequences). However, in view of the 
fact that particularly in the case of the co-operative societies with a central 
organization the rules for keeping a sufficiency of liquid assets are too 
easily overlooked, the co-operative feflerations have in their decisions laid 
down principles to be followed, and have issued orders and circulars and 
have given instructions to their Inspectors that on the occasion of their 
inspections they should give special attention to the position of the liquid 
assets of the co-operative societies. 

From the external life of the undertaking, from its relations with its 
creditors, may be judged the influence of the supply of capital oaits inter- 
nal life, on the employment of the capital, on the profits of the undertak- 
ing, ou the constitution of guarantees and ou the building up of the neces- 
sary solvency. * 

Thanks to the internal relations which have been created between the 
co-operative credit societies and the co-operative trading societies, it has 
been possible to establish a solid and efficient credit system, standing upon 
its own basis, for rural co-operative societies. For the Raiffeisen co- 
operative societies, the LandwirtschajUiche Zentral-Darlehenskasse fiir 
Deutschland, also called the Raiffeisen Bank, provides access to the money 
market. The majority of the other central banks avail themselves for this 
purpose of State-aid through the medium of the Preussische Zeniral-Genos- 
nschaftskasse. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

relating to co-operation and association. 

'FRANCE 

I. THE GENERAI, CONFEDERATION OP VINE-GROWERS. - Veran (JuIk) ; 
eijquetes: Ea conflderatioa gin^rale des vigaerons, in he Producteur, Paris, April-jjay 
igsa. 

The General Confederation of Vine-growers originated in igoy in 
the economic crisis sustained by four large wine-producing departments 
I’Herault, Aude, Gard, and the i^stem Pyrenees. This part of the South, 
except for a few districts, is devoted in consequence of the lack of water 
to a single culture, that of the vine. Now the wine produced came to be sold 
at two francs a hectolitre, on account of adulteration practised on a large 
scale in two ways : dilution and sugaring. By dilution, that is to say ai 
dition of water, the number of hectolitres for consumption is increased ; 
by the mixture of a certain amount of sugar, at a very low cost, with 
the must in fermentation, the alcohol content was increased, and thus 
more dilution was possible, and, further, with sugar and raisins artificial 
wine could be made at will. 

It was to combat this state ofaaffairs that the General Confedera- 
tion of Vine-growers was formed. Article 4 of its Rules is as follows: 
“ Its object is the union of the Vine^rowers’ Syndicates for the protec- 
tion of their economic and agricultural interests. 

“ It will make it its business ; 

“ (a) to use all its efiorts to raise the price of wines to the level at 
which there will be a real remuneration to the grower ; 

“ (i) to co-ordinate the efforts made by the affiliated Syndicates 
to suppress the practice of adulteration and artificial manufacture of wines ; 

“ (c) to collect and spread information of value' to growers and mer- 
chants on the state of the vintage, market conditions, and stocks existing 
on estates or in the trade ; 

“ (if) to encourage by every means in their power the spread and 
development of mutual credit societies ; 

“ (e) to bring about in all the centres of vine-growing in France, 
the formation of Regional Syndicates of Vine-growers and to cause them 
to be affiliated to the present Union ; 

“ (/) and generally to deal with all questions relating to the working 
of the federated Syndicates.” 

The Syndicates affiliated to the Union are five in all : the Vine- 
growers’ Syndicates of Beziers, Carcassonne, Montpellier, Narboime and 
Perpignan . The five syndicates have as chief aim the detection of adult- 
eration and the prosecution of any legal proceedings to which that may 
give rise. Membership is open to owners of vineyards, rent-paying or 
produce-sharing tenants, those having usufruct or others possessing a 
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claim to the vintage ; workers in the vineyards ; traders and dealers in 
■ persons following allied occupations who assist in the production 
jad the sale of wine. Each abdicate undertakes only to put on sale gen- 
ujje wine, that is to say vine made exclusively by fermentation of the 
j^ce of fresh grapes. 

All the members of a syndicate residing in the same commune form 
a communal section. Every section has the duty within its own area 
of detecting adulteration and reporting it to the administrative council 
of the Syndicate ; of ensuring the execution of the decisions of the 
General Assembly and of the Administrative Council of the Syndicate; 
of managing the capital belonging to the section ; and of directing the 
subsidiary sendees that the section can form apart from the syndicate. 

The Confederation, which numbers at present 75,000 members, 
has taken steps, at different times, to institute enquiries in Italy, in Spain, 
in Belgium, in England, both on the position of viticulture and also on 
the sale of wines. It has also taken part in numerous exhibitions, in 
ftance and abroad, for example in London, Brussels, Liege, .Ghent, etc. 
Immediately before the declaration of War it wa.s taking part in the Lyons 
eshibition, to which it sent more than 4,000 samples. 

In the course of the War the public authorities appealed to the de- 
legates and the organizations of the Confederation, and they took their 
share of the work 0! certain special commissions. When the requisition 
of a part of the vintage was ordered so as to ensure the troops being 
supplied with wine, the sections of the Confederation used their interest 
with the members to get them to accept in the national interest the low 
prices ofiered by the Commissariat. On the other hand the Confedera- 
tion through its organizations distributed of its own accord and as a 
free gift more than 100,000 hectolitres of wine to the troops and to the 
sick in hospital. Actuated by the same sense of the common responsi- 
bility, the Confederation has organized on difierent occasions subscrip- 
tions in aid of victims of storms, hail or floods : in 1920, it opened a sub- 
scription on behalf of the vine-growers of Champagne, mined by the in- 
vasion as they were, which produced more than r5o,ooo francs. 

The work of the Confederation continues however to be essentially 
directed against adulteration so that the genuine article may be protected. 
From the time of their constitution, the syndicates nominated sampling 
agents, and applied to the prefects to commission them. By an 
arrangement with the Confederation of Vine-growers of the South- 
east, formed about the same time, France was divided into six sectors 
m which the syndicates exercise oversight. The Confederation employ 
32 agents who traverse France, go into hotels, restaurants, and drinking 
shops, taste the wine served there, take samples of it, have it analysed, 
and if necessary, report it. If adulteration is proved, the syndicates 
follow up the matter, inaugurate proceedings, and in many cases act 
as plaintiff. The Confederation has thus obtained numerous convic- 
tions. In 1921 after certain prosecutions had either been dismissed 
without enquiry by the courts, or inadequate penalties adjudged, the Con- 
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federation made an application to the Minister of Justice, who sent a cit 
cular to the courts requesting them to he more severe. This service of 
investigation of adulteration is a great expense to the Confederation 
In 14 years of. its existence, the sums thus expended may be estimated 
at between seven and eight million francs, and even so the cast was 
less in the first years, when the service was not completely organized 
For some years past, the sum in the Confederation's yearly statement 
of accounts for the investigation of adulteration exceeds 500,000 francs 

In pursuance of its propaganda for co-operation which is linked with 
that for the formation of syndicates, the Confederation has taken part 
in the formation of numerous co-operative societies for the sale of wine 
as well as for wine-making and distillation, all originating from its com- 
munal sections. To give an example, the Syndicate of Narhonne bv 
itself includes six co-operative societies for the sale of wine, and about 
twenty for distillation. 

Finally the Confederation has thrown out off-slioots. Under its 
influence and with its advice were formed the Confederation of the South- 
East, the Confederation of Viticultural Asspciations of Burgundy, the 
Algerian Confederation, etc. In pursuance of the complete organization 
of French viticulture, the Confederation in 1913, brought about the fomi- 
ation of the Federation of Regional Associations of France, of which 
it has since assumed the direction. Delegates of the Confederation were 
also received at Barcelona in 1912 and assisted in the constitution of 
the Union of Catalonian Vinegrowers with similar aims. 

In the yearly statement of accounts of the Confederation, the receipts 
vary considerably. They are made up as a matter of fact of the 
share of the Confederation in the tax of ten centimes per hectolitre 
produced, which the members pay to their respective syndicates. The 
division of the sums paid by the members is arranged as follows. Besides 
the tax per hectolitre just mentioned every member pays to his syndicate 
a yearly subscription of 25 centimes. The sura produced by these 
subscriptions remains untouched in the coffers of the syndicates. As 
to the ten centimes per hectolitre produced paid by the members, two 
centimes remain on the books of the communal section, and the other 
eight are paid to the treasurer of the syndicate’ to which the sectioa 
belongs. Finally a sixth part of what is collected by the syndicates goes 
to the confederation, forming the receipt side of its budget. We 
may add that the receipts of the Confederation vary from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 francs. M. B. 

* 

* * 

2. A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF SEED PRODUCERS. - Report by M. R. AuBKaGE, 
President of tlic Co-operative Society of Uxe Seed Producers of the Melasse district, 
to the Genera] Assembly of the Agriculturists’ Society of France {Bulletin de la Sociite 
des Agriculteurs de France. Paris, suppleruerrt to the issue of May 1922]. 

For a long time past the cultivators of the Melun region had been 
much concerned at the somewhat poor quality of the seeds supplied by 
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fjg dealers to them whenever they decided on making the necessary 
sacrifices for improving production. Especially since the war the seeds 
usually on the market had become mixed and far trom pure. They therefore 
decided to form themselves into a co-operative society for the production 

of selected seeds. 

Following on negotiations which took place at the Agricultural 
Society of Melun between a certain number of cultivators and the Direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Services, a group of 25 farmers, representing a cul- 
tivated surface of 6^000 hectares, associated themselves at the end of 
the year 1920. In spite of the considerable extent of their farms, the 
various members were grouped within a radius of not more than fifteen 
Hlometrcs. This made possible satisfactory oversight and a complete 
application of the co-operative principle. 

The members subscribed 590 shares of 400 francs, representing a total 
capital of 236,000 francs, one quarter of the total value being paid up. 

By the terms of article 3 of the rules, the aim of the society is the 
improvement of cereal seeds, and, with this object, in particula.r, to pro- 
duce high-class seeds on a farm known as the " selection farm ” ; to 
multiply these high-class seeds in the co-operators’ fields ; and to subject 
the seeds so produced to every kind of sorting operation, and to sell 
them to the best general advantage. 

Besides its administrative council, the society has a manager who 
keeps the books, and who under the chairman’s directions sees to the 
carrying out of all work, correspondence and generally all the operations 
of the society. 

For use in the selection operations, the society has chosen a farm 
of 430 hectares, on which an area of 60 hectares can be reserved each 
year, on the one hand for the work of selection properly so-called, on the 
other for the multiplication of the seeds intended for delivery to the co- 
operators so that a commercial production may be ensured. A technical 
committee decides each year on the programme for the cultivation of 
the selection farm and gives all the necessary directions for the carrying 
out of the programme. The greater part of these directions are carried 
out under the oversight of an agricultural expert, whose business it 
is to examine the cultures, to take samples, to mark plants or ears of 
special interest and generally to carry out observations or operations 
that seem necessary to ensure satisfactory selection. 

To begin with, the labours of the society have been confined to the 
varieties of autumn wheat ; in the near future there will also he undertaken 
die scientific selection of the better kinds of spring wheat and oats. 

The committee of inspection is composed of three members, chosen 
by the administrative council from outside the co-operators, and including 
a former cultivator, a former miller or seedsman, and an agricultural 
vxpert who has no connection with the grain trade or with seed produc- 
tion. It is the duty of this committee to visit the plots where the co-oper- 
ators are reproducing the high-class seed. It has to* ascertain in parti- 
onlar whether the seeds are of pure strain, good, homogeneous and free 
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from disease. Estimates are established by the method of giving poinj, 
for the different characteristics inspected (purity of strain, homogeneitv 
vigour, yield, resistance to lodging, freedom from diseases). PerhatJ 
in the future it will be possible to take into consideration gluten content 

Fields to which less than 8o per cent, of the maximum number ot 
points are given by decision of the majority of the Committee are reject, 
ed. As in 1921, out of 744 hectares inspected only 212 were passed it 
is obvious that the test is severe, and that the seed passed could be de- 
livered with an assurance of giving satisfaction to the buyers. 

In the fields that have gained the best marks from the Committee 
of Inspection , the plants of exceptional quality are picked out and the best 
ears on them used for the sowings made in the autumn the purpose of which 
. is the discovery of better strains. Thus scientific selection proceeds 
indefinitely. 

While waiting for this to allow of obtaining all the seeds necessary 
for multiplication with the co-operatots, an extremely rigorous selection 
will be continued, beginning from seed from the best lots which the society 
will always have at hand for the members. 

The normal selection period, that is to say the one beginning in the 
autumn of 1921, will go on over four years for each lot. 

In the first place choice will be made of heads of certain strains, taken 
as fixing the characteristics of strains already selected. 

The area given up to each variety will be perforce limited to a few 
ares only. 

The second year, the product of the best strain of each variety will 
be multiplied on as large a scale as possible, then selected on the spot be- 
fore harvesting, so as to-eliminate plants of only fair growth or showing 
signs of disease. 

During the third year, a new multiplication, followed by a selection 
both on botanic and mechanical lines, should allow of obtaining at the 
end of the process of the seed for a fourth crop which, after having been 
its turn strictly selected at the selection farm, will supply the seeds 
the co-operators require. 

Beginning from 1921, all the seeds these latter require for their seed 
production have been supplied to them by the society, and beginning 
from the autumn of 1922 they will in future receive only seeds coming 
from the selection farm. 

Each co-operator may only sow one kind of wheat, so far as possible 
This is an absolute rule for each plot so as to avoid mixtures. 

After the seeds have been passed on the spot by the Committee 
of Inspection , the wheats are threshed by the farmers and the Committee 
institute a fresh inspection for the purpose of passing the lots threshed. 
This operation includes : 

1. The checking of the number of bags of each variety ; 

2. The taking of two halt-kilogramme samples of each variety ; 

3. The delivery of a number of seats corresponding to the number 
of bags passed ; 
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4. The affixing of the seals to the bags as they come off the weighing 
jiachine, to establish the weight. 

The samples taken are sent to the seed trial station in Paris for in- 
spection. 

The sorting of the seeds finally passed takes place in a shed working 
only for the society. 

The careful cleaning of all the gear after the treatment of a variety, 
the nmformity of operations during a season, the percentage of seed and 
^Ste in each lot, the scrupulous sealing, the exact fixing of all the bags 
at 100 kilos and their satisfactory appearance with labels showing origin, 
all these are under the oversight of a special officer of the society. All 
hags used for delivery have been and will continue to be invariably new, 
showing the trade mark of the society clearly, as well as the date of the 
year of the crop and the name of the variety of wheat. 'M. B. 

« 

* « 

j, A CO-OPERATIVE AI/PINE PASTURE SOCIETY. — Bulktin meMuel de la Soeiete Cen- 

Irak d’a^ricultuu de {'Office dipartemenUil agricoU et des Cornices et Associations agricoles 

de la Savoie. Cbambcry, May 1922. 

with the object of pasturing their cattle and disposing of the pro- 
duce on cooperative lines, 40 breeders of Pralognan (Savoy) have just 
bought a mountain of 600 hectares, with pasture for 120 cows and as 
many' calves. The total cost was log.ooo francs. The agriculturists 
have subscribed 26,000 francs, and the remainder of the sum will be 
found by the local agricultural aedit bank, on the terms of repayment 
in 25 years at two per cent. 

The annual amortization of the advance from the agricultural credit 
bank will be effected by the payment of a tax of 40 francs per cow, 
20 frincs per calf, 15 francs per pig. After the payment of interest at 
5 per cent, on the shares paid up, the management expenses will be di- 
rided in proportion to the number of cows, and the profits of the sale 
of the common produce will be divided in proportion to the quantities 
of milk supplied' by each owner. 

We may add that, properly managed, the pasture will take more 
than 150 cows and thus will acquire a superior value. 

This undertaking will make it possible for the breeders of Pralo- 
gnan to realize an annual profit of more than 50,000 francs, while during 
the War years, with an average pasture rent of 40 francs per cow, they 
experienced a loss of more than 200,000 francs. M. B. • 

FRENCH COLONIES. 

A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OP EMPLOYERS OF AGRICULTURAI, LABOUR IN 

NEW CALEDONIA. — Bulletin du Cofnmerce de la NouveUe-CaUdonie et des NouveUes- 

Hebrides. — Noumea, 3 February 1922. 

On New Caledonia having recourse to Javanese labour, requests 
were made more than once for the creation of ah organization to act 
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instead of individual colonists in bringing in the kbourets. Calculi 
ing the net cost of bringing over a labourer at i,8oo francs (cost of biini, 
ing into the country looo francs, repatriation goo francs, money vfjg*; 
300 francs) for a five years’ engagement covering about 1800 days’ work 
the Chamber of ,^rieultuie has decided on the creation of an Agiicultur! 
al Labour Association, which will obtain from the Bank or by a public 
issue of bonds the necessary sum, repayable in five years time at latest 
that being the period of the hiring agreement. 

The employer will have to pay : i. at the time of enrolment in the as. 
sociation, a sum of 150 francs, which will become the property of the 
association as soon as the employer has received his labourer, and will 
serve to cover the interest of the capital tied up ; 2. as a subscription 
a sum 0^ one franc a day, payable every three months. This subscrip- 
tion will represent a payment of 1800 francs for each Javanese who 
reaches the end of his term of engagement, the sum necessary to cover the 
cost of bringing him over, his repatriation and his wage. The risk of 
death during the period of the agreement, a heavy charge on the in- 
dividual colonist, will be borne by the new organization which, acting 
for the whole body, will meet this risk out of reserves. The asspciatioti 
will benefit by the interest on sums not utilized for Javanese who do not 
wish for repatriation. When these reserves have accumulated, it will 
be possible to consider the undertaking by the a.ssociation of risks of 
siclmess and the cost of the education of orphans. 

The Agricultural Labour Association is administered by a Commit- 
tee of three members. The Chamber of Agriculture has voted a sum 
of 50,000 francs, taken out of its available surplus, for this Association. 
A second payment of 25,000 francs will be made in the course of the year. 
Finally the Agricultural Syndicate has decided on its own part to co- 
operate financially in this undertaking. M. E. 

GERMANY 

I. AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT OP A TARGE AGRI- 

CUIvTURAI, UNDERTAKING. — LandiPiflschaftHches GettosscnscKaftsblail, No. i 

Neuwied, ^ January, 1922. 

An experiment in the co-operative management of a noble estate 
(Rittergut) has been nude on the estate of Hohendorf (near Reichenbach) 
in East Prussia . The owner handed over a part of his land to his employees 
and farm labourers to be managed on a joint basis. After a short proba- 
tionary period the Wirtschaftsverband Hohendorf, a co-operative society 
with limited liability, was founded in July 1920. According to the rules 
of this society the following were eligible for membersbip ; i. the owner 
oi the Hohendorf estate ; 2. agricultural labourers under 45 years of age 
possessing, in addition to 300 marks in' ready money, a cow, pigs, poultry 
and a sufficiency of implements; 3- the employees and workmen requir- 
ed for carrying on the business of the society. All members must be resid- 
ent in Hohendorf. 
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Each member receives for himself and his family : i. a dwelling house 
^th outhouses, a garden and kitchen garden ; 2. grain, pulse and whatever 
else is rec^mred for domestic consumption, as a fixed payment in kind ; 
, if married, permission to keep a cow, with fodder supplied gratuit- 
ously, provided as many as three members of his family take part in the 
work, or to keep two cows,.if more than three members of his family do 
50 ; 4. a cash wage, fixed by the management of the society, which repre- 
^n’ts a monthly advance on the share of the profits due to him. 

The shares are of the value of 100 marks and the liability is equal 
to Etc times the value of the share. The work of the members, and of 
the persons charged with the direction of the undertaking, as well as the 
payment and receipt of money and the keeping of accounts are minutely 
regulated. Fifty per cent of the net profits go to the building up of a gua- 
rantee fund, which forms the capital of the society. The remainder of the 
surplus is divided among the members in proportion to their annual 
earnings. 

The first working year of the co-operative society closed on i July 
1921. In spite of a very poor yield of cereals and potatoes, as well as 
the low price of milk on the one hand, and the high wages and expenses 
m the other, a net profit of over 109,000 marks was made. Of this 50 
per cent, was allocated to the formation of a reserve fund, taxes absorbed 
10 per cent., 11,600 marks was assigned to a mutual aid fund for the mem- 
bers, and the remainder, 37,101.36 marks, was divided among the members, 
corresponding to a bonus of about 30 per cent on the year’s earnings. 
These bonuses amounted to from 400 to 2,700 marks for individual members. 
The result of the first year’s working under such unfavourable conditions, 
shows that the co-operative working of large agricultural undertakings 
offers good prospects to the co-operators. M. T. 

* 

* * 

2, THE ECONOMIC COUNC 0 , OF THE CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES 

AND DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES. — Freie mssenschaftliche sozialisHsche Agrat' 

Korrcnspondenz, No. 586. Berlin, i February 1922. 

At a conference held at Hamburg which wasattended by representatives 
of the General Federation of the Gennan Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies, 
of the National Federation of Gennan Co-operative Agricultural Societies, 
of the Central Federation and Wholesale Purchase Society of the German 
Co-operative Distributive Societies, and of the National Federation and 
Central Wholesale Purchase Society of the German Co-operative Distri- 
Irative Societies, and in which the Ministry of Provisioning and Agri- 
mlture also took part, the mutual relations between the Central Federa- 
tions of the producers and consumers were fully discussed. 'I'o promote 
and maintain direct business relations among the above mentioned 
organizations, and ‘ to establish general' guiding principles in this 
matter, a permanent committee was instituted, the Economic Council of 
the German Co-operative Productive and Distributive Societies {Wirt- 
^Anjtsausschuss der detdschen Erzeuger-and Verbrauchergemssensdtaften). 
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The presidency, which will pass in turn to each of the four federations 
was entrusted for the year 1922 to the General Federation of the German 
Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies. M. X 

GRFFCB. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN GREECE. - Mylonas (Alexandre C.) ; oxq^ 
vement coop>eratif en Grdoe, in Uie BuUetin de la Chambre de Commerce fran^aise on 
Athens, Year 1921, No. 33. 

The cooperative movement in Greece is of quite recent origin. Under 
M. Venizelos’ Government the newly constituted Ministry of Natbml 
Economy undertook from 1912 onwards, by means of a department creat- 
ed for the purpose, a systematic propaganda on behalf of cooperation 
In 1914 a comprehensive law was passed dealing with cooperative soc- 
ieties. Under the provisions of this law, it has been possible to form on 
a legal basis cooperative associations alike agricultural and urban and 
industrial. 

The legislature has allowed perfect freedom to the development oj 
all cooperative systems : the future will prove which is the best. The 
law places no restrictions on the aim of the co-operation, on the area of 
operations of the society, on the liability, which may be limited to the 
shares or to a multiple of them, or may be unlimited, etc. 

Until the imions and federations take up the work at 'east in part, 
supervision, inspection and propaganda in relation to co-operation and 
mutual aid will fall at present on the dejiartments of the two new Min- 
nistries that have sprung from the division of the Ministry of National 
Econoniy, that is to say, on the one hand the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the agricultural societies ; on the other the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Uabour, which continues to be called the Ministry of National 
Economy, for the non -agricultural societies. These departments issue 
model rules and point out the necessary modifications. 

Among the penal clauses, there may be mentioned an article consti- 
tuting a radical interference on the part of the State in favour of co- 
operation as against all oppo.sition : punishment by fine or imprisonment 
for a period which may extend to six months is inflicted on “ masters, 
traders, manufacturers, capitalists or any other persons who for personal 
reasons hinder or dissuade anyone from becoming a member of a co-oper- 
ative society or try to force or induce a member to leave a society, or 
who practice unlawful means calculated to bring about the dissolution 
or disorganization of the co-operative society or to prejudice it in any 
way.” Punishment is also inflicted on those who use their influence' in 
the society to obtain an unfair remuneration, as well as members of the 
Committees of Management or of Supervision guilty of corruption. 

On the other hand it has been decided that the personal creditors 
of members of co-operative societies cannot seize either agricultural pro- 
duce, consigned to the society to be sold, nor the price of such produce 
with which the society will credit its members. 

Finally, the law grants various privileges to co-operative societies, 
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jjjj, as fiscal exemptions, postal facilities, supply of co-operative products 
to the State or to the communes without contracts, pecuniary rewards 
to institutions and persons forming co-operative associations, or arrang- 
ing courses on co-operation to he held during the summer holidays 
for schoolmasters. 

Excellent results have accrued from this law. Before 1914, apart 
ffom certain old co-operative undertakings in certain communes, or prim- 
itive associations of pastoral peoples for the pasturage of their herds, 
and for joint production and sale of products, there were not in existence 
UOie than about ten co-operative societies properly so-called. The in- 
ternal troubles of recent years and the War have not prevented the applic- 
ation of the new law and the development of co-operation in Greece. 
On the contrary the abnormal conditions of the War have brought home 
to the people here as elsewhere the pressing need for co-operation. 
That is why at the end of 1918 the co-operative societies of all kinds, 
formed as a result of the law of 1914, numbered 917 with 45,070 members 
and 2,945,817 drachmas of capital. In this number there are not included 
the co-operative societies for the purchase, farming, working and redistri- 
bution of lands, societies arising in consequence of the agrarian law 
dealing with forced expropriation and the redivision of large estates among 
small cultivators ; the numlter of these societies is at present about 200. 
Nor are there included the co-operative laiid-holdiug societies to be 
[otind on certain crown lands or sequestrated estates. 

Out of these 917 societies, 280 were agricultural, including 32,648 
members with a share capital of 2,515,540 drachmas. Only about 100 
are societies with unlimited liability; the liability in the others varies 
from twice to five times the share, but some go to ten times or even fifty 
times the share. The total sum represented by the limited liability comes 
to 15,972,845 drachmas. The area of the society’s operations is generally 
not larger than that of the commune in which the office is situated. 
.Ibout three quarters of the agricultural co-operative societies are of a 
mixed type, covering credit, savings, purchase and sale. These mixed 
societies are of great service in small localities. The need for the founda- 
tion of specialized societies is only apparent in the large villages, where 
operations become more complicated, and a greater number of competent 
managers are to be found. It is the duty of a mixed association, ac- 
cording to its rules, to take part in the formation of specialized socie- 
ties as soon as circumstances permit. 

Among the other agricultural societies we must mention the co-opera- 
tive societies for purchase, sale and production ; co-operative wine-making 
societies, co-operative dairies and oil-mills. We may call attention also 
to the societies for the sale of raisins, which are on the way to forming 
a Central Union. 

The number of co-operative societies has more than doubled from 
1918 to the end of 1921. At that date there were 1,711 agricultural soci- 
eties with 95,963 members. Kstimatiug that each person represents 
^ family of five persons on the average, it may be calculated that nearly 
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half a million persons are interested in agricultural co-operation, o 
of these societies 467 have unlimited liaWlity and 1,264 li^ve limited lij 
bility. The total of the share capital is 7,325,536 drachmas, and the 
total liability in the societies with limited liability 46,810,777 drachma* 
We may add that there are at present 209 non -agricultural co-operativ^ 
societies. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have banded themselves 
together and have formed some ten district unions. Steps are being taken 
to form a National Federation. 

The National Bank supplies credit to co-operative societies. The 
loans made to agricultural co-operative societies (in the statement of 
accounts for 1921 nearly 25,000,000 drachmas at the rate of 5 per cent) 
are regularly repaid, and their total shows a rapid increase from year 
to year. On the other hand, in Macedonia, in Epirus, in Crete and the 
Archipelago, three Agricultural State Banks, while especially engaged 
in making mortgage loans, also take their share in co-operative credit 


THE NUMBERS OF AGRFCUt.TURAE CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ON i JA.NUARV 
1933. — Iniomation and Keview, Vol. I, No. 12. I/^ndon, 16 March 1922. 

Returns compiled by the Commissariat for Agriculture show that 
on I January 1922, there were over 10,000 agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties in existence, embracing 2,000,000 peasant households. The types 
of organization are shown iu the following list, which is not complete, 
and represents only those for which particulars are available : — 

Types of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 


1. Producers’ societies: 

Artels and fellowships in common 533 

2. Specialised Societies : 

Agricultural machinery societies 27 

Stock breeding societies 3 

General improvement societies 118 

Societies for buying materials, etc 29 

3. Agricultural produce societies : 

Dairy produce 1,068 

Orchard and kitchen garden 117 

Bee-keeping artels 82 

Seed oil 36 

Grain milling 482 

Flax. 21 

Societies for sale of all kinds of agricultural produce 2,116 

4. Credit societies 84 
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Hany of consumers co-opeiative societies also carry out, on 
behalf of their members, operations similar to those of the special agri- 
cultural societies, so that the total volume of assistance rendered by co- 
oiieration to the peasantry is' verj' considerable. M. T. 

kingdom of the SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES. 
the DEVREOPMENT of co-operation. — A^ramer Tag^bba. Auiam, 9 March 1922. 

In different parts of the country the following co-operative societies 
ate affiliated to the General Federation of the Co-operative Societies of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes ; 

In Serbia the Federation of the Peasant Co-operative Societies, 
with 1500 co-operative societies, 85,377 members and a total business 
(in-comings and out-goings) of 85,481,081 dinars. 

In Croatia and Slovenia, the Croat-Slovene Agricultural Union of 
.Igram with 321 societies, 70,622 members and a total business of 
813,579,517 crowns ; the Federation of Serbian Peasant Co-opemtive 
Societies of Agram, with 411 societies, 10,624 members and a total busi- 
ness of 186,817,984 crowns ; the. Central Federation of Croatian Peas- 
ant Co-operative Societies with 375 societies, 40,634 members, and a 
total business of 283,823,019 crowns ; the Croat-Slovene Agricultural 
Uaion of Osijek with 183 societies, 31,141 members and a total business 
of 85,481,081 dinars. 

In Slovenia, the Federation of the Co-operative Societies of Laibach 
with 525 members, and a total business of 1,462,700,789 crowns ; the 
Federation of the Slovene Co-operative Soieties of Laibach with 127 so- 
cieties, 17,332 members and a total business of 126,320.774 crowns ; the 
Co-operative Federation of Celje, with 142 societies, 31,572 members 
and a total business of 231,678,174 crowns. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Federation of the Serbian Peasant 
Co-operative Societies of Sarajevo, with 116 societies and 7,089 mera- 
tes; the Federation of Croatian Peasant Co-operative Societies of Sa- 
rajevo, with 77 co-operative societies. 

In Dalmatia, the Co-operative p'ederation of Split, with 262 societ- 
ies, 54,000 members and a total business of 576,000,309 crowns; the 
Federation of Co-operative Purchasing Societies of Primorje Dnbrownic 
with 62 societies, 2,834 members and a total business of 345,870 crowns. 

On the whole, taking .count of the other .societies that are outside 
the General Federation, there are in the whole country in round figures 
5,000 co-operative societies, with about 500,000 members. M, T. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICUIyTURAL CREDIT FACMTIES DURING THE WAR. 

OFPICIAI, SOURCES : 

Reports of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland for the years ended sist December 
1914 to 1930. Edinburgh, 1913 to 1921. 

■ Annual General Reports of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Lnstruc- 
TioN for Ireland, 1913-14 to 1918-19. Dublin, 1915 to 1931. 

Reports op the Congested Districts Board for Ireland, fox the years ended 31st 
March 1914 to 1930. Dublin, 1915 to 1921. 

Ministry op Reconstruction: Report of the Agricultural Policy Sub-Commitiee 
OF THE Reconstruction Committee. Dondon, 1918. 

CONACHER {H. M.) and Scott (Dr. W. R.) : Economics of Small Farms and Small Holdings 
in Scotland. Interim Report to the Board of Agriculture^for Scotland. Edinburgh, 
1920. 

CONACHER (H. M.) and Scott (Dr. W. R.) : Agricultural Credit and Organisation in France, 
with suggestions for a Scottish Scheme of Agricultural Credit. Report to the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. Edinburgh, 1921. 

Journal of the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1, 6, 9, 10 ; Vol. XXV,, 
No. 6, and Vol. XXVIII, No. 10. Eondon, April, September, December 1917 ; Jaa- 
uary, September 1918, and January 1932. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Inslrudion for Ireland. Vol. XVII, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4. Dublin, January, April, July I9r7. 

Information directly supplied to the International Institute of Agriculture by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture aud Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

OTHER SOURCES : 

REPOSTS OP THE AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION SOCIETY for the years ending 31st March 
19x6, 1917 and 1918. Ivoudon, 1917, 1918 and 1919. 

The need of additional credit facilities was not very strongly felt hy 
the fanners of Great Britain and Ireland during the early part of the War, 
and, tor reasons of public economy, some of the facilities which they had 
previously enjoyed were restricted. It was not until efforts were being 
made in 1917 largely to increase the area of arable land that some steps 
were taken to give greater opportunities to farmers to obtain the capital 
required for putting the scheme into execution. We propose here to 
indicate for each of the three kingdoms separately the initial restrictions 
(if any) and the subsequent increase of agricultural credit facilities. 
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§ I. AGRICUETUHAL credit in ENGLAND AND WALES. 

In March 1917, the Board of Agriculture made arran^ments with the 
principal banks in England and Wales whereby the Banks agreed to grant 
Imus to farmers, against the guarantee of the Government, for the pur- 
chase of seeds and artificial manures. The main object of the scheme 
was to promote the increased production of wheat, oats and potatoes, but 
similar advances would be made in respect of other crops, the growth 
of which might in special cases be a matter of urgent national importance. 

A farmer desiring to avail himself of the facilities was to apply to 
the War Agricultural Executive Committee for his county stating the 
description and quantity of fertilizers or seeds which he wished to pro- 
cure and the source from which he suggested that they should be obtained ; 
the class and acreage of the crop in respect of which the expenditure was 
to be incurred ; the reason for seeking assistance in obtaining special 
credit, and the name of the bank at which he had an account, or, if 
he had no banking account, the bank at which he would wish the credit 
to be provided. 

The E.xecutive Committee, after such inquiry as they might deem 
necessary, could approve the provi.sion of credit and authorize the appli- 
cant to order from any firm or society approved by the Committee, goods 
of the description and value specified in the authority. The Food Pro- 
duction Department suggested to the Executive Committees that use 
should be made of well-established co-operative trading societies, and that 
the Committees should drawn up lists of such societies as well as of private 
traders with whom they would approve of transactions taking place. 

The applicant was to place his order with the approved firm or 
society, together with the letter of authofity, and to request them to 
seud to the Executive Committee the invoice announcing the despatch 
of the goods. The Committee was then to endorse the invoice to the bank 
nominated and to forward it to the apphcant. The latter would present 
the endorsed invoice to the bank, who would pay it, and take from the 
applicant a promissory note agreeing to repay the amoimt with interest 
at 5 per cent, on a specified date. Tire period of the loan was not to exceed 
nine months. This .scheme was extended in the autumn of 1917 by includ- 
ing in the purposes for which the loans could be granted the purchase of 
working horses, machinery, implements or any other requirements ne- 
cessary for the increase of food production. While loans were msually 
to be granted for nine months, they might he renewed at the expiration of 
the nine months for a further period. Co-operative societies were made 
eligible for the grant of credit under the .scheme as well as individual ap- 
plicants. 

Some modifications, rendered necessary by the extended scope of the 
scheme, were made towards the end of the year. A different procedure 
Was authorized for dealing with applications by farmers who had a hanking 
account. Upon approval of an application the Executive Committee 
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would notify the applicant and his banker and the Bank would on the 
request of the applicant credit him with the approved amount, or anr. 
smaller amount he might specify. The applicant would then order hij 
requirements in the usual way and settle the account (or accounts) direct 
with the dealer (or dealers) by drawing on the Bank up to the amount 
authorized. The receipted invoice (or invoices) would then be sent by 
the applicant to the Committee for scrutiny and subsequent return to him 
A comparison of the invoice (or invoices) with the particulars of the appro- 
val afforded a safeguard against the use of credit for other than approved 
purposes. In the case of applicants who had no banking account the 
procedure previously followed was to be continued. 

It was left to the discretion of the Committees as to whether they 
would make it a condition of the grant of credit that the purchases made 
under the scheme should be insured or that the applicant should repay 
the advance forthwith in the event of a sale being effected before the 
obligation to repay had matured. 

The Government guarantee in respect of the loans was originally 
limited to the period ended 31st December 1917, but it was extended foi 
a further period of twelve months from that date. 

A further extension of the scope of the scheme was made in August 
1918. Its application was authorized in cases in which farmers for whom 
cultivations were carried out by the Agricultural E.xecutive Committee 
had not sufficient ready, money to pay cash to the Committee for those 
cultivations. This authorization was of distinct advantage in enabhngan 
occupier who was short of working capital to break up additional land, 
and in obviating the necessity for the Committee to enter and take posses- 
sion, with a view to carrying out the cultivations and recovering the cost 
when the crops were harvested. 

The scheme was discontinued after the War, but a Special Committee 
was appointed towards the end of 1921 by the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales ‘‘ to consider and report whether in 
the interests of maintaining production, and to promote employment on 
the land, it is desirable to revive or to extend the scheme of providing short 
term credit to farmers which was in operation during the War. ” 

During the War an investigation into the conditions of agricultural 
'credit was made for the Agricultural Organization Society by Mr. John 
Ross. Upon the basis of his report a scheme was drawn up, which was 
approved by a Conference of societies affiUated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society and was afterwards adopted without alteration I); 
the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee 
in their Second Report. 

The scheme was confined to the subject of credit for the purchase 
of goods by the farmer. It was proposed that the Joint Stock Banks 
should be asked to finance the scheme as an ordinary banking proposition, 
and the main proposals were; — 

1. That the credit should be closely linked with trading. 

2. That a condition of the credit should be that the farmer should 
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toy from the Trading Society of which he is a member everything for the 
nurchase of which he wants credit. 

3. That this credit should accordingly be administered solely by 
approved agricultural co-operative trading societies and by their central 
purchasing body, the Agricultural Wholesale Society, and should 
te available only to members of such approved societies. 


§ 2. Agricultural credit in scotl.and. 

Under the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, the Board of 
Agriculture 1 ms power to grant loans to existing landholders for the re- 
erection or improvement of buildings on small holdings. In 1914 loans for 
these purposes to a total amount of £8,223 were granted, but in the follow- 
ing year the Board decided to grant such loans only in cases where 
the loans previously granted were insufficient owing to the rise in prices 
to complete buildings in course of construction. 

The Board had also powers to grant loans for similar purposes to new 
holders. These were continued during the War, but the applic|fions were 
not numerous, partly on account of the scarcity of labour and the increased 
cost of materials. 

Toans and (mote often) grants are also given by the Board for obtain- 
ing fencing material. They are given only to townships with statutory 
Glarings Committees and during the War the making of such grants 
or loans, was practically suspended. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make advances, not ex- 
ceeding £600 in all, to District Agricultural Committees to enable them 
to purchase manure distributors for the purpose of hiring them to farmers, 
aud ofieied an advance to a District Committee which desired for the same 
purpose to purchase two motor ploughs. These advances were to be re- 
payable by annuity over five years, calculated at 3 per cent, interest. 

In igi6 the Board adopted the policy of itself purchasing agricultural 
machinery and implements and allocating them to District Agricultural 
Executive Committees for hire to farmers. At the outset the imple- 
ments were sold to the Committees, the price being payable by annual 
instalments, but in September 1917, in order to relieve the Committees of 
financial responsibility and with a view to simplifying arrangements fqr 
the supply of petrol, oils, spare parts and skilled drivers the Board took over 
all the machinery and implements then in the hands of the Comnutjees. 

After the War the Board of i^riculture instructed Mr. H. M. Conacher 
and Dr, W. R. Scott to make an enquiry into the economics of small agri- 
cultural holdings in Scotland, as a preliminary to a consideration of the 
need of making capital more readily available to the occupants of such 
Wdings. They presented a report on this subject in 1920 and in 1921 
a further report embodying the results of a study of agricultural credit in 
France and containing a scheme of agricultural credit applicable to Scot- 
tish conditions. They su^ested that provision should be made : — 
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1. For the issue of short-tenn loans (from three months to W 
years): 

(а) To co-operative trading societies engaged in the purchase of 
seeds and agricultural requisites and the sale of eggs and poultry, provision 
of raw material and implements and sale of products of industries, pn,. 
vision of agricultural machinery for farmers and crofters. 

(б) To individual farmers and crofters, mainly for the purchase of 

stock. 

2. For the issue of long term loans to societies of co-operative pm- 
duction to help them to obtain fixed capital. 

3. For the issue of long term loans to individuals desirous of accu- 
mulating capital to enter a holding, such individuals having in the mean- 
time deposited sums in anticipation with the credit institution. 

4. For the issue of long term loans to stock insurance societies. 

They did not recommend the creation of a central land bank to deal 

with this varied business, nor did they propose to adopt the French plan 
of local co-operative societies dealing almost exclusively in short-term 
credit. They proposed, however, that a number of district credit insti- 
tutions should be formed resembling the French " Caisses regionales. ” 
Ultimately they hoped that it might be possible to set up such an insti- 
tution in every county where crofters and small farmers were numerous, 
In the meantime it might be possible to form them in districts where there 
was a number of co-operative trading societies. It was hoped that all 
such societies would take shares in the county or regional land bank. 


§ 3. Agricultural CREDIT IN Ireland. 


In Ireland loans for agricultural purposes are granted by several 
Government Departments — the Board of Works, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Congested Districts Board. 

Loans Granted, by the Board of Works. — The Board of Works giants 
two distinct classes of loans, namely loans for arterial drainage and loans 
for land improvement. Though at one time considerable sums were 
advanced for arterial drainage the amount so advanced had been exceedingly 
small for .some years prior to the War. In 1913-14 a loan of £50 was 
made for river drainage and in 1918-19 a sum of £400 w,is advanced for 
river drainage maintenance, but these are the only loans of this class 
made* in recent years. Doans for land improvement are made to land- 
owners under the Danded Property Improvement Act 1847, and subse- 
quent amending acts, and to tenants under the Land Law Act of l88i. 
Ix>ans of these two classes were suspended from August 1913 to February 
1919 ; that is to say, no new loans were sanctioned, though sums were 
advanced in respect of loans previously sanctioned. Table I shows the 
number of loans for land improvement sanctioned and the sums advanced 
in each financial year since 1913-14. 
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Table I. — Loans for Land Improvement granted 
by the Board of Works. 


loans to landowners loans to tenants 


ycai 

Number of loans ' 

sanctioned 

Amoimts 

advanced 

Number of loans 

sanctioned 

Amounts 

advanced 

19:3-14 

976 

£ 

83,357 

709 

£ 

43.519 

1914-15 

820 

88,914 

477 

37-614 

1915-16 

5 

18,949 

2 

5,391 

1916-17 

— 

1.855 

— 

493 

1917-18 

— 

J35 

— 

— 

1918-19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919-20 

65 

8,524 

M 

900 

1921-22 

7 ' 

16,926 

17 

2,611 


In connection with the schemes for increesing food production loans 
were given in 1917 to occupiers of holdings not exceeding fio valuation 
and to tenants of labourers’ plots or allotments for the purchase of seed 
oats, seed potatoes and artificial manure. These loans were given in 
kind through the medium of the Etiral and I.hban District Councils, which 
were authorized to raise funds on the security of the rates with which to 
purchase in bulk seeds and manure for distribution to such occupiers, who 
were to pay for them on specially easy terms. The funds were advanced 
hv the Board of Works and the Department of Agriculture arranged to 
procure supplies of seeds and manure for the local authorities. A supple- 
mentary scheme was also drawn up for supplying seed oats and seed 
potatoes to non-rated small cultivators in niral districts. 

The scheme for small holders and labourers was adopted by 128 Rur- 
al District Councils and 39,644 applications were received. The supple- 
mentary scheme was adopted by 3 I Rural District Councils and 1,019 
applications were received. The scheme for allotment-holders was^adopted 
by 28 Urban District Councils, but no applications were received. 

The total quantities of seeds and manure supphed under these schemes 
were: Potatoes, 5,8og tons; oats, 1,892 tons ; manure, 2,900 tons; veget- 
able seeds, 478 parcels. In addition loans were sanctioned in a few cases 
by Rural District Councils for the direct purchase of seeds. The cost, 
exclusive of carriage, of the .seeds and manures supplies was approxim- 
ately £117,000 and the total amount advanced by the Board of Works 
to Rural District Councils was £123,140. 

For the 1918 season it was not found necessary to continue the scheme 
for the supply of seeds on credit, as it appeared that a sufficient supply 
would be available in most districts. 
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Loans Granted ly the Congested Districts Board. — The Congestei) 
Districts Board grants loans to tenant-purchasers in the congested districts 
for the erection or improvement of dwelling-houses and loans for the pur 
chase of live stock to migrants and tenants who' have obtained substan- 
tial increases to their holdings. 

The granting of loans for the erection and improvement of dwelling, 
houses was practically susp^ded during the War for reasons of economy 
such loans being only given in a few exceptional cases, and was not resumed 
after the cessation of hostilities. Table II shows the number and amount 
of such loans sanctioned in each financial year since 1913-14. 

Table II. — Loans for the Erection or Improvement of Dwelling-houses 
Granted by the Congested Districts Board. 

I Loans for the erection Loans for the improvement 


of dwelling-houses of dwelling-houses 

Nnmber ! Amount Number -Amount 

^ i i t 

1913- 14 ■ 41 1,940 42 1,115 

1914- 15 66 3,160 30 1,022 

1915- 16 3 120 3 rjo 

1916- 17 I 25 4 100 

1917- 18 3 : 105 — _ 

1918- 19 , — — 3 65 

1919- 20 — ; — 2 JO 

i 


No special restrictions was placed on the issue of loans for the purchase 
of live stock but the number of loans issued since 1913-14 has steadily 
declined, except for a slight rise in the year 1917-18. Table III shows the 
number and amount of loans issued under this scheme since 1913-14. 

Table III. — Loans for the Purchase of Live Stock 
issued by the Congested Districts Board. 


Year Number Amouat 

— ii^ued £ 

1913- 14 164 3,636 

1914- 15 123 3,065 

1915- 16 82 2,510 

1916- 17 81 2,648 

1917- 18 g6 2,803 

1918- 19 • 45 1.457 

1919- 20 33 1,204 


Loans Granted by the DepartmetU of Agriculture. — The Department of 
Agriculture for Ireland had in operation prior to the War a number of 
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jiffeicnt schemes for the gianting of loans for agricultural purposes. So 
freely WRS advantage taken of these schemes that in 1913-14 the funds 
set aside for the purpose became exhausted and even before the outbreak 
of War it was determined to restrict both the number of schemes and the 
extent to which applications for loans could be accepted. 

The schemes for granting loans for the purchase of bulls and stalhons, 
which are not aimed at benefiting the individual farmers so much as at 
iitroducing pure-bred animals for the benefit of the sunounding loeaUty, 
were continued dming the War. as they were considered indispensable 
for maintaining in the country a sufficient number of high-class sires. 
Tables IV and V show the number and amount of loans for the purchase 
of bulls and stallions since 1913. 


Table IV. — Loans Granied by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Bulls. 

Yeaj Number Amount 

— — '£ 

1914 211 5.355 

1915 ■ 132 3.597 

1916 134 3.967 

1917 116 4,503 

1918 92 3,942 

1919 90 3,841 

T.aele V. — Loans Granted by the ^Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Stallions. 

Year Number Amount 

— _ 8 

1914 24 1.757 

1915 20 1,050 

igi6 21 1,417 

1917 5 455 

igi8 II 675 

1919 8 787 


In the early part of the War the granting of loans for the purchase 
of agricultural implements and machinery was greatly restricted, but the 
issue of the Compulsory Tillage Regulations in December 1916 and Jan- 
uary 1917, under which farmers were compelled to cultivate an increased 
area of land, made it necessary to give facihties for the acquisition of the 
implements and machinery required. The Department of Agriculture ac- 
cordingly provided loans for this purpose. In the original scheme the 
loans were not to be of less than £5, though a joint application for a 
loan of at least £5 from several farmers who individually required a loan of 
less than that sum would be entertained. Applications from societies of 
farmers would also be considered. The apphcant was expected to deposit 
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one fifth of the purchase money and the Department advanced him on ap. 
proved personal security the remaining four fifths. The loan was to be 
repaid in three annual instalments with interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
In the case of the more expensive machinery, such as threshing machines 
or motor tractors, the period of repayment might be extended to five years 
Early in the su mm er of 1917 it was decided to reduce the minimum 
loan from £5 to £2 8s., or, in other words, to reduce the minimum cost of 
machinery for which a loan would be granted from £6 5s. to £3. 'fins 
enabled the poorer farmers to obtain, for example, knapsack sprayers 
The number and amount of loans for the purchase of implements 
and machinery from 1913-14 to 1920-21 are shown in Table VI. The 
increase resulting from the special facilities given in 1917 is very marked. 


TaepE VI. — Loans Granted by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 


for the Purchase of Agricultural Implements 

and Machinery. 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

i 

I9I3-I4 

482 

4,840 

1914-15 

105 

1,106 

1915-16 

258 

4,973 

1916-17 

3.354 

84,449 

1917-18 

3,014 

87,412 

1918-19 

2,099 

63,^0 

1919-20 

908 

23.370 

1920-21 

1S5 

2,530 


The Loan Fund System. — There exists in Ireland a form of rural credit 
known as the Loan Fund System, the origin of which dates back to the 
eighteenth century. Under this system societies, called “ loan fund soci- 
eties, ” were formed for making small loans repayable by weekly instal- 
ments. The loans were originally intended for industrial purposes, but 
the majority of the borrowers have long been agriculturists. The system 
was regulated by successive Acts of Parliament, and was supervized by a 
central board of commissioners, the laran Fund Board, but it was defective 
in many ways and considerable abuses arose in connection with it. The 
number of loan fund societies was highest in 1842, when it reached 300, 
but the numlier and total amoimt of the loans granted reached their max- 
imum in 1845 ; in that year, althoi^h the number of societies had fallen to 
245, the loans granted numbered 507,339 and amounted to £1,857,457. 
The great famine of 1847 brought about a heavy fall in the number of 
societies and the number continued from that time to decline steadily. 
In 1912, there were only 31 societies in existence. 

The Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit in Ireland, re- 
porting in 1914, urged that the powers of the I/jan Fund Board should 
be transferred to the Department of Agriculture. This recommendation 
was carried out in December 1915 and the Department immediately 
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gave its attention to the improvement of the system, bnt this was delayed 
by the pressure of work in other directions arising from the War. 

garly in the spring of igiy the Department of Agriculture urged the 
committees of the loan fund societies to utilize the funds at their dispos* 
al, as far as possible, durii^ the sowing season for the making of advances 
to' deserving borrowers of the agricifltuml classes, especially labourers, 
allotment holders and small farmers, for the purchase of seeds, manures, 
implements, etc. In the following years, however, Jwing to the high 
prices obtainable for agricultural produce, farmers and agricultural labour- 
ers did not find it necessary to take advantage of the borrowing facili- 
ties afforded by the loan fimd societies, with the result that the lending 
operations of many of them showed a decline. 

The following table shows the number and amount of the loans issued 
by loan fund societies in each year since 1913 : 


Table VII. — Loans issued by Loan Fund Societies since 1913. 

Year Number Amouht 

— - — « 

1913 31,229 184,628 

1914 30.037 179.538 

1915 27,768 168,987 

1916 • 25,681 157.736 

1917 24,051 154,611 

1918 21.023 139.941 


The maximum loan which can Ije granted by a loan fund society 
was £10, but the average amount of the loans was £5 18s. 2d. in 1913 
and increased to £6 13s. id. in 1918. J. K. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
colomhia. 

I. REOUI.ATIONS REI.ATING TO THE GEXERAI, DEPOSIT WAREHOUSES. — Din- 
rio Ofidal, Nos, 1764 aud t 7 *) 5 . Bogota, 4 Nowinber 1921. 

By the Law of z November 1921 regulations were laid down with 
the aim of defining the legal status of the General Deposit Warehouses 
in Colombia, and more particularly of defining the function and credit 
validity of the documents which these same warehouses are empowered 
to issue in respect of the goods deposited in them. 

In the first place the law affirms that by General Depo.sit Ware- 
houses are meant establishments primarily intended for the deposit, pre- 
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servation, safe keeping and in some cases the sale of goods, prodoej 
or fruits of home or foreign growing, but also issuing credit instniments 
transferable by endorsement and intended to credit the endorsee rrjtjj 
the goods deposited or to obtain loans on the security of the same goods 

These General Deposit Warehouses, as definitely stated in the la* 
are to be regarded as credit institutions or societies, and are therefore 
subject to government inspection in conformity with the regulations 
contained in the legislation in force. 

The same law in view of the legal status mentioned as accorded to 
the General Warehouses, lays down that their rules and regulations must 
be approved by the Government and further decrees that no General 
Deposit Warehouse can be established with a capital less than loo ooo 
pesos of which at least a third must be paid up. 

Having laid down the character and lines of procedure of the Gen- 
eral Deposit Warehouses, the law cited goes on to regulate the credit 
instruments which the Warehouses have power to issue. These ate: 
certificates of deposit and warrants or pledge notes {hono$ de prmda). 

The certificate of deposit represents the goods deposited and is in- 
tended to act as a means of transfer, the purchase of the certificate con- 
veying also property in the goods. 

The warrant represents the loan agreement with the accompanying 
security of the goods deposited, and confers by itself the rights and pri- 
vileges of a credit on pledge. 

Having indicated the forms of these documents and the informa- 
tion that must be supplied on them, the law lays down some more pre- 
cise instructions for the employment of these credit instruments, which 
we will briefly indicate. 

It is laid down in the first place that certificates and warrants cannot 
be issued if the goods corresponding are liable to any charge or to legal 
seizure, of which the General Warehouse has had notice. 

Certificates of deposit and warrants can be passed on by endorse- 
ment either together or separately. 

The endorsement of a warrant only constitutes for the person in whose 
favour it is endorsed the pledge of the goods, while the endorsement of the 
certificate alone confers the right of disposing of the goods on condition of 
paying the credit guaranteed by the warrant. 

The law then gives power to the holder of the certificate of deposit 
alone to pay the debt guaranteed by the warrant even before it falls due. 
For this purpose, if an agreement cannot be come to with the holder of 
the warrant, he will deposit in the General Warehouse, till the day the 
debt falls due, the capital and interest guaranteed by the said wanant. 
The holder of the warrant alone, if the amormt it stands for is not paid 
on the due date, can proceed to the protest of the instrument, demanding 
from the Warehouse the sale of the goods, in accordaice with the regula- 
tions of the law itself on the point. 

In the time intervening between the protest and the beginning of 
the sale, the holder of the certificate of deposit can redeem the warrant 
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under protest, by.means of the payment of capital and interest. He is 
Resides expected to indemnify all losses, which are calcnlated at the rate 
of five per cent, of the capital represented by the warrant protested. 

On the other hand in the case when the sale has been effected, the 
law lays down that the sum made must first of all be used to cover ex- 
penses of warehousing, of the sale, and of the care of the goods, etc. ; the 

claim on the remainder is the payment of the sum guaranteed by 
tlie warrant and the interest agreed upon. 

If the sum made by the sale should be larger than the amount of 
the credit represented by the warrant, the excess will be kept at the 
Warehouse at the disposal of the holder of the certificate of deposit. 

In this case also the holder of the warrant protested has the tight 
to compensation for damages, to the extent of 5 per cent, of the capital 
representing his credit. 

If, again, the goods sold are not sufficient to satisfy the credit, he 
will have a personal claim against the preceding endorsees, who will be 
jointly and severally liable for the unsatisfied portion of the credit. This 
claim is subsidiary, unless it is expressly stipulated that it can be exer- 
cized as the principal means of recovery. 

The holder of the warrant can also make good his claim in the case 
that the goods are claimed by a third party as his own, having been 
stolen from him. 

The law also contemplates the case in which the goods deposited 
are insured against fire and lays down that the holders of the certificate 
of deposit and of the warrant have the same rights over the com- 
pensation paid for damage by fire that they have over the goods 
inswed. 

The law further confers on the holder of the warrant the right to 
receive partial payments on account, to be attributed either to the re- 
payment of the capital lent, or both to repayment and to the payment 
of interest. The holder of the certificate of deposit who is at the same 
time the holder of the warrant, has the right to demand that the goods 
deposited should be divided, at his own expense, into several parte or 
lots and that for each of these a separate certificate should he issued, 
with a corresponding warrant, in place of the single certificate, which 
will be withdrawn by the Warehouse. 

Even the holder of the warrant has the right to demand the divi- 
sion of the goods deposited into lots. In this case the Warehouse will 
notify the holder of the certificate of deposit, in order that he may ob- 
tain the partial certificates, returning the single certificate, which will 
tie duly cancelled. 

In these cases the sale must be carried out in accordance with the 
division made both in the warrant and the certificate of deposit. 

The law lays'down, lastly, what must be the characteristic form of 
the warrants and certificates and gives power to the government to issue 
regulations for carrying out the law itself. 


E. F. 
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s. THE SYSTEM OF AGRICUETHRAE PLEDGES. - Dimil oficial. No. ly.gye-i; 

Bogota, II November 1521, ' 

By Law No. 24, dated 5 November rg2i, the system of agriculturji 
pledges was introduced into Colombia and special regulations were laij 
down for its application. 

Under the teims of this law, machinery of all kinds, implements of 
labour, animals of all kinds and their produce, fruit of every kind, even 
when ungathered, timber, mineral products and other products of 
Colombian industry may be pledged. 

For the establishment of a pledge on moveables which may be consi- 
dered as fixtures in view of the purpose to which they are put, if there is a 
mortgage on the property in which the said moveables are incorporated 
the law requires that the consent of mortgagee shall be obtained. 

The law lays down that the debtor must keep, in the name of the 
creditor, the goods pledged, assuming all the duties and responsibilities 
relating thereto, and that he cannot make any other contract affecting 
the same goods without the consent of the creditor or creditors. 

The debtor is, moreover, forbidden to remove the goods from the 
place where they were when, they were pledged and from the area over whicli 
the Registry in which the contract was entered has jurisdiction, unless he 
notifies the creditor and the person or persons in whose favour the pledge 
note has been successively endorsed, indicating the place to which the goods 
are to be removed. When the debtor fails to notify the removal of the 
goods, the creditor can apply to the local magistrate for the sequestra- 
tion of the goods or their return to the place where they originally were. 

The law allows the debtor to sell the goods pledged, if he wishes to 
do so, but the goods must not be transferred to the purchaser until the sum 
due to the creditor has been repaid. 

When the property is sold, of wliich the crops or produce are pledged, 
the pledge being duly registered, the crops or produce may be handed over 
to the purchaser, provided he repays the loan for which they served a; 
security. , 

The contract by which the goods are pledged can be made either in tie 
form of a private agreement or by a public act to be registered in the proper 
Registry. As soon as it is registered a copy of the entry will be sent to the 
creditor and this serves as the pledge certificate. 

The law lays down special provisions regarding the efiicacy of the 
pledge certificate. It is transferable by endorsement, and if so transferred 
must indicate the date, the names and addresses of the person who endorses 
it and of the person in whose favour it is endorsed, as well as contain their 
signatures. The debtor and the persons endorsing the certificate are jointly 
and severally liable for the amount of the loan, together with interest and 
the expenses of recovering them. 

The right of distress which arises out of the pledge ceases after tm 
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from the legistratiou of the contracts ; the law, however, lays dowti 
Ltthis period may be interrupted by the presentation on the part of the 
^tor of the application to levy distress. 

At any moment the debtor may himself free from the pledge the goods 
fidicated in the contract, by lodging in court, for the benefit of the rightful 
holder of the certificate, the total amount of the loan and of other payments 
Joe, If this lodgement takes place before the end of the period fixed, the 
joount lodged must include the interest due up to the end of the period, 
»liidi wifi i* P^i*! creditor. 

The agricultural pledge certificate has the character of an executive 
jocameiit both when personal action is brought against the debtor and the 
•ndorsers, and when action is brought against the holder of the goods 
jiveii in pledge. Even in the latter case the credit given on the pledge 
)f goods has a first claim on the purchase-price of the goods pledged if 
they are sold, on the amount of comirensation if they are insured and, in 
case of loss or depreciation of the goods through the fault of third parties, 
on the sum payable by such persons as com|)eiisation for damage. 

The holder of the pledge certificate cannot act against the endorsers, 
if he has not taken action to distrain upon the goods pledged within the 
30 days following the expiry' of the period for which the loan was granted. 
If he has taken such action, he may take action against the debtors or 
the endorsers, within the same time or subsequently, for the recovery of 
the balance due, on the conditions laid down for joint and several debtors, 
and he may in case of notorious depreciation of the goods pledged apply 
also for their seizure in advance. 

The law also lays down rules to be followed in case of the death, legal 
incapacity or absence of the debtor and in case of the transfer of his goods. 

As long as the contract is in force, the debtor is obliged to allow the 
creditor to inspect the goods pledged. It may also be agreed in the con- 
tract that the debtor shall send periodically to the creditor a statement of 
the condition of the goods and an account of the sale of live stock and pro- 
duce, always supposing that the price realized is to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the debt. 

Lastly rules are also laid down coirceming the penalties which are in- 
curred by the debtor who abandons the goods pledged, to the damage of 
the creditor and independenty of the liability' of the pc^n with whom 
they are deposited, or who disposes of goods pledged as ir they were not 
subject to the pledge, or who pledges other persons' goods as if they were 
his own. ® F. 


Diri'CH EAST INDIES. 

A CREDIT BANK FOR CROPS IN THE DUTCH E.AST INDIES. — Javasche Cowant 
(Java ogicial Journal], No. 68 (supplemeat), Batavia, 26 August 1921. 

In October iqi8 a group of financiers, who foresaw the approaching 
economic crisis, drew up a carefully considered scheiHe for the foundation 
of a bank of auxiliary credit, with the view of granting loans towards the 
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growing of any crops that stood especiaBy in need of such support k 
the crisis did not take place so soon as was anticipated. The said no 
did not, therefore, pay up the capital, and did not take any furti2 
measures, remaining inactive tiU 1921. 

In that year, however, the conditions under which the greater pap 
of the cultivation was carried on became somewhat difficult and the is 
tervention of the group became necessary. 

By the law of 3 August the Cultuurhulpiank voor Nederlandsch-Indii 
a joint-stock company was formed with head-quarters at Batavia. 

The Board of Directors has power to open branches wherever it appears 
necessary. 

The aim of the company is the increasing of cultivation. The means 
employed to the end consist in the granting loans to agriculturists, in the 
purchase of holdings of associations — for the purpose of resale — and in 
other forms of assistance considered profitable by the Board of directors 

The share capital amounts to one million florins and is divided into 
one hundred shares of 10,000 florins each. 

Of these hundred shares, 81 were aBotted immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the bank among those who had united to bring it into existence, 
that is to say 25 to the Nederlandsche Handelmaaischappij (Dutch Trad- 
ing Company), 25 to the NederUndsch-Indische Handelsbank (Commercial 
Bank of the Dutch Indies), 25 to the Nederlandsch-Indische Esccmflo 
Maalschafpij (Discount Bank of the Dutch Indies), two the Messrs. Tiede- 
man and Van Kerchem, two to Messrs. Geo. Wehry and Co. and the 
remaining two to Messrs. John Peet and Co. 

There were nominated as members of the Board of Directors the re- 
presentatives of the companies and firms above mentioned and as chair- 
man the Director General of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce or bis 
deputy, that is to say, another official designated by the Government 

H. M, R. 1 . 


RUSSIA. 

THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT FOR RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE, — 9K0U0.n'ieear 
yICu 3 Hb (Economic Lije), No. z5, Moscow, 2 February, 1922. 

The discussions of the Council of National Economy directed towards 
the solution of the problem of long and short term credit for agriculture have 
reached the foBowing conclusions. In consideration of the fact that the 
means at present available do not permit the ereation of a special agricul- 
tural mortgage bank, as would be desirable, there has been established on 
the part of the Bank of the State, for the purpose of granting agricultuKl 
credit, a special fund amotmting to at least roo million gold roubles. The 
fund is to consist of three parts; i. a fund for the grantingof loans to the 
poorer peasants ; 2. the fund for agricultural credit, properly speaking; 
3. a fund for the granting of credits with a view to the development of part- 
icular kinds of cultivation and for the carrying out of agricultural improve- 
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jjjeflts. Since conmiercial transactions in land are no longer possible, 
^cannot represent the basis of mortgage credit, so that yield has to take 
its place for that purpose. The amount of credit to be granted has to be 
^ by estimating the capital value of a given portion of the yield of the 
Ijjd. The granting of loans is arranged through the medium of the co: 
operative credit banks. The interest and the instalments of repayment are 
^ be reckoned in gold roubles. Short term credit, on which the major 
pnjiber of the operations are based, must be granted for a maximum period 
df a year, and be guaranteed by the property of the debtor ; long term 
aedit for the general reconstruction of forms must be granted for a period 
ol from one to six years and be guaranteed by the produce and any new 
acquisitions of buildings, etc ; finally long term crerbt for improvements 
fflust be guaranteed on the joint and several liability of all those belong- 
jjg to the agricultural association concerned, 


M. T. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


MISCELI,ANEOUS INFORMATION. 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

T HR THIRD INTERNATIONA!. CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING OP HOUSEHOID 
MANAGEMENT. — BuUtHn de i’Vnim dit Sud-Est. Lyons, May, 1022. 

The Third International Congress on the teaching of Household Man- 
agement arranged by the International Office of Household Management 
Instruction with headquarters at Fribourg (Switzerland), was held in Paris 
from 18 to 24 April last. Thirty-three nations were represented there, 
and the membership rSU included 400 organizations and more than a 
thousand individuals. Several hundred enquiries had been undertaken in 
view of it, and served as the basis of general reports to which the dis- 
cussions related. 

Thi.s Congress was the first of the kind to be held since the war. In 
1908 there was one at Fribourg and another at Ghent in 1913. It was 
particularly interesting to gather the impression of all the members oi the 
Congress on the position of domestic science teaching at the present time. 

Household management is either urban or rural. In bbth cases the 
instruction has the object of preparing young girls for looking after a house 
and a family, whatever may be their condition in life. But the instruc- 
tion given in rural districts must also be in farming. As the preamhlc 
to the resolutions passed by the Congre.ss puts it, instruction in town house- 
hold management may be considered as a complement of general education, 
while farmhouse management is a branch of occupational education. 

In regard to instruction in farmhonse management, the following 
resolutions were passed : 

I. Primary, secondary or higher elementary school education. 

“ Instruction in farmhoiuse managment, including the knowledge 
of family training, must find its way into the syllabus of all rural primary, 
secondary or higher elementary schools. 
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" These ideas are to be imparted with exactness, and to be accom- 
ranied by practical exercizes. 

^ " As far as possible, these practical exercizes must be carried out 
juiei conditions resembling those in which the students will later on have 
to apply knowledge. 

2. Farm inetruction properly so-called : Local and travelling classes. 

" It is between 16 and 20 years that girls gain most from instruction 
in ^nnhouse management : efforts will therefore be made to set up 
naiversally after-school instruction of the kind for girls of that age, and 
to give opportunities for practice, carried out as far as possible by collab- 
oration between the instructor and the student, 

" This instruction will be purely on farming subjects. Girls must 
lie given the theoritical and practical knowledge that will make them good 
farmers’ wives. A taste for family life should be implanted, and the tend- 
ency of girls to drift into the towns discouraged. 

“ All types of after-school instruction in farmhouse management are 
to be recommended'; but wherever it proves possible to have a school 
with continuous instruction, with the use of an agricultural holding, 
gich would have the preference. 

" The examinations should not merely be a test of the comprehensive 
memory possessed by students, but should furnish a proof of their capaci- 
ties, of their resourcefulness and tjieir suitability for the family life of a 
farm. 

" The local authorities will attach a primary importance to providing 
accommodation for the travelling schools on strictly hygienic lines, and with 
the greatest possible degree of comfort, in view of the importance, of the 
instraction and the health of the students and instructresses. 

" The length of the courses of the travelling schools must be ade- 
quate. 

" It is desirable that Study-Circles of farmers’ wives should be formed 
wherever possible, such circles to do everything possible to improve the 
education and the professional capacities of women in agricultural life 
by means of lectures and other schemes for popularizing the matter and 
arousing rivalry. 

3. Training schools of farmhouse mamgemeni. 

“ In these ^colleges a special type of education will be carried out, 
adapted to the aim in view, namely that of turning out students possessed 
with th^desire of producing more, of better quality and at less expense, 
with less physical fatigue, and possessed too of a sense of duty an d an 
elevation of mind. 

" The training colleges of farmhouse management should direct their 
instruction towards the gradual improvement of the methods of the district 
rather than towards the immediate adoption of the most highly improved 
methods, the study of which should he reserved for' the higher courses. 

“ It is desirable that the public authorities should encourage in every 
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way and in as large a measure as possible, training in farmhouse manage, 
ment, both by taking steps to develop State training colleges and in 
giving support to private training colleges. 

"It is desirable that side by side with the body of instructresses 
in household management, there should be formed a body of women ad- 
visors on the subject, nomiflated by the Government or by agricultmal 
associations, whose business it would be to encourage the teaching stag 
to establish harmony in the methods, and above all to keep the instruct 
tresses in touch with new ideas. " M, B. 

AUSTRIA. 

I , I, AW OP 29 OCTOBER 1921 REGUtATING CONDITIONS OF FARM LABOURERS nj 

STYRIA. — AmUicke NackrichUn dtsOesUrr. Bundesministiriums iiir Soiiale Vervali- 

ung, N. 5. Vienna, 31 May 922. 

The chief points of this law are as follows : 

The hiring agreement is concluded between the employer and worker, 
either orally or, on the request of one of the parties to the agreement, 
n writing. The commencement of the period of work is fixed by the 
yearly agreements at i January and the expiry at 31 December (§ 5), 

The length of the day’s work is regulated on the basis of local customs, 
The time of work is usually that of the daylight hours. On an average 
throughout the year the day’s work is qf ten hours (§ 10), 

In case of need extra hours must be worked. If necessary this also ap- 
plies to Sundays and festivals and to the night hours. Remuneration 
for these hours is from 50 to 100 per cent, more than that for the regular 
hours of work (§ 14). 

The year’s wage must be divided in accordance with the agreements 
in such a way that 40 per cent, is allotted to the winter months and 60 per 
cent, to the summer months. After five years’ work without a' break for 
the same employer, the labourer has a claim to a .special bonus of 25 per cent, 
of his last year's wage. If the services have been given for ten years 
without a break, he is entitled to a further bonus of 50 per cent, of his 
last year’s wage. For every five years more, the bonus increases hy 
another 25 per cent. (§ 13). 

If he has remained in the same employment for at least a year, the lab- 
ourer is entitled to three days’ leave on fiill pay ; if for at least two years 
to a week's leave ; if for at least five years, then to two weeks’ leave on 
the same conditioas (§ 15). 

The labourer who is prevented from doing his work by illness or-acrid- 
eut, happening through no fault of his own, has the right to full pay 
whether in cash or kind, as well as to appropriate care and medical 
treatment for a period of from four to eight weeks. Beyond that perod 
the expenses must be met with the means publicly provided (§ 18) . The 
employer must not a.ssign to expectant mothers work which is clearly 
dangerous m the'r condition, nor can pregnancy be a cause for dismissal 
(§ 19). The agreement can be cancelled either without notice or on a 
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fortnissht’s notice, on cause arising wh*ch prevents the conrinuance of 
the relarion, such as acts of violence, serious offences, threats, immoral 
conduct, etc., and this applies equally to either side (§ 8). 

The observance of the provisions of this law is to be a matter for the 
\igilance of the State authorities. Contraventions are punishable by 
fines up to 4,000 crowns or by imprisonment up to eight days, and in the 
case of a second offence provision is made for a fine up to 20,000 crowns or 
an imprisonment up to 14 days. Money paid in fines is passed to the poor 
of the communes. Against the decision of the district authorities there 
is an appeal allowed at the end of fourteen days to the provincial goverr.- 
ment (§ 29). M. T. 


!, THE NEW EAW FOR INCREASING THE AEtOWANCES MADE TO THE “ AUSDIN- 
OER" (RETIRED SMALLFARMERS OR LABOURERS). 

The prevailing economic situation incident on the peace has tendered 
peculiarly difficult the circumstances of those who depend on fixed incomes : 
and this is especially so in the case of the " Ausdinger ” as those agricul- 
turists are called who have handed over their farms altogether to sons or 
to others, in return for an undertaking on the part of these latter to con- 
tribute to the expenses of their maintenance, in a measure definititely 
fixed by agreement. By this term is mostly meant people of advanced 
age, either wholly or virtually incapacitated from earning a competence 
by their own work, who have a home of their own, often a little cottage 
with a garden, and receive a small regular allorrance. By “ Ausdinger” 
is also meant persons of both sexes, who have worked for many years on 
a farm and receive regularly by agreement a certain sum of money. 

With the aim of amehorating the lot of these people, the National 
Council promulgated on 27 October ig2i a law for the increase of the 
allowances paid to " Ausdinger " (Cesclz liber die Erhohung von Gektaus- 
liingsleistungen) , to be found ill the Bundesgezetszblatt of 2 November, 
1921, No. 598. 

The essential provisions of this law are as follows : If in a contract, 
agreed to before i January 1920 and relating to the transfer of a farm or 
forest holding, there is stipulated a periodical payment of an allowance to 
the outgoing owner, which according to the evident intention of both part- 
ies should have secured either in full or in part the maintenance of the 
latter, the interested party is empowered to demand either a corresponding 
increase of the allowance or a commutation by addition of an equivalent 
quantity of goods in kind. The same principle is applied to periodical 
allowances, stipulated by agreement, dated before i January 1920, and 
with similar intention in respect to labourers, as recognition of the long 
services rendered by these latter on a farm. 

The request may also be put forward in resperit of an owner who has 
come into possession in succession to the person originally a party to the 
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agreement, with this limitation however, that the right to an allowante 
in that case must app«ir from the Cadastral Survey. 

The court before which the application comes decides on the question 
according to equitable principles and the usage of the district and 
locality ; in particular it is bovmd to ascertain if the profits of the owner 
of the farm are so much larger as to malice it possible to impose on him 
this fresh burden. 

In the event of the appreciation of the currency, if, that is, the increa?. 
ed allowance should come to be in excess of the needs it was intended 
to supply, the person bound by the agreement to make the payment 
may in his turn make an application for the reduction of the allowance 
formerly increased. 

The district tribunal, in view of an application for increase of the al- 
lowance or its commutation into paynnents in kind, must endeavour to 
bring about an amicable arrangement between the parties. If this proves 
not to be possible, it is then the duty of the tribunal to give a ruling, aftei 
having heard the evidence of competent persons acquainted with the local 
conditions. Against the decision of the tribunal of the second in.stance 
there is no appeal allowed. As to the question of the incidence of the costs 
of the legal proceedings, the court decides, with discretionary powers. 

The time from which the increase of the allowance applies is fixed 
by the court. 

No application can be made for a fresh increase, and this holds equally 
with respect to a reduction, before the lapse of at lea.st six months from the 
carrying out of the former judicial decision increasing the said allowance. 

The law is the first of a series of social legislative measures for the pro- 
tection of persons of advanced age and unfit for work, whose capital or 
allowances are only on a pre-war basis. 

H. Kaixbeunnek. 


LAND SYSTEMS 


MISCELLANEOUS INEORMATION. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE DAW OK 20 DECEMBER 1921 REEATING jTO THE MODIFICATION OF PONG 
TERM AGRICDETDKAE PETTING AGREEMENTS. 

On account of the continued depreciation of the Austrian cunency, 
it frequently happens that tents due to landowners from tenants holding 
on long term letting agreements are much lower than the taxes that the 
owners have to pay on their land, since the rents remain unaltered while 
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the rate of the taxes has been p^ced in relation to the depreciation in the 
currency. 

In Older to make good the resulting loss to owners, the National Coun- 
cil has promulgated the Law of 20 December 1921, relating to the modifi- 
cation of agricultural long term leases (published in the BundesgesetzhkU 
of ag December 1921, No. 270). 

The most important provisions contained in it are the following : 

The landlord can demand the modification of letting agreements 
of any kind, in respect to forest or agricultural undertakings, to lands, or 
to shooting or fishing rights, concluded for a iicriod of more than three 
rears froifl a date previous to i January 1921, if the rent agreed on has 
become disproportionately small in consequence of the advance in prices 
of farm products subsequent to the conclusion of the agreement, or 
in consequence of the increase of the State dues (taxes and supplementary 
levies) burdening the property and falling heavily on the landlord ; and 
this notwithstanding the original agreement as to the proportion of the 
same rent. 

In judging of the equity of an increase, regard must be had to the 
proportion in which the landhird and tenant are obliged to invest capital 
in the farm. In the case of small holdings, it must be ascertained if 
the tenant, his economic .situation being what it is, is in a position to 
pay a higher rent. In dealing with letting agreements relating to small 
gardens [Schnlergdrien), the rent is put up only so much as is justified 
by the increase in the rates and taxes chargeable on the tenancy and falling 
on the landlord. Where a fell of prices or a reduction in the taxes takes 
place, the tenant can demand on his side a reduction in the rent as increased, 
but not so as to fell below the original proportion fixed. Following 
on the application of the landlord for the raising of the rent, the district 
tribunal within whose area the farm is situated or the tmdertaking is 
carried on must in the first place trj' to effect aa amicable arrangement 
between the parties : when this cannot be brought about, the said tri- 
bunal is to give a summary decision, after having given a hearing to 
persons cognizant of the facts of the case. 

If the application is favourably received, in default of an agreement 
between the parties, the district tribunal must nile that the increased rent 
must be paid from the beginning of the year of the letting agreement follow- 
ing the day on which the application mas put forward. If the landlord put 
forward the request for a rise in the rent within four weeks of the coming 
into force of this law, the district tribunal, in so far as the circumstances 
of the case justify it, must recognize that payment of rent was due for the 
rarrent year of the contract. If the rent for the year of the agreement 
ended or ending within the year 1921 -did not reach the amount that the 
landlord was called upon to pay whether in State taxes or supplementary 
Wes on the land, or in fire insurance premiums, the district tribunal 
tras to grant the increase retrospectively up to the amount of this sum, 
always supposing that the landlord made application for it within four 
weeks of the coming of this law into force. 
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If the increase of rent is sanctioned, the tenant can legally bring the 
lease to an end at the end of the contractual year, giving at least three 
months notice notwithstanding any length of time originally agreed on 
If an application for increase of rent has been granted, no others 
can be granted in the same year. 

If in a letting agreement of the aforesaid kind it is agreed that at the 
end of the contract the tenant must hand over, or the landlord take over 
cattle, tools, forage, seeds, or other requisites at a price fixed, the parts 
who stands to suffer a loss inequitable in comparison with the advantages 
gained by the other from the contractual relation, may demand a cor- 
responding modification of prices. * 

Dr. H. Kali-DEUnner, 


EGYPT. 


THE StIBDIVISrON OP LANDED PROPERTY. — Casoria (Matteoj : Chrmique ngr,. 
c6U d I'annie 1921, in L'Egypu contemporaine. Cairo, January 1922, 

Working from the official statistics as to the division of landed pro- 
perty, M. Casoria notes the fact that Egjqrt is following the same down- 
ward path as the European countries in the matter of the subdivision of 
land. Kitchener’s law as regards holdings of under five feddans (two 
hectares, ten ares), undoubtedly had a salutary effect, but it could not 
even so check the downward movement increasingly noticeable, 

As a matter of fact in the class of proprietors of from one to five fed- 
dans we find : 

In 1913 468,628 proprietors : 1,013,364 fedd. average 2.0321 fedd. 
In 1920 506,025 » 1,064,137 i> i> 2.0211 » 

Difference 37,397 additional proprietors with a reduction of o.oiio 
feddans in the average holding. 

Glancing at all the classes, we see : 



! Proprietor? 

Feddans 

Proprietors 

Feddans 

Less than one feddan 

942.530 ^ 

405.595 

1,207,694 

485,045 

From one to 5 feddans 

. 1 468,628 

1.013.364 

506,025 

1,064,137 

From 5 to 10 ■ 

• 1 76.337 ; 

528,706 

79,767 

551,476 

From 10 to 20 > 

. : 56,623 : 

505*344 

38,707 

533,563 

From 20 to 30 * 

• ! 11.155 i 

471.385 

ri,866 

287,921 

From 30 to 50 1 

• ' 8-479 : 

347,978 

9,180 

354,783 

More than 50 • 

• i 

4,440,558 

13.512 

2,261,547 

Total - . 

1.566,310 : 

5,472.930 

1,866,761 

5,536,454 
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The number of proprietors in each class has perceptibly increased 
Ijetween 1913 and 1920, while the area has remained nearly the same. 

It may be noted ttat in the class of owners of more than 50 feddans, 
including the large agricultural societies, there has been an increase of 
one thousand proprietors, against a decrease of 160,000 feddans which 
liave of course gone to increase the number of proprietors of less than 50 
feddans. 

The fact that gives food for reflection in regard to the future of land 
holding in Egypt, considering the discontent due to this extreme subdivi- 
sion of the land, is the increase in the number of proprietors who possess 
less than one feddan (42 ares). From 942,530 in 1913 they have risen 
to 1,207,694, in 1920. M. B, 

MEXICO. 

the establishment of military .agricultural colonies. - Diano oft - 

c ^ al , No. 59. Mexico, 14 November 1921. 

By the decree of 30 September 1921 regulations are prescribed by 
the Federal Government of Mexico as to the agreements for purchase 
and sale of blocks of land, intended for the establishment of military' agri- 
cultural colonies 

These colonies are formed with the object of encouraging and in- 
creasing the colonization of the country, and at the same time of reward- 
ing certain classes of soldiers belonging to the Firs^t Reserve of the Army 
for services rendered to the Repubhc. 

These soldiers have the right to aca,uire blocks of land, the price 
of which is divided into 20 annual payments, due .at the end of each agri- 
cultural year beginning from the second of the purchase, without payment 
of interest. 

The decree enacts that the soldiers while remaining in the colony 
.‘hall be subject to military discipline, up to such time as they are finally 
discharged from the army On the same terms those who are still serv- 
ing in the army before transfer to the reserve will be able to take part 
in these colonies. 

Administrative Bodies. — The administration of the colonies is in 
the hands of the office of the Secretariat of War and Marine, including 
the Chief of the Department of the First Reserve, and the Section of 
Military Agricultural Colonization. To these last falls the business of 
the formation, the organization, the det'elopnient and the oversight of 
the colonies. The office of the Secretariat of War and Marine has the 
power of fixing the prices and conditions of the purchase of lands bought 
for colonization, on the basis of negotiations made in regard to it and of 
information received : such information will then be passed on to the Sec- 
tion for the Colonies of the First Reserve. A specially appointed Tech- 
nical Committee will direct the work of laying out, taking care that the 
colonies are of a regular shape, corresponding to a certain symmetry in 
their division. In the middle of the area to be colonized, or wherever 
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is most convenient, there will be reserved a space of 50 hectares, if 
sible in the shape of a square, intended exclusively for town plots. 
fixing the portions of this area to be used for public buildings, squares 
markets, etc., the remainder is divided into blocks. 

The assignment of the blocks of land is done by a system of draw- 
ing lots, and the size of them is subject to modification, whenever the 
Technical Committee require it. 

Organization of the Colonies. — The number of persons composing 
each colony is not to be less than 50, nor more than 200, unless there are 
special reasons justifying a larger or smaller number. 

To avoid any want of harmony among those living in the same 
colony, the law enacts that, except in the case of there not being enough 
persons of one kind, each colony is to be occupied by persons having the 
same military rank. To meet this need three classes of colonies are in. 
stituted for three different grades of officers. 

These colonies are made up of lots, of which the maximum area is 
as follows : 30 hectares of irrigated laud, 30 of land depending on rainfall, 
and 150 of pasture for officers of the-first grade ; 20 hectares of irrigated 
land, 30 of land depending on rainfall and too of pasture for officers of 
the second grade ; and 15 of irrigated land, 30 of land depending on rain- 
fall and TOO of pasture for officers of the third grade. 

Conditions for Obtaining the Assignment of Lots of Land. — To ob- 
tain a grant of land the applicants must show ; (a) that they belong to 
the First Reserve of the Army: (b) that they do not possess sufficient 
means to build up an independent position ; (c) that they are twenty years 
of age, if single, and eighteen, if married ; (d) that they have a good pre- 
vioirs record. An applicant who fulfils all the conditions required by the 
law is granted the right of purchase of a lot of land in one of the colon- 
ies, and if possible in the colony for which he has indicated a preference. 

Inheritance. — In the case of the death of a colonist in full enjoyment 
of his rights, his heirs will have power to carry on agriailtural work and 
to represent the deceased in everything relating to the obligations he 
may have incurred towards the Government. With this intent the 
legal stains of the heirs is regulated according to the municipal law of 
the place where the inheritance is entered on. If any colonist can no 
longer devote hiimself to working the laud, he may designate a person 
competent to replace him, or he may request the authorities to transfer 
his lot. In both cases the decision rests with the Secretariat of War. 

In the same way, if the heirs of a colonist are not competent to bring 
the land fully under cultivation, they can request the authority to grant 
the lot to some one who undertakes to fulfil the contract with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Lands Suitable for Colonization. — Military agricultural colonies 
will be established in localities that offer the best conditions for their de- 
velopment. in effect, the law declares suitable for colonization ; (i) state 
lands situated in the fertile zones of the different States of the Republic, 
where the fertility, water supply, and nearness to markets and railway 
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stations, all condtice to successful agricultural development ; (2) land 
adjudicated to the Federal Government, either freely or with charges 
attached, granted for the purpose by the Government itself ; (3) country 
estates and the lands of private owners suitable for farming and bought 
ty the Government for colonization. 

According to the Decree the land is to pass to the colonists tree from 
any kind of burden. Where there are necessarily mortgage charges, 
it is provided that to avoid all possible losses to the colonists, the debt 
is to be discharged by agreement with the creditors in the way least in- 
convenient to the Government. 

If the lands acquired are national or form part of the laud adjudged 
to the Federal Government, their transfer for colonization remains sub- 
ject to the rules laid down by the Government itself, in accordance with 
laws relating to the matter. 

Whenever there is not a sufficient extent of land suitable for colon- 
ization to meet the applications, the lots of laud wiU be reduced in pro- 
portion to the grants made ; but the colonists will retain the' right to the 
full grant, when the Government has acquired land sufficient to meet 
all demands. 

Conditions oj Payment for Lands Bought. — The colonists must un- 
dertake payment fo.' the allotment made to them in twenty annual 
instalments, as we have already mentioned, proportionate to the amount of 
their debt. In the meantime they will receive provisional title-deeds, 
which will be exchanged for deeds of full possession when they have made 
the last yearly payment, thus amortizing the price of the land. This 
amortization must be made in coin having legal currency ; but the colon- 
ist has the option of dischaiging the debt to the Government even be- 
fore the limit of time is reached, without however any discount or re- 
daction of the total sum payable. 

The security given by the colonists for payment is the value of the 
land and of the agricultural implements and machinery belonging to 
it the property remaining burdened with this obligation, which has 
priority over any other debt. 

Rights of the Colonists. — The colonists have the right to take pos- 
session of their lots, and of the agricultural implements, in accordance 
with the agreement made ; to receive wliat is due to them, to the ex- 
tent and in the form prescribed by law; to solicit from the Government 
the gratuities necessary for the expenses of working their lands ; to ap- 
ply to the Secretariat of War and the Marine to send regularly agricul- 
tural experts to give instruction to the members of the colonies in mod- 
em methods of cultivation and in remunerative agricultural processes , 
to ensure the supply of elementary education and the means of setting 
up a public library ; to request from the Government, through the med- 
ium of the Secretariat of War, the necessary advances for the expense 
of removal of themselves and families. 

The only sums repayable by the colonists aVe those intended for 
gutting the land into order and for buildings. 
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Obligations 0/ the Colonists. — The colonists aie under the followinp 
obligations : to cultivate their land intensively ; to make their payments 
punctually according to agreement : not to cut the trees, nor to destroy 
the fences ; to begin working the land not later than thirty days after 
it is assigned to them ; to fence it at the end of five years if it is more 
than 50 hectares, and in three years’ time if it is of less extent ; not to 
aUenate nor to encumber in any way the land, the agricultural imple- 
ments or machinery received from the Government until they have paid 
full value for them ; and finally to register their deeds of ownersliip, 

Further within the first five years the colonist must keep at least 
one half of the land in full working, and must complete the cultivation 
of it in the following five years. If this stipulation is infringed it mav 
entail deprivation of that part of the land which has not been turned to 
account. If in two consecutive years the annual payments are in arrears 
without good reason, the colonist will be deprived of the grant of laud. 
Once this deprivation is announced, the land may be sold, cnthe condi- 
tions laid down by the law, to anyone who makes the application with 
a proper claim, provided that he undertakes to pay in full and in the 
same manner the price which was paid by the former owner for the land, 
for the improvements made in it, and for the implements. 

During the time that the colonists remain in the debt of the Govern- 
ment, the blocks of laffd granted to the members of the colonies are exempt 
from any kind of seizure, and this exemption includes the implements, 
the agricultural machinery and the animals required for field work. 

The first colonists can set up in each colony a Council of Management 
composed of three members, who will make it their business not only 
to direct the development on commercial lines, but to administer the 
colony and to supervise the conduct of the persons composing it. 

In each colony there will be an inspector, nominated by the Depart- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretariat of War, whose functions will 
be primarily to represent the Federal Council at the Council of Manage- 
ment, to watch the progress of the colony, and to safeguard the interests 
of the Government in' the colony. 

Advantages Enjoyed by Colonists. — The colonists of the military 
agricultural colonies will enjoy, for ten years, the following advantages : 

1. Exemption from military service, provided that such service 
is not required for foreign war ; 

2 . Financial assistance, the amount of wliich will be fixed by the 
Secretariat of War, for the purchase and transport of building materials ; 

3. Prizes awarded by the Secretariat for exceptionally productive 
farming, and special assistance in the introduction of new crops, a feat- 
ure of immense importance to the progress of the colonies. 

The Inspector of Colonization is to exercise vigilance to ensure that 
the Government gratuities are used for the maintenance of the colonists, 
informing the Department in the case of their being diverted from the 
object laid down by the law, or not being properly utilized. 

With the aim of forestalling difficulties that may arise from the 
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short^S^ of articles of prime necessity, or from a sudden and extraordinary 
jjjg in the price of food, it may be made obligatory for the colonists to 
establish a co-operative distjibt'.tive society with a fixed capital, which 
^1] be advanced by the Secretariat of War. E. F. 


FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

french COLONIZATION IN MOROCCO. ~ L.\dreix de L.lCHAREifeRE (I.): La Colo- 
nisation frantaise au Maine, in the supplement of L'Afriqm Franfaisc. Paris, 
.April, 1922. 

French colonization in Morocco presents great difficulties, from tlie 
fact that the Morocco Berber is much attached to bis land, and that native 
property is established, in spite of deceptive appearances, on a very clear 
title. Without going into the theory of property in Moslem law or in 
Berber usage, we may say that land.s held collectively are those which 
lend themselves most readily to the official establishment of a colony, 
It is in no way a question of despoiling the Djemaas owneis, but these 
joint holders can be brought to form some idea of the advantages that 
will accrue to them from the turning to account of a portion of their 
patrimony which up to now has been unproductive. This intervention of 
authority must however in no case become an exercize of pressure, and 
in the words of the Resident General “ in such matters, we cannot display 
too much caution. To go too fast is to risk spoiling everything : we 
have to reassure minds that are too prone to see in this taking up of 
tribal lands tKe first signs of a forcible seizure To reassure these natives, 
not only by words but by deeds, to give them a guarantee that we 
are not anxious to dispossess them but rather to make them share the 
economic advantages that we bring with us, is not work that can he done 
in a hurry. ” 

The point of view of native policy, important as it is, is not the only 
one to be considered. The colonist liiniself has to he protected against 
undue enthusiasm, and precautions at first sight hampering, but calculated 
to ensure the end in view, are essential to the prosperity of the country. 
The Resident General lately pointed out, in response to an enquiry as 
to the advantage of directing a stream of emigration towards Morocco, 
that administrative action must here too proceed with extreme caution. 
Tn regard to immigrants who propose to take up agriculture, the scar- 
city of State lands, the only land at our disposal at present, the high 
price of building materials, of tools, and of transport, all these things 
have combined to make us relinquish the idea of free allocation of blocks 
of laud for colonization ; a gift of that kind would only be a^ trap, since 
the purchasing price, of the land represents only an insignificant part 
of the capital required for bringing the holding under cultivation. In 
the present state of the economic organization of Morocco, badly equip- 
poh as it stiU is as regards means of communicatibn, the Committee of 
Colonization were of opinion that the small holding was not a proposal 
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in which they could interest themselves, and an exception could ojiv 
be made in favour of suburban allotments, confined to the productiojjj 
vegetables, poultry, etc. " 

The fact is that while the natives can carry on life with the eouij 
raent of a less developed civilization than that of Europeans, these ht 
ter cannot adapt themselves to the want of means of communication 
still a very serious matter. Nor can they adapt themselves to a piecj' 
rious hold on the land, with which the son of the soil is quite satisjej 
It is not so long ago that transactions in real property in Morocco used 
to assume the appearance of a farce, ending in the complete discomfit- 
ure and robbery of either the colonist or the native. 

However this may be, at the same time as the Resident General 
gave his attention to the road system, he put land holding on a sound 
basis (Dahir of 12 Ar^st 1913 on land registration) and afterwards reg. 
ulated the alienation of laird held in joint possession (Dahir of 27 Apt! 
1919). This Dahir provided for three methods of utilizing these land.; 
for Europeans : letting, sale, and co-operative holding. 

As regards leases, serious colonists, really desirous of bringing tie 
land under cultivation, can get from the supervising authorities all in. 
formation that will put them on the right track and prevent them from 
wasting time and capital. This action of the local authority is especially 
marked in the case of the landholding Djemaas. Every Djemaa, how- 
ever small a group it represents, has the power to let. Leases of less than 
three years can be arranged mutually: longer leases are submitted foi 
approval to the Council of Wardship, as well as to formal adjudicatios, 
but this is as much simplified as possible, and the right of preference le- 
cognizable for everyone who by his personal efforts has maintained a 
special interest in the property now being alienated, safeguards the 
prerogatives of the first candidate to the lease. As a final advantage, 
the present legislation permits of the changing of the ten years’ lease 
into permanent possession. 

As regards the sale of lands held in common, they can oirly be bought 
by the .State, a measure eusuriug the colonists against excessive height- 
ening of the price of land. These lands are bought by the State at theii 
fair value, and are then reassigned to the colonists at prices which vary 
according to position, and condition and character of the soil, but which 
cannot be considered prohibitive. The State lauds, whence the major- 
ity of the blocks of land for colonization have so far been taken, have 
been granted at prices much lower than 7 or 800 francs per hectare, a 
figure necessarily reached in the case of purchase from private indivi- 
duals, and cornsideied excessive : such prices apply to uncleared lands. 
The valuation of the blocks of laud has moreover always been done by 
committees including not only the officials of the departments concerned, 
but also representatives of the agricultural colony. The majority el 
these blocks have been granted at about 200 francs a hectare, not one 
has been as much as 400 fmnes, and the concession by which the hold- 
er can discharge his debt iu ten yearly payments without interest con- 
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jtitiites an unquestionable advantage. The purchase and reassignment of 
tlje collective lands by the State allows of the grouping of average sized blocks 
ja such a way that the holders benefit alike by the advantages of associa- 
tion and by the facilities that the Protectorate has taken pains to 
provide, namely paths, roads, wells, postal and telegraphic fadli- 
^£5, in fact, the economic apparatus necessary to the life of an organ- 
centre. More than that, the colonization areas, formed by the pur- 
chase of lands owned collectively, are so planned as to allow of the plac- 
ing side by side of at least ten average sized blocks of land, this after 
any necessary exchanges and re-groupings. This ruling idea has never 
heen lost sight of, aud it is in this way that it has been possible to create 
settlements such as those of Petit-Jean {5,000 hectares), Beni-M’Tir 
(3,200 hectares) Had] Kadour and Ait Harzala (4,700 hectares), Bethma 
Guellafa and Douiet (7,000 hectares). In this way the colonists have 
every facility for joint purchase of the improved implements necessary 
for carrying on agriculture on business lines, to bring the soil under cul- 
tivation in a shorter time, and to increase the yield. As regards motor- 
culture, the Protectorate has introduced a system of bounties paid to 
farmers who are using motor machinery. Although the employment 
of these machines ensures rapid work, and therefore increase in the quan- 
tity of land sown with corn and reaped at the right moment, it cannot, 
at least in present circumstances, be considered economical, owing to 
the high price of motors, the requirements of mechanics, etc. Even it 
the machines are grouped in sets, and a repairing shed is available, the 
net cost per hectare considerably exceeds that re.sulting from the use 
of draught animals. 

Since 1918, the year when official colonization began, the State has 
granted to colonists 48,000 hectares, the allotment made in each year 
being as follows : 


igi8 7,215 hectares 

igig 11,246 » 

igzo 11,191 ” 

ig2i . ’ 18,272 » 


47,924 hectares 


Out of these 47,924 hectares, 37,479 have been granted to coloniz- 
ation on a medium scale. On the one hand, as was said above, a too 
hasty development of small holdings would be premature, since the high 
price of building materials would impose on the colonist investment of 
capital out of proportion to the returns from the soil : on the other hand, 
colonization on a large scale, that is of from 400 to hectares, is, gen- 
erally speaking, harder to accomplish, because of the extensive areas 
and large capital needed. On the contrary, to farm lands of 200 to 400 
hectares which is what is meant by colonization on a medium .scale, 
requires no very extraordinary outlay of funds. The conditions of admis- 
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sion into the country for 1920 fixed the capital which a candidate for 
block of land must have at his disposal at 70,000 francs. 

We may add that the blocks of land are given out, by a system of 
drawing of lots at different times, as- follows : 25 per cent, to disabled 
.service men : 50 per cent, to persons who have lived in Morocco for two 
years, and who though they came with the intention of takuig up ggjj 
culture, have not yet found an opening : 25 per cent, to immigrants 

M. E. 


ROtJMANIA. 

THE RESULTS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

In the course of a speech made during the reception in his honour at 
the International Institute of Agriculture,. 2 May 1922, M. Alexandre 
Constantinescu, Minister for Agriculture of the Kingdom of Roiimania 
described the results of the agrarian reform carried out in his own country 
in the following words : 

“ Fifty years ago, Roumania was wholly a country of large estates, 
I might even say of latifundia, for thousa.nds of hectares of cultivable lands 
were concentrated in the hands of the same proprietor. In consequence 
of the agrarian legislation which has since been passed and especially since 
the last law of 1918, now in course of execution, the character of landed 
property has entirely changed. As a result of this recent law and by the 
stroke of a pen, five million hectares of arable land have passed from the 
hands of the large owners into those of nearly 1,500,000 peasant heads 
of families. lam hoping that this year in my capacity as Minister of Agri- 
culture I shall have the satisfaction of seeing the final accomplishment 
of this great agrarian reform. When that is done, out of a total of 13 
million hectares of arable land, pos.sessed by Greater Roumania, 12 million 
will have definitely passed into the hands of about four million peasants, in 
separate lots, varying from one to five hectares according to the region and 
the density of the population. One million hectares only will remain 
in the hands of about 6,000 owners, an average of from 100 to 200 hectares 
per head ; their estates are no longer large but medium sired only, and 
a tendency is noticeable among these owners to sell the remaining land 
to the peasants, who display great eagerness to purchase. 

" Thus Roumania, formerly a land of latifundia, has become in 1921 
virtually a country of small holdings. 

" These far-reaching changes, though dictated by social requirements, 
have for the moment an unfortunate disturbing effect on the economic 
system of the country, an effect taking the form, perhaps for a decade, of a 
reduction in the total production of Roumania. Time must necessarily 
be allowed for the formation of peasant associations, co-operative societies 
and their federations. The development of these organizations on * 
solid foimdation is proceeding rapidly enough for them to come in their 
turn to replace, both as regards capital and as regards application of 
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5QBice to agriculture, wliat has been lost to us by the disappearance of 
the large owner. , 

“ This temporary diminution of production is largely balanced even 
today solidarity resulting from the great measure of land’ reform 
a solidarity which is out best guarantee that in a short space of time, 
ij an atmosphere of social peace and fraternal concord, we shall not only 
^gain what we formerly had but that also far more wiU be added to us 


SWITZERLAND. 

[CONCILIATION COMMITTEE ON LAND TENURE. — Le Pavsan Fribour^eois, No. i;. 

Fribourg, 13 1922. 

In consequence of the extraordinary and rapid fall of prices, the 
farmers have found themselves in an abnormal position. The leases con- 
cluded on long or short terms do not correspond to the actual yield of the 
land. 

In its session of Eebruaty 1922 the Federal Council, following on a 
question that had been asked, discussed various measures which might 
leceive consideration as methods of rendering the agricultural crisis less 
acute. The representatives of agriculture supported the idea of bringing 
the rents of the lands into relation with the price of the principal agricul- 
tural commodities. 

On the proposal of the Directorate of the Interior arfd of Agriculture, 
Conciliation Committees were instituted with the object of giving the 
farmers the opportunity of discussing the conditions of their leases in 
the presence of experts. These committees will hear both partie.s 
concerned on the subject of the difficulties arising out of the leases, and 
ftili endeavour to enable them to come to an arrangement that will take 
account of the present day conditions of agricultural work, 

These committees are three in number. Each is composed of seven 
to nine members, sitting at the chief town of the district. For each case 
under consideration the committee must consist of three members, of whom 
two are drawn from the district in which is situated the land that is the 
object of conciliation. 
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miscei.i,ane:ous questions 


AUSTRIA. 

THE CUETIVATION OF ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR. 

By Dr. Hermann Kalebrunner. 

During the war, difi&culties in the food supply of the people occuned 
at first only here and there, but afterwards more and more frequently 
and with more and more serious results. 

Even a short time after the beginning of the war, in August 1914^ 
a considerable shortage in wheat and barley was experienced, in conse- 
quence on the one hand of the closing of the frontiers by the neighbouring 
belligerent countries, to say nothing of the blockade and the cautions 
attitude adopted by Italy and Eoumania, at the time still neutral, and 
on the other hand of the larger consumption occasioned by the war, Of 
importance too were the enormous losses of flour sustained by Austria from 
the Russian invasion of GaUcia with its great warehouses, and the losses 
of the harvest stocks of that region. The deflciency of breadstuff cer- 
eals became more and more marked, in spite of numerous attempts 
to increase production (t). 

In regard to the supply of vegetables grave difficulties had to be over- 
come : the extensive importation of garden vegetables, more particularly 
the early ones, from southern countries, notably Italy and Egypt, had 
stopped from the beginning of the war, and the territory round Gbrz, 
a large area of production of that kind, was devastated by war ; vegetable 
growing suffered from want of labour, of draught animals, of seeds, of 
fertilizers and requisites, and even the production of potatoes fell of 
with the reduction of the area under cultivation and of the yield per hec- 
tare (2) . An attempt was made partially to remedy this difficult situation 
by promoting the growing of vegetables. 


(t) See: International Rentiv ot Amcidiwal Economics, November and December 
1921 1 K.\llbrunn'Er, Measuies adopted in Austria for the Encouragement of Agriculture 
during the War. — Denkschrift Ober die von der k. s. Regieruno aus Amass des 
Krieges getroffenen Massnahmek, j volumes, Vienna, 1915-1918. — Die KrteGSCU- 
TREIDEVERKEHRSANSTALT. IHR AUFBAtT tTND DIR WlRKEN, Vienna, I918. 

(2) On an average from 1903 to 1913, 85,iS-:> hectares were cultivated in potatoes 
in Dower Austria, and in 1918 only 68,619 hectare^. The yield per hectare fell from 
to 45.6 quintals. (See: AnbauflXchbw unt> Ernt^eergebnisse im Gebikte der Re* 
PTJBLIE Oesterreich, i»f JAHRE 1918. Vienna, 1919). 
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Efforts in this direction fall into two groups, according as they have 
leference to the small kitchen gardens in general, or to the Industrie- 
^tr. The small kitchen gardens are cultivated directly by individual 
Ukers or employe^, and are intended to render easier the problem of 
individual provisioning, the impulse being not infrequently given by 
tie commune, the State, or an employer. The IndusiriegiUer on the other 
land are cultivated as the appurtenance of an industrial undertaking 
and are intended to facilitate the provisioning of the workers belong- 
ing to it- A chaiacteristic factor common to all these efforts, inspired 
as they are with a lofty moral ideal, is that here, in contradistinction to 
,,iat takes place on ordinary farms, the aim is not to get the highest 
and most lasting money return from the land, but to achieve the largest 
possible production. 

The small market gardens may in their turn be subdivided into two 
groups, urban and rural, according to locality and method of working. 

§ I. Market gardening within city areas and measures 

FOR INCREASING IT. 

The small market gardens in the cities are rarely more than 600 square 
metres in eirtent. They are generally called Schrebergarien after Dr. 
Schiebcr, a physician who died at Leipzig 10 November 1861 after having 
done much to promote the creation of such gardens in the interest of 
the public health. 

It was not everywhere easy for the small cultivators to obtain the 
necessary land. The land on the outskirts of the cities favourably sit- 
uated from the agricultural point of view, was always cultivated to its 
fullest capacity, since the very short distance from the market made pro- 
duction always profifable, even though proportionately liigh expenses 
had to be met for labour and draught animals. Professional vegetable 
growers had for a long time kept the best lands in their own hands. Hence 
for citizens anxious to work on the land there only remained land which 
being for some reason or other unsuitable or less suitable for agriculture, 
remained uncultivated or oidy used for extensive cultivation ; such as 
building land, which was often used as a place for shooting rubbish, and 
lauds difficult to work, either dry, too shady or difficult of access ; finally 
lauds in the immediate neighbourhood of the cities not bringing in returii,s 
to private persons, being preferably used by trippers for rest or amuse- 
nrents, such as cemeteries long disused, lately broken up woodland, former 
txercizing grounds, encampments, steep slopes, places whence material 
Ws taken for maldng roads and railway platforms, demolished areas, 
brickfields, etc. Naturally each city presented its own special dicum- 
tlaaces. 

It will easily be understood that the " land hunger ” was at its height 
“ Vienna, where absolutely barren deserted spaces were transformed, 
by dint of unceasing toil, into flourishing gardens. Stones were picked 
off the ground, in many cases the soil was passed through a sieve, street 
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sweepings were brought, kitchen and other refuse was tried for imprjvin 

the soil. Hardstiff land was treated by sprinkling sand and ashes. Clearlv 
all these operations required the application of effort that would not 
found an adequate recompense if it had been supplied by paid 
and not voluntarily by small cultivators in their spare time. 

These lands were taken up with the consent and encouragement of 
the Government, and also that of the greater number of the cotnninnal 
administrations, which, recognizing the importance of the movement 
supplemented these efforts, and even took the lead with most praise- 
worthy schemes. Individual manufacturers also considerably assisted 
these undertakings. 

The following decrees of the Austrian Government among others 
are important, intended as they are to direct on the one hand the utiliza. 
tion of all cultivable land for food production, and on the other the ac- 
quisition of land by small cultivators : the Decrees of 15 February igrj 
of 3 March 1915, of 21 October 1915, of I March 1916, of II October 
1916, of 26 February 1917, of 31 January 1918(1). The substance of 
these measures was as follows : 

The district authority may order, with the object of ensuring the 
food supply ot the large centres, that agricultural lands situated in the 
neighbourhood of these centres be given up to the cultivation of veget- 
ables or potatoes, and may assign these lands to communes, to large busi- 
ness undertakings and establishments, to individual growers or to asso- 
ciations of small vegetable growers. 

Before the decision is taken, the owner of the land must be a party 
to it. At the time of the assignment of the land, the authority must issue 
instructions as to the kind of cultivation to be followed, and the amount 
of rent to be paid by the party to whom it is assigned. 

The land must not be left untilled. All forage growing on it must be 
utilized. 

Within the limits of what was possible, and in spite ot many difficul- 
ties, efioifs were made to carry out these regulations, and these efioits 
usually succeeded when there were small cultivators ready^ to put the land 
under cultivation. 

The execution of the work was not in reality always easy. As the new 
cultivators came only in part from rural districts, they were not to begin 
with skilful in the handling of implements and they lacked experience 
They endeavoured to gain such experience by watching as far as they 
could their more capable neighbours; then by studying manuals of horti- 
culture published by specialists of the different Government offices. 
Of more utility were the efforts of the organizations among the small 
cultivators, which by means of courses and instructive articles in the 
journals of the associations tried to increase the knowledge of their own 
members. The public authorities lent their aid to this work in various 

(i) Contained in the Petchsi^esttlziilaU, Nos. 38, 55 and 317 of the year 1915, 
and 332 of the year 1916, No. 74 of the year 1917 and No. 37 of the year igrS. 
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ways. The courses were very well attended. Thus the courses for the 
breeding of small live stock, held in close connection with the courses 
ij vegetable growing, were attended between i August 1914 and i June 
igi 6 by 23,754 persons. Bach course lasted four weeks and was usually 
held on a kitchen garden or on premises for the rearing of poultry or small 
live stock. 

Another difficulty in the management of small gardens was the lack 
ot implements. The associations of small cultivators tried as far as pos- 
sible to remedy this by the collective purchase of tools and necessary art- 
icles. Naturally mutual assistance among neighbours and the spirit 
of enterprize greatly contributed to minimize this inconvenience, and gen- 
erally speaking throughout the work the spirit of co-operation was dis- 
played to great advantage. 

A serious hindrance to the work of the small growers was the great 
distance, especially in Vienna, between the homes and the market gardens. 
It was only possible for a few to get strips for gardens at all near to the 
town area. The majority had to walk a long distance in the city and then 
thiough the market gardens to come to their own bit of land. And since 
tie work was done as has been said only in spare time, it was absolutely 
impossible for many to make provision for work during the week, which 
naturally seriously prejudiced the proper development of the crops. An- 
other inconvenience was that the town horrses were not fitted up for these 
accessory occupations ; these was no room to put the tools, the produce 
and the poultry. 

ManV of the gardens created ex ftovo suffered from lack of water. 
A certain number of communes laid pipes to the new belts of land put 
under cultivation, allowing the use of the water either free or for a trifling 
payment. At Vienna, for example, the water could be had for nothing 
by the small cultivators and by the new arrangement of the charges for 
the use of water of 1922, a reduction of 50 per cent, was made for Scire- 
hergartner. 

During the w'ar there was at times in Austria a very grea^ scarcity 
of good seeds, the importation from other countries haring practically 
ceased. The Government showed most cottunendahle activity in encour- 
aging seed production. 

The provincial administrations took cornmon action in distributing 
pamphlets and holding courses on the subject. With the object of meeting 
Ibis temporary scarcity of seed, an agreement was concluded with Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark and Bulgaria, intended to provide for the more 
“gent need. It was rightly felt that the small cultivators, even those 
who most inspired confidence, did not supply a guarantee of the entirely 
scientific employment of the seeds and rearing of the vegetable seedlings, 
and consequently several communal administrations entrusted such nur- 
*ry work to the staff of their gardens, letting the small cultivators Imve 
lie young plants either gratuitously or on payment, of a small contribu- 
lien to the expenses. In this way the best use of the precious seeds was 
en-sured and the small cultivators obtained young plants of good quaUty. 
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To ensure the physical powers of resistance of the small cultivators 
essential if they were to accomplish their rough Work, they were alloweij 
supplementary rations of bread {supplement for persons doing heavj- 
work) . 

The kitchen gardens were managed in a thoroughly individual way 
according to the taste and the knowledge of the owner, but above all ^ 
conformity with his needs and the productive capacity of the soil. Ener- 
getic Schrebergartner could lift two and even three crops a year from the 
soil ; others confined themselves to one crop. A large part of the area 
cultivated was ^ven up to potatoes, the largest part to vegetables. Many 
who held the land on a long term agreement planted fruit-trees. Many 
built little huts, originally meant only for putting away tools. But it 
was often necessary to watch the gardens at night ; in fact the small cul- 
tivators took it in turns to do so in the season of the ripening of the fruit 
and maturing of the vegetables, and for this reason and frem the wist 
to live all the summer on their allotments, these huts were little by little 
enlarged and put into better order. Once such a tendency made its 
appearance, the desire for one’s own house on one’s own ground together 
with the ever increasing lack of accommodation led to a general movement 
towards taking up one’s abode on the market gardens. This movement 
developed and gained considerable importance in Austria especially in 
the years succeeding the war, and has produced satisfactory tesults 
at the present time, more particularly in the environs of Vienna, though 
results small in comparison with the need. 

The same movement is naturally, on many sides, closely co'nnected 
with the schemes for agrarian reform and home colonisation (i), ques- 
tions constantly discussed and examined during the war, particularly 
in the interests of the better employment of the disabled service men and 
widows. This led to the formation of a National Federation for Small 
Holdings for Families of ex-Service Men {Reichsverband fiir Kriegerheimstdt- 
ten) (2), created 30 April 1916 by the initiative 'of the fourth Austrian 
Economic Conference (held from 5 to 7 Febnrary 1916). 

The small cultivators could not of course derive benefit from the steps 
taken by the Government to maintain agriculture properly so-called in 
working order, with the exception of the measures designed to ensure 
the supply of seed potatoes, in which their needs were to some extent 
taken into account. 

Excellent results usually followed from the steps taken by the local 

(1) VoGEi. : Die agrarstatischen GninUlaseD emer innenkoloniBation xmd Erhohune 
• der landwirtsctiaftlichen Produktion in Oesteireich nucb dem Kriege, in Statisti^che 

schriit, 1917. — Vogel: Iimenkolonisation und I-andaxbeiterfiage in Oesterrcich nach dem 
Kriege. Berlin, igiS. 

(2) SxGMElSTER : Kriegerlieimstatten. Vienna, 1916, — Rjedl : Kriegginvalideuaasied- 
lung, in ArbeitsnachmciSf 19TS, p. eg. — Marschner : Fflrsorge tiir Ktiegsbeschadigte 
in Bolnnen. Prague, 1916, ~ Kali-PRiJnner : Measures taken during tlie War to Maintam 
the Supply of Agricultural I.abonr. JnUmaiionai Retiew of A%ricvUvral Economics, No, 3-J. 
igar. 
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authorities. These bodies made available many tracts of their own land 
either gratuitously or at very low rents, allowed the free use of water 
fiom the town pipes, and furnished watchmen to prevent as far as pos- 
sible thefts from the gardens. The tracts belonging to the communes 
(fere always fenred and suppUed with water-pipes. Street-sweepings, 
too, which contain much fertilizing matter, were collected and brought 
to the cultivators on payment of a small sura. 

Disregarding superficial estimates, no trustworthy statistics are in 
existence on the number of the cultivators, the areas cultivated by them 
and the resulting production, except the figures compiled by the Ministry 
of Railways with regard to the railway employees. It is difficult to furnish 
trustworthy statistic, even limited to the chief points, among other 
reasons because it is not easy to distinguish the Schrebergdrten from the 
domestic garden, which is today for the most part given up to the growing 
of vegetables in a much greater degree than before the war. 

Various associations sprang up with the aim of giving information 
and promoting mutual aid amongst cultivators and poultry breedere. These 
irere gradually transformed into societies on more formal lines and of 
aider scope and were finally united into large and powerful federations 
with jrranches, selling agencies, etc. According to a report of the Office 
for Market Gardens (the section of the Town Council of Vienna which 
concerned itself exclusively with market gardening), in the autumn of 
1918, there were in existence ajx)ut 90 associations, some united into the 
Veriaifd der Schrehergarlenvereine, the others into the free union of asso- 
ciations of market-gardeners. Later on these organizations combined. 
The federations published journals, or utilized as their own organs period- 
icals that already had been in existance some time (i). They organized 
besides, for the most part with effective support from the public au- 
tuorities, courses, conferences, exhibitions, excursions, experimental 
plots, etc. 

§ 2. The development of small market gardems 

IN VARIOUS CITIES. 

(a) Vienna. — Small market gardening was developed on the larg- 
est scale in Vienna, where nearly two millions of people had to be fed, 
while the provisioning zones of the city became more and more restricted 
in the course of the War (2). 

(i) Among these journals may be mentioned: Der SieAler, organ of the “Verbandder 
Schrebergartenvereine ” of Vienna ; lieal’alblsUI fUr KUMimttcht untl Garlenbau, ol Vienna ; 
Mein .‘ionnIagsUatl, of Neutitschein ; Der Kleinlterhof, of Innsbruck ; Die illnslnerle Tier und 
Gminwell, of Prague ; Die iUmlrierten Blilter fiir KUixtierrtMh ; Zeitschnft m OSsi- und 
Garteniau. 

(a) The supply zones of Vienna, in time of peace, stretched across the frontiers. First 
iron the blockade, then by the closing of the Hungarian fTOntier.s, and snbsequenUy of the 
difaent provinces of the Empire, Vienna hadatlasl to have eiclusive recourse for provision- 
ing to Isower Anstira, a rone already densely populated and not very ptoductive. 
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The land used for making the gardens stretched round the city, and 
was estimated by the director of the Vienna Office for Market Gardens 
in 1920, at 17 millions square metres in roimd figures. The number of 
families wrhich profited from these plots is calculated at 50,000, the number 
of persons taking part in the gathering of the produce at about a quarter 
of a million. 

The organization of the market gardens originated in a very modest 
way. On an area of about one and a quarter hectares, the Natwheil- 
verein in 1903 began under Bromold to make market gardens in Purkers- 
dorf and a year after to build huts. In 1911 the first market gardens in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city were made in Rosenthal, in the 
13th communal district, where today there are in round numbers 5,000 
fruit trees and 12,000 fruit bushes producing on an average 100,000 
kilos ol stone fruit and from 60,000 to 70,000 kilos of bush fruits. In 
1915 the municipality of Vienna allotted land for 3,000 market gardens. 
At the same time the Ministry of Instruction took steps to intiodirce 
war kitchen gardens for schools, which were intended not only for the 
production of articles of food, but were also to serve as centres of instnrc- 
tron and education, and as providing a resource for boys left without 
any one to look after them. 

In 1908 there were already in Vienna 23 principal colonies with 3,200 
larger gardens and 4,500 smaller, not to speak of many other ones scattered 
here and there. 

The production of the Schrebergarlen of Vienna is estimated by Siller 
at 150 trucks in round figures of vegetables and potatoes for 1915, and 
for 1920 at 4,500 trucks with a value of 135 million kronen (i). He 
calculates the returns from tjie breeding of animals at 200,000 fowls, 
12,000,000 eggs, 250,000 rabbits, 5,000 goats and 750,000 litres of milk. 
These quantities, though far from meeting all the needs of a city of twn 
million inhabitants, are nevertheless capable of exercizing a very marked 
influence on the provisioning of the population, and on the fixing of prices, 
since it has been proved that in cities where the market gardenins; 
movement has had less development, other circumstances being equal, 
prices of vegetables are higher. 

The efforts of the dvic authorities under the direction of the burgo- 
master, Dr. Weiskichner, were on a large scale and were attended by suc- 
cess. As early as the summer of 1914, arising out of the vote on housing 
measures, a detailed programme was formulated and carried out, of course 
with the alterations that had become necessary. A department was 
created in the munidpal administration which made available for the pur- 
pose greenhouses and gardens belonging to the dty. For very small rents 
pieces of land, water, implements, street-sweepings were to be had ; fences 
were made and water pipes, aitifidal manures, plants and seeds were al- 
lotted either gratuitously or at cost price ; the police were instructed to 


(i) Sec Siller: Kleingnitenbaii.in Vienna. 1921, andSiLLEs: 
Schiebcrgarten. Vienna, 1922. 
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do all in tlieir power to preserve the market gardens from thefts. For the 
encouragement and mutual instruction of the cultivators, but also with 
the aim of demonstrating the importance of the movement to all citizens, 
exhibitions were arranged, at first on a modest scale, then, beginning 
from 1919. annually on a large scale in the town hall. 

Other pubUc bodies supported the movement. Thus the military 
authorities granted part of the drilling grounds, and the Imperial House- 
iold granted extensive lands belonging to the Crown. Besides, institu- 
tions of public utility and even various private institutions id their 
test to help the movement on, having the interest of the workers at heart. 
Among others there deserve mention the Emperor Francis Joseph Jubilee 
Foundation for Workers’ Dwellinp and for Vienna Welfare Schemes 
{Kaiser Franz Josefs Jubileums-Slijlung fiir Volkswohnungen md Wohl- 
tdrtseinrichtungen in Wien), maintained by support from the public 
funds, which as early as rgOA had set aside a large belt of land for market 
gardens and had increased it during the war ; the Nussdorf Brewery (iVtrss- 
itufir Bierbrauerei), the Institution for Insurance against Workmens’ 
Accidents in Lower Austria (Arheitermjallversichermgs-Anslalt fur A’. 
Oe], Some army divisions made vegetable gardens in the barracks and 
on the drilling grounds (i). Naturally all the gardens had an incomplete 
and provisioijal character. The fences and huts had a primitive appear- 
ance, which however improved as years went on. The parts where fruit 
trees have been planted make a very pleasing impression today. 

In other cities there was a development similar to that in Vienna, 
but naturally on a much smaller scale. The extent of the development 
depended largely on the greater or less needs of the population, and these 
in turn depended on the productiveness of the sunounding country, and 
also on local circumstances. 

(b) Brunn. — The municipal authorities of Bruun did much to 
encourage the movement in favour of market gardens (2), but since the 
supply of vegetables in the city was always relatively adequate there 
sere no results proportionate to their endeavours. Thus for example 
<M a deserted cemetery, 2.5454 hectares in extent, the municipality laid 
oat 74 gardens, fenced and with water laid on in such a way that to every 
tour gardens there was a standpipe. It is worth mention that the greater 
number of the cemetery trees were preserved and that there was in the 
scheme some consideration for the beauty of. the countryside. 

Another site was put into order on a rubbish dump, all the work 
of laying it out being undertaken by the town gardeners ; 86 allotments 
"■ere here made out of an area of 2.2618 hectares, and these were for tha 

(1) .^11 interesting scheme was proiected in 1915 by lu'ofessor Baud, designed to make 
ifse of the heat contained in the condeusation water of the large electric works of the city of 

producing ijo,oo' hoise power, by making the water flow through a system of pipes 
th- the market gardens, so as to bring the plants on, espadally in Uie odder seasons. But 
on account of the expeose involved, it was not possible to carry it out even on an CTperi- 
'“wital scale. 

(2) Kronteld; Zur GcschicbU der Schrebergarteu, in fhiermchhfhe Gartenzei^ur.^, 

^0. 4, 191.-. 
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most part given to town workmen (i). Single fields and plots oflajj 
were also granted to workmens’ associations which distributed then, 
amongst their own members. For the most' part no rent was payable 
for the first years of holding, as a counterbalance to the labour necessan- 
for bringing it under cultivation. 

In a sense the school vegetable gardens are instances of the same 
movement. These were instituted at the primary schools by the public 
authority for the first time in IQ17, and after the war they made great 
progress and were of immense educational value to the scholars. 

The committees in charge of the bread tickets (the coupons that is 
to say, that came from the authority controlling the bread rations) issued 
tickets for the purchase of fodder at low rates, bran, maize, barley, of. 
fals, etc. to owners of small live stock. The issue took place at the 
municipal slaughter-house. 

The applications for small gardens were, however, relatively verv 
few. Indeed some of the plots offered by certain philanthropic business 
men, for example by the proprietor of the Low-Beer Spinning Mills, 
were not taken up at aU, although they were to be handed over ready 
manured and ploughed. 

(c) Graz. — In Graz, with 159,000 inhabitants in 1916, Heim^drtm 
were, according to a pamphlet by Professor Pfeiffer, instituted in 1907, 
thus forming the basis of a very excellent movement in the diredicn 
of small market gardens. Persons belonging to every profession, pai- 
ticularly, as happens everywhere, workmen and members of the mid- 
dle classes, cultivated large areas subdivided into lots of TOO to 200 square 
metres, put at their disposal by the municipality, the State, ecclesias- 
tical bodies, and also by business men and private landed proprietors. 
The area of the small market gardens was : 


Before the war 

20,500 square metres. 

In 1917 

357.710 

)) 

In 1919 

813,449 

)) 

In 1922 

1,054,765 

1> 

The number of lots laid out 

in vegetables was : 


Before the war 

75 


In 1917 

2,833 


In 1919 

6,993 


In 1921 

7,135 



Land for making market gardens was given as follows : 

The State 39, 000 square metres 

The municipality of Graz 446,563 » 

Churches, convents, etc 47,383 ", 

Manufacturers, etc 185,730 • 

Private landowners 325,222 » 

(I) These data and those TelatiDg to other towns were obtained by means of a question- 
naire prepared for the purpose by the present writer. 
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Deserted plots of land, building laud, etc. supplied 10,838 square 

Other towns. — Innsbruck, which in 1916 had a population of 
Jo 000 in round numbers, reckons a market garden area of about 
040,000 square metres which in the years from 1917 to 1919 was distrib- 
„ted in lots of ftom 200 to 400 square metres, and later, as the number 
of small cultivators kept increasing, in lots of only loo to 200 square 
metres. .... 

Wiener Neustadt, with about 35,000 mhabitants, has 150,000 square 
metres of market gardens, of which one third has been given by two 
large business firms and two thirds by the municipality. This extreme 
development of small cultivation has had a particularly favourable in- 
duence on the market, the more noteworthy as the surrounding country 
is not productive. 

In Liesing, with 8,800 inhabitants, there are about 100,000 square 
metres utilized by small cultivators, in Krems with 130,000 inhabitants 
also about 100,000 square metres, in St. Pollen with 26,000 inhabitants, 
nearly 380,000 square metres. , 

The municipal authorities one and all report that the people are far 
from having as much land as they want, and they are continually tak- 
ing up fresh spaces. All remark the valuable effect on the town provi- 
sioning, which it greatly facilitates ; they state that the style of living 
of the workers has noticeably improved ; they draw attention to the 
beneficial effects on family life and also to the increased income of those 
concerned who, in addition to their tegular occupation, are engaging in 
an activity of great economic value. They further state that the small 
Cttltivatois everywhere give up going to the public houses ; they are 
often induced to attend lectures, courses, etc., of an instructive kind ; they 
read technical jonmals and even make experiments in crops and new 
plants. 

It should be mentioned that, especially among the Vienna Schre- 
hergartner, attempts to grow medicinal plants and to sell them in common 
are spreading, naturally with the encouragement of public bodies. Among 
the small cultivators of Upper Austria the tendency is often observed 
to try the Chinese methods for growing grain and to introduce them on 
a larger scale. 

§ 3. Small market gardens outside the towns. 

In the coimtry the passing of the landless labourer into the class 
of those who grow their own food in part at least has come about for 
the most part in a very simple way : he has rented a piece of land from 
a farmer who, from drcianstances arising out of the war, is not in a ^s- 
ition to cultivate the whole of his land. In many cases the local author- 
ity found itself in the fortunate position of being able to let a iAige e^ 
tent of plots of land to landless labourers : in other cases this could be 
done by a factory which in previous years had acquired land in view 
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oi a future extension. It often happened that buildiugs near water, 
falls taking the place of former mills possessed large stretches of land 
which up to now had been let to some peasant. 

Plots of land could thus be had quite easily, in contrast to what 
happened with the Schrebefgirten, since the local authorities knew that 
by far the best way to satisfy the u^nt demands of half -starved labourers 
was to give them land, and because they could in that way prove to the 
Government, who looked askance at uncultivated land (i), that every- 
thing possible was being done to utilize the soil to the full. 

Matters were greatly helped by the fact that hands employed in 
the ordinary rural businesses, and often their wives too, belonged to 
peasant families and by long residence in the country were in dose touch 
with agriculture, so that they were in a position to manage the lauds 
leased to them with skill and success ; besides their houses are gen- 
erally dose to the fields, and often have fittings rendering the manage- 
ment of a small farm an easy matter. The country workman’s plot is 
just like that of the peasant, while the town worker’s plot is more like 
that of the professional gardener. 

Small vegetable plots of from 2,500 to 6,000 square metres sprang 
up in nearly all rural parishes, espedally where the surrounding country 
was not productive and where the eoonomic conditions for such undertak- 
ings existed. No statistical returns were made of the number or extent 
of the plots so leased, except in the case of those granted by the Ministry 
of Railways to its employees. We shall go more fully into the question 
of these later on. 

It should be said that along with the taking up of these plots there 
went the breeding of small animals, espedally goats, rabbits and fowls, 
often pigs also (2). Spedal provisions in respect of these were rarely 
made, being unnecessary, as there was always a supply of breeding an- 
imals in the neighbouring peasants’ plots, available also for the small 
holders. These as a rule profited by the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment in the interests of agriculture proper, for example by the seed 
supplies. 

Unfortunately there was during the war no legislative provision se- 
curing the continuous and regular use of these plots, under the form 
of a proper letting ^reement ; thus the tenant was often very uncer- 
tain of^the terms and the duration of the contractual relation, and for 
that reason neglected to make improvements or to manure properly. 
But the impossibility of utilizing the land in any other way had the 
effect of stabilizing the relationship. The rights on either side were 
defined, on the whole on the lines of not allowing a repudiation of the 

(1) By a Decree of the Mlnisfry of Apiculture of 15 February 19IS published in the 
Keicksgisehblaii, No. 38, every landowner was obliged to cultiTate all the land belonging th 
him. If this was impossible, the local autholity was to take steps to do so. 

(2) According to Wirtssckaftsstatistische Matmakn fiber Deutsche-Oesterreich (Vienna 
1919), there were in Tajwer Anstiia in December tgio 94,500 goats and in October igrS, 
142,000 goats : this latter number must now be greatly increased. 
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contract, by the Regulation for the Protection of Small Tenants {Pach- 
lirxktUzverorinung) of i8 December 1919 (i), reinforced by that of 18 
July 1921 ( 2 )-. 

In conclusion, it may be said of this type of small vegetable garden 
that it represents an intensive cultivation of the soil over a very consid- 
erable area, and tfjat it materially assisted to maintain the level of the 
food supply, and to preserve the peace of mind of the labourers concern- 
ed, in chfficnlt circumstances. It is worth remark that the workmen 
proved for themselves the needs and difficulties of agriculture, a fact 
which contributed not a little to the maintenance of the understanding 
between producers and consumers. 

§ 4. Utilization op lands by employees of the state railways. 

Among the employers of labour who, as has already been said, gave 
commendable encouragement of all kinds to the organization of market 
gardens, special mention must be made of the Ministry of Railways and 
all the railway authorities, who apply themselves systematically and 
with success to make life more endurable lor their workmen and employees 
through the medium of kitchen gardens. In some measure, more fav- 
ourable conditions exist for the utilization of the land by railway em- 
ployees than by other groups of industrial workers. In time of peace, 
a number of railway men, especially watchers of the line, had carried 
on agriculture on small allotments near the railway, and had pastured 
their cattle on grass from the railway banks. Provisions and circulars 
of the Ministry of Railways urged on other railway men the possibility 
of learning to bring under cultivation further plots belonging to the 
railways, u-sed only in part or temporarily as dumping grounds, or which 
had been bought in view of future extensions. Near the branch lines, 
there were small places available and capable of being utilized for farm- 
ing. During the war the agricultural activities of the railway men was 
much curtailed by exceptional demands for compulsory- overtime ^ork. 

Of importance were the instructions of the Minister of Railways, 
Forster, laying down that' all plots of land within the administrative 
area in any way available were to be devoted to the creation of 
railway market gardens (3). On the whole the railway administration 
did not interfere in the guise of an employer or producer, but only by 
way of encouragement to the eiforts of individual employees. Thus 
when there was no land of their own available, lands belonging to out- 
siders were leased on long term agreements. The first ploughing of 
soil previously untilled was provided for, as well as the laying on of water 
and making of fences, and manures were brought from the stations 
tor disinfection of the trucks. 

(r) Published in the Siaaisgeselzblett, No. 5S9. 

(2) Published in the B«ndesges€U'-Mi, No. 398. 

( 3 ) Helmek : Die Klernguitenbewegong des feteireidiisdien Staatseiscnbalmvenralt- 
Mg im Kiiege, in the fourth part of the OsUrreichischc Girletiieininf, 1918. 
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At the beginning of the war 1,500 hectares in round numbers vperc 
cultivated by about 20,000 men in all Austria (excluding Galicia aid 
Bukowina). From 1915 to 1917 about 513 hectares of fresh laud was 
brought under cultivation and 60 hectares were taken on lease, so that 
another 18,000 railway men received market gardens of from r8o to 
250 square metres in extent. From one to two Heller the square nre- 
tre was paid in rent, while for lands not belonging to the railways five 
Hdler was paid. Many railway men have of course rented land on theii 
own account directly from third parties. 

With the aim of promoting tte growing of vegetables, special meas- 
ures were taken, on similar hues to those followed by a large numbe: 
of the local authorities, especially in procuring seeds and seedlings. 
a pattern and example, there was the model vegetable garden, of nearly 
3,000 square metres in extent, created at Feitmeritz by Herr Hromatka 
un engineer, in which special attention was paid to bush fruits. Similar 
plans were made or attempted by other railway directorates. 

To reward the efforts of individual small cultivators, to spur on 
others and to give a valuable demonstration to all, an exhibition was 
■ held of the produce of the Vienna small cultivators belonging to the 
railways, with very satisfactory results. 

It should be mentioned that the movement for market gardens spread 
after the war among the railway men of the new Austria, and its grow- 
ing success found its best proof in the exhibition held at Linz in Septemb- 
ber 1921 (i). 

Along with the market gardening the railwaymen naturally carried 
on the breeding of small stock, and in this respect also they could benefit 
by the encouragement given by the railway directorates. Especially 
noteworthy are the attempts to transform into fish-ponds the ditches 
running the length of the railway banks, made by excavations, etc. These 
could not be used for agriculture on account of the frequent or regularly 
occurring floods. The Linz railway directorate put into order seven ponds 
for cprp and four for trout 

Beekeeping was systematicallyencouraged, and pig-breeding by means 
of the setting up of service stations whence boars were obtained, 

Many railwaymen possessed milk producing animals, often ccws 
but usually goats : here and there sheep too where there was pasture 
ground in the woods and in the cuttings. 

5, Farms attached to industriai, undertakings. 

While the small cultivators directly take up the plots and bear the 
whole risk of their activity, the IndustriegiUer (farms attached to in- 
dustrial undertakings) must be considered as the schemes of employers, 

(i) Die Kcbiswirtschaft dbr OsxERREicHiscHEif Einsenbahnen AUF dee AL' 5 - 
SXELLVNG m Emz VOM 3. BIS zim 5. September 1921. Tanz, 1921, (The publicatioE a!w 
served as a catalogue of the exhibition). 
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yho are aiming at producing food stuffs on a large scale ^o as to put 
them at the disposal of their workmen and employees. 

Attempts have been made in different places, without much real 
success, to draw away workers from industry to farm-work, at least 
iteniporarilyi, partly in consideration of the shortage of labour in agri- 
culture, partly from hygienic reasons (i). 

The lands farmed by the business ^rms are for the most part de- 
\'oted to the intensive production of milk, thus making impossible the 
attainment of a financial result, given the high cost of production and 
the low selling prices. In the second place the aim is the production 
of pulse, then of fodder for the small stock of those attached to the 
farm. Cultivation of cereals, fattening of hve stock and fruit growing 
took no important position. In fact as a rule products of this kind do 
not meet with the approval of the persons who are in charge of the dis- 
tribution of the produce of these farm undertakings, seeing that the 
sharing out of quantities usually very sma'l among a large number of 
claimants presents serious difficulties. 

Out of the large number of the IndustriegiUer, we may mention the 
following, as they were created by funds from the State budget because 
intended for State employees: the Trautmannsdoif Farm, which is rented 
and managed by the Central Federation of Provision Warehouses for 
the Staff of the Austrian Transport Bodies {Zeniralverband der Lebens- 
miilelmgazine iw Bedienstek der oestemicltischen VerkchrsanstaUen) ; 
the Sussenbrunn Farm, where the Directors of the Vienna North-eastern 
Railway maintained 70 cattle ; the Sonnleiten Farm and the Goat Farm 
in Gross Ramming (Upper Austria), managed by the Linr Railway Dir- 
ectors ; the Government Offices' Farm at Fischamend, where 21 dairy 
cows are kept. 

Besides these there were during the war farms leased in order to 
supply provisions for hospitals, refugee camps, etc. ; these were managed 
by various Government officials. 

Many municipal authorities, too, bought farms, as for example 
that of Vienna, and similarly various business firms, such as the Daim- 
ler works at Wiener-Neustadt, the Bohler works at Sollenau, etc. 

But speaking generally, these Industriegiiter have never attained 
any striking economic importance, nor was it likely they should in view 
of their limited extent and the large number of persons sharing in the 
produce. Seeing that the workmen do not set much store by the pro- 
duce, and that meanwhile the farms lie idle, in the greater number of 
cases there is a tendency to give np these lands and to make them avail- 
able for market garden and home colonization schemes. The fact is 
worth noting that the city of Vienna, a little while after the end of the 
ifar, again let the lands bought during that time. 

(I) Keii,ek: BeurlaubangvonlndKitrieartidteni zur BesclfifUguog in Landwirtschaft- 
licliai Betrieben imter Witwilkung der soralen Veisichemngsanstaltcn. Ein Vorben- 
Bmgs- uad Volkshdlmittet gegeo NervoilirMiltheiteti. Leiprig, 1905 
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Owing to^the market garden movement, tfie working classes were 
enabled to maintain life at a' leyel at least*tolerable during tjie war, ai,,} 
to gain advantages which they will only be able to realize later on^ when 
all the- new gardens are cultivated, andsi^plied with fruit-trees ih- bearing 

The market gardens, which had spread chiefly in the territory of 
the present Republic of Austria, the part of former Austria which suSereij 
most, have continued their existence since the war, in fact "have expo- 
rienced a rapid development, a fact that is to be explained on the one 
hand by the continued shortage of food stuffs, on the other by the fact 
that now that the initial work of bringing the soil under cultivation is 
accomplished and the SchrebergMner have accumulated experience, 
the yields are increasingly satisfactory (i). 

It must be home in mind that the market gaidening has not only 
contributed in a remarkable degree to provide the gardeners with vege- 
tables of all sorts and so to reduce the demands on the produce ot pro- 
fessional and peasant vegetable growers, thus helping to keep prices 
low (a), but it is of the greatest importance to the cultivators from the 
point of view of health. Work in the market gardens — as has-been 
confirmed" by a wide enquiry made among all the principal local admin- 
istrations — has exercized a valuable influence on the moral and eco- 
nomic development of the people. 


(1) According to a report of tbe Town Council of February 1922, the yield obtained by 
the market gardeners of Vienna is estimated at 1,300 million Kronen, being an iodo:! of tbe 
great ecottomic importance ot the movement and of the good will of the people of Vienna wbo 
passed a large fractioD ot thdt spare time in market gardens creating new values aU the time. 

(2) The prices of vegetables are always lower in large centres with a wdl developed sys* 
tern of vegetable gardens, than in places dose by, with les? area devoted to small vegetable 
gardens and with a more productive surrounding country. 


Ai«fredo Ruogeri, gerenio responsabiU 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION DURING THE WAR 
by Dr. Hermann Kallbrtower. 

§ I, The agriculturai, co-operative societies before the war. 

When the war broke out in August 1914, there was in eiristence in 
Austria a far-reaching net-work of co-operative societies of all kinds which 
were on the way to successful development, thanks, among other causes, 
to the vigorous and varied efforts of the administrative departments of 
the State and of the separate provinces. 

According to the returns made by the Central Statistical Commission, 
on I January 1914 there were in existence 19,091 registered co-operative 
societies (i) distributed among the different regions as is shown in Table I. 
So as to compare the development of co-operation in the different regions 
with the number of inhabitants, and also the number of the agricultural 
co-operative societies with the agricultural population, we give (in column 3) 
the population at the time, and (in column 7) the number of persons who 
declared as their profession agriculture, sylviculture and kindred occup- 
ations (2). 

Of these co-operative societies 9,904 were on the basis of limited liab- 
3,408 of them being purely agricultural ; the others were on the basis 
of unlimited liability. Twenty one of the 99 co-operative federations 
were associations, but the majority were registered co-operative societies. 

Of the co-operative societies 34.7 per cent, were German, 28.2 per cent, 
were Czech,- 15.5 per cent, were Polish, 8.1 per cent. Ruthenian, 5 -l per 
cent. Slovak, 4.8 per cent. Italian, 2.5 per cent. Serb-croatian, and i.i 
per cent. Roumanian. 

(1) Oesterreichische Gemssenschaflspresse^ No. 255, of 9 .luly 1914. 

(2) OESTERREICH1SCHE3 STAJISTISCHES H.rNI>BUCH, VToina. 1918. Pages 5 and 12. 
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Table I. — Development of Co-operation, 
according to ike Plumber of Inhabitants and the Agricultural Population 


Regioos 

Co-oper- 

ative 

societies 

registaed 

Population 

at time 

Co-oper- 

^ve 

credit 

aodetks 

Rai&isen 

banks 

iacloded 

InU) 

other 

co-opecatlve 

'agricultural 

aodetles 

population feder. 

Rtiona 

■ 

1 

3 

4 

5 

S 

; 

6 

Vienna 

352 


144 


5 


12 

Lower Austria (ex- 


3.531.814 




635,086 


eluding Vienna) 

1,256 


652 

557 

485 


— 

Upper Austria . . 

432 

833,006 

285 

260 

77 

399,791 

i 

Salzburg 

103 

214.737 

64 

57 

'3 

85.993, 

I 

Styria 

856 

1,444.157 

551 

431 

181 

767,609 

7 

Carinthia .... 

292 

396,200 

219 

180 

43 

202,288 

2 

Cemiola 

444 

525.995 

227 

189 

177 

326,035 

4 

Trieste 

104 

229,510 

34 

4 

11 

9,313 


Gdrz 

233 

260,721 

119 

104 

79 

154,916 

3 

I stria 

249 

403,566 

132 

113 

76 

247,240 

2 

Tyrol 

i,ii6 

946,613 

502 

476 

490 

5'3,59i 

7 

Vorailberg .... 

209 

145.40? 

83 

78 

8’ 

46.018 

2 

Bohemia .... 

5.005 

6,769,548 

3.307 

2,386 

575 

2,186,043 

9 

Moravia 

2.424 

2,622,271 

1.379 

869 

446 

1,082,381 

7 

Silesia 

631 

756,949 

393 

320 

63 

220,865 

4 

Galicia 

4,»3 i 

8,025,675 

3.303 

1,494 

576 

5,863,044 

23 

Bukovina .... 

75. 

800,098 j 581 

472 

85 

569,238 

8 

’Dalmatia .... 

402 

645,6661 260 

2 I6 

■ 78 

533,256 

5 

' Total . . . 

19,091 

1 

28,571,934! •..»40 

8,406 

3.5” 

13,842,707 

99 


The following figures give an idea of the successive development of 
co-operation in Austria (i) : 

(i) For further details on Austrian ;y?riealtural w-operation, consult: St6rk : t)ber' 
blick fiber den Stand des landwirtschafUichen Genossenscbaftswesens in Osterreich. Vienoa. 

igio, — MlTIEILUNCEN AUS DER STATISTIK PER LAHDWIRTSCHAJTLICHEN GENOSSENSCHAFTEN 

IN OsTERREICH. 3 VOlumes:. Vienna, 1910-13. — JAHRESBERICHTB des ALLCEMEINliN Ver- 
BAXDES LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHER GENOSSENSCHAFTEN IN OsTERREICH. Vienna, I9IO Ct Sqq. 
— Oesterreichisch* landwirtschaftUche GenossenschaftsPresu, Vienna, 1904 ct sqq. — 
dOrfer : Der Entwurf ernes neuen Genossensdiaftsgesetzes uad die Entwicklimg des oster- 
reichischen Gcnossenschaftswesens. Vienna, 1913. — NeudOrfer ; Gfundlagen des Genossix- 
schaftswesens. Vienna 1921. — HattinGbebg; this OsterreichischeEntschuldungsprogranua, 
Vienna, 1910. — -FUrer : Das landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftswesen in Csterrdcb. Vienna, 
1912. _ Kerbler : Das landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftswesen in Oberosterreich. 
ig03_ — RICHTER : Das landwirtschaftliche Vereins- und Genossenschaftswesen, from; GE' 
SCHICHTE DER OSTERREICHISCHEN LAND- DWD FORSTWIRTSCHAFT. Vienna, 1902. — AGFAR* 
KOMPASS, JAHR- T 7 ND ADRESSBUCH DER OSTERR. LANDWIRTSCHAFT. Vienna, 1915 - ' 
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Number 


Yeam 

co*opetAtke 


societies 

1873 ...... 

169 

1880 

1.155 

1890 

1,898 

1900 

7.503 

1910 

16,469 

1914 

19,091 


The year' 1873 may be regarded as that which saw the beginning in 
Austria of co-operation regulated by law, organized on a uniform basis, 
and systematically promoted by the State. In that year the law on co- 
operative societies in Austria appeared (Gesetz vom J ahre 1873, liber die 
Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften in Oesteneich, Reichsgesetz- 
hkit. No. 70), which has not failed to have a beneficial effect on the 
movement. 


§ 2. The co-operative societies during the war. 

On the declaration of War, all subsidies were at once withdrawn 
from the co-operative societies. By the decree of 2 August 1914, the Min- 
istry of i^culture stated that it would be possible to grant subventions 
only in cases of extreme urgency, and that co-operative societies must 
take measures to maintain themselves out ot their own funds. Those of 
the managing staff who were liable for military service were called up, 
without any regard to the possibility of replacing them (l). The courses 
conducted before the War for the training of employees for co-operative 
societies (2) were 110 longer held all the projects (3) in the interest of the 
development of co-operation were abandoned, It happened besides that 
the general conditions became less and less favourable to the growth of 
co-operative organizations, and that there came to be a shortage of all 
the articles to which the activity of co-operative societies could be applied. 
Thus the requisitioning of cereals deprived the co-operative warehouses of 
the chance of operating, while the demand for large consignments of caltie 
to be delivered to the militarv authorities similarly affected the co-operative 
societies for the sale of live stock (4). The enemy invasions in Galicia, in 
Bukovina and in Gbrz were prejudicial to the co-operative organizations 

(I) From the hegmning of the War only persons engaged in the business of supplying 

cereals to the anny were esenjpted from niUitary service. 

(3) The last course was held from 15 January to 30 April 1914 : it »as altenfled by 37 

persons. ' , . 

(qXhethirdco-operativecongress which was to have been held at iXague from 12 to 

14 September 1914 Was hastily postponed after the outbreak of war, 

(4) See : Kau-brotiver : Measures adopted by the .Austrian Government for the I^cour- 
agement of Agriculture during the War (1914 to 1918), in the Mermtional Remew of Agr.™!- 

Economics, Nos. ii and 12, iy2i. 
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of those regions ; the war in the Adriatic rendered co-operative fishino 
practically impossible, an enterprise that had attained success by means 
of remarkable efforts. Some forms of co-operation nevertheless undoubt- 
edly reaped advantage from the war, as for example the co-operative sale 
of resin which was able to take advantage with immense profit of the cir- 
cumstances arising in war-time. 

Co-operative societies for potato-drying sprang up for the first time: 
but they had only a brief prosperity and the shortage of fuel prevented 
their development. Except for this kind of society, the Government took 
no steps during the War to promote co-operation directly. In co-operative 
circles resentment was often felt at the influence of indirect measures, 
which by no means always led to the results hoped for. 

The Central Statistical Commission registered on i January igig 
(the date on which the last statistics of Austrian co-operation were taken), 
19,650 co-operative societies, that is to say 595 more than on i Januarv' 
1914 ; but this result depends on the fact that new societies have been 
added, while no substruction has been made from the total of the many 
societies of whose dissolution no information has been received (i). It is 
symptomatic of the state of affairs that the publication of the periodical 
Oesierreichische laniwirtschajlUche Genossenschaftspresse was suspended 
gt the end of 1917, and that the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies {Verband der landwirtschajllichen Genossenschaften) 
went into liquidation immediately after the fall of the Empire. 

We will now pass on to the examination of the working of the differ- 
ent forms of agricultural co-operation during the War. 

§ 3 . The co-operative credit societies. 

The most numerous and most important co-operative societies in 
Austria have always been the credit societies, organized almost exclusively 
on the Raffeisen system, and of great value as banks for the granting of 
credit for working expenses on short term and as savings banks for small 
deposits. They were protected against the danger of excessive demands 
for repayment by the moratorium issued immediately after the outbreak 
of war, for the express purpose of preventing hurried withdrawals from 
credit institutions. It is true that on the other hand the moratorium and 
the resulting irhpossibility of making free use of credits properly belonging 
to one, greatly shook the faith in the banks on the part of wide sections of 
the rural classes. 

The desire to be able to make free use of one’s own substance often 
weakened the sense for saving, and led to large hoards which in their 
turn brought about a noticeable lack of ready money. 

The Ordinance of 31 July 1914. contained in the Reichsgesetzblati, 
No. 193, directed a fortnight’s postponement in the payment of all 
private debts, except those of an amount le.ss than 200 kronen, and those 
connected with payment of wages, rents, etc. 

(i) See : Oesterreichisches statistisches Hajtpbctch. Vienua, 1918, p. 152. 
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At the saipe time the Minister of Agriculture published a proclamation 
to the nation/intended to reassure savings bank depositors as to the safety 
of their deposits, and to put a check on large and unnecessary withdrawals. 
By the Ordinance of 14 August 1914, contained in the ReichsgesetzhtaU, 
No. 216. the moratorium was prolonged till 30 September 1914, but the 
amount of the withdrawals allowed was graded according to the character 
of the credit institutions. From the Rafieisen banks only sums up to 
50 kronen could be withdrawn, from banks with limited liability up to 
three per cent, of the credits with a maximum of 400 kronen, and from 
other institutions up to 2 per cent, of the credits with a maximum of 
200 kronen. 

The third ordinance on the moratorium reproduced in the Reichsgs- 
setzblatt, No. 261, prolonged the limit for the repayments up to 30 Nov- 
ember 1914 : and the fourth dated 25 November 1914 contained in the 
Reichsgesetzhlatt, No. 321, up to 31 January 1915. 

The Gemssenschaftspresse of 15 October 1914, No. 272, justly remarks 
in an article summarizing the co-operative situation, that there were no 
signs of panic in the Raffeisen banks, that the sums withdrawn were 
w ithin normal limits, and that especially in regions where good profits were 
realized by the sale of cereals, large deposits on the contrary were being 
made and debts repaid. 

By the Ordinance of 25 January 1915, contained in the Reichsgeseiz- 
hktl, No. 18, the limits for the payment of debts in Austria (excluding Ga- 
licia and Bukovina, where special provisions were issued on account of 
the circunustances of the War) were still further prolonged, that is to say to 
the months of February 1915 or May according to the original date of expiry. 
Credits becoming due from November 1914 to January 1915, on the basis 
of the sixth ordinance on the moratorium dated 25 May 1915 [Reichsge- 
setzblatt, No. 138), were made payable from June to August igifi' By tWs 
ordinance the normal situation was restored in the western States of Aus- 
tria, not directly affected by the War. This came about after the issue of 
a number of other ordinances on the subject: ordinances however of 
minor importance and dealing only with details. The right of granting 
a prolongation up to 31 December 1915 in cases deserving of special con- 
sideration was left to the tribunals (l). In the territories of Galicia 
and of Bukovina, for the most part seriously affected by the war,^ the 
moratorium was again prolonged for 1916 by an ordinance of 22 December 
1915 {Rdchsgesetzblatt, No. 385), and for the first six months of 19171 
in certain cases deserving special consideration for the whole of 19^71 
by the ordinance of 28 December 1916 {Reichsgeseizhlatt, No. 422). 

Since there was a danger that from the continuance of the morato- 
rium, and the stoppage of deposits, the credit organizations would not 
be in a position to meet even the reduced applications for money on the 
part of their members, the Government took care that the needs of the ra- 
uperative societies should he met by means of large discounts and credits 

(I) Ordinance of 22 December 1916, in ReichsgcsHibMt, No. 384. 
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on the pledge given by the post-office savings banks and the Bank of 
Austria-Hungary. 

In order to make it possible to fntnish credit to firms that found them- 
selves in difficulties owing to lack of ready money, the War Loan Bank 
{Kriegsdarlehenskasse) was opened in Vienna by the Ordinance of 19 Sep- 
tember 1914 (Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 248). Representatives of agricultural 
co-operation took part in its administration. They did their best to pro- 
cure credit for these organizations in so far as it was necessary. Although 
the bank which dominates Austrian finance, the Bank of Anstria-Him- 
gary , Vienna, had on 3 August 1914 raised the discount rate to 8 per cent, 
and the rate on loans of other kinds to 9 per cent., and although this was 
naturally not without effect on the Raiffeisen banks, the progress of these 
banks in the first year of the War was not unfavourable. On the other ham! 
the profits on the sales of the different agricultural products put the members 
in a position to make deposits more freely and to repay debts. In these 
circumstances it was also to be expected that the discontinuance of the 
moratorium in August 1915 would be without prejudicial effects. The pros- 
perity of the co-operative societies was evidenced also by the large 
subscriptions to the war loans, made by members through the societies. 
According to a communication from the General Federation that appear- 
ed in the Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschajtspresse there 
were subscribed through the medium of the co-operative societies : 


31,183,303 kronen in the 
49,713,089 » » 

100,585,207 » » 

154,929,326 » » 


first war loan 
second » 

third » 

fourth » 


These by no means negligible subscriptions would never have come 
about if the Government had not issued special provisions on the matter. 
Thus, for example it was provided that loans and mortgages might be taker 
up without payment of tax if the sum thus obtained shordd be invested in 
war loan (Ordinance of 15 April igi6, Reichsgeselzblatl, No. roi). Steps 
were also taken to encourage the creation of co-operative societies and as- 
sociations formed for the purpose of collective subscriptions to the war loans. 

The circumstances of the credit organizations improved still more in 
the last years of the War, so that special provisions for their encouragement 
were not necessary, and the Report on the regulations issued by the Gor - 
emment on the occasion of the war {Denkschrijt fiber die von der Regiermi 
aus Anlass des Krieges getroffenen Massnahmen) could confine itself to stat- 
ing briefly “ that the situation has developed in a satisfactory way, so 
that the credit organizations have been able to furnish considerable sums 
in subscription to the fifth and sixth war loan (i). " 

These subscriptions often came to such large sums that the co- 
operative societies found themselves without ready money, which created 
difficulties from time to time. 


(i) Volume 14, page r6, July 1916 to June 1917. Vicuna, 1917. 
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with regard to the development of the co-operative societies during the 
Wat, very instructive figures have been recently published in an ejrtremely 
clear form by the Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societies in Bohetma {Zentraherband iler deutschen landwirtschaft- 
licb&n Genossenschaft&n in Bdkm&n) for its own area (i), whereas the publi- 
cations of the majority of the federations are either very incomplete 
or only handled with much difficulty, and several federations have suspen- 
ded publication. 

The number of the affiliated societies in this Federation increased 
during the War from eight to 694. The number of the members increased 
from 82,410 to 85,209. The total business done was 


I7I 

niilllions of kronen in 1913 

170 

)) 

» 1914 

261 


» 1915 

331 


» 1916 

424 


» 1917 

501 

>* 

» 1918 

500 


y 1919 


The savings deposits amounted to 

151 millions of kronen at the end of 1916 
202 » » 1917 

252 I) » 1918 

boans were made from the banks to members for 


22 

millions of kronen in 1913 

17 

H 

» 1914 

10 

» 

» 1915 

21 

)) 

• » 1919 


The co-operative societies deposited with the Central Federation ; 


14,673,758 kronen 

in 1913 

13.357.878 ” 

» 1914 

39.034.004 ” 

» 1915 

56,605,179 » 

1) 1916 

79,368,322 » 

» 1917 

127,467,256 » 

1 1918 


(i) WEDliS (Dr.) ; Festsclirift des ZentialverbandK der- deutschen landwirtschaltUchen 
■Genossenschaften Bohmens uulSsslicli der rs-iahrigen Bestandesfeier : 1896 bis 1921. Prague 
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Loans were made from the Central Federation to the co-operative 
societies to the amount of : 


11,265,113 kronen in 1913 
9.449,307 » » 1914 

10,679,438 » » 1915 

11,653,^4 » » 1916 

6,615,411 » » 1917 

4,262,940 » )) 1918 

The decrease in the loans and the slow increase in the deposits in re- 
lation to the depreciation of the krone, are evidence of a temporary weak- 
ening of the interest in the co-operative societies. Nor can it be de- 
nied that these are always becoming burdened with heavier general ex- 
penses, without a corresponding increase in the development of business, 
But given the enormous rise of the prices of all kinds of necessaries, it was 
not possible in the long run to keep the expenses of rents, management, 
remuneration of book-keeping staff, preminms for insurance against theft, 
at the same level as before. The burden of taxation also continued to 
increase. 

Finally attention may be called to the Decree of the Minister of 
Finance, No, 26,996 of 1914, which provides that in view of the reduced 
numbers of auditors owing to the call to the colours, there might be an 
exceptional suspension of the obligation, as prescribed by law (i), for the 
biennial revision of the accounts of all co-operative societies. 

The Ordinance of 9 August 1915 published in the ReichsgesetzilaU, 
No. 234, about the sale of forest and agricultural holdings, issued after 
long preliminary investigations (2) , gives to the Raiffeisen banks and to the 
commimes the right of precedence in the purchase of lands put up for sale 
and grants special powers subsequently widened by later regulations sup- 
plementing the ordinance. In actual fact, these measures have been suc- 
cessful in preventing the absorption of peasant holdings, and the acquisi- 
tion of laud by outsiders, more especially by speculators and war profiteers. 

§ 4. CO-OFERATIVE WAREHOUSING SOCIETIES. 

If we have just found that the economic importance of the Raiffeisen 
banks has diminished during the war from adverse circumstances, we 
can affirm exactly the opposite of the co-operative warehousing societies. 
These have increased in number and everywhere done a highly valuable 
work. 

(1} On the basis of § i of theEawof 10 June 1903, published in the A«cAsg«etr 6 fofi,No.i 38 . 

(2I See the scheme of the Anstiian Council of Agriculture {Oesterreichischer Lmdmrl' 
schaftsrat) oi'i^oS, pxibiish^m the Oesterreuhtsche Gettosstnschaftspresse, No. 109 of 3 
190B ; Storr ; Massnahmen zur Hehampfungder Guterschiachterei, Vienna; Kaixbrunnsr : 
The Absorption of Peasant Holdings and legislative EBorts to Counteract it, in fafrres* 
tionalReviev of Agricultural Economics, No. 4, igzc. 
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In time of peace they took an active part in the supplies f or the Commis- 
ariat of the army, a connection much valued by the co-operative societies 
j so far as the conditions of dehvery and the prices were always exactly 
jsed and rigorously observed (i). In some re^ons the co-operative socie- 
jes practically had the monopoly of supplying the military provision 
itores. It was thus natural that an attempt should be made to maintain 
here relations when war broke out. On 25 July 1914 the Minister of War 
ent a circular note to all the co-operative federations asking what grain 
hey had at their disposal and were in a position to supply regularly. By 
he Ordinance of 10 Angnst 1914, contained in the Reichsgeselzblatt. 
So. 191, the requisition of the stores actually in the warehouses was ordered 
iritli the object of preventing hoarding and the sale of cereals stored there 
it excessive prices. These requisitions had only scanty results ; the greater 
lait of the cereals were not yet threshed and much, especially in the colder 
regions, not even yet reaped. Hence, on 7 August 1914, the federations 
^ere instructed to buy breadstuff cereals and forage on the account of the 
fonimissariat, in whatever quantity they could, and to keep it ready for 
mmediate consignment. The delivery was not compulsory on the basis 
if the War Service law, but by free contract on prices fixed by the Ministry 
if War. These supplies came in large quantities. Thus the Federation of 
;o-operative Societies of Lower Austria furnished, up to the end of Septem- 
ber 1914, 1,575 truck loads of cereals ; the Czech Federation of Bohemia 
[,557 truck loads of oats, hay and straw and 1,467 of cereals ; the German 
iederation, 1,416 loads of cereals. The Czech Federation of Moravia con- 
iributcd 2,700 truck loads of cereals, that of Silesia 12 truck loads of oats, 
hat of Laibach 80 loads of hay, that of Bolzano 18 loads of hay and 28 
if straw. This business would have become much larger, and its begin- 
liirgs certainly gave promise of this in spite of adverse circumstances, if 
he prices offered by the Ministry of War had not remained lower than those 
iSeied by dealers, rrfiUers, or even by the military divisions buying on 
their own account. The consequence was that the members of the co-oper- 
rtive warehousing societies refused to continue to sell them their own pro- 
hice. The situation was further aggravated by a serious shortage of 
hags, by the slowneas of the process of payment, and by inadequate organ- 
ration of the delivery of cereals sold. 

The carrying out of the.se forced purchases was in the hands, as far as 
passible, of the co-operative warehousing societies, who were obliged, to 
htain cereals from non-members. As such operations are expressly for- 
bidden by the law on co-operative societies and the partial exemption from 
taxation which the co-operative warehousing societies enjoy extends only 

business with members, the taxes clearly had to be paid by the 
rOD -members. 

On 21 February 1915 the requisitioning of all cereals was ordered, ordi- 
nary trade was suspended, and the War Institute for the Cereal Trade 

(i) Every year theMimistryot War published insttuclions for the purchase of diSerent 
rrnds of provisions, minutely detailing the conditions of purchase. 
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(KriegsgetreideverkehrsansiaUj yias commissioned to collect, warehouse and 
grind all available stocks and to arrange for convenient distribution to 
the consumers. This Institute was created on the lines of the ordinance of 
27Februaryi9ij,reproducedinthei?«cAsgesefa6/a«,No.4i(i). The quant- 
ity of cereals to be delivered by each commime being laid down in accord- 
ance with the crop statistics, the collection was carried out by agents, 
co-operative warehousing societies were utilized in this capacity, and to an 
increasing extent, since their numbers were growing all the time (2), their 
storage arrangements were very practical, and the expansion of business 
did not present any difficulties. Although the commissions paid to the 
warehouses for the work they did were very small (less than those of private 
agents) and although the co-operative societies had now to pay taxes 
like all other commercial undertakings, the accession of this business muclr 
increased their activity, and they were consequently able to pay their 
debts and to increase their reserve funds. 

The quantities handled, although the yield per hectare of crops great- 
ly diminished during the War (3), were considerable, and were not confined 
only to cereals, but included also hay, straw, beans, potatoes, etc,, all pro- 
ducts then under State control. The co-operative warehousing societies 
of Bohemia alone supplied 


in rgij 19,800 loads of cereals 

)) 1916 25,000 » . 11 » 

» 1917 15,600 » It » 

» 1918 14,500 ” “ " 


If the part taken by the co-operative societies in the delivery of cereals 
was much disliked by their members', they nevertheless were all the more in 
request for the purpose of the purchase of materials of all kinds. A partic- 
ularly valuable impetus was given to the development of the co-operative 
warehousiug societies by the fact that the Government made special use 
of them tor the distribution of articles essential to agriculture and only 
available in very small quantities ; a use to which they were well adapted b) 
their arrangements for distribution and the convenient position of thcii 
warehouses. Thus in 1915 the General Austrian Society for Sale of Livo 
stock {Allgemeine oesterreichische Viehverwerlungsgesellschafi) distributed, 

(i) Die Kriegsgetreidevekkehrsakstalt. Ihh Aufbau uxd ihr Wirken. Bericht 
Vienna, 19I8 ; and Denkschkiei uber die von der Regierong aus Anlassdes KmeoE' 

GBTROFFENEN AlASSNAHMEN. 4 vohimes. Vienna, 191S-18. 

fi) In l4)wer Austria the number rose gradually from 21 before the War to 42: in 
German part of Bohemia from r4 to 36, In thfc latter, the number of members tloubW, 
rising to 12,000, that of the shares trebled, rising to 1,130.000 crowns, and the reserves iucreas 
ed by nine times, rising to 3,723,000 crowns, 

(3) According to the statistics published by the Minister of Agriculture the yield per hectare 
fell in I/rwer Austria from 16.9 quintals in 1913 to 8.4 quintals in 1918 for wheat, and froru liro 
to 8.4 quintals for rye. 
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w means of the co-operative warehouses large quantities' of brown sugar 
djiatuialized and consequently duty-free. Other cattle foods, such as 
tfewers grains, oil-cake, dried potato pulp, were equally put at the disposal 
of the Central Forage Office [FuUermittelzentrale) ( i) , which had to make the 
jKst possible (iit'tributiou of the various foods, through the medium of 
tie co-operative warehousing societies. In the same way were distributed 
tie very small quantities existing in Austria of sulphate of copper, of seeds, 
of coal, of benzine for use in agricultural machines. 

the following figures relate to the work accomplished in this respect by 
the German co-operative warehousing societies of Bohemia : 


. Tabbe II. — Articles distributed 
by the German Co-operative Warehousing Societies , of Bohemia. 


Years | 

Fertiliacrs 

Seeds 

; Coal i 

Fodder 

1913 

1 ■ 

■ 1.141 

^ 37 

' 1,322 

427 

1914 

1 3.575 

TO 

i,or 8 

406 

1915 

j 2 - 3*5 

75 

1,040 

343 

1016 

3-°74 

93 

64S 

1.043 

1917 

: 2.154 

6 

4.738 

75 

1918 

1 2,215 

i 

34 

' 57 

26 


The amount of the turn-over e.xpressed in terms of money value in- 
creased in correspondence with the quantity of goods handled and was also 
aSected by the rise in prices. 

For the co-operative societies above mentioned, there are the follow- 
ing figures : 


Veal Kronen 

1910 102,518,841 

I9H 120,103,626 

1912 I34079.59T 

1913 122,825,236 

■914 i3.';.5ii.247 

‘915 334.660,657 


Year Kronen 

iqi 6 412 , 947,199 

1917 453 . 103,838 

1918 709 . 3 . 56,217 

1919 ....... 637 , 889,088 

1920 808 , 232,461 


How valuable the work of the co-operative warehousing societies 
ft'as to agricnlture is shown by the fact constantly remarked that the yield 
the lands was practically always at a higher level in districts where there 
were co-operative warehousing societies. 

Mention should also he made of an institution which came into exist^ 
ence in German Moravia, of co-operative origin but apparently dissociated 

(1) Created by the ordinance of 14 Aii^t i'ii 5 (ReicksseseUblatt), Xo. 25S. 
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from the aims, of co-operative organizations. We refer to the successful 
formation of warehousing societies, constituted on the basis of the haw of 
6 March 1906 (Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 58) on limited liability companies, ft 
was proposed to place the Raiffeisen banks and the other co-opeiati\e 
societies that had no distributive machinery or warehouses available, in a 
position to distribute the different Government consignments, and to col, 
lect the quantities of cereals, hay, and straw of which delivery was ordered. 
They had to take steps to amass these quantities by direct methods, apan 
from trade means : this could not be done without warehouses and without 
machinery for Collecting. Guided by these considerations, and by a sense 
of the urgencj' of the matter, the Central Federation of the German Co- 
operative Societies of Moravia {ZetUralverband der deuisden Genossenschaji- 
en Mdhrens) , with the aid of the Government, drew up model rules and a 
draft scheme which a short time after were taken as the basis of their con- 
stitution by 14 societies. 

The need of the distribution of 35 loads of sulphate of ammonia as-signed 
by the Government to 600 conununes, the simplicity of the constitution 
— the decision of the board or of the Vigilance Committee of a co-opera- 
tive society or of the Council of the commune sufficed — the possibility of 
doing business on a large scale for non-members also, finally the effective 
propaganda of the speakers for Hilmer co-operation, brought it about 
that a large number of these societies were formed with a wide radius of 
action (i) . That a real need was thus met appears from the fact that tie 
capital invested in the 14 societies first constituted yielded an average ia- 
terest of 7.92 per cent., and that it was possible through their medium to 
supply articles required to 126 communes, that is to say to rather more 
than one fifth of the 600 communes of German Moravia. 

In the following years also this form of society originating from tie 
co-operative societies and constituted on co-operative principles has contin- 
ued to show excellent results, more especially by reason of the greater 
liberty of the managing bodies which also have the disposal of financial 
resources relatively much larger than usually happens with the ordinary 
co-operative societies in which for the most part a deficiency of capital 
makes itself felt, this being a consequence of the serious mistake generally 
made at the time of their constitution, in order to obtain members in large 
numbers. 


§ 5. The co-operative dairies. 

These co-operative societies, which before the war were very widdy 
spread through Austria and took a very important share in the provisioning 
of the cities, suflfered severely during the war. In fact, besides the diflicnl- 
ties of a general kind, such as want of trained stafi, of coal, of cans, etc,, 
two special circumstances combined to limit their working in a very marked 
degree. First of all the scarcity of milk, which in its turn depended on 
a variety of causes. The number of dairy cows diminished considerably, 

(i) The warehouse in Moravian Neustadt in its first year handled 39i2'jr qnintals of cereah 
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2S vphefi the butchers beasts properly so-called were all gone the niilch cows 
jjte also sacrificed on a large scale. Feed became scanty and of inferior 
joality : concentrated foods almost completely disappeared and hay had 
be delivered in large quantities to the military authorities. FinaUy 
:lie direct consumption on the part of the owner of cattle increased, since 
ji the shortage of flour and meat, they consumed their own produce 
j, a much larger measure than in time of peace. And undoubtedly a 
jiJerence was alw made by the less careful oversight of the cattle, and the 
jecreased manuring and cultivation of the meadows and pastures 

In bower Austria 345,964 cibws were registered in 1900 and in 1918 
inly 254.019 '"t** ^ decrease of 26,59 Per cent. (i). The average daily 
deld of a cow was reckoned before the War at five litres, and as early as 
15:7 at only 3-5 litres. Hilmer (2) comparing the milk suppUes of several 
j)-operative societies before the war and in 1916, arrived at the following 
results : 


(u) 1914 2,714,902 litres 

1916 2,098,902 » 

(M 1914 515.278 » 

1916 374.462 » 


The quantities of milk supplied in r9l6 were thus equal to 77 and 
jl and cent, of those supplied in 1914. 

For the same period the Graz Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies stated that the supplies had been reduced to 65 per cent, of the 
)ie-war supply. The Scharding Central Co-operative Society for the Sale 
if Butter (Upper Austria) reported that the supplies in the same period 
tad fallen to 42 per cent. 

The other ciraimstance from which the co-operative dairies had to 
luffer during the War was the result of the measures b\. which the Govern- 
luent, with the aim of keeping the cost of living low for the bulk of the po- 
pulation, introduced maximum prices. These far from covered the cost 
jf production and consequently on the one hand did away with all 
interest in production and on the other led to a clandestine trade where 
in order to obtain the goods higher prices were willingly paid. 

An Ordinance of i August 1914 (3), ctmtaining regulations for the supply 
to the nation of the first necessities of life, put obstacles in the way of prices 
leaching their natural level. On more rigorous lines was the Ordinance 
4 24 March 1917 (4) directed against the artificial heightening of prices. 

Since the co-operative societies could uot pay other than the maxi- 
niuni official prices, many members withdrew from the organizations and 

(j) WlRTSCHAFTSSTATlSTISCHE MATERIALIEN tjBER DeUTSCHOSTERREICH. Vienna, IQI9. 

(‘) Ofsteffeickischf UrndwirtscJuiltlicke GettOisenschaHspresse, No. 359* May ^9^7- 

(3) Reichsgesezblatt. No. iq 4 . 

(41 Rfichsgeestzblatt, No. 131 . 
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sold their produce to dealers and to consumers who took t^ goods straight 
from the farm. 

Particularly prejudicial to the co-operative societies was the ciican. 
stance that in fixing themaxinium prices not enough account was taken oi 
the quality of the produce, so that the work necessary to turn out good stnj 
was not adequately rewarded. Only towards the end of the War were the 
more highly finished products paid at an adequately higher rate. 

Although the co-operative societies sustained severe losses in conse- 
quence of these regulations, dictated as they were by the apparent interests 
of the consumers, they were nevertheless in the forefront in supplying the 
prescribed quantities of butter and milk to the receiving offices of the pro- 
visions required by the State, a fact which gave fresh proof of the import- 
auce of these organizations for town provisioning. According to Hilmer 
the districts in which co-operation was prevalent (e. g., those of Datschitj 
and of Moravian Budwitz) supplied from 115 to 120 per cent, of the 
prescribed quantities, while districts without co-operative societies onij 
yielded from 26 to 30 per cent. 

A factor unfavourable to the working of the co-operative dairies was 
the increase in the general expenses, doubly noticeable from the decrease 
in the amount of milk handled. The rate of the general expenses of the 
German co-operative dairies in 1914 was 1.62 Heller per litre of milt; 
and in 1919 10.62 Heller per litre (The quantity of milk handled fell ii 
the interval from 20,008 to 12,586 litres a day). 

The following measures Imve still to be mentioned : the Decree of 14 
AugustT9l4, which laid down the general lines for the maintenance of dm 
businesses during the war, named the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in Vienna as medium forthe sale of produce andspw- 
red the co-operative societies to increased efforts in return for the subsid- 
ies they had received in peace time ; the Deciee of the same Ministry' of 
16 August 1914, dealing with the obligation of military service of those pH- 
sons who had special agricultural abilities and were not replaceable by ordin- 
ary labourers ; the Decree of ii September 1914 by which the co-operative 
dairies were requested with the aim of making the provisioning of urban 
centres easier to get into touch with the latter with a view to the direct sup- 
ply of the consumers: the Ordinance of the Ministry of the Interior 
of’ 26 November 1915 (l) which set up a commission for the provision of 
artificial ice and contained regulations for the supply of artificial ice tn 
dairies and to despatching stations for rnilk. A passing mention may h 
made of the efforts of the Government to equip subsidiary supplies of a 
our capable of replacing persons attached to the freezing depots and ca 
ed to the colours (2). 

(1) ReichsgesetzbUUt, No. 345, 26 November 

( 2 ) Die FtjRSORGE dUs nieder6sierreichischen I^ANDESAUSSCHUSSES fCR uie KRIE<» 

VEiaETZIEN LAHlXVIRTSCHAFTLICHER BEKDFE. — BEEICffT DES I^ANI>E3KULTUEKA1E3 
MILCHWntlSCHAFTLICHE UNTERRICHISKVRSE FUR ERIEGSINVAI.IDE. ^ 

Pleasures taken during the Wax to Maintain the Supply of Agricultural labour, 

Uonal Review ot Agricultural Economics^ March-April 1922, p. 219. 
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§ 6. Co-operative societies for the sale of eggs. 

The co-operative societies for the sale of eggs had begun to develop 
l^fore the War m I<owhr Austria closely conjoined with the co-operative 
sodetie? for the salt of milk, and afterwards in Upper Austria (also in close 
connection with the societies for the sale of milk, federated into the Zentral- 
iuUerverkaufsgenossensckaft of Scharding), and lastlyin Galicia. They now 
found themselves in circumstances analogous to those exhibited by the 
co-operative dairies. In the first period of the War, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable work of the technical advisor on the breeding of poultry at the 
Ministry of i^riculture, George Wieninger, this form of co-operation con- 
tinued to develop successfully in Upper and Lower Austria while in Gali- 
cia it came to an end on account of the Russian invasion. 

The co-operative societies of Lower Austria which sold their produre 
at the branch depots of the Niedenstmeichische Molhrei, afongside^of 
the milk of the co-operative dairies, could even register an increase of sales 
in 1916, when 5,451,528 eggs were sold as against 1,815,276 in 1915. 

By the Ordinance of 20 February 1916, supplemented by that of 
20 May 1916 (l) the trade in eggs was centralized and put into the hands of 
the purchasing offices authorized by the Ministry of the Interior. Although 
the organization of these offices was repeatedly changed, and the agricul- 
turists had frequently taken up a position against the system, in the field 
of co-operation the situation as to the sale of eggs, as well as their produc- 
tion and general consumption, grew steadily worse, so that these societies 
gradually ceased to exist. 

The circumstance.s led to another interesting development of the pro- 
duction of eggs and poultry breeding in general, wliich received consider- 
able support from the action of the Ministry of Agriculture, and also from 
the Government measures in respect to small gardens. 

The success of this movement was remarkable, in spite of unfavour- 
able circumstances, the want of grain and other feeds and the inexperience 
of many of the amateur breeders. 

Up to August 1914 there were in working order in Austria only three 
large incubating stations (one in Lower Austria, one in Upper Austria and 
one in Bohemia) : after the War there were 33 in Lower Austria alone, their 
capacity varying from 3000 to 5000 eggs. Of- these 14 belonged to co-oper- 
ative societies, 8 to companies and li to private individuals. Those con- 
cerned all belong to various co-operative societies and associations, which 
laave all been brought into being by different Government offices. 

Mention should be made of the attempt made in Vienna in 1915 by a 
acumen’s association [Reichsorgattistdion der Huusfrau&n Oesterreichs) to 

up a co-operative poultry farm with the object of supplying eggs to 
aienihers. Joint management by women living at a distance from the farm 


U) Contained in Nos. 48 and 146 of tie Reichs^e^etdtbiU. 
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with a view to the utilization of kitchen Waste proved impracticable ajd 
the farm had to be turned into a co-operative undertaking on a smalle, 
scale carried on by persons more directly interested. 

§ 7. Co-operative societies foe the saee of uve stock. 

With the object of improving the meat supply, seriously endangered 
by the increased army consumption, by the losses occasioned by the War in 
Galicia and by the closing of Hungarian export trade into Austria (1) there 
were set up organizations for the sale of live stock. These were from the 
first conducted on co-operative lines, and most of them shortly afterwards 
transformed themselves into central associations. 

We may mention among others the Carinthian Society for the sale of 
live stock {Karnter Viehwertungsgesellschafl) of Klagenfurt, developed into a 
centre for the utilization of the flesh of animalsthat have had to be destroy- 
ed, instituted as early as 1910 by the Carinthian Federation of Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies (Karnler Veriand landwirtschajtlicher Gcnosm- 
schajten). This originally numbered 16 adherent organizations, anioug 
which were the prordnce of Carintbia, the co-operative federations, the but- 
chers’ associations, etc. This society which preserved its original co-ope- 
rative character was obliged by force of circumstances to engage in the 
trade in butchers’ beasts. Trade in draught animals was completely 
forbidden. 

In such circumstances and with the low level at which prices were arti- 
ficially maintained, a development of co-operative stock-breeding societie; 
was impossible- The cattle shows, in former times supplying an incentive 
to breeders, were less frequented and often had to be given up. The con- 
sequences of the relinquishment of all forms of encouragement and of pre- 
ferential measures were serious and lasting- 

§ 8- Miscellaneous co-operative societies. 

Potato-drying co-operative societies are a form of co-operation which as' 
stuned only very limited proportions before the War. The seven existing 
plants nearly all belonged in fact to private undertakings. 

(i) The quantity of live stock brought' into Vienna was 


34 'y, 3 H iiead 

in the second half year of 

1914 

211,859 » 

» first » » » 

1915 

142,682 » 

» second » » » 

1915 

102,643 " 

> first lap 

1916 


See also : Messner ; Die ViehproduktioD und die Fleischversorgung Oe?terrcich-rngaru‘- 
Munich, igi6. — Wirtschaptsoexwsrafhische Karten uni> Abhandlungen zur ^VlRT 
SCHAFTSKUmiE DER LANDER DER OSTERREICHTSCH-ONGARISCnEN MONAECIIIE, Part 6. Vienna. 

* 9 ^ 9 - 
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Witli tbfi object of reducing to a minimuni the waste unavoidable even 
if the better systems of preserving potatoes are adopted, the Government, 
following the example of Germany (2) gave considerable encouragement to 
potato drying by co-operative bodies, granting the drying apparatus and 
acce^isories at special prices. The business was often joined on to a co-oper- 
ative warehousing Society already in existence. At the end of 1916 there 
„ere M of these establishments in Austria, but as a matter of fact, from 
the constantly increasing shortage of coal, they could be only very partially 
utilized. 

The co-operative grazing societies, which had received much encour- 
agement before the War, continued working through it, notwithstanding 
adverse climatic conditions and the httle attention that could be given to 
the pastures : their continued existence was due to the great want of fodder, 
and the foresight of the Government, who in the majority of cases released 
from military service in the summer months persons whose occupation 
was the care of Uve stock. 

.Although no particular succe.ss came of it, an interesting scheme of the 
Federation of Agricultural Consortia at Friuli deserves mention. The aim 
in view was the finding of an occupation suitable for disabled agricultur- 
ists. An attempt was made (i), partly on co-operative lines and with 
ample encouragement from various public offices, to introduce silkworm 
breeding into the northern districts. An extensive propaganda was car- 
ried out, and efforts made to find a substitute for the mulberry leaf for 
feeding the caterpillars. The outcome of the attempts, partiailarly in 
Pohrlitz and at Nikolsberg in Southern Moravia, was not unfavourable, 
but no practical results were reahzed. 

The co-operative societies for the sale of flax could record a satisfactory 
development, even apart from special regulations in their favour on the part 
of the Goveniment, ‘and although the cost of its preparation had gone up 
considerably : the reason of this was the growing profits, a direct consequence 
of the stoppage of imports from other countries. Thus .the German co- 
operativc'societies of Bohenua showed an increase of sale profits of 138 to 
430 kronen, but also an increase in the cost of preparation of 15 to 20 kro- 
nen for every quintal of flax scutched. Of much importance were the efforts 
of the Government to obtain seed for the flax-cultivators, a necessary and 
difficult task : before the War as a matter of fact all the seed was imported 
each year from the Baltic provinces of Rassia. 

The progress of the co-operative sociaies for the preserving of vegetables 
was favourable, in consequence of the large orders of the army commiss- 
ariat and of the increase in the requirements of the civil population owing 
to the shortage of meat and flour. Among these societies there ranked 


( 1 ) Busscn : Die Troclmereigeiiossaischafteii, in Nachrichten des Verbandes ham&eran- 
ischcr Gemssmschaften. Part 5, page 34. Hannover, IQ17. 

fi) Oesterreichische landvirtschaftliche GcnossenschaHspmse, pages 6,173 and 6,200. 
1917. 
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first the Sauerkrautgenossenschaft of Modritz near Bnum, which in 
reached the maximnm production of 1,959,640 kilos of Sauerkraut (430,000 
kilos in round numbers were delivered to the army). 

On the other hand things went very badly with the business of the co- 
opercUive distilleries, and for the most part they had to dose down their 
works. Only those producing yeast could continue working while iking 
only sugar beet and spoiled potatoes. The utilization of cereals and sound 
potatoes was forbidden by the Ordinance of 27 October 1914. Of course 
the stills that went on working sufliered greatly from the iiortage in coal 
and malt. A satisfactory year’s balance sheet could only be shown by 
those distiUeiies that took to potato-drying and dried on the State account 
potatoes and sliced beetroot. Potatoes that were difficult to sell in time 
of peace, so that for that reason they found their way to the distillery, 
na.turally found a ready sale in time of war. 

Co-operative Hills sufliered from the State control of cereals, from the 
coal shortage and from the competition whether of the large mills which, 
could get plenty of orders from the Kriegsgetreiiegesellschijt or of the small 
milk which could easily eke out resources by accessory occupations of all 
sorts and by grinding quantities of cereals illegally kept back from the re- 
quisition. 

The co-operative threshing societies also suffered during the War, largely 
because they fixed too low a rate for the use of the machines. But the 
lack of fuel and of lubricants and the difficulty in procuring them, and fin- 
ally the decrease in the number of hours during which the machines were 
employed (i) a consequence of the diminution of the crops, all contributed 
to the failure of these bodies which in time of peace had barely succeeded 
in holding their own. A number of them were actually dissolved during 
the War. 

The co-operative societies for the supply of electricity exhibited favourable 
progress, though with little help from the Government, which bought up all 
the copper. They became necessary however to agriculture in the absence 
of petrol, candles or benzine. Their chief development was nevertheless 
after the War, when the restrictions of the Government control of metals 
became less. 

The co-operative society for the sale of resin at Piesting near Vienna also 
did wen. Before the War it had suffered from foreign competition, but on the 
incidence of war it acquired a kind of monopoly, whereby the raw products 
of the members could be sold on good terms and a very satisfactory pro- 
gress noted. 

The co-operative societies which had been set up before the war in 
the neighbourhood of the coast were unfortunately obliged in consequence 
of the War to give up work or at least greatly to restrict their activity. 

(1) The co-operative threshing societies of Bohemia registered 10,808 hours of employ- 
ment of the machines in 1914 and 8,060 in I9i9> 
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CANADA. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE AND THE SUPPLY OF FARM REQUISITES. 


A rich, but scattered, materia] erists for the study of agiicultuta] co>operation in Canada. Apart from 
few offirial reports it takes the form of articles in the AgricuUural Gautte of Canada and other 
[igricuitural periodicals. The following list of sources utilized in the compilation of this stud; 
is by no means complete, only the more important articles being indicated. 

OFFICIAI, SOURCES: 

unpublished report on “ Agricultural Or^uiiiation in Canada ” prepared some years ago 
for the International Institute of Agriculture, by Mr. T. K. Doherty, Canadian Com- 
missionei of the International Institute ot Agriculture. 

. 4 cts of Provincial Legislatures mentioned in the text. 

Report of tee Minister of Agriculture rob thf. Dominion of Canada for the year 
ENDING March 31, 1921. Ottawa, 1921. 

Do>aNlON BURE.AU OP STATISTICS: DAIRY FACTORIES, 1920. Ottawa, 1921. 

.ANNUAL Reports of the Secretary for Agriculture, Nova Scotia, for the years 

1917 to 1921. Halifax, 1918 to 1922. 

.Annual Reports of the Department of AcRiaTLTURE of the Province op New Brun* 
swiCK for the years ended 31st October, 1919, 1920, 1921. P'rederictou, 1920, 1921, 1922. 
A'ear Book, Province of Prince Edward Island, 1916. Charlottetown, 1917. 

REPORT OF THE Mn LSTER OF AGRICULTURE OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, I919. QuCbeC. 

Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1919. Quebec, 1919. 

-Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture and Immigration of the Pro- 
vince OF Manitoba for the fiscal years ending November 20th, 1917 to 1920. Winnipeg, 

1918 to 1921. 

Annual Reports of the Dairy Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture of 
THE Province of Saskatchewan 1912 to 1920. Regina, 1913 to 1920. 

Government of the Province of Saskatchewan. Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports op the Co-operative Organization Branch, 1914, 1915*16, 19 i 6 *i 7 > 1917-18, 
1918-19. Regina, 1915 to 1920. 

Ontario I^partment of Agriculture: Sixteenth Annual Report of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, 1920. Toronto, 1921. 
m Agricultural GaxetU of Cartada, Ottawa, notably the following artides : 

Co-operation. — Vol. I, No. 5. May 1914. 

Doherty (T. K.), LL. B. : Co-operative Legislation in Canada. — Vol. 1 , No. 5. 
May 1914. 

HARcouRT(Geo.), B. S. A. : Alberta : Successful Co-operation. - Vol. I, No. 9. Septem- 
ber r9r4. 

Co-operative Wool Marketing. — VoL Tl, No. 9. September 1915. 
Saskatchewan: Co-operative Marketing and SnippmG. - Vol. Ill, No. 4. April 
1916. 

Co-operative M.4RKetikg of Wool. — Vol. Ill, No. 10. October 1916.. 
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Arkell (T. Reg.), B. S. A. : Co-operative Wool Sales. — Vol. IV, No. i. January 
1917. 

WiAtTCKO {T. A. F.) : British Columbia; Co-operation in Dairying — Vol. IV, No. 2 
February 1917- 

Organization FOR Marketing. — Vol. IV, No. 4. April 1917. 

I,iGr:oRi (Rev. Bro.) : Quebec Poultiy Fattening and Co-operative Selling. -- Vol. rv 
No. 5. May 1917. 

Ontario: The Co-operative Movement — Vol. IV, No. 9. September 1917. 
Co-operative Marketing of Wool. — Vol. IV, No. 10. October 1916. 

Stokes (W. E. H.) : Saskatchewan : Progress of the Co-operative Movement. — Vol. V 
No. I. January 1918. 

Arkell (T, R.), B. S. A. ; As^tance Extended to Associations in the Co-operative 
Sale of Wool. — Vol. V, No. 2. February 1918. 

Hare (J, H.), B. S. A. ; Alberta ; the Co-operative Marketing of Poultry Products, - 
Vol. V, No. 3. March 1918. 

Canadian Co-opEJiATivE Wool Growers, Limited. — Vol. V, No. 3. March 1918, 
Co-operative Purchasing of Farm Requirements. - Vol. V, No. 5 May 1918. 
Masson (Jean) : Quebec : Co-operative Agricultural Trading; The Purchase of Farm 
Requirements. — Vol. V, No.»9. September 1918. 

Hart (F. C.}, B. S. A. ; Ontario ; Live Stodc Sbippmg Co-operatively. —Vol. V, No. 9. 
September 1918. 

The Progress of the Wool Industry. — Vol V, No. 10. October 1918. 

The Co-operative Handling OF Wool. — Vol. V, No. 10. October 1916. 
Co-operation in the Ego Industry. — Vol. V, No. ii. November 1918, 

The Co-operative Marketing OF Eggs. — V'ol. V, No. ii. November 1918. 
Co-operative Buying AND Seluno. - Vol. Vl, No. 5. May 1919. 

The Co-operative Marketing of I,ive Stock. — Vol. VI, No. 7. July 1919. 

The Effect on Agriculture of Co-operative Buying and Selling. — Vol, \’l, 
No. 8, August 1919, 

British Columbia : Co-operation of Fruit Growtr-s. — Vol. VT, No. 10. October 
1919. 

Therrien (I,.), B. S. A. : Quebec ; Agricultural Co-operative Associations. — Vol. VI, 
No. 12. December 1919. 

Agricultural Co-oper.ation. — Vol. VIJ, No. 7. July 1920. 

Ontario : Co-operative Marketing. — Vol. VIII, No. i. January-Pebruary 1921, 
Co-operative Marketing : Prince Edward Isl.and. — Vol. VIIl, No. 2. March- 
April 1921}. 

Agricultural Journal, Victoria (British Columbia), notably the following articles ; 

Moody (G. H.} : Co-operative Marketing of B. C. Berries — Vol. 6, No. 3. May 1921. 

A Co-operative Packing Plant. — Vol. 6, No, ii. January, 1922. 

UNOFPICIAI, SOURCES: 

tliriTED Grain Growers, I^doted ; Annual Report for the Twelve Months Ending the 
Thirty-first Day of August Nineteen Tw’knxy. 

Delegate’s Handbook. The Eleventh General Meeting of Saskatchewan Co-opeb- 
ATiVE Elevator Company, Limited. 1921. 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. Third Annual Report. 1920. 
Canadian Seed Growers' Association. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Annual Reports 
FOR THE YEARS ENDING MARCH 3I, igi?. I918. 

The Grain Growet's Guide, Winnipeg, notably the following articles : 

Colquette (R. D.) ; Canada’s Biggest Dairy Company. — Vol. Xll, No. 17. 23 April 

1919. 
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Thurston (A. S.) : The Ontario Fanner in Business. — Vol. Xll, No, 40. 10 October 
1919. 

Higginbotham (H.) : Bucking the MHk Trust. — Vol. XII, No. 43. 22 October 1919. 
CoLfiUETTE {R. D.) ; Giant Wheat Pool Proposed, — Vol. Xlll, No. 49.8 December 
1930. 

CoLQtJETXE (R. D,) : Hands Acros.s the Counter. — Vol. Xlll, No. 49. 8 Decem- 
ber 1920. 

COLQtJETTE (R. -D,): li. D. C. Limited, — Vol. XIV, No. 7. 10 February 1921. 
Co-operative Dairying in.Manitoba. ~ Vol, XIV. No. 26. 29 June 1921. 

Canadian Cattle Pool Started. — Vol. XIV, No, 32. 14 September 1921. 

U. G. G. Annual Meeting. — Vol. XIV, No. 21 December 1921. 
farmer*s AdvocaU, London {Ontario), notably the following articles : 

Co-operative Wool Marketing in Quebec. — Vd. LTV, No. 1388. i May 1919, 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company. — Vol. LIV’^, No. 1422. 25 December 

1919. 

Move M-ADE TO ORGANIZE Niagara Fruit Growers. - Vol, LV, No. 1471. 2 December 

1920. 

U>nTED Farmers' Co-oper.ative Company. - Vol. LV, No. 1474- 23 December 
1920, 

NugaraGrowersAoreeonOutlinropOrganization. VolLVl.No. 1476. 6 Janu- 
ary 1921. 

Good (W. C.) The Co-operative Movement in Ontario. — Vol. LVl, No, 1479. 27 
January 1921. 

Rook (W. R.) : Co-operative Marketing of Live Stock from the Maritime Provinces. - 
Vol. LVl, No 1481. 10 February 1921. 

Farm and Dairy^ Toronto (up to June 1921) and Gardenvale, Quebec (since June 1921), notably 
the following articles ; 

Selling Apples in Car Loads. — Vol. XXXVIII, No. 41, 9 October 1919, 
Co-operative Business in Ontario. — Vol. XXXIX, No, 30, 22 July 1920. 
Thurston (A. S.) : The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company, Limited, - Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 48. 2 December 1920. 

U. D. C. Sales Exceed $1,000,000. — Vo*. XXXTX. No, 49. 9 December 1920. 

Big Business Done by W. F. 0 . Co-operative Company. - Vol. XXXIX, No. m. 
23 December 1920. 

The Western WnE.AT Pool. — Vol. XL, No 24. 11 August 1921. - 
Selling Whole MrLK*Co-oPER.ATiVBLV. - Vol. XL, No. 24. u August 1921. 

Cowan (H. Bronson) : Canada’s Largest Cooperative Dairy Enterprise. — Vol. XL 
No 24. II August 1921. 

Ponton (J. W.) : The Quebec Farmer’s Central Co-operative. — Vol. XL, No. 21. ri 
August 1921. 

Cowan (H. B.) : Manitoba Dairy Farmers Filter Big Business, — VoC XL,i, No 33, 15 
December 1921. 

Cowan (H. B.) : A Unique Organization of Dairy Farmers. - Vol. XLII, No. 3. 9 Feb- 
ruary 1922, 

Cow.AN (H. B.) : The Vancouver Island Milk Pool. - Vol. XLII, No, s. 9 March 1922. 
7 ?!^ Canadian Horticulturisi, Toronto, notably the following articles : 

Niagara Organizatton under way. — Vc 4 . XLIV, Nos. i and 2. January-Febru* 
ary 1921. 

B.axter(C, W.) : An Ontario Sales Agency for Apples. —‘Vol. XLIV, No. 4. April 1921. 
N. P. G,, Ltd., had Good Season. — Vol. XLIV, No. ii. November 1921. 

N. P. G. G., Ltd., Doubled Sales Vol. XLIV, No. ir. November 1921. 
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The agricultural co-operative movement is of comparatively recent 
origin in Canada, and its progress in recent years is due, amongst other 
causes, to the active encouragement given to it by the Federal and Pro' 
vincial Departments of Agriculture and to the conditions arising out ol 
the War. Canada being a comparatively new country, the development 
of agricultural co-operation has, necessarily proceeded on somewhat diffe- 
rent lines &om those which it follows in older countries. The study which 
we hare present offers, therefore, interesting contrasts with agricultural 
co-operation in European countries. Perhaps the most striking difference 
is the early application of co-operation to the sale of the staple agricultural 
products of the country and the more rapid development of this form of 
co-operation in comparison with co-operative credit (i) and the co-opera- 
tive purchase of farm requisites. 

§ 1. Daws relating to aoricueturae co-operation. 

There is no general Dominion Co-operative Associations Act in Canada, 
this branch of le^slation being left to the individual provinces to develop 
according to their needs. The legislation under which co-operation has 
^u and is being carried out is very varied, co-operative associations 
having been formed under joint-stock company laws, provincial co-opera- 
tive associations acts, and special incorporating acts. In this section we 
give an outline of the general legislation connected with agricultural co- 
operation in various provinces. Any special legislation will be mentioned 
during the course of the articles as may be necessary. 

Saskatchewan. 

The^ main provisions of the Saskatchewan Agricidtural Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter 62 of the Statutes of 1913, amended 1915 and 
1920, are as follows : — 

Any five or more farmers who desire to associate themselves together 
as an incorporated association with limited liability, may be registered 
M such upon signing in duplicate a memorandum of association and filing 
it with the Registrar of Agricultural Associations of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture and upon paying a registration fee of ¥4.50. 
^sociations regwtering under the Act may engage in co-operative produc- 
tion and marketing and the purchasing and selling of supplies, such selling 
only to be to their shareholders or to the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation. The word “ supplies ” is here interpreted to mean building 
and fencing material, flour, feed, and such other commodities as may 
be shipped in car-loads and distributed from a warehouse. The word 
is not to be interpreted as applying to a retail business. 

(I) We do not deal with co-opeiative credit in this arUde. The subject was dealt with 
by Prof, W. T, Jackm.4N in his article on “ Rural Credits in Canada ”, published in our issm 
of August-September 1921. 
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Assocktiofis may purchase goods on credit from other agricultural 
co-operative associations, or from any other company, association or soci- 
ety incorporated by special Act o£ the Province, having objects wboUy 
or in part similar to those of agricultural co-operative associations, {Thfa 
includes the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association;. 

'The number of directors may be three, sk or nine, and one-thijd 
holds office until the first annual meeting, one-third until the second and 
one-third until the third annual meeting. Directors may pledge the credit 
of their association for money temporarily borrowed to pay for goods 
purchased, or- expenses incurred in connection therewith. But the associ- 
ations must sell their supplies for cash. The associations are required 
in handling farm supplies to deal only in bulk quantities, distributing di- 
rect from the Railway or warehouse. 

The proportion of agricultiirists in the associations must be 75 per 
cent., and no transfer of shares is allowed which would reduce the total 
number below that percentage. Each member may only have one vote 
regardless of the number of the shares he may hold and a member 
cannot vote by proxy. The directors must so apportion the net profits 
as (a) to set aside 15 per cent, for a reserve fund untU that fund equals 
at least 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital ; (b) to pay interest on the 
paid-up capital stock not exceeding 6 per cent. ; (c) to divide the remain- 
ing profits among the patrons of the association, whether shareholders 
or not, in proportion to the volume of business done, unless, by bye-law, 
it be provided that the dividend due to a non-shareholder may be 
retained and credited to him on account of capital stock until an amount 
is accumulated equal to the par value of one share. The patron then 
receives a stock certificate and can thereafter share in the dividends like 
the other shareholders. 

Under the Act it was made incumbent upon all co-operative associa- 
tions to.adopt a standard set of bye-laws to which all must conform, though 
each association may afterwards adopt such supplementary bye-laws 
as may be necessary to regulate their own line of business. 

Alberta. 

Agricultural co-operation in Alberta is dealt with by the Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter 12, I9r3. Under the authority of this Act, any 
seven or more persons who desire to associate themselves together- as an 
incorporated association of limited liability, for the purpose of carrying 
on any labour, or fulfilling the requirements of any contract or undertak- 
ing by, or on behalf of, labourers, or for the purpose of conducting arid 
carrying on ahy co-operative store or business, whether wholesale or retail, 
may do so by filing -with the .Registrar of Joint Stock Companies a properly 
executed memorandum together with a copy of the rules and bye-laws 
agreed upon. The. number of shares to be issued is.unlimited but no mem- 
ber can have more thari one vote. The shares may be payable by instal- 
ments not exceeding 25 per cent, per instalment. Shares shall not be 
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transferable unless so provided by the rules. The association may repui- 
chase shares held by any member. 

In January of every year the association must send to the Registrar 
a general statement or aimual return in such form as the Registrar requires 
of the receipts and expenditure, funds and effects of the association as 
audited, showing separately the expenditure in respect to the several 
objects of the association. The rules may provide for the advancing of 
money by the association to members on the security of real or personal 
property. They may also provide for the investment of any part of the 
association’s capital'in shares or on. the security of any other association 
regulated trader the same Act or of any other Provincial corporation of 
limited liability. The profits of the association may be applied to any 
lawful purpose. Disputes between members must be decided by a Board 
of Arbitration as provided by the rules, and from the decision of the Board 
there is no appeal. Any two or more of the a,ssociations may amalgamate. 

British Columbia. 

British Columbia, as far back as rSqy, in the Farmers' Institutes Co- 
operation Act provided for co-operation for economic purposes. No 
member of an association formed under that Act could acquire more than 
one-ttnth of the stock allotted and a member was restricted to one vote. 
This Act, amended in 1898, 1899 and 1902, was finally in great part repealed 
and re-enacted in 1909 by the Act entitled Farmers' Institutes Co-opera- 
tion Act Amendment Act. This formed the basis for more comprehensive 
legislation in the Agricultural Associations Act, Revised Statutes for 
I9ll,<;hapter 6, Part 11 , amended by Chapter 2 of the British Columbia 
Statutes for 1913. 

Part II deals with associations with share capital, and provides that 
25 or more persons, on presentation of a properly signed memorandum 
of association to the Minister of ^riculture, may unite themselves to- 
gether for any or all of the purposes following : — 

(«) The manufacturing of cheese, butter, cider, jams, pickles 
and spray mixtures, and the drying and canning of fruit and vegetables’ ; 

(6) The keeping of swine and the manufacture and sale of the vari- 
ous products resulting therefrom ; 

(c) The dealing in poultry, eggs, milk, cream and all other agri- 
cultural and horticultural products and in supplies required by patrons 
of such associations ; 

■(d) The dealing in flour, feed, fertilizers, spray materials and their 
accessories, and in foods of all kinds for farm stock for the purpose of sup- 
plying the same to the patrons of the association ; 

(«) The erection and maintenance of a cold storage plant and the 
sale of ice ; and 

(/) For any purpose which may be approved by the Minister of 
Agriculture having for its object the development of agriculture. 

Liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of his share or 
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jjiares subsciib^ for and not paid up. A shareholder may have shares 
to an amount mentioned in the bye-laws, but not to exceed one-fourth 
of the share; capital. Shares are transferable subject to the consent and 
approval of the association, and each share carries a vote. 

Section 44 of the Act promd^s : “ An association shall be deemed to 
be formed upon the co-operative system if provision is made by its con-' 
stitution and bye-laws for securing to all producers who are members of 
the association a share in the profits of the association in proportion to 
the value of the produce supplied by them, after payment of a dividend 
upon the capital stock not exceeding six per centum per annum. Provision 
shall also be made for enabling all producers in the district to become 
members of the association by limiting the number of shares to be held ' 
by any single member, or by other effective regulations 

The association may borrow from the Government, for the purpose 
of erecting, or acquiring and maintaining, or operating within the province, 
any of the industries above enumerated, a sum not exceeding 80 % of 
the subscribed capital, the loan being subject to the following require- 
ments, namely; — 

(1) That the district within which it proposes to operate is compet- 
ent and fitted for its support, and that there is a reasonable prospect of 
the association being a financial success. 

, (2) That the location of the association is such as to prevent en- 
croachment upon the limits of an established association, while allowing a 
radius to the proposed institution of at least six miles. 

{3) That the association has acquired a site upon which to erect the 
necessary plant and buildings. 

(4) That the plans of the building and the nature and cost of the 
proposed plant and equipment have been submitted for approval. 

In addition the association must send to the Minister of Finance and 
.Agriculture a statement showing the number of members of the association ; 
the amount of stock paid up, which must be at least 50 per cent, of the sub- 
scribed capital ; all mortgages or charges ; any other information as may 
be required. 

The loans are repayable within 20 years at 4 per cent, and with a 
sinking fund. 

There is also a general Co-operative Associations Act which was passed 
is 1920 to replace an earlier act. Under the Act of 1920 any five or more 
persons may form an incorporated association for the purpose of carrying 
on any lawful business, trade or industry, other than the construction and 
operation of railways, the business of banking, of insurance or of a trust 
company. Every such association must include in its name the word “ co- 
operative ” as well one of the words as " association," " society," “ union,” 
or “ exchange,” but not the word " company,” nor the word " limited.” 
In the case of an association dealing with agricultural products no mem- 
ber shall be entitled to vote at any general meeting 01 be appointed a 
director of the association unless he has sold his main crop or produce 
of the year through the association, or undertakes in writing to do so dnr- 
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ing the ensuing year, or has received consent of the directors to dispose 
of his crop or produce otherwise. 

A member may hold any number of shares in the association. Di- 
vidends up to 8 % per annum may be paid and the remaining profits dis- 
tributed among the patrons of the association whether members or not 
and whether vendors or purchasers. The liability of a member is limited 
to the amount unpaid on the shares, held by him. 

Manitoba. 

The present Co-operative Associations Act was passed in 1916. It 
is a general Act covering any branch of co-operation. Under this Act 
seven or more persons may join together as an incorporated co-opera- 
tive association. The registered name of an association must contain the 
word " co-operative”. A heavy fine is provided for any non-co-operative 
company which uses the word " co-operative ” in its title. The liability 
of the members must be limited and the word “ limited " must be the last 
word of the title of every co-operative association. The whole business 
of associations must be on a cash basis. The credit of members may only 
be pledged for the purchase price or rental of business premises, salaries 
and incidental expenses, or for moneys temporarily borrowed to pay for 
goods purchased or expenses cormected with goods purchased . The amount 
of capital, the amount of the shares and the manner of payment are left 
to the decisic*! of each individual association. The par value of a share, 
however, must not exceed thirty dollars. Shares may be assigned or 
transfened, or may be repurchased by an association, with the authority 
of the directors and provided that the transaction does not reduce the total 
number of shareholders below seven or below 75 per cent, of the maximum 
number at any previous time during the life-time of the association. As- 
sociations may invest any part of their capital in any other limited liability 
association or corporation which has objects wholly or in part similar to 
the co-operative associations registered under the Act, and any corporate 
body may hold shares in any co-operative association registered under 
the Act. 

The board of directors of an association may be six or nine. One 
third must remain in office for one year, one-third for two years and one- 
third for three years. The board of directors must elect a president and 
vice-president from amongst themselves but have the option as to whether 
the secretary-treasurer is to be a director. A majority of the directors 
constitutes a quorum. Annual meetings must be held in January or 
Febraary, and semi-annual meetings in July of every, year. At any 
meeting two-fifths of the shareholders constitute a quorum. Each 
shareholder has one vote only, regardless of the number of shares he may 
hold. No shareholder may vote by proxy. The adoption of amendments 
to bye-laws and of .supplementary bye-laws rests upon a two-thirds 
majority vote of the shareholders and upon the approval of the Registrai 
of Co-operative Societies. 
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The directors must apportion the profits of the association by {a) set- 
ting aside not less than ten per cent, for a reserve fund until the fund is 
equal to at least thirty per cent, or more of the paid up capital stock ; 
(J) paying interest on the paid up capital stock at a rate not exceeding 
seven per cent, per annum ; and (c) by dividing the remainder of the profits 
amongst the patrons of the association who are shareholders in proportion 
to the volume of business done with the association. It is provided, how- 
ever, that associations may allow an equal rate of dividend to non-share- 
lolder patrons on the amount of business done with them. In thi. case 
the dividend must be credited to the account of the non-shareholder patron 
until an amount has been accumulated equal to the par value of one share. 

stock certificate is then issued to the patron and he thereafter participates 
in the dividends as do the other shareholders. It is also provided that 
associations may pay employees a dividend on wages or salaries equal in 
rate to the dividend paid to shareholders. If an employee is not a share- 
holder this dividend is credited to his account until an amount has accu- 
mulated equal to one share ; a stock certificate for the share is then issued 
to liim. All associations must .send in an annual report to the Registrar 
o[ Co-operative Societies. 


Nova Scolta. 

The agricultural co-operative societies of Nova Scotia are incorporated 
under one of three Acts — An Act to Facilitate the Incorporation of 
Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations (Chapter 33, Statutes 
of Nova Scotia, 1908) ; An Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation 
of Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations (Chapter 22, 
.Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1912) ; .\n Act to F.nconrage the Incorporation 
of Farmers’ Co-operative ^cieties (Chapter 4, Statutes of Nova Scotia, 
1914). 

The Act of 1908 enacts that any number of persons not less than five 
may form themselves into a limited liability company, provided no subscrilrer 
takes less than one share, for the jmrpose of buying, selling, bartering, 
taking on consignment, dealing in and packing fruit, fodder and other farm 
produce ; buying, selling, leasing, erecting, improving, managing and oper- 
ating storehouses, warehouses and other buildings which may be inciden- 
tal or conducive to the purposes of the company, and carrying on the 
business of warehousemen in connection therewith. The company niust 
be registered with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. Every company 
oust have the word “ Limited ” as the last word of its name. The capital 
stock of the company must not be less than $1,000, of which one-half must 
be subscribed. The number of directors of a company must not be less 
than three nor more than seven ; they must be elected annually. At all 
annual and general meetings each shareholder has one vote for each share 
held by him. 

The Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation of Farmers’ Fruit, 
Produce and Warehouse Associations provides that any number of com- 
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panics, not less than ten, incorporated under the provisions of Chapter 
33, Statutes of 1908, or for a like purpose under the Nova Scotia Companies 
Act, may form themselves into a central company for the buying, selling 
bartering, taking on consignment or disposing of on consignment and 
packing and dealing in fruit, fodder and other farm produce as well ^ 
fertilizers and artificial manures of all kinds ; and for the warehousing of the 
above as well with cold storage as otherwise, and marketing and transport- 
ing and carrying on the business of warehousemen and shippers of fruit 
fodder and other farm produce. The shares taken by any company in 
the Central must not be less than 20 % of the nominal capital of that com- 
pany. The Central may bay, build, lease, improve, manage and operate 
any buildings it may require, and may sell, sublet or otherwise dispose 
of them. It may lease, buy, or otherwise acquire real estate and sublet, 
sell or otherwise dispose of the same. Wharves, box cars, refrigerator cars 
and steamships and other ves.sels may be buUt or acquired by the Central. 
For the purpose of organizing a central company, each shareholder company 
sends three of its shareholders to the general meeting who elect from 
amongst themselves a president, a secretary and one director for each share- 
holder company. This procedure is carried out at every following annual 
meeting. The capital stock of the Central must not be less than §50,000, 
All calls made upon stock must be paid by the subscribing company, and 
the capital stock of the shareholder company is liable for all calls made 
by the directors of the central company. The ordinary executive work 
of the Central is done by the board of Erectors who, at their meetings, 
have as many votes as the company they represent holds shares in the Cen- 
tral. The directors may appoint a business manager. No one call ujxm 
stock may exceed 25 % of the subscribed stock. The disposal of the pro- 
fits, either as a dividend, working capital or reserve fund, is left to the 
discretion of the directors. The central company must be of limited 
liability and the word " Limited ” mu.st form a part of the name of the 
Central. 

An amendment to this .4ct, passed in 1913, gives to local and central 
companies the power to deal in all kinds of spraying and fruit packing 
materials and implements, flour and mill feeds and general merchandize. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Societies Act, 1914, enacts that any fai m.- 
ers' co-operative society may he incorporated under the Nova Scotia 
Companies’ Act and that the Farmers’ Co-operative Societies Act applies to 
it provided that the society is compo,sed of not less than fifteen persoius ; 
that each subscriber resides in a farming district and is actually engaged 
in farming and that its objects are («) to purchase for the members or share- 
holders, manures and artificialfertilizers of all kinds, seeds, feeding stiifts, 
spraying materials and outfits, and farming implements of all kinds ; {b) to 
ensure the purity of the feeding stuffs, seeds, manure and fertilizers furnished 
to the members or shareholders and to have any requisite tests or analyses 
made for the purpose ; (c) to secure the best market for the sale of the pro- 
ducts of the farms of its members or shareholders, and to arrange for their 
transportation; [d) to become a member or a shareholder by original subscrip- 
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tioii or otherwise, or a director or other officer of any other company which 
is 01 may be incorporated under the Nova Scotia Companies’ Act and which 
pjorides under its Memorandum of Association that each of its members 
ji shareholders must be a society incorporated under the Nova Scotia Com- 
panies Act and one to which the Farmers’ Co-operative Societies Act 
applies. 

'rhe Govemor-in-Coundl may appoint an Inspector of Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Societies who would be under the direction of the Provincial Secret- 
ary. ^I'he Inspectors duties are to organize farmers' co-operative societies , 
to assist and advize these societies in their organization and work and gen- 
erally to increase their efficiency. The Inspector must report annually 
respecting the societies ; he must also collect and disseminate information 
on agricultural co-operation in other countries. The Inspector has the 
same powers as one appointed under the Nova Scotia Companies Act and 
any officers and agents of a society refusing to produce for examination 
any required book or document incur the same penalties as provided under 
the Companies Act. 


Quebec. 

Co-operative Agricultural Associations in Quebec are provided for 
tinder the Revised Statutes of 1909, amended in some important particu- 
lars by the Statutes of 1910-11, and in 1912, 1918 and 1920, The objects 
for which an Association is formed must be one or more or all of the fol- 
lowing:— The improvement and development of agriculture or of any 
of its branches ; the manufacture of butter or cheese, or both ; the sale 
and purchase of live stock, farm implements, commercial fertihzers and 
other articles useful to the agricultural classes ; the purchase, preservation, 
transformation and sale of agricultural products. 

The association must consist of at least 25 persons to form a joint 
stock company of variable capital and limited liability, and the shares be 
of the value of S20 each, payable in 4 yearly instalments of $5 each, 
or as the association may decide by bye-law. No member can hold more 
than 820 of capital stock nor more than $1,000 of the same. The shares 
ate transferable only to persons or associations who have been accepted 
by the board of directors. Agricultural societies and farmers’ clubs may 
take shares, in the association with the permission of the Minister of Agri- 
culture. , Societies for the manufacture of dairy products may also become 
members of a co-opemtive association. An agricultural co-operative as- 
sociation may become a member of another agricultural co-operative as- 
sociation, but it may not subscribe more than one share. An association 
may acquire and hold lands, and may sell, lease or otherwise dispose of 
them, but must not hold more than five hundred acres at a time. 

The affairs of the association are managed by a board of five directors, 
who elect from amongst themselves a president and vice-president. Three 
directors form a quorum. All directors are elected or re-elected at the 
annual general meeting. Every director of a farmers’ club, agricultural 
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society, breeding syndicate, society for the manufacture of dairy products 
or other co-operative society, which is a member of another co-operative 
association may be appointed a director of that association and remain; 
in office until the election of his successor even if he has ceased to be a di- 
rector of his own society The association or its board of directors may 
make, amend or repeal the bye-laws relating to the admission of share- 
holders, the transfer of shares and the maximum number of shares for which 
a shareholder may subscribe. The board may borrow on the security 
of the unpaid portion of the shares subscribed. The total amount of the 
sums borrowed, however, must not exceed four times tte aggregate amount 
of the subscribed shares and reserve fund. The services of the board of 
directors must be gratituous but if it is not against the bye-laws of the 
association the president may be appointed manager of the association 
and receive remuneration for his services in that capacity. 

The decisions of the general meetings are by majority of votes. Each 
shareholder has one vote only whatever may be the number of shares he 
holds. No voting by proxy is allowed. The president or vice-president 
of any shareholder society represents that society at the general meetings 
and votes in the name of the society which he represents. To be entitled 
to vote a member must have subscribed for one or more shares at least three 
months before the meeting and have paid at least three days before the 
meeting at which he intends to vote all yearly instalments due on his 
shares, but in the case of the first general meeting after the formation of 
the association, he may vote no matter at what date previously he has 
subscribed for his shares. 

The general meeting decides the amount of ’the profits to be allotted, 
and may provide for a reserve fund. So long as this fund is not equal 
to the subscribed capital the total amount of the dividends distributed 
must not exceed eight per cent, of the paid up capital. When the reserve 
fund is equal to or greater than the subscribed capital the association may, 
after having paid dividends of not more than eight per cent, and after 
having set aside at least ten per cent, of the profits for the reserve fund, 
distribute the remainder of the profits amongst the shareholders according 
to [a] the amount paid by each shareholder for his purchases from the 
association ; or (i) the amount paid by each shareholder for the preserva- 
tion, preparation or transformation of the products of his farm or live stock ; 
or (c) an amount equal to the value of such products ; or {d) the amount 
received by each shareholder for the produce of his farm or live stock when 
sold through the association ; or («) the aggregate of such amounts or any 
of them. An association which buys and sells dairy produce may pay 
dividends to a shareholder who is a manufacturer or proprietor of a dairy 
factory in proportion to the dairy products of the factory sold by or through 
the association. A .shareholder who buys from the association produce 
of shareholders sold by or through the association or prepared or trans- 
formed by it, cannot receive dividends upon such purchases. 

The property of co-operative associations is exempt from all Govern- 
ment taxes. Associations may auction any registered thoroughbred stock 
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belonging, to them and any agricultural products belonging- to members. 
Xbe books and bye-laws must be open for inspection by members at least 
one day a rhonth. The Minister of Agriculture may have the books ex- 
amined at any time. The accounts of associations must be closed on 31 De- 
cember of every year. A statement of affairs must be made out during the 
best week in J anuary and a copy sent to the Minister of Agriculture before 
13 February. The penalty for neglect or refusal is 85 per day for every’ 
bay after the required date, and any director or manager who knowingly 
permits such a default is liable to the same penalty. 

If an association ceases operations for two years the Minister of Agri- 
culture may, at the request of the board of directors, declare the associa- 
(ion dissolved, realize its property and apply the proceeds to the payment 
of the association's debts and divide the assets amongst the shareholders 
in proportion to the shares subscribed and paid. 

Ontario. 

In Ontario there is uo special co-operative law. Many co-operative 
associations have, however, been organized under the old general Stock 
Companies Act. This Act has l^n amended and consolidated in 
Chapter 31 of the Statutes of 1912. In the Statutes of 1910 there is a 
provision which has been re-enacted in the Statutes of 1912, by which “ the 
provincial secretary may, under the seal of his office, have, use, exercise 
and enjoy any power, right or authority conferred by this Act on the 
Lieutenant-Governor but not those conferred on the laeutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council ". Under this provision and the general clause which 
precedes it, 5 or more persons who have become subscribers to a memor- 
andum of agreement in due form, may obtain a certificate of incorpor- 
ation from the provincial secretary. A great deal of latitude as to con- 
stitution and byelaws, rules and regulations, etc,, is permitted. 

The Department of Agriculture with the consent of the Minister has 
adopted certain model bye-laws as a basis on which to form co-operative 
associations for the province. The bye-laws do not form part of the let- 
ters patent granted by the provincial secretary and can be amended at 
any time to suit the needs of the association and to meet indmdual cases 
and circumstances. 

§ 2. The co-operativ^ sadf, op grain. 

The grain industry is the most important branch of agriculture in 
Canada and was the first to which co-operation was applied on a large scale. 
The chief provinces devoting their energies to grain growing are the three 
prairie pro-vinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

-Associations of Grain Growers. — Early in the present century three 
great agricultural associations were formed in these provinces. The 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association was established in 1901 ; and 
in the following year were formed the United Farmers of Alberta and the 
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Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, the name of which was changed 
in 1920 to the United Farmers of Manitoba. These associations, each of 
which was incorporated by an Act of the provincial legislature were pre- 
cluded from engaging in business by the clauses of their coustituiioo 
Their energies were directed in the main to watching legislation relative 
to the grain growers’ interests, partiailarly that affecting the marketing, 
grading and distribution of their grain, and to suggesting to Parliament 
from time to time the passing of any new legislation to meet changing 
conditions and requirements. 

In 1915 the &skatchewan Grain Growers’ Association obtained the 
necessary alterations to its charter in order to become a co-operative busi- 
ness association, dealing, purchasing and shipping the products of, and 
the supplies necessary for the farm. It is permitted to pledge its credit 
according to the methods usually adopted by any commercial company 
in the ordinary way of business, and in addition it may issue bonds or de- 
bentures, the only restriction being that the issue, sale and transfer 
thereof must be limited to members of the association, to registered 
agricultural co-operative associations, to associations having similar 
objects, and the members and shareholders of such associations. 

Since the Association started, trading it has built up a big business, 
which is carried on through its trading department at the head office in 
Regina. Its turnover in 1920 was $1,400,000, and in 192’! it was $900,000 
with a profit of $6,616. 

TheGrainGrowers' GrainCompany.— In 1905 a committee was appoint- 
ed by the grain growers’ associations to study the question of market- 
ing, The result was the organisation, in 1906, under the Manitoba Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act, of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, limited, 
for the purpose of doing a commission business, at that time in grain only, 
In view of the rapid development of its business the Company applied for 
Dominion incorporation and, in May 1911, was granted a Dominion Char- 
ier by Act of Parliament. By that Act the capital was fixed at two mil- 
lion dollars divided into shares of S25 each, no shareholder being allowed 
to hold more than 40 shares. , Only farmers or owners or lessees of farms, 
or their wives, could be shareholders, except by a resolution adopted by 
two-thirds of the shareholders of the company. Each shareholder had but 
one vote. At the annual meeting, if the profits justified it, 8 per cent, was 
paid on the par value of the subscribed capital stock. A certain sum 
was then placed to the reserve fund, and, if a surplus still remained, it 
was distributed amongst the share'holders, on such a basis and in such pro- 
portion as the meeting determined. The reserve fund could be used, to- 
gether with other cairital, in carrying on the business of the company. 

The objects of the company were “to produce, manufacture, import, 
export, buy, sell, deal in and deal with all cereals, fruits, vegetables, an- 
imal or other products of the farm, all products or by-products thereof, 
and all machinery, implements, goods, wares and merchandize which may- 
be used in the production and manufacture of products of the farm, 
and all articles, substances and things which jnay be utilized in the said 
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pjijnction or.in tbfi mainteuance, cultivation, improvement and develop- 
ment of farms ; and without restricting the generality of the foregoing 
expressions, to cany on the business of a farmer in all its branches. ” 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. — Five years 
Inter, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company was formed on 
tiie initiative of the Saskatchewan Grain 'Growers’ Association. It was 
incorporated in March 1911 by an Act of the Saskatchewan Legislature 
which gave it the power to construct, acquire, maintain and operate grain 
elevators within Saskatchewan, to buy and sell grain and generally to 
do all things incidental to the production, storing and marketing of 
grain. 

The capital stock of the company is not a fixed amount as is the case 
with ordinary companies ; it may be changed from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment This is because the Government advanced to the Company a 
large percentage of its subscribed capital and therefore retains control 
of the amount of stock the company may issue. The stock is divided 
iato shares of fifty dollars which can be held only by farmers, and no per- 
son can hold more than twenty shares. Only 15 per cent, of the face value 
of the shares need be paid in cash; the remaming 8,3 per cent, is subject 
to call. The liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of stock 
he holds. 

The central management is in the hands of a board of nine directors. 
Wide powers have been given to the Board of Directors because such a 
central body has a great advantage over a number of scattered units in 
such matters as selling the ^in, employing the managers, inspecting 
elevators and records, purchasing building materials and supplies, making 
financial arrangements, etc. 

Any number of shareholders may request the Directors of the company 
to buy one of the elevators at their shipping point, or to build a new one. 
It must appear to the satbf action of the Directors “ that the amount of 
shares held by the supporters of the proposed elevator is at least equal to 
the value of the proposed elevator, that fifteen per cent, of the amount of 
such shares has been paid up and that the aggregate annual crop acreage 
of the said shareholders represents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres 
for each 10,000 bushels of elevator capacity asked for. These require- 
ments are designed to secure and retain the interest and support of a suffi- 
cient number of the actual grain Rowing farmers to ensure the success of 
the local elevator, even if no grain other than that of the shareholders 
were handled by the elevator. No pledge or guarantee of any kind is 
required pf the shareholder ; he is as much at liberty as any other farmer 
to ship his grain as he pleases 01 to sell to the highest bidder ;. his interest 
in the company, however, makes it practically certain that he will do 
his business through it. 

Each local elevator has a Board of Management consisting of five of 
the local shareholders elected annually. At aU meetings of the supporters 
of the local elevator each shareholder has one vot« for each share held 
bv him up to five. The local elevators are represented by delegates at 
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the general nteetings of the coihpaiijr ; each delegate has but one vote and 
no proxies are allowed. - 

For the work of organitation the Act provides for a Govemment loan 
not exceeding $6,000 repayable in twenty annual instalinedts. The Gov- 
ernment advances to the company in aid of the acquiatioa or erection of 
any local elevator a sum not exceeding 85 per cent, of the estimated cost 
of the elevator. The company has wide borrowing powers on the security 
of the part of its stock that is not paid up, on the security of grain, and 
on real or personal property, etc. 

The balance remaining of the money earned by the company, after 
expenses of operating and maintaining the elevator and the amount dne 
to the government on loans are paid, is distributed as follows : From 
net profits tiiere may be paid to shareholders dividends not exceeding lo 
per cent. Any suiplus over and above that but not exceeding So per cent, 
may at the company’s discretion he paid (a) to the shareholders propor- 
tionately to the volume of business done, or (i) to the supporters of locals 
on the basis of a^gegate relative net financial results of the respective 
locals, or'(c) l;o the shareholders and supporters of locals according to 
each of the two preceding schemes 

In 1920 an Act to Amend an Act Respecting the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company, Limited, was passed. By this amending 
act power is taken to authorize the government from time to time and 
on such terms and conditions as may be agreed on with the company to 
lend to the company for the purpose of aiding in the construction or 
extension of terminal elevators at points outside the province, or towards 
reimbursing tn the company moneyrs already expended for that purpose, a 
sum not exceeding fifty per cent, of the cost or estimated cost of such 
elevators or of the extensions. 

While no amount is specified in this Act, it was stated in the Legisla- 
ture that it was proposed to advance one million dollars for which the 
Government would take a first mortgage on the entire plant including 
the hospital elevator. 

Table I (page 485) shows the progress of the company from 1911 to 
1921 inclusive. 

The report for the year ended 31 July 1921 states that a net profit 
is shown of $279,414, from which an 8 per cent, dividend was paid, leaving 
$167430 in hand. 

During the period of control of grain marketing, some important 
services in connection with the work of the Country Elevator and Commis- 
sion Departments were suspended. These departments have now resumed 
their normal activity. During the year 1920-21 the Country Elevator 
Department handled 26,195,943 bushels of grain through the 320 elevators 
operated, an average of 81,862 bushels per elevator. In addition to the 
grain handled through the elevators, 1,794,494 bushels were shipped 
over the platforms, making a total of 27,990,437 bushels. Of this total 
27,125,418 bushels, or about 97 per cent, of dl the grain taken in at the 
country elevators, was handled by the Commission Department, The 
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Table I. — Statistics of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
Limited, from 1911 to 1921. 


Year 

Number 
i of elevators 
at 31 July 

1 Bushels of giain 
handled during year 
ended 31 July 

Number 
of shareholders 
at 31 July 

t 9 i^ 

46 


2,580 

1912 

140 

3,250,000 

(■) 

191a 

137 

13,000,000 

9,000 

I 9 M 

I«)2 

19,465,290 

12,500 

1915 

210 

‘3,744.653 

15,000 

1916 

230 

43 , 000.000 

iS.ooo 

1917 

258 

34.558,637 

20,000 

191S 

298 

27,066,261 

22,000 

1919 

308 

21.841,556 

22,0P0 

1920 ■ 

324 

20,324,772 

22,000 

1921 

339 

27,990,437 

22,000 


(i) Figure not available. 


Terniinal Elevator Department, in charge of the tenninal elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur handled 21,255,856 bushels; the report states 
that although the combined capacity of their tenninal elevators constitutes 
only about lopercent. of the total available accommodation, approximately 
15 per cent, of all the grain received at Fort William and Port Arthur 
was handled by them. 

Tl)e Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. — The example 
of Saskatchewan was soon followed -by Alberta, where the United Farm- 
ers formed in 1913 the Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator Company. 
This was also incorporated by an Act of the provincial legislature. The 
incorporating Act embodies most of the provisions contained in that of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. The amount of capital 
is to be fixed from time to time by the Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council. 
.1 member caimot hold more than twenty shares of $60 each, and he has 
but one vote. The affairs of the company are managed by nine directors 
who constitute the Central Board of Management and may receive remun- 
eration. 

In addition to operating grain elevators the Company may buy 
md sell and generally do all things necessary to the production, storing 
and marketii^ of grain ; it may act as commission or general agents 
for any person, company or corporation in the purchase, selling, storing 
and delivery of any goods required by farmers. The Company could not 
start in business until twenty locals were organized. A local elevator may 
be organized by farmers owning or cultivating an annual grain crop acreage 
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of at least 6,000 acres tributary to any shipping point and subsciibiiiu foj 
an amount of stock at least equal to the value of the proposed elevator 
20 per cent of the stock subscribed by shareholders desiring an elevator 
must be paid prior to the erection or acquisition by the company of such 
elevator, and the remaining 80 per cent within four years from the date 
of subscription. The local Board of Management consists of five directors 
elected by the local shareholders, who ali) elect three delegates, or such 
other number of delegates as the Company by bye-law may determine, to 
attend the general meetings of the Company. At the meetings of the 
local shareholders as well as the meetings of the company members 
have a vote for each share which they hold. The local Board of Manage 
ment have such powers and duties as are determined by the bye-laws 
of the Company or as may be delegated to the Board by the Di- 
rectors. 

Provisions is made for loans at 5 irer cent, from the Government for 
the purpose of aiding in the acquisition, erection, extension or re-modelling 
of any elevator, the loan not to exceed 85 per cent, of the estimated cost. 
Out of the surplus profits the Company may pay a dividend not exceeding 
8 per cent. From the balance a certain amount, as the directors decide, 
shdl be placed to a reserve fund. The remainder is divided amongst the 
shareholders and patrons on a pro rata basis according to the business 
transacted through the company by each. 

The United Grain Growers, Limited. — The Grain Growers' Giaiu 
Company, Limited, and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited, were amalgamated in 1917, the combined company being 
known as the United Grain Growers, Limited. The Head Office of the 
company is at Winnipeg. The company includes about 330 local associa- 
tions and the total membership at 31 August 1920 was 35,929. Only 
persons who are farmers or owners or lessees of farms, or their wives, 
are eligible to hold shares in the company and no shareholder may hold 
more than one hundred shares. In no case is a shareholder entitled to more 
than one vote and voting by proxy is not allowed. The authorized 
capital stock is five million dollars divided into shares of twenty-five 
dollars each. The affairs of the company are managed by a board of twelve 
directors, elected for three years. Any shareholder owning one share in 
his own right and not in arrears with any call may be elected a director, 
The executive committee consists of a President, First Vice-President 
and three directors. Locals of the company are formed by the company 
directors who have the power to define the territorial Ihnits of the local. 
No local must have less than forty shareholders who must have subscribed, 
among them, not less thin two hundred and sixty-seven shares. A board 
of five members manages the business of the local. Each local is entitled 
to send one delegate to the annual and other meetings of the company, 
but any local having a membership of 188 or more may send two 
delegates. 

The following table gives some details of the two primary companies 
and of the amalgamated company. 
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jisi.E n. — ComparaHve Statement of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company 
Limited, and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Limited and of the two Companies when Amalgamated under the Name 
of the United Grain Growers, Limited, 1906-1920. 


Companies 

Shares 

allotted 

Capital 

sulBcribcd 

Capital 

paid-np 

Grain 

receipts , 

Profits 

The Grain Growers’ Gram 
Company, United 


S 

% 

Bushels 

% 

I September 1:906 . . 

1,000 

25,000 

5,000 

— 

— 

30 June 1907 ■ 

1,853 

46,325 

11.795 

2,340,000 

790 

I) 1908 .... 

2,032 

73.300 

20,385 

4,990,541 

30,190 

» iyo 9 • . . • 

7.558 

188,950 

120,708 

7.643,146 

52,902 

» 1910 .... 


353.275 

292,957 

16,332,645 

95.663 

') 1911 .... 

24,602 

615,050 

492,062 

18,845,305 

69,575 

?) 1912 .... 

27-321 

683,000 

586,472 

27,775.000 

121,614 

31 .iugust 1913 . • . - 

32 , 50 €> 

809,950 

645,362 

29.975.000 

164,333 

>1 1914 . . • 

42.477 

1,061,925 

771.409 

29,920,225 

151,081 

1) jyi 5 ■ • ■ 

47.976 

1,199,400 

867,422 

18,821,402 

226,963 

)) 1916 . . . 

57.605 

1,440,160 

1,073,180 

48,375.420 

572,804 

» 1917 • • • 

The .\lberta Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevat* 
or Company, Limit- 
ed 

68,230 

1 

i. 705 , 7«‘0 

. 1,357.382 i 27,722.552 

607,899 

30 June 1914 ... 

j 9,428 

565.680 

101,639 

3.774.396 

17,216 

31 July 1915 .... 

1 12.127 

727,620 

163,869 

5.039,100 

28,826 

$i August i()i6 . . • 

i 14.333 

859,980 

301.737 

19.320,556 

282,484 

?I August 1917 . . • 

United Grain Growers, 

Limited 

1 21.527 

1,291,620 

563.689 

16 , 375,333 

236,502 

31 August 1918 . . . 

! 115,642 

2,891.050 

: 2.159,763 

29,879,672 

441,760 

!) 1919 . . . 

! 119,688 

2,992,200 

2,415,185 

' 22,203,007 

148,549 

n 1920 ■ • . 

; 125,20! 

3,130,200 

, 2.608,547 

24,503,237 

463,676 


The following figures show the number of elevators and flour ware- 
houses owned by the company at 3 ^ August 1920. 


Alberta 

Elevators .... 130 

Elour warehouses. 148 


Saskatchewan 

Maxiitoba 

Total 

36 

32 

218 

30 

. 55 

233 


In addition, the company leased 129 elevators in Manitoba 
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The company also operates two terminal elevators at the head of hake 
Superior. The structure at Port Arthur holds 720,000 "bushels and is 
owned by the company ; the other, at Fort William, is leased from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and has a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. 

The report of the United Grain Growers, htd., for 1920-21 shows that 
the profits, for the year were $233,743 (subject to government taxes) as 
compared with $467,676 for the previous year. A 6 % dividend, amount- 
ing to $161,709 was paid to the shareholders. A special reserve of 
$50,000 was set up for contingencies and the sum of $4,000 was transferred 
to the general reserve of the company which now totals $1,765,000. The 
shareholders’ capital and surplus amounted to $5,196,556. The paid-up 
capital was $2,765,685. 

The Charter of the Company gives it very wide powers, so that, if 
found desirable, the company may legally expand its business activities 
in almost any interest of its shareholders. It has a farm machinery and 
supplies purchasing department and a live stock department, as well as 
the following subsidiary companies;— 

1. The Grain Growers’ Export Co., Incorporated, of New York, 
organized under the New York State haws. This company deals chiefly 
in United States grain and in 1920-21 earned a profit of rather less than 
$250,000, 

2. The Grain Growers’ Export Co., Ltd. .incorporated under the laws 
of Canada, with head office in Winnipeg. This company is under the super- 
vision of the Manager of the New York company. It did considerable 
business in 1920-21 and ehmed a profit of $132,000. Some of the export 
business was handled through Vancouver. 

3. The Grain Growers’ Guide Publishing Co., Ltd., which publishes 
the ofiicial organ of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., and owns the Public 
Press, Ltd., by which it is printed. It has lately entered into an agreement 
with the Nova Scotia Apple Growers, Ltd., and the United Fanners’ Co- 
operative, Ltd., of New Brunswick, for the issue of a paper under the name 
of the Untied Farmers’ Guide. 

4. The United Grain Growers' Sawmills, Ltd., w'hich was formed 
for the cutting of lumber and its supply to the shareholders. In 1920-21 
logging operations were discontinued and expenses will be kept at a 
minimum until such time as the cost of logging has come down to a 
point at which lumber can be manufactured at a profit. 

5. The United Grain Growers’ Securities Company, Ltd., which 
writes various kinds of insurance and operates a land commission agency, 

6. The United Grain Growers (B. C.), Ltd., was formed for various 
purposes. Its main business was the distribution of supplies to British 
Columbia farmers. It has ako a live stock branch which handled 3,540 
carloads of live stock in 1918, 5.257 carloads in 1919 and 5,654 carloads 
in 1920. In 1920-21, the company was carried on at a loss and was 
accordingly disposed of. 

Efforts to Organize a Wheat Pool.— In 1919 the wheat crop of Canada 
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^js handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. In 1920 this control was 
iliscontinued and in consequence a plan was promulgated by the co-opera- 
jive grain growers whereby the control should be taken by them. The 
jjatter was discussed at a meetii^ of the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
lield in July 1920, and a committee, composed of the president of the Unit- 
ed Fainters of Alberta, the Manager of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company and the Manager of the United Grain Growers, Limited, 
„as formed to enquire into the feasibility of the plan. This committee, 
the Wheat Markets Conimittee, reported favourably and it was decided to 
form a committee consisting of one representative each from the United 
Farmers of Alberta, the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, the 
Friited Farmers of Manitoba, the United Farmers of Ontario and two 
representatives each from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany and the United Grain Growers, Limited. This committee of eight 
was given power to select a ninth member. The committee was asked 
to make anangements for the formation of a wheat marketing agency, 
to negotiate with the co-operative grain companies for the use of their 
facilities to any erctent necessary for handling the wheat in the pool, to 
take the necessary steps to secure incorporation and to work out the details 
for financing the pool. 

In addition to their report on the plan, the Wheat Markets Committee- 
presented a draft agreement for consideration such as it was proposed to 
ask the grain growers of Canada to s%n. The draft suggest^ that the 
central sellir^ agency should be known as the United Farmers’ Grain Cor- 
poration and that it should be a non-profit undertaking with its principal 
oflice at Winnipeg. The first clause bound the growers to deliver to the 
corporation for sale all the wheat grown by them at any place in Canada 
for five years. The corporation was to agree to sell the wheat at the best 
prices obtainable and to pay the whole amount received less handling, 
grading and selling charges. The corporation was to be authorized to 
establish selling, statistical or other agencies in any city in the world. 
The growers were to agree to deliver to or at the order of the corporation 
all wheat and the warehouse receipts covering it, when and where directed 
bv the corporation. The corporation was to be given power to borrow money 
on the wheat delivered to it for sale and to exercise all the rights of 
ownership without limitation. The growers were to bind themselves to 
pay a forfeit of a certain amount per bushel on all grain sold qther 
than through the corporation. It was agreed that the contracts signed 
would not become effective until the corporation had obtained similar 
contracts covering at least 60 per cent, of the wheat crop, approximately 
10 million acres of wheat. 

At first it was* hoped to form the corporation in time to market the 
1921 wheat crop, but this was not found possible owing to the size of the 
scheme and the many difficulties to be overcome and at the aid of 
1921 the Canadian Council of Agriculture decided hot to proceed with 
the project but to ask the federal government to re-appoint the Wheat 
Board. 
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§ 3. Co-operative uve stock marketing. 

The principal centres of the live stock industiy of Canada are the pro- 
vinces of Quebec. Ontario and Saskatchewan, and it is in these three nro- 
vinces that the co-operative organization of shipping, grading, stock 
yarding and marketing has been most largely developed. It has also been 
organized, however, in the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island) and recently an export cattle-pool cover- 
ing the whole of Canada has formed by the United Grain Growers 
Limited. 


Ontario. 

Co-operative live stock shipping in Ontario started in 1914 but it is 
only since 1917 that the movement has reached any proportions. 

The following suggestions, rules and regulations were advanced by 
the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture and govern the co-operative shipping and marketing of live stock 
in the province : 

(i) Where there is already a business organization of farmers in the 
district suitable for the purpose, the shipping of live stock should be co- 
ordinated with such, and a special live stock department of the company 
established. Care should be taken not to over-oiganize the district, espe- 
cially with a multiplicity of business organizations. 

(z) Some most succes.sful shipping is done by farmers’ clubs. Here 
also a special committee should be appointed to handle the business. 

(3) Where there are no local organizations through which to work, 
a special live stock shipping association might be formed. 

It was recommended, that, in any event, a simple set of rules such as 
the following should be adopted : 

Name. — This organisation shall be called the Live Stock 

Shipping Association. 

Objects. — The object shall be to market Uve stock in carload lots, 
and to buy and sell feeds in wholesale quantities. 

Members. — Any farmer in district may become a member 

by paying the annual membership fee and agreeing to abide by all the 
rules governing the association. A member may be expelled for cause 
by the members in general meeting. 

Fee. — Each member shall pay an annual membership fee of S5, 
which fee may be retained by the association if the mpmber fails to abide 
by any rule, or rules, of the association. The decision as to retaining such 
fee, or fees, shall be with the members in general meeting . 

Committee. — A committee of 3 members shall be appointed to have 
charge of all live stock shipping by the association. 

Manager. — A manager shall be appointed by the committee, and 
he shall be paid a commission of 1% % of the selling price of the stock 
sold, or at the rate of . . . cents per head of hogs and . . . cents per 
head of cattle. 
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Duties of Manager. — The manager shall make arrangements for 
jU shipments, weigh and (where possible) grade each member’s shipment, 
load cars, and sell cars under the direction of the committee, and make re- 
turns to members. 

Shipping Day. — The committee shall designate the shipping days, 
or, if the supply warrants it, regular shipping days. Each member having 
stock to ship shall notify the manager, at least 3 days previous to the 
day of shipment, as to the number and kind of stock he VUl have for such 
shipment. 

Delivery of Stock. — Each member shall deliver on shipping day the 
number of live stock agreed upon with the manager beforehand. Each 
member shall mark his cattle with a mark designated by the manager. 

Grading. — The manager shall grade all hogs delivered into one of 
the following grades ; Heavies. Selects, Lights, Sows or Stags. Each 
member's cattle shall be marked and sold separately. 

Losses. — Any losses not covered by the regular charges shall be met 
out of the general funds of the association. 

Payment to Members for Stock. — The manager shall sell all stock for 
cash and shall first deduct the total expenses from the total amount re- 
ceived for each shipment. The remainder of the money received shall 
be paid to the members in proportion to the value of each member's ship- 
ment. The manager shall make all payments by cheque as soon as 
practicable. 

Auditors. — The association shgU appoint two auditors who shall audit 
the accounts of the manager as soon as practicable after each shipment. 

Changing Rules. — These rules may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
in the affirmative of the members present at any regular meeting. 

To these rules, others might be added regarding meetings, quorum, 
voting, etc., if thought desirable. 

With regard to methods of management, the following suggestions 
were made : 

Capital. — A live stock shippuig association can be successfully 
handled -without capital, if members are willing to wait for returns until 
after the sale is made. This is usually only a few' days after shipment, and 
is no hardsHp. If cattle or hogs are sold on the stockyards, the cheque 
inpayment is made at the time of sale, and returns can be made to meml^rs 
almost immediately. When capital is used to pay members at the time 
of delivery of their hogs or cattle, care should be taken to make such pay- 
ment low enough to provide for all expenses, shrinkage, losses, price 
changes, etc. Preferably, however, no capital should be used and members 
paid actual money received for their stock, less expenses. 

Grading. - It is essential tliat all shipments of hogs should be graded, 

and each grade sold separately. This does not mean that only select hogs 
be shipped, but if inferior hogs be shipped they should be sold as such. 
A select hog is one weighing 185 to 220 lbs., of the bacon type and properly 
finished, -'bn endeavour should be made to prevent members shipping 
unfinished hogs. 
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Manager. — It would in many instances be desirable to interest otie 
of the local buyers of the district in this co-operative shipping to obtain his 
services as manager. The manager should at least occasionally acoompanv 
shipments to market. 

Payment to Manager. — The manager may be paid a comnussioti, 
say of I % % of the sale price of the live stock or so much per head on the 
following suggested scale. Cattle over i,ooo lbs., |i ; Cattle 500—1,000 
lbs , 75 cents ; Cattle under 500 lbs., 50 cents ; Calves, 15 cents; Hogs, 
10 cents ; Sheep, 10 cents. The preferable method is perhaps the per- 
centage basis, as requiring less book-keepiag. 

Method of Side. — The stock may be sold, (a) F. 0 . B. shipping point, 
(6) weighed off cars, or (c) watered and fed. Stock may be sold direct 
to packing house or through a commission firm on the stockyards. , The 
more desirable method for continuous shipments is to sell through a com- 
mission firm, as the stock is sold on a competitive market and usually 
brings its actual market value on the day of sale. 

Fixed charges, — Fixed charges in the Stock Yards market are ; 
Unloadmg, $i per car for cattle and hogs ; Yardage, hogs and sheep 6 cents ; 
cattle and calves 10 cents ; Feed, varies ; Insurance, 10 cents per car ; 
Commission, t8 per single deck, $13 per double deck, for bogs and sheep, 
$13 per car of cattle. 

The following example of a member’s shipping statement was also 
given by the Department of Agriculture ; 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPING ASSOCIATION. 

Shipping Statement. 


.\ame of Shipper — John Smith Guelph, Oat., Aug. i6th 1918. 

Address — Guelph, R. R. N«. 4. Shipment N®. 4. 



Class of Stock Mark ! Wt.at Sellmg Wt. 

Price 

Returns 

3 

Cattle j 3060 3030 

15 C. 

$454.50 


1 

Total... 

S 434.30 


: Freight $ 1.92 

« Selling ch^ i.So 

Feed .72 

.73 

\ TTntoading .12 

I Insurance .01 

f Mgr. comm 2.40 

Res. ^md 1. 13 


Total ... $ 8.85 $ 8.85 

Balance due ... $ 445.63 
Enclosed find cheque for this amount. 

John Wilson, Manager. 

« 
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The charge noted in the above statement called reserve fund is for the 
purpose of, covering any accidents in shipments whilst the stock is still 
in possession of the association. To cover such loss in transit the usual 
method is to assess each member so much per animal shipped, some clubs 
charging 15 cents per head for cattle and 5 cents per head for hogs and 
sheep. 

The most important co-operative livestock marketing association in 
Ontario is the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario. In 
I9r4 the company started to take consignments of live stock from the local 
fanners’ associations and to sell them through one of the commission firms 
which had a seat on the Live Stock Exchange. In 1919 the company pur- 
chased its own seat on the Exchange, organized its own commission de- 
partment and started to take shipments direct. The first shipments were 
received in February 1919. The progress made by this department is 
shown by the fact that in the first two weeks of February 1919 it handled 
33 cars of live stock, valued at $79,919, and in the corresponding two weeks 
of February 1920, 197 cars of live stock, valued at $463,000, were handled. 
In all in 1920 the live stock department did a business of over 8 million 
dollars and handled 247,800 head of live stock including 71,900 cattle, 
19,400 calves, 85,300 hogs and 71,094 sheep. In spite of the fact that there 
had been a decrease of 68,300 in the number of head of live stock passed 
through the yards in that year the United Farmers showed an increase 
of 26,300 head over the amount handled in 1919, their share of the bus- 
iness done in the yards at Toronto and Montreal being about one quarter 
of the total. The profit of the company at the Montreal Stock Yards 
in 1920 amoimted to $742 ; these yards, however, were only used by the 
company for a few months. At the Union Stock Yards, the profits made 
in 1920 and 1921 were $21,707 and $17,419 respectively. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario has other 
activities to which we shall have occasion to refer. The shareholders num- 
ber 19,000. The management of the company is in the hands of 
a board of directors, about 35 in number, chosen at the annual meetings 
by representatives of the shareholders who are grouped by ridings. 
The company has grown rapidly of late years ; m 1914 the turnover 
was $33,000 ; in 1915, $226,000 ; in 1916, $410,385 ; in 1917, $918,197 ; 
in 1918, $1,765,378; in 1919, $8,500,000; and in 1920, $19,500,000. In 
1921 the company suffer^ a gross loss of $388,597; of this , loss 
$159,499 was in trading. However, all departments did not suffer a loss ; 
the head office made a trading profit of $4,433, the West Toronto 
Live Stock Branch a profit of $17,419 and the 'Toronto Creamery $31,222. 
In 1920 the profits amormted .to $57,176 out of which a dividend of 7 
per cent, was declared, but no patronage dividend was paid. In 1921 
no dividend at all was paid. The company’s authorized capital is $1,250,000 
and the subscribed capital is $1,195,150 of which $871,406 is paid up. 

The co-operative live stock shippers of Grey County have departed 
■somewhat from- the usual method of receiving their returns from -the 
company. The returns are divided between the individual owners of the 
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stock by the company’s agency at the Toronto stock yards and the amount 
due is paid .into the bank in Grey Covmty. The bank then issues cheques 
to the members, deducting for the association the percentage decided 
upon for the reserve fund. 

Saskatchewan. 


The first step towards the organization of co-operative marketing of 
live stock in. Saskatchewan was taken by the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture which published a bulletin in 1913 explaining the method of 
co-operative marketing and the benefits to be obtained therefrom. As a 
result nine incorporated co-operative stock marketing associations were 
organized in 1914 and this number had increased to 54 by 1920, exclusive 
of the unincorporated locals -of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The rules and regulations of the Saskatchewan stock marketing 
associations are similar to those adopted in the Province of Ontario. 

In Table III are shown the number of registered associations market- 
ing stock and the quantity sold from 1914 to 1920. 


Table III. — Number of Registered Live Stock Marketing Associations 
in Saskatchewan and Quantity of Stock Sold, 1914 to 1920. 



of .-issocialioas 

[ Nnmlier of cars j 

Value 




$ 

X 9 M 

9 

30 

42.034 

1915 

10 

140 

150,513 

1916 

23 

241 

323.171 

1917 ....... 

35 

548 

1,050,285 

1918 

50 

750 

1,432,000 

1919 

54 

784 

1,576,083 

1920 

54 

912 

1,429,309 


In 1921 the number of associations increased to 60 ; in addition there 
are several unincorporated groups which employ the same methods. 

In Table IV (page 495) are summarized special reports from ii 
typical associations in 1919. 

From this table it will be seen that an average saving of 73 cents 
per pound was realized by marketing co-operatively. 

A few years ago the attention of the Co-operative Organization Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture was drawn to the fact 
that several associations were making a practice of sending a new man 
down to market with each consignment, shareholders frequently taking 
turns in accompanying shipments. The Branch pointed out that this 
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Table IV. — Summary of Special Reports of Eleven Typical Co-operative 
Live Stock Marketing Associations in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
1918. 


Name 

Number 'Number 
of of 

cais ; ^ippen 

i 

Weight 

Saving 
per lb. 

Amount 

saved 




/bs. 

cents 

1 

Dubec Grain Growers’ Association, I^imited 

6 

~ 

110,200 

■A 

551 

Grenfell Grain Growers’ Association, I<uiiited 

* 


18,380 

T 

784 

Guernsey Cd-operative Assodation, I^imited 

8 

17 

148,210 

■ 

1,482 

Levan Grain Growers’ Assodation, I^imited. 

4 

38 

73.590 

V* 

552 

Recanville Grain Growers' Association, 
lyimited 

10 

90 

* 75,740 

tV. 

2,636 

Rozilee Co operative Assodation, l«imited . 

29 

580 

559 . 22 * 

5/8 

3.495 

Speers Grain Growers' Assodation, limited 

5 

42 

105,845 

iV. 

1,588 

Wauchope Grain Growers’ Assodation, I,i- 
tniied 

2 

7 

55.440 

■A 

89 

Welwyn Grain Growers’ Association, I,iniitcd 

8 

_ 

136,670 


.,367 

Wiiton Co-operative Trading As-sociation, 
Limited 

68 

200 

i, 37*.240 

V* 

6,856 

Vonng Grain Growers' Association, Limited. 

18 


197,220 

I '/a 

2,958 


*59 

— 

2,931,765 

— 

21,758 


practice, if continued, would seriously interfere with the success of the 
associations, for the reason that in many cases the parties accompanyii^ 
the stock would look upon the marketing of the whole consignment as a 
secondary consideration, their personal business at the market being of 
greater importance, and that consequently the stock would be neglected 
in transit and sold to poor advantage. For the greatest success it is ne- 
cessary that the same party should accompany every shipment so as 
to become familiar with the markets and experienced in the business. 

To encourage the organization of live stock marketing the Co-opera- 
tive Organization Branch supplies each new association free of charge with 
a set of receipt and account forms, sufficient to record their marketing for 
one year, together with a buUetm explaining how the accounts should 
be kept. . 

At the 1918-19 session of the Provincial I,egislature, following the 
report of a Royal Commi^on on the marketing of live stock and live stock 
products in Saskatchewan, steps were taken to establish two incorporated 
central live stock markets at Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. The capital 
stock of each of these companies was originally placed at ?ioo,ooo, di- 
vided into $100 shares, with the proviso that half the stock must be held 
by agriculturists. The legislation further provided that as soon as $60,000 
worth of stock had been subscribed and half of that amount paid up, the 
shareholders might meet and elect their directors and commence business. 
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Dividends were not to exceed 8 per cent, on the paid up capital, and profits 
in excess of this amount were to be put in a stock yards reserve account 
One third of the cost of the buildings erected at each of the yards was to 
be paid by the government on evidence that the company possessed 
enough paid up capital to furnish the other two thirds. 

The real and personal property was made exempt from taxation for 
municipal Or provincial purposes for a pefiod of five years, dating from 
I January 1920. 

The report of the Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, 
Moose Jaw, for the year ending 30 April 1920, the first year of operation, 
stated that a very favourable market for cattle, hogs and sheep had already 
been established, and in addition to this an active horse market had been 
created and a number of successful auction sales of horses had been held 
at the yards. To accommodate this department, additional stabling for 65 
head of horses, and a comfortable, commodious, heated and covered sale 
ring were to be built in the sununer of 1920. 

By the original charter the amount of stock was fixed at 8ioo,ooo, 
but very soon the directors realizing the possibilities of extension, asked 
the government to increase the stock to $300,000, and this increase was 
authorized. 

During the five months ending 30 April 1920 — the first five months 
of their operations — these yards handled 486 cars containing 5,667 
cattle, 122 calves, 12,334 2,680 sheep and 2,087 horses. Of this 

quantity of stock the greater amount was marketed within the province, 
the local abattoirs providing a ready market. 

In addition to accommodation for horses, the selling of which we men- 
tion below, the company proposes to bvuld a dipping vat, a hay shed, and 
additional chutes and trackage for loading and unloading. 

The Northern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, Ltd., at Prince 
Albert, erected its exchange building and stock yards in the summer 
of 1919, the area covered being 5114 acres of land. The yards are admir- 
ably located with respect to railway service. The construction of the 
yards is modem in every detail, and at present provide accommodation in 
covered and open pens for 100 cars of stock. In addition to these pens 
there is a sales bam that will stable 80 head of live stock, and a sales pav- 
ilion 100 feet long and 50 feet broad. 

The supply of live stock is greater than the local demand, and con- 
siderable livestock is shipped to Vancouver and eastern and southern 
points. 

The total value of live stock passing through the Northern and the 
Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards during the year ending 
30 April 1921 was $7,380,000. 

With a view to finding a profitable home market for surplus farm horses 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture arranged, in 1919, a series 
of co-operative horse sales. The sales were arranged in circuits, the ar- 
rangements for the sales being in the hands of the local agricultural 
society at the point where the sale was to be held. Either the sales took 
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the form of auctions, all animals for sale being listed _witji tte secretary 
of the s^ety. and Sold for cash or on such terms as the 'society’s directors 
considered advisable, settlements being made through the secretary, or 
farmers having horses for sale could bring their animals to the town and 
deal privately with the buyers -in attendance. 


Quebec. 


Several of the sheep breeders and wool producers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations m the Province of Quebec sell sheep co-operatively, their managing 
secretaries often being the agricultural representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sheep are sold by auction on the county fair ground or in other cen- 
tres convenient to the members of tbe associations, or are shipped by car- 
loads to the Montreal market. They are graded as follows at the various 
loading points and sold as such : 


NO I — 70 to 100 lbs. 

NO 2 — 100 lbs. and more. 
NO 3 — 70 lbs. and less. 
Ram lambs, all weights. 


Pbeep 

N® t — 100 to 140 lbs. 

No 2 — 140 lbs and mote. 
N® 3 — 100 lbs. and less. 
Rams, all weights. 


Each farmer is handed by the manager a weighing and grading cer- 
tificate for the animals offered for sale. The grading is done in the pre- 
sence of the farmers. This system has the advantage of encouraging the 
farmers to finish their sheep better before placing them on the market. 

The associations charge from 8 to lo cents for each sheep sold. When 
shipments are made to the Montreal market, the fanner receives i Y^to 
2 cents less per poimd as there must be deducted from the selling price 
the commission paid to the selling agent, the cost of freight and the 
shrinkage in weight during transit. 

The total value of sheep sold by six of these associations in 19 18 
amounted to 836,545. Through these co-operative sales the farmers have 
received from i to 2 cents more per pound than through the local buyers. 

Apart from the sheep-breeders’ associations there was practically no 
organization for the sale of live stock in the Province of Quebec before 1918. 
In order to improve matters in this connection the Quebec Farmers’ Central 
Co-operative Association (or as it was then called, the Quebec Cheese- 
makers’ Agricultural Co-operative Association) (i), began to grade and 
sell for its mmnbets, by carloads only, all kinds of live stock. 

(I) The name of this association iras changed in 1920 n*an it iaigely increased the 
scope of Its operations. It was organized in rpto, by the Quebec Daily Society, and as 
the original name implies, it first started as a co-operative cheese -making association. 
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The Iih^^ atOclt shipments are" m^de from the localities tSihtte the local 
associations* are “ofieratiw or from the co-operatiTC slaughter houses of 
St. Valier Or Princeville ^n^ged by the Assom&n. ' All the animals are 
weighed and numbered at the loading points, and a copy of the weigh 
sheet with the bill of lading a lorward^ by mail to the Association. The 
numbering of the animals makes the jrork-pf grading easier. The owner 
refceives the amount drje to him, as well as a grading certificate, contain- 
ing valuable information as tOL the defects noted and the way to correct 
such defects. 

A' charge of 2 % % is made on the sale of live animals in carloads, 
which includes in addition to shipment expenses, food given in "Montreal 
and insurance. 

During 1918 the Association handled about 125 carloads of animals 
of all kinds, i. e. 6,900 head. The total amount realized by the sales was 

$152,951- 

The Maritime Provinces. 

In the spring of 1919, in order to introduce co-operative live stock 
marketing in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, viz. Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture demonstrated the benefits of this type of marketing by entering 
into an agreement with the farmers of a district near Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, to prepare and arrange for the co-operative sale of their 
sheep on the open market in the autumn of that year. The first ship- 
ment dealt with was 26 '/a carloads of lambs and sheep and very good 
results were obtained from the sale. In 1920 the scope of this work was 
enlarged to include cattle and hogs. 

In many cases new organizations had to be formed, but wherever 
there was a society, club or any farmers’ organization suitable to handle 
the work, advantage was taken of it. Farmers accompanied every ship- 
ment — one man to every three or four cars — and many have now suffi- 
cient knowledge to take over this work from the Government. All 
stock was sold according to grade, and the receipts, after all expenses were 
deducted, were sent to the secretaries of the local shipping associations, 
together with a statement giving details showing the amount due to each 
consignor. No money whatever was handled by the Department officials ; 
they rendered assistance and directed the movement. 

Table V (page 499) gives details of co-operative live stock marketing 
|n the Maritime Provinces in 1920. 

The -United Grain Growers’ Live Stock Department and Cattle Pool. 

Tables VI and VII (pages 499 and 500) show the total number of 
cars'handled by the live stock department of the United Grain Growers, 
Limited, at the various- stock yards during the year ended 31 August 
1920 and the composition of the cars in the two years 1918-19 and 
r9T9-20. 
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Table V. '— Co-operalive Live Stock MarketUf^ , 
Ml the 'Maritime Provinces, igao. 


Sheep t 

Hova Scotia . • • 

Ilew Brunswick 

prince Edward Island 

Total • . . 

lumber 

of »t3 

Total number 

of bead 

Revenue 

t 9 % 
55 Vt 
49 % 

5/269 

4,607 

1,791 

$ 

39 , 4*6 

14,711 

125 

11,667 

90,543 

Hogs; 




^^ew Brunswick 

H 

29 

1,320 

Prince Edward Island 

2t % 

7.398 

44.058 

Total . . . 

22 

1.427 

45,378 

Cattle : 




Jsova Scotia 

u ’A 

784 

22,148 

New Brunswick 

22 y2 

651 

21,117 

Prince Edward Island 

6 

152 

5,839 

Total . • • 

, 53 

1.587 

49,104 

Total live stock . . . 

200 

14,681 

185,025 


Table VI. — Live Slock handled hy the Live Stock Department 
oj the United Grain Growers, Limited, 1918, 



Carloads bandied 

Carloads of stockers 



00 

and feeders 

TuUl carloads 


consignment 

bought on order 


Calgary 

■ i 1.463 

167 

1,630 

Edmonton 

, : 960 

19 

979 

Winnipeg 

. i 2,516 

402 

2,912 

Moose Jaw 

. ! 93 

. — . 

93 

Prince Albert 

■ 1 

2 ■- . 

40 

Total'. . 

■ i 5,064 

■ 590 

5,654 


500 
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Table VII: — {Composition of the Cars of Live Stock handled by the Live 
Stock Department 6 f the ifnited Grain Growls, Limited, in igiS-io 
and igig-ao. 



^ 1918-19 

1 1919-20 

Increase (+) 
or decrease (- [ 

Carloads handled 

" 5.257 

5,654 

+ 

397 

No. of cattle 

77,968 

103,624 


25.65s 

No. of hogs 

108,966 

51219 

— 

50.747 

No. of sheep 

I2,68 i i 

18,605 

■f 

5,924 


s ' 

« 


$ 

Revenue 

90,594 

109,444 

+ 

18,850 

Expenses 

91,671 

92,056 

■f 

385 

Net profit or loss 

1,077 

>7,388 (profit) 

+ 

18,46,5 


The offices at Moose Jaw and Prince Albert were opened during the 
year rgtg-igao. 

In the middle of 1921 a director and the treasurer of the United Grain 
Growers, limited, visited Great Britain to study the live stock marketing 
conditions. Their report stated that, first, the chilled meat industry did 
not provide a safe and satisfactory mean? of exporting the surplus live 
stock from Western Canada ; secondly, the removal of the British Embargo 
against Canadian cattle could not be looked for in time to assist Canadian 
producers in the disposal of their stock, and thirdly, any permanent scheme 
for shipping live cattfe would require to be of a co-operative nature. 

The report went on to say that the best solution seemed to be the 
formation of a cattle export company, but that this could not be foniied 
in time for the igai season. 

In consequence, an export cattle pool was formed by the United Grain 
Growers. The proposal was for shippers at country points to send co-oper- 
ative shipments collected and shipijed in the usual manner and sent to the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., at Montreal. 

The accepted cattle would be graded at Montreal and initial cash 
payment made as follows: Nos. i, 2, and’ 3 steers, 4, 3 >4 and 3 cents per 
pound respectively, heifers 3 cents per pound, cows 2 14 cerits and bulls 
2 cente per poupd. After grading and payment, shippers would be given 
participation certificates. These ceitificates would indicate the weight 
and quality supplied by the individual to whom the certificate is issued 
and the amount of cash advance made. The participation certificate 
issued by the company, would not be negotiable. 

From the time the cattle were graded the identity of the individual 
contribution would be lost. Steers, heifers, cows. and bulls would be 
separately pooled. In each pool the gross selling price, minus cash ad- 
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vaDCes and expaises, would be divided equally amongst contributors to 
that particular pool on the basis of live weight supplied. In the case of 
jteers the second pa3mrent would be the same for all three grades, the 
difference having been •adjusted, in the advance payment. 


§ 4. Co-operative dairying. 


Dairying is one of the oldest and has now become one of the most 
important of the industries of Canada. Co-operative dairy companies 
have been in operation for many years but it is only recently that the 
movement has become impHutant. In the following table we give a 
classification of butter and cheese factories in Canada according to their 
character of organization. 


Table VIII. — Butter and Cheese Factories in Canada, 
Classified according to Character of Organization, 1920. 


Province , 


Quebe? 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island . 
Saskatchewan . • ■ • • 

Alberta 

British C<rfumbia . • • 
New Brunswick . • • . 

Manitoba 

Nova Scotia 

Canada 


CooperaUvc 

iDdividuHls ' . . 

Incorporated 

companies 

partncrshipit 

ToUl 

factories 

223 

I.551 

34 

1,808 

189 

650 

198 

T.037 

23 

1 

12 

36 

22 

12 

13 

47 

1.3 

9 

33 

55 

12 

6 

13 

31 

!I 

16 

II 

38 

! 9 

17 

31 

57 

! ' 

8 

9 

24 

i 5^*9 

2,270 

354 

3.133 


Quebec. 

A large amount of the co-operative dairying in Quebec is 
in the hands of the Quebec Farmers’ Central Co-operative Assom- 
tion, which, as we have already noted was organized in 1910 by the 
Quebec Dairy Society, under the name of the Quebec Cheesemakers Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Association. The present name was adopted in 1920 
when the association greatly increased the scope of its operations 

At the start the membership was 30 and it has increased rapidly, the 
number in 1919 being 7.885. For the first year only cheese was handled 
bni in the second year batter was included and from year to year vanous 
new items were added, the annual turnover of - the company now being 
about 10 million dollars. Besides dairy products, the associaaon handles 
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poultry, eggs. U'^e stock, dressed meats, game, wool, vegetables, honey 
maple sugar and maple syrup (these last two for the Pure Maple Sugar ami 
Syrup Farmers' Co-operative (r) and other similar associations as well as 
for individual members) and farm requisites. 

The Association has an authorized capital of $r, 000,000 divided into 
shares of $10 each. No more than two thousand dollars' may be subscribed 
by any one member. The Association has decided that no subscription of 
less than five shares will be accepted. The Association may purclmse and 
sell, on commission or otherwise, import, export, manufacture agricultural 
products and bye-products, manufacture agricultural implemenis and their 
parts, and chemical fertilizers, and do a retail and wholesale trade in these 
products. In addition it may purchase any association or company having 
in whole or in part identical objects or powers. However, such power may 
only he exercised with the authorization of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Whereas other co-operative associations are not allowed to borrow 
more than four times the amount of their subscribed capital stock, pins 
the reserve fund, this limit has been removed in the case of the Quebec 
Fanners' Central Co-operative Association. This pri-vilege will enable the 
Association largely to extend its export trade. At least ten per cent, of 
the net profits made during the year must be put in the reserve fund; 
the dividends paid to the shareholders must not exceed ten per cent, of 
the paid up capital ; and if still a there is a surplus, it must be allocated to 
the reserve fund. 

All the transactions of the Association are under the supervision of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who may ask for all the mformation that he 
deems necessary ; the Minister .may take part at meetings of directors, 
he has the privilege of appointing the auditor of the accounts of the 
association and may require that the products be graded by graders 
appointed by him if the interests of agriculture so require. 

In 1920 the company handled, for 600 local factorie.s, co-operative and 
otherwise, 108,823 boxes of butter, of which 24,667 boxes were pasteurized, 
63,386 were Number i grade and 20,770 were Number 2 grade. 'Ihe 
amount of cheese sold was 199,658 boxes. 'I'he sales of butter showed 
an increase of 22,169 boxes and of cheese, an increase of 7,911 boxes 
over 1919. Much of the cheese sold by the company was exported to 
England. The average quantity of cheese handled by the company 
during about z6 weeks of the shipping season was 7,500 boxes per week. 

In the table IX (page 503) is shown the effect of the company’s 
grading system upon the quality of the butter and cheese handled, 

Butter is graded according to the following scale : Number I, from 100 
down to 95 points ; Number 2, 94 to 92 points : Number 3, below 92 points. 
Cheese is graded on similar lines ; Special, 100 down to 94 points, minimiint 
for flavour, 41 points; Number i, 93 to 93 points, minimum for flavour, 
39 points ; Number 2, 91 to 87 points, minimum for flavour, 37 points. 
Both these gradings are according to Government standards. 

{1) This association was organized in 1913 and now lias over four hundred memhcrs. 
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IabEE IX. - Effect oj Grading upon Quality of Butter and Cheese handled 
jjy the Quebec Farmers Central Co-operative Association in 1911 and 1920. 


Grade 

Pasteurized {butter) 
Special (cheese) 

% 

N»i 

% 

N»2 

% 

N"5 

% 

V1911 

Butter - . 1 

1 1920 

— 

49-2 

44.0 

6.8 

80.91 

19.09 

\ ign 

Cheese - • \ 

/ 1920 

— ; 1 45.8 

79-47 1 20.53 

27.5 


Ontario. 

Theco-opeative sale of dairy products in Ontario is chiefly undertaken 
by the United Dairymen Co-operative, Limited, which acts as the central 
selling agency for its patrons, either individuals or creameries or cheese 
factories whether co-operative or otherwise. 

However, before dealing with the main association, we give the fol- 
lowing typical example of the formation of a local co-operative creamery 
in Ontario. In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agriculture established a 
creamery at New Liskeard. , In preparation for this a'canvass was made of 
the farmers of the district when oyer eighty of them signed an agreement 
to send their cream to the creamery to he manufactured mto butter. The 
Department secured the services of a comiretent butter maker who manu- 
factured the butter for the patrons at a charge of 3% cents per pound un- 
til the factory became self-snpporting. When that time arrived the farm- 
ers took it over at first cost, in accordance with an agreement originally 
made. At the start there were 325 cows in the district to supply the cream, 
and this member being small the Department made plans to purchase 
several carloads of cows and sell them at auction at New Liskeard. 

The United Dairymen Co-operative, Limited, formed in 1920 is re- 
sponsible for most of the co-operative sale of cheese and a large part of the 
co-operative sale of butter in Ontario. The shareholders of the company, 
who at 30 November 1921 numbered about 450, are organized into county 
locals and all matters relating to the dairy interests in those corrnties are 
referred to the interested locals for consideration. Officers of the central 
company attend the annual meetings of the local companies and submit to 
them the reports which are later to be submitted at the armual meetmg of 
the central organizaion. Each county local appoints one representative to 
attend the annual meeting of the association. Any shareholder of the as- 
sociation who desires is free to attend this meeting and to take part in the 
discus.sions, but only the appointed representatives of the county locals 
are permitted to vote. 
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At first the company met with strenuous opposition from the local 
dealers and other interested persons, but it is becoming more and more 
the central selling agency for local cheese factories and other dairy enter- 
prises, whether co-operative or otherwise. 

Only 13 factories sold their cheese through the company at its first 
sale held in Montreal in June 1920 and the amount of cheese sold was 
691 boxes. During the season of that year the number steadily grew 
until as many as 52 factories were selling through the central during tire 
same week. Between i June and 30 November 1920 the sales of the 
company exceeded one million dollars. Of this sum $979,000 represented 
•sales of cheese and $28,200 sales of butter. During the next season between 
4,000 and 5,000 boxes of cheese and butter were sold. In one week the 
company dealt with the produce of 103 factories, and up to the end of 
August 1921 the total sales amounted to $1,039,000. During the first 
eighteen months of operation the total sales of the association amounted 
to $2,275,000, the second season’s sales showing an increase of 133 % over 
those of 1920. The cost of selling cheese averaged ’/o cent per pound. 
A dividend of 8 % was declared, and $600 of the surplus profit was 
used to reduce the organization expenses account. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario, whose acti- 
vities are dealt with in various sections of this article, own a creamery at 
Toronto which handled over one million pounds of butter in 1920 and made 
a profit of $14,910. In 1921 the profit made was $31,222. 


Prince Edward Island. 

Co-operative dairying in Prince Edward Island was started in 1891 
when the then Dominion Commissioner of Dairying visited the island. On 
behalf of the Dominion Government he offered to supply the plant and 
operate a factory at a fixed charge and to market the butter and cheese. 
'The farmers themselves were to erect the necessary buildings. The success of 
this factory soon led to the formation of other co-operatively run factories. 
The stock shares were generally Sio and were nearly all held by patrons, 
the majority of patrons holdmg only one share. In 1920 there were twenty- 
three co-operative creameries and cheese factories in operation. 


Saskatchewan 

The first co-operative dairy enteiprizes launched in Saskatchewan 
were three co-operative creameries established in 1896. For several years 
little progress was made but as the country developed more interest was 
taken in dairying and when, in 1905, the Province was granted autonomy 
the progress of co-operation became marked. Following the establish- 
ment of the Dairy Branch of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture 
in 1907 an arrangement was made whereby all the co-operative creameries 
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vohiotarily placed themselves under the supervision and direction of the 
Provincial Dairy Commissioner. By this arrangement the Dairy Branch 
engaged the managers, purchased all supplies, kept the accounts, marketed 
the produce and paid the patrons*. 

The following table gives data concerning the progress of co-operative 
dairying in Saskatchewan from T907 to 1917 inclusive. 


TabeE X, — Progress made jrom tgoy lo rpiy by Co-opiratiw Creameries 
in Saskatchewan. 


Year 

Number 

of creameries 

Number of patrons 

^ Pounds 

of butter 

Gross value 

% 

1907 

4 1 

213 

66,246 

16,069 

1908 

5 

553 

220,282 

53.177 

1909 

6 

876 

i 324.404 

80,286 

1910 

7 

i,i(^ 

46,2,221 

112,275 

1911 

9 

1.596 

703,583 

168,040 

1912 , 

10 

1.755 

649,958 

179,184 

1913 - 

II 

2 , 6 $ I 

S50.525 

229,406 

1914 ■ 

13 

3.625 

■,,398,7.30 

249,937 

1915 . 

>5 

5.979 ' 

2,012,401 

558,010 

1916 . 

17 

7.205 

2,538,061 

■ 771,092 

1917 

19 

8,126 

2,482,400 

996,152 


In 1917 a central co-ojjerative dairy company was organised under thC' 
name of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited, with its 
head office at Regina. The company has an authorized capital of 
Sx, 000, 000, divided into $20 f hares, of which $750,000 has been subscribed 
and $350,000 paid up. In addition the company possesses fixed assets 
of al^t one million dollars. The number of shareholders is about 4 ' 5 ®®- 

In addition to its own big combined factory and headquarters the 
company operates 24 local creameries, 5 public cold storage plants and 
three poultry killing stations in variorts parts of the Province. In all the 
company has about 19,000 patrons. For the year ending 30 April iqrS 
the value of the products marketed by the . company amounted to 
$1,700,000, in igig they totalled $2,500,000, in 1920 the turnover was 
$3,000,000, and in 192T, in spite of a very bad season for the farmers, the 
business done was $3,500,000. In 1920 the company manufactured nearly 
three, million pounds of butter, supplied Regina with most of its milk and 
cream, sold i6r,ooo gallons of ice cream and graded and marketed over 
50 carloads of eggs and several carloads of poultry. 

In 1919, in addition to paying its shareholders a dividend of 8 per 
cent., the company paid a bonus of 2 cents a pound on all butter fat , this 
amounted to $50,000. Bonuses were also paid on eggs and poultry. The 
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company was the fiist o! the kind to pay patronage dividends in Canada 
in addition to its dividends on stock. In 1920, owing to the drop in the 
price of butter, no patronage dividend was paid. 

In 1919 the directors voted a bonus of 8 per cent, on the salary paid 
to each member of the staff, thus adopting the principle of paying the same 
percentage on salaries as upon paid up capital. Bonuses under $ipo are 
paid in cash, from $100 to $200 half cash and half stock in the company, 
over $200 one-third cash and two-thirds stock in the company. 

Alberta. 

There are about 53 co-operative creameries in Alberta, receiving creaii 
according to grade and selling butter on the grades of the Dairy Commis 
sioner of the Provincial Government. About a itrilliou pounds of creamen 
butter were produced by these creameries in 1919. If desired, the Butte 
Marketing Service of the Provincial Department of Agriculture will ac 
as a central selling agency for the creameries, $250,000 being allotted t 
this Department with which to make advances on butter sold. This L 
generally done to the amount of 80 per cent. 

In 1920 the milk producers shipping to the Calgary market organized 
themselves into the Calgary District Milk Producers’ Association. A presi- 
dent and vice-president were elected and a board of twelve directors ap 
pointed. The initial membership numbered eighty. 

In 1921, starting with the Calgary District Milk Producers’ Association, 
a movement was put under way for the formation of pools on similar lines 
to the grain pool, for the marketing of the dairy produce of Alberta. The 
movement got its first real start when the Calgary distributors refused to 
assume more than 25% of the loss in a drop in milk prices. An agreement 
has been drawn up by which the producers hind themselves to sell all of 
the milk and dairy products they produce through the Association (except- 
ing only such as may be required for home use), to deliver these products 
as may be ordered by the Association, and not to sell or deliver any of their 
dairy products at prices in excess of the price then paid by the Association. 
The producers also agree to pay a penalty should they break their contract 
with the Association. 

Similar associations to the Calgary District Milk Producers’ Association 
exist at Olds and Didsbury. These associations have now joined the 
Calgary Association milk pool under the terms of the aforementioned 
agreement. 


British ColuntUa. 

Ixrcal co-operative dairy associations have been in existence in British 
Columbia for several years, chiefly amongst the farmers centred round 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Victoria. These local . associations 
are operating under the Agricultural Associations Act. At first most 
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of them were aided by small loans from the Department of Agriculture, 
gome of the local creameries, snch as the Comox Creamery Association 
ltd., the Northern Okanagan Creamery Association, Ltd., and the Sal- 
mon Arm Creamery Association, Ltd., are concerned only with the manu- 
facture of butter, which is sold either direct to the retail trade or through 
some reliable commission house. On the other hand the Cowichan Creamery 
Association, Ltd., has for several years carried on a co-operative business 
in butter, eggs, poultry, flour and mill feeds, fruit and vegetables. The 
association also possesses an elevating plant which includes equipment for 
cleaning, crushing, grinding and mixing grain. 

The Fraser VaUey Milk Producers’ Association was incorporated in 
1513, It has an authorized capital of jfi,ooo,ooo, of which $500,000 have 
been paid up. The shares are $10 each, but not less than $100 in 
stock is sold to a shareholder nor may he hold more than $3,000 of stock. 
There are 1,500 shareholders. Shareholders subscribe for stock in propor- 
tion to the number of cans which they deliver pet day ; they are expected 
to take $200 of stock fter can. At first the amount of interest which 
could be paid was limited to 6 %, but 8 % is now the maximum. During 
the first three years of the Wat the organization of the company was held 
in abeyance, but since then the Association has made great strides. The 
Association was the first in Canada to work under a pooling agreement 
with the milk producers by which the producers ate bound to sell their 
produce only through the Association. The first agreements ran for a 
period of one year and proved very successful ; the next ran for three years, 
subject to 12 month's notice of withdrawal by either party. The present 
agreement, which is based on similar contracts in force in New Zealand, 
California, Denmark and other countries, runs .for an indefinite period, 
subject to a year’s notice of termination of contract as in the previous 
agieenieats. Between 90 and 95 per cent, of the producers in the Fraser 
Valley have signed this agreement. Under the terms of the contract the 
producers agree to forward to the Association all milk and cream produced 
by them, except what is required for their personal or family use, and to 
endeavcmr to follow the instructions of the Association in regard to the pro- 
portionate quantities of milk to he produced during the several montte of 
the year in order that the natural surplus in the spring may be reduced 
as much as possible. The producers agree to deliver the milk and cream to 
such plant or place as the Association may designate and to he responsible 
for its condition imtil its delivery. 

■ The Association agrees to receive all the milk and cream delivered 
by the producers, to sell it and to pool the proceeds and to divide them 
amongst the producers on the basis of the butter fat content f. 0. b. Van- 
couver, reducing the price where the costs of delivery are less than the costs 
of delivery at Vancouver by an equitable difference. It is agreed that 
the price paid should be based on the market prices obtained for sour cream, 
sweet cream and whole milk, less such amounts 'as may be deducted for 
the purposes of the Association, these amounts not to exceed 10 per cent, 
of the sums realized for the safe of the milk and cream. 
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The produceis also agree that if they fail to deliver their milk and cream 
through the Association they will pay to the Association 20 cents for each 
pound of butter fat not delivered. 

The directors are authorized to retain from these funds such amounts 
as they may deem advisable for the purpose of purchasing land, buildings, 
machinery or equipment, or for any other investment which they may 
deem to be of benefit to the Association, it being provided that such expend- 
iture shall not exceed 2 % % of the total amount realized from aU sales 
of milk and cream during the year, unless authorized to do so by a special 
general meeting of tlie Association. The Association make semi-monthly 
settlements with the producers. 

In time the Association found it necessary to make provision for the 
handling of their surplus milk, and in 1917 they entered into an agreement 
with some of the dealers whereby the dealers were to buy all their milk, 
wholesale, from the Association. In 1919 the Association decided to enter the 
retail trade and it purchased the controlling interest in a large dairy com- 
pany in Vancouver which handles 70 % of the milk trade in that dty, having 
about 20,000 customers. Tliis company is capitalized at $300,000 of which 
the farmers own $240,000. The manager of the company holds the balance 
of the share capital ; he is also a member of the board of five directors, the 
other four being members of the Association. In addition to the main 
plant the company owns a creamery and an ice-cream plant in Vancouver 
which are used to handle the surplus milk. This creamery makes about 
1,000,000 pounds of butter annually which is sold locally, the skimmed 
milk being also sold as such or made into casein. The Association also 
owns a receiving station at Claybum, 40 miles from Vancouver and another 
receiving station and a che^ factory at Chilliwack which turns out 
300,000 pounds of cheese a year. A milk condensery was built in 1920 
by the Association at Abbottsford, about 45 miles from Vancouver and 
an arrangement made with the Pacific Milk Company, Ttd., to instal the 
machinery and to operate the plant. The contract, which runs for 5 years, 
provides that the Pacific Milk Company will buy all its milk from the 
Association, pay all carrying charges, make an allowance for depreciation 
and pay 7 % on the money invested by the farmers in the plant. The 
company handles about 40,000 pounds of milk a day, and is operated for 
two-thirds of the year. The company also owns a plant of its own for 
which it buys its milk from the Association on the usual basis. 

A milk powder company has also entered into a five year agreement 
with the Association to buy all its milk from the Association. 

The turnover of the Association through the sale of milk wholesale 
is about $2,700,000 and of butter and milk retail in the cities about 
$2,500,000. 

In 1919 the Vancouver Island Milk Producers’ Association, who 
supply milk and cream for tlie dty of Victoria formed a pool similar to 
that of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assodation. In addition to 
the clause binding the patrons to supply their products only to the Asso- 
ciation, the Association has entered into an agreement with the' dealers 
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wHcli it will Hot sell retail nor will the dealers buy outside the 
Association during the life of the agreement. This clause, however 
does not cover surplp milk whether made into butter, cheese or ice- 
cream. The Association owns a creamery in the city of Victoria iu which 
it manufactures its own surplus. 

The capital of the Association is divided into Sio shares and each 
inembermustholdatleastfive. Today the amount of capital is over $350,000. 
Ten per cent'of the paid up capital goes into a " redemption fund, " out 
of which at any time any member who is retiring from dairying may re- 
ceive the full value for liis shares, which he returns to the Association, plus 
six per cent, interest on his money. This fund was started mainly for 
tenant farmers, of whom there are a fairly large number amongst the dairy- 
men and who might at any time be obliged to sell out. It has been an 
important factor in obtaining the support of these men. Up to the present 
time, however, there has been enough demand for stock from pro.spective 
new shareholders to redeem all the shares handed in without drawing 
upon the redemption fund. 

From the first the Association had to handle 300 gallons a day of milk 
as surplus ; this rose to 850 gallons a day at the height of the season in 
1919 and averaged for the year 350 gallons a day. The number of produc- 
ers who first joined the pool was 75 ; the number now is about 240. The 
association handles an average of 4,500 gallons per day and has a turn- 
over of from $30,000 to $35,000 a month. Members are paid the average 
received from that portion of their milk sold in the city and of the price 
received for the surplus which is sold as butter, less operating expenses, 
which average about 4 % cents per pound. 

It should be pointed out here that while the farmers belonging both 
to the Fraser Valley and the Vancouver Island Milk Producers’ Associations 
have made a success so far of their milk pools their conditions are not the 
same as prevail in most other sections of Canada. The cities of Vancouver 
and New Westminster are practically dependent upon the comparatively 
small number of farmers iu the Fraser Valley for their milk and cream. 
This has made it easier for these fanners to organize than would other- 
wise have been the case. A somewhat similar condition exists around 
the city of Victoria. Milk could not very well be brought from the 
mainland, or from the State of Washin^on in the south. This leaves 
the city of Victoria dependent upon the milk producers adjoining the city. 
In the remainder of tlie milk producing sections of Canada the production 
of milk is greater and it is possible for opposition dealers to buy and 
ship from long distances. 

New Brunswick. 


Marked progress has been made in the dairy" industry of New Bruns- 
wick during the past few years, the tendency in co-operative dairying 
being to form central co-operative creameries covering large districts. 



The Farmers' Co-hperative Creamery Company at Monktpn is a case 
in point. This (»-operative dairy association was started in 1918 ; in that 
year the number of patrons supplying cream was 300 ; they increased to 603 
in 1919 and to 990 in 1920. In 1918 the amount paid to patrons was 
®37>735. a“d 1144,761 in 1919. In 1920 it became necessary to enlarge the 
whole plant, which include an ice-cream factory, in order to accommodate 
the volume of business. In addition a chemical storage plant is being in- 
stalled. Another company, the Sussex Cheese and Butter Company 
have found it necessary to instal two 400-gallon pasteurizers. At the 
Madawaska Creamery at St. Hilaire, under the control of the provincial 
Department of Agriculture, the output is gratifying. As soon as conditions 
permit, another central creamery will be organized in Gloucester county. 
With the establishment of these large central creameries the dairy 
industry of the province will soon be placed on a sound basis. 


Manitoba. 

There are comparatively few dairy farmers in Manitoba and although 
there were several co-operative creameries in the province previous to 1920, 
they were very loosely knit. Consolidation started in that year when the 
farmers who supply Winnipeg with its milk and cream formed the Winnipeg 
Milk Producers’ Association. This association was similar to other asso- 
cfetions of the kind that exist around Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and 
other consuming centres. The object of the Association was to organize 
the producers and thereby enable them to negotiate more effectively 
with the dealers in settling prices to be paid for milk and cream. The 
Winnipeg Milk Producers' Association met with all the usual difficulties of 
starting, and in addition dimatic conditions are not as favourable in Manitoba 
for the production of milk as they are in Ontario or British Columbia. 
Cattle have to be stabled from about 15 October to 24 May, and there is 
lack of cheap natural pastures. This makes the production of cream an 
expensive matter. Moreover owing to the small number of dairy farms 
the supply of milk and cream required by the city of Winnip^ has to be 
obtained from a wider area than would otherwise be the case. This makes 
it correspondingly more difficult and expensive to organize the producers. 
The difficulty is heightened by the fact tlrat a considerable number of the 
the fanners produce milk for only a short period each year and as dairying is 
not one of their main sources of income it is harder to interest them in a 
milk producers’ association. There is also the usual difficulty in obtain- 
ing capital. 

The first move on the part of the new, association took the form of 
an appeal to the city for a joint council composed of producers, consumers 
and distributors which would fix fair prices. The appeal was, however, 
unavailing. Shortly after this the Board of Commerce commenced holding 
sittings in Winnipeg and ordered the reduction in the retail price of milk. 
This time the Association was successful in preventing the dealers from 
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paf^’iog on the reduction to the producers. However, after the expiry 
of the order of the Board, conditions were as bad as before. 

In the Autumn of 1920 the members of the Winnipeg Milk Producers* 
jissodation came to the conclusion that they would only become fully 
fgective when incorporated as a commercial company. It was decided, 
therefore, to form a co-operative company, capitalized at $500,000, and 
to purchase the second largest dairy plant in Winnipeg . It was also decided 
to develop the Association along the lines of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, Limited. In the city of Winnipeg 40 per cent, of the milk 
trade is handled by a large non-co-operative company, 40 per cent, by 
small dealers and 20 percent, by theCity Dairy Company. On this last the 
farmers secured an option for $250,000. The association then applied to 
the Government for a loan of 75 per cent, of the costs of the plant required, 
but the Government would only make a loan of 50 per cent. There- 
fore the option on the City Dairy Company’s plant was allowed to 
expire. 

Owing to the great drop in the price of farm products which occurred 
in the autumn of 1920, the campaign to sell stock was not very successful, 
only about $70,000 of stock beiug sold. Therefore the association bought 
a creamery which is capable of manufacturing 400,000 pounds of butter 
per year and by the addition of some e.xf ra equipment could manufacture 
1,000,000 Ihs. a year. It is the intention of the directors to build up the 
present business of the creamery and to link up the outlying creameries 
by indneing them to join the company as rapidly as possible. There ate 
about 12 small creameries, mo.stly owned by farmers on the co-operative 
basis, which it was decided should be approached with that object in 
view. 

The charter of the company gives it fKiwer to produce, purchase and 
sell fresh milk and all the products of milk ; to manufacture, sell and other- 
wise deal in condensed, preserved and evaporated milk, and all other 
forms of manufactured milk. In addition to the foregoing, the Company 
bas very wide powers, which enable it to enter other lines of business, 
should such action he found advisable. 

During the latter part of 1921, the United Farmers of Manitoba 
fonned the Manitoba Co-operative Dairies, Limited. The Company 
was incorporated in that year and conforms to recognized co-operative 
practice. 


AVi« Scotia. 

There were seven co-operative creameries and cheese factories in oper- 
ation m Nova Scotia during 1920 They are all organized under the Nova 
Scotia Companies’ Act. The Scotsbum Creamery, Pictou County, is an 
outstanding example of ’a co-operative creamery m the province; mfact 
it is the largest creameiy in Nova Scotia, and the following table gives data 
concerning the Association from 1905 to 1921. 
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Table XI. — Progress of the Scotstmrn Creamery , Nma Scotia, 
from 1905 to 1921 


Year 

Numbers 
of patrons 

Amount 

of butter . 

Net value of fat 
per pound 
to patrons 

I Value 

j butter maile 



m 

. Cents 

1 

1905 ' 

26 

11,142 

21.42 

2,153 

1906 .• • • • 

32 

13,307 

21.73 

24567 

1907 

35 

10.054 

22.31 

1.943 

1908 

38 

16,122 

24.22 

2,401 

1909 

8r 

34.325 

24-19 

6,801 

1910 

204 

107.715 

24.40 

22,146 

igit 

380 

170,847 

25-85 

36,182 

1912 ! 

423 

' 181,614 

30.14 

44,788 

1913 

450 

229,574 

27.97 

55,305 

1914 ■ • 

502 

277,672 

28.07 

65,678 

1915 

538 

293.552 

30.00 

76,525 

1916 

592 

327.7^5 

34-25 

97,077 

1917 

558 

380,259 

44.00 

134,884 

1918 

632 

388,621 

52.00 

164,488 

1919 

700 

446,171 

63.00 

243,235 

1920 

947 

609,860 

71.00 

371,820 

I9ii 

1,16’: 

692,818 

(■) 

(») 282,735 


(1) Figure not available. 

(2) A general decrease shown throughout the province. 


§ 5. The co-operative marketuig of wool. 

The co-operative maiketino of wool in Canada was started in 1914, 
and owes its growth almost entirely to the activity and initiative of the 
Dominion and Protdncial Departments of Agriculture. In those early 
days the Departments supplied expert graders free of charge and under- 
took to act as central marketing agencies for any associations which might 
care to sell their wool in this manner. From the first the project was a 
success, 4 to 8 cents more per pound than prices offered to non-co-cperative 
sellers being obtained. However it was not collective marketing only 
that brought improvement, but the education of the farmers in improving 
their flocks and wool and in grading and packing their produce for mar- 
ket. In 1917 a great step forward was made by the Dominion Government 
when it arranged for the proper storage in Toronto of the western wool 
clip and also negotiated with the banks for advances to wool growers. 

In igi8 the aim of the Government wSs achieved when all the local 
associations scattered over Canada met together and formed their own 
central marketing association under the name of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Limited. 
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Information on co-operative wool marketing before 1918 is somewhat 
scattered, but we Imve put together all the available data in Table XII 
(page 614] from which a fairly comprehensive picture can be obtained of 
the growth of this branch of co-operation from 1914 to the time when 
the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers was formed. 

The report of the British Columbia Wool Growers' Association for 1921 
explains the factors which go to make the total cost charged to their growers 
for the handling of the wool. Freight charges were the highest expense 
and cost the grower 3 cents per pound ; the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers charged 2 cents per pound for selling the wool; cost of grading 
was i4 “ifi interest and assessment ®/, cent per pound ; and the 
British Columbia Wool Growers’ Association charged »/, cent per pound, 
making a total of 7 % cents per pound. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers is the central selling agency 
for co operative wool growing associatiohs throughout Canada. It is in 
no sense a s^ulative agency nor does it retain any of the profits made 
over and above money required for working expenses and reserve fund. 
Toronto was chosen as the headquarters of the company, not only because 
of its superior position with regard to transport iacilities -leading to all 
parts of Canada, but also because of its proximity to the buyers of Great 
Britain and the United States. The company has also various warehouses 
and branches in the different provinces of Canada. The board of directors 
of the association numbers fifteen, of which at least one must come from 
every province and no province may have more than three directors. 
Five directors constitute a quorum. Every shareholder is eligible for 
nomination as a director. 

For the annual or any special meetings every province having one 
or more shareholders is entitled to send delegates, but in no case must 
a province send more than thirty delegates. Moreover the board of directors 
allott to the provinces the number of delegates each may send, 'fhe an- 
nual meetings are held at Toronto in January or Febniary of each year 
and at such meetings or special meetings ten delegate shareholders form 
a quorum. Throughout the company every member has only one vote 
regardless of the number of shares he holds. No shares may be jointly 
owned. The board of directors have the power to borrow money on the 
credit of the company and to issue bonds or debentures for any sum 
exceeding ?ioo. A reserve fund is provided for by setting aside one per 
cent, of the annual profits. 

The company has an authorized capital of $200,000, of which, in 
1920, $95,410 were subscrited and $46,131 paid up. The shares are 
Sio each. 

The net surplus for 1920 amounted to $14,812, of which amount $2,630 
was reserved for rebates to local associations ; $3,535 "’as distributed in 
bonuses to the executive and staff for the year 1920 ; $3,647 as an 8 % 
dividend on paid up capital as at 30 Septenilwr 1920 ; and $5,000 was 
transferred to the general reserve. 

At the 1920 annnal meeting of the company it was shown to the share- 



TAsr.s XII. — Growth of Co-operative Wool Marketing in Canada 
from 1914 to 1917. 


Province 

Year 

Number 

ot 

societies 

0 ) 

Member- 

ship 

Amount 

of 

wool bandied 

(lbs) 

Avd^e 

price 

obiaioed 

[cents per lb.) 

increase 
in returns to 
patrons over 
non- 

co-operative 

sales 

{cents per lb.) 

Overall 

handling 

cost 

(cents per 
lb.) 

Nova' Scotia. .... 

1915 

1 

J63 

12,271 

33 



. ___ ' 


1916 

2 

224 

18,508 

41.125 

— 

■5 


1917 

6 

438 

37.805 

7 I.I 3 . 

— 

•5 *01 

New Brunswick . . . 

1915 

1 

9 

1,104 

35 






1916 

2 

39 

5.130 

38.25 

— 

— 


1917 

1 

— 

6,558 

63.5 

— 

.33 

Prince Edwaid island 

1915 

I 

58 

6,496 

32.5 

__ 




1916 

I 

382 

28,303 

38.75 

— 

— 


1917 

I 

315 

24.494 

70.28 

5*0 15 

— 

Quebec 

1914 

1 

90 

12,000 

21.25 

5*07 




1915 

8 

975 

104,192 

30.36 

5 to 10 

— 


1916 

9 

1,617 

169,840 

41-7 

7 to 12 

— 


1917 

10 

1,876 

218,658 

53-27 


.5toi(= 

Ontario 

1914 

I 

69 

15,742 

20.4 

— 

. 


1915 

T 

81 

20,295 

26 

— 

— 


1916 

I 

— 

17.991 

35 

— 

— 


1917 

4 

— 

316,944 

60.88 

— 

* (3 

Manitoba 

1914 

I 

138 

44.059 

20. 





1915 

2 

m 

75,425 

26.8 

5*07 

I 


1916 

2 

440 

151.071 

31-9 


— 


1917 

— 

467 

170,230 

59.75 


I 

Saskatchewan . • . ■ 

1914 

I 

179 

69,404 

17.7s 

3*08 

-75 * 01 ., 


1915 

1 

318 

150,328 

27.77 

— 

•5 


1916 

1 

487 

179,890 

32.5 

— 

I 


1917 

- 

660 

388,888 

65. 

— 

4-75 

Alberta 

1914 


fii 

134.427 

19.9 


_ 


1915 

1 5 

199 

208,368 

26.75 

— 

— 


1916 

! 7 

009 

1,140,117 

31-33 

— 



1917 

8 

— 

1,850,000 

59.25 

• — 

•75 (< 

British Columbia . • 

1916 

I (5)! 62 

21,756 

31-5 






1917 

j •(<■ 

60 

10,200 

61.25 

— 

— 


(i ) Number of sodeties of wliich data has been a^wlable. — (2) In Quebec some sodeties 
charge for haDdling a flat rate of 50 cents per member plus 3 cents a fleece, other sodeties 
5 cents a fleece only and several charge i cent per pound. — (3) In Ontario handling charges of 
societies are 5 cents a fleece, i cent per pound or a fiat rate of 25 cents per member for any 
number of fleeces up to 15 and 50 cents for any number over 15. — (4) This cost is given 
by one association only. — (5) Vancouver bland Flock Masters’ Association. — (6) Interior 
of British Columbia Wool Growers’ As5odati<m. 
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jiolders that there had been invested in warehouses about $120,000 and 
that the company had about $78,000 of working capital, $46,131 of which 
^as paid up stock. The motion was thereupon carried that the balance 
of stock should he called in at the earliest possible moment. It was also 
decided that in future stock should be sold on a basis of a cash payment 
equal to the price of one share of capital stock. Applicants for more 
than one share may pay on the instalment plan but the cash payment 
must not be less than $10. When the cash payment is not equal to 20 % 
of the stock subscribed for, the subscriber must pay an amount equal to 
20 % of the total subscribed for in excess of $10 paid. 

Since its formation to the end of 1920 the company has received from 
the provinces over eleven million pounds of wool for marketing. Details 
concerning this wool are given in the following table. 


T.tniE XIII. — Amount of Wool, by Provinces, handled by the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, during the Years 1918, 1919 
and 1920. 


Provinces 

1918 

19:0 

1920 

■ 

lbs. 

' Its. 

lbs. 


79.9^5 


103,664 

N€W Brunswick 

;u,75o 

229,863 

69,983 

I’riace Edward Island 

52.294 V 


51.859 


215,278 

185,359 

210,547 

Ontario . 

747.330 

792,701 

679,892 


363,000 

288,537 

370,8'’2 


394,068 

749,947 

865,175 


985.535 

1,466,973 

2.157.753 

Britidi Columbia 

35-325 

96,769 

176.475 

Canada • - • 

2,904,573 

3,810,1:^0. 

4,686,230 


In addition to the above table the company handled 285,735 pounds 
of pelts in igig and 40,025 pounds in 1920. In the latter year 51 % of the 
sales were made to the American trade, 45 % to the Canadian and 4 % 
to the English trade. In 1920 the company marketed the wool of about 
twelve thousand farmers, the amount received being about one-third the 
total crop of Canada. In 1921 the Company made a profit of $23,690. 

Comments and criticisms were ihade with reference to the cost of hand- 
ling wool by the company during the 1921 season and were replied to by the 
General Manager as follows : Only the 2 cents per pound selling charge and the 
tf, cent per pound grading charge on all wools graded at Weston were ac- 
tually levied as the co-operative charge. The next point was as to how the 
2 cents per pound for the East and the 2 1/2 cents per pound for the West 
were made use of and what was left over. In considering this it must be 
remembered that the organization is endeavouring to become strong and 
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permanent and that certain reserves must be built up as a matter of pro. 
tection. The profit for 1921 was ^23,690 ; this amount works out at slightly 
more than cent per pound on the approxintate quantity of four million 
pounds handled during the season. Further some $10,000 had been written 
off, including advances to growers in 1920 not recovered. This meant 
another ^ cent per pound. In addition about $10,000 were written off 
for depredation on equipment, working out at another % cent per pound. 
The above shows that^i cent per pound of the 2 or 2 % cents collected, as 
the case rpay be, was not spent during the year. This I cent per pound 
totalled somewhat more than $40,000 and was used to protect the organ- 
ization in a business way. Ten thousand dollars out of the profits were 
allocated to the general reserve, six thousand dollars were set aside to p.ay 
the annual dividend and other amounts were allotted as a matter of protec- 
tion to the shareholders in connection with the organization. It was also 
pointed out that 1921 was a 14 month period as compared with 12 months in 
1920, the extra two months being made nece.ssary owing to a change in the 
end of the financial years. This period involved an additional expenditure of 
$10,000 or a further reduction of cent per pound. During 1921 the 'per- 
sonnel had been decreased by 15 % with a consequent reduction of expenses 
on this score of $3,500 ac compared with 1920. The whole business of 
1921 was carried on at about $15,000 less than in 1920, and it was estimated 
that still another saving of $15,000 would be made in 1922 overthat of 1921. 
The General Manager concludes by saying " therefore from all the above, 
it is seen that of the 2 or 2 54 cent charge there is a total of i cent still 
left unspent, and therefore of all the 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 cents per pound as 
apparently spoken of as charge.® made by the Organization in handling wool, 
there is actually existing only I or I 54 cents per pound as the real Canadian 
Co-operative 'Wool Growers’ charge .” 


(To he continued) 


W. E. H. D. 



Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO insurance and THRII-T. 

AUSTRALIA. 


A SCHEME OF DROUOIIT INSURANCE. — Crain Crotcen’ CiiiJc, Winnipeg (Canadn). 

I March 1922. 

In the last drought a few years ago the State of New South Wales 
lost 10,000,000 sheep and to prevent a recurrence a scheme of fodder 
conservation based on a system of drought insurance lias been devised 
and is now undergoing final revision for submission to the State Par- 
liament. 

The chief points of the scheme are as follows : A board of six mem- 
bers is to be created, five representing the pastoral industry, the financial 
interests and the chamber of commerce, and one being the nominee of the 
Government. Power to control the whole of the drought insurance will 
be invested in this body by Act of the State Legislature. The State 
will be divided into lo or I 2 districts and local committees will be set 
up in each, working in conjunction with the central board. 

The cliief work of the central board will lie the conservation of fod- 
der. It will establish storage depots wherever it thinks them necessary 
and it will purchase and store fodder in tliese depots from time to time. 
Farmers will be guaranteed a price for their fodder and will be encouraged 
to grow crops of various kinds and to sell them to the board. When the 
fodder is needed it will be sold at a price — plus handling and interest 
charges and a fair rate of profit — winch will ultimately make the scheme 
self-supporting. In five years it is hoped that it will be on a sound fin- 
ancial basis. 

The financial side of the scheme will be based on the issue of ttiee 
or four classes of bonds which will bear interest and be free of income 
tax, The hoard wiU sell the Iwnds and pastoralists generally will be 
e.xpected to purchase them. The Government will contribute pound for 
pound to the amount of bonds purchased. Growers of fodder may accept 
payment in bonds and when they need fodder in time of drought these 
bonds will be accepted in payment. Another class of bond will be 
issued exclusively for the ordinary investor; it will bear a fair rate 
of interest but will cany no special privileges. 
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In brief, the idea is that in good seasons fodder will be bought 
cheaply, stored aj^inst a season of drought and sold when prices are high 
The fodder will be sold in the ordinary market from year to year, hat 
there will always he a sufficient reserve to tide over a drought. Until 
the scheme is in full working order it is estimated that the Government 
and sheep farmers will'have to find approximately £5,000,000 for the first 
five years ; after that wifi come the return on the money and the financial 
permanence of the scheme. 

The plan has commended itself so well to the sheep fanners in the 
south of Queensland, which occasionally suffers from drought, that they 
are anxious to join in and, it is stated, arrangements will probably be 
made between the two states along these lines. It is also considered 
possible that when the fodder conserv'ation scheme is in full working order 
it may be extended to the conservation of water, the other great lack 
that the agriculturists of Austraha have to face. W. E. H. I,. 

AUSTRIA. 

A SYSTEM OF MUTUAt AID AMONGST PEASANTS IN CASE OF FIRE. 

The extraordinary depreciation of the Austrian ciown has brought 
about very serious consequences in the most various fields of economic 
activity. In particular, when it is a case of fulfilling obligations result- 
ing from a contract or agreement made prior to the War, the greatest 
difficulties present themselves. As far as possible, the legislature endeav- 
ours to lessen these difficulties, as for example, by the law on the modi- 
fication of letting agreements and by the law on the regulation of the 
“ Ausgedinge ”, of which we have on other occasions spoken in this Review. 

The difficulties in relation to insurance are particularly heavy. In- 
sufance contracts which, as usually happens, are .stipulated for a term of 
years, are based on values which today are many times greater. Changes 
corresponding to actual values are usually made only when the old contract 
expires. But in general, partly owing to the natural conservatism of the 
peasantry and partly to the aversion from paying higher premiums, even 
the new insurance contracts are not stipulated on the basis of present val- 
ues. How utterly inadequate the insurance is may be deduced from the 
table on page 519, in which we compare the prices of certain products and 
building materials with the sums assured by two insurance institutions. 

The natural consequence of this under-insurance js, besides the serious 
prejudice resulting to the insurance institutions, which against their enor- 
mously increased expen.scs can only set very slightly increased receipts, 
an extreme discontent on the part of the insured persons when, in case of 
loss, they receive, to their great surprise, only very trifling compensation, 
which corresponds to the sum assured but not to the damage actually 
incurred. 

Even in this, as in many other questions difficult of solution by ordin- 
ary means, recourse is had to methods which were formerly practiced and 







are even now usual, in their primitive form, in certain districts where, ij 
case of fire, the neighbours or the peasants Of the commune or of the dis- 
trict render voluntary aid. 

At the meeting of the most powerful organization of the peasants of 
Lower Austria, the Hauernhund, held at the end of January rgzz, it '.vas 
decided to organize this form of mutual aid within the association itself. 
It is important that the rendering of aid should not be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the action of the insurance institutions, but as completing and 
extending it. 

The mutual aid, according to the programme laid down, must take 
the form of prompt and generous help, in order to avoid as far as possible 
variations of price and of the purchasing power of money. It consists of 
contributions in money and in'kind. The .money contributions must be 
collected immediately by an agent of the local organization and be paid 
within a week to the person who has suffered loss. The contributions in 
kind are for the purpose of supplying him with the most urgent necess- 
aries and of helping him during the period of reconstruction. All those 
members are obliged to render help who bind themselves to do so by a hand- 
shake, and these same members have the right to demand help in case 
they themselves suffer damage. The appointed agents and the peasants’ 
committees examine every case, ascertain whether the person who 
has suffered damage.is entitled to help and, if such help is necessary, dis- 
tribute the burden uniformly amongst all the members in the district. 
Contributions in kind must be furnished by the members living in the 
immediate vicinity, money contributions by all those living in the 
district. The members who refuse to give as much help as they ought are 
declared to be refractory and are struck o3 the list of members. 

In view of the wide diffusion of the Bauernhund, this initiative is of 
great importance and uridoubtedly represents a noteworthy attempt to 
strengthen the solidarity of the peasants. It will find ready acceptance 
in all places where there previously existed communal insurance against 
fire in a primitive form, as it represents a more complete form of that 
institution. It will be more difficult to introduce where for a long time 
mutual aid in case of fire has not been practised and where, too, the 
feeling of solidarity and the altruistic spirit are weaker. In such com- 
munes it is to be expected that participation in the scheme, after the 
first fire.s and particularly if fires occur frequently, would diminish, 
I/astly, even the disinterested valuation of the money to be paid and 
its just and uniform distribution of the contributions amongst the mem- 
bers will probably give rise to serious difficulties, and some doubt may 
naturally be felt as to the effective working of the system. It may be asked 
whether it would not be better, by increasing somewhat the sums assured, 
to make riiore use of the existing fire insurance institutions, with their 
solid basis of operations, proved by the experience of many years, and 
with their trained staff, adapting them to present conditions. 


Hermann Kaubrunner. 



FRANCE. 


the PElNaPAI, DISEASES OCCASIONING THE tOSSES OP LIVE STOCK MDT- 
UAI, INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN THE COURSE OF THE YEARS 1919, 1930 
AND 1921. — AttnaUs di la MutmltU et de la Cooperation a^ricole. Paris. March- 
April 1922. 

The two following tables have been drawn up by the National Feder- 
ation of Agricultural Mutual Insurance and Co-operation, from the ex- 
perience gained by its National Live Stock Re-insurance Association. 

The first table is a statement of losses of cattle, covered by in- 
surance in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

These losses come out at 5.5 per thousand animals insured in 1919 ; 
at 5.3 per moo animals insured in 1920 ; at 3.4 per 1000 animals insured 
in 1921. 

After foot and mouth disease, the cause of very heavy losses in 1920, 
enteritis and the affections of the genito-uiinary organs (especially fol- 
lowing on calving) are the most frequent. 

The second table is the statement of the losses among horses, etc. 
in the course of the same years. These losses are 11.2 per 1000 animals 
insured in 19T9 ; 5.7 per 1000 insured in 1920, and 7.5 pet 1000 in- 
sured in 1921. 

Accidents and colics are the most frequent causes of mortality among 
horses, etc. 



Table 1 . — Statistics of the Principal Causes of Losses among Cattle for the Years 1919, 1920, 1921, 



lyosses per looo head insured | 5.5 1 5*3 | 




Losses per looo head Insured 



NORWAY. 


PROFIT-SHARING IN THE NORWEGIAN SOCIETY FOR MUTUAI, INSURANCI^ 
AGAINST FOREST FIRES. — Del norske gjensidige StogbTandfoTSikrmgsselskap 
[The Norwegian Society for Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires). Christiania, 1^:3 
' — Det norske gjensidige Skc^brandforalcringssdskap, 10 aars {Ten Years' Workin-j 
of the Norwegian Society for Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires). Christiania, kjzi. 
— Rules and Regulations of the Society. 

The Norwegian* Society for Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires 
arranges for profit-sharing among its members m two quite different 
ways. 

In the first place, by the terms of its constitution, it collects only 
a minimum premium in advance, reserving the right to demand a sup- 
plementary premium at the end of the year, this not to exceed three 
times the amount of the initial premium. Every insured person thus 
has a powerful inducement to neglect no precaution against all causes 
of danger to his woods, and also to fight fires that may break out, such 
fires, however, not establishing a claim to an indemnity of more than 
the present value of the devastation caused. 

There is moreover a second form of profit sharing for the benefit 
of . members who have been insured for more than four years. These 
members represent, from the point of view of insurance, a most advan- 
tageous risk. In the first place, bn their application for admission to 
insurance, the usual strict examination of the proposed risks was held. 
Then, when the agreement is in force, the Society reserves to itself the 
right of cancelling a policy, not only after a loss which has been declared 
and indenmified, but even after a fire on which no claim has been 
made. Agreements that have successfully passed through this double 
weeding out process naturally offer exceptionally soimd guarantees : 
a preferential treatment is accorded to them, consisting in a gradual 
lessening of the premiums, ending in an additional share in the society’s 
profits. The insurance premium, which is theoretically 1,25 per thou- 
sand, actually admits of a reduction of one fifth at the end of four years, 
and a rebate of 0,4 per thousand at the end of eight years. The conse- 
quence is that the average premium per thousand shows from year to 
year a very sharp fall. From 1.32 in igi2 it falls to 1.30 in 1913, to 
i.zg in 1914, to 1.30 in 1915, to i.20 in 1916, to 1,17 in 1917 and igiS, 
to 1. 13 in igig, to 1.03 in 1920, to 0.98 in 1921. And in reality, the 
premium actually paid by policy holders of four years' standing, and 
especially by those of eight years, is much less, from the fact that those 
who have just become insured, and do not benefit by the advantages 
enumerated above, nevertheless help to fix the average premium. 

M. B. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL WAGES BOARD 
OF ENGLAND AND WA 1 ,ES. 

The Agricultural Wages Boards which were established in England 
and Wales in Scotland and in Ireland during the War for the purpose of 
fixing minimum wages have since been replaced by Joint Conciliation 
Committees which determine wages by agreement between the represent- 
atives of the employers and of the workers, We think it of interest 
to give an account of the work of the Agricultural Wages Board of 
England and Wales and a full statement of the wages fixed by it from its 
establishment under the Com Production Act of 1917 to its dissolution 
in 1921. 


§ I. The AGEICUl.TURAl, WAGES BO.ARD. 

In Part II of the Com Production Act it was enacted that the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, in consultation with the Ministry of Labour, 
should appoint an Agricultural Wages Board for the fixing of minimum 
wages for workmen employed in agriculture in England and Wales. To 
the terms “ workmen ” and " employed in agriculture " wide interpret- 
ations were given, so that, in fact, the Wages Board was empower^ to 
fix minimum wages for men, boys, women and girls, working not only on 
farms, but on osier land, woodland, orchards, market gardens and nursery 
grounds. 

The Wages Board was to consist of members representing employers, 
members representing workers and members appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture who might he expected to form an impartial iu<^ement as 
between employers' and workers’ interests. It was left to the Board of 



Agriculture to make regulations fixing the numbers of each- class ot 
member, subject to the provision that the representatives of the emplovcrs 
and the representatives of the workers must be equal in number and that 
the appointed members must not exceed in number one quarter of the 
whole Board, 

The Board of Agriculture decided that the Wages Board should consist 
of 39 persons, of whom seven were to be appointed members and the 
remainder representative members (r). Of the i6 members representing 
the employers, eight were to be nominated by the Board of Agriculture 
while each of the following bodies was to be asked to elect two members ■ 
The Council of the Royal Agricultural- Society of England; the General 
Executive Committee of the National Farmers' Union ; the Council of 
the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture ; the Welsh Agri- 
cultural Council. Of the members representing workmen six were to 
be elected by the Executive Committee of the National Agricultural 
I,abourers' and Rural Workers’ Union, and two by the General Execut- 
ive Committee of the Workers' Union, while the remainder were to be 
nominated by the Board of Agriculture. 

If the result of the elections were such that in the opinion of the 
Board of Agriculture a fair representation of all classes of farming and 
of the various conditions of employment in agriculture in all parts of the 
country could no^ be secured, the Board of Agriculture reserved to itself 
the right to nominate a representative member in place of any person 
elected. 

The normal term of office of an appointed member was fixed at two 
years and that of a representative member at three years, but it was 
laid down that at the end of one year five members representing employers 
and five members representing workers should retire by lot and at the 
end of two years other five representing employers and five representing 
workers. 

To preserve the balance between employers’ and workers’ represent- 
atives it was provided that if at any meeting their numbers were 
unequal, the side which was in a majority could arrange that one or 
more of their members should refrain from voting. Failing such arrange- 
ment, the chairman might, if lie thought desirable, adjourn the voting 
on any question to another meeting of tbe Board. 

The Wages Board was formed in accordance with these regulations, 
and its first meeting was held on 6 December 1917 (2), 

Revised Regulations governing the constitution of the Agricultural 
Wages Board were issued in September 1920 (3). 'The principal cliange 

(r) Provisional Regulations wixn Respect to the Constitution and Proceedings 
OP THE Agricultural Wages Board (England AND Wales) set up under the Corn Protluc 
tion Act, 1917, issued by the Board of Agriculture on 28 September 1917. 

(2) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, December 1917. 

(3) Regulations made under the C»rn Production Act. 1917 with respect to the 
Constitution and Proceedinos of the Agricultural Wages Board (Poland and W.\- 
LES) issued by the Ministry of Agriculture on 23 September 1920, 
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SHE that of the i6 seats allocated to representatives of the employers^ 
13 were to be hUed by election by the National Farmers’ Union (one of 
the members so elected to be representative of Welsh farmers) , one seat 
by electioli by the Welsh Farmers’ Union, the other two employers’ repre- 
senlatives being nominated by the Board of Agriculture. Of the i6 
seats for representatives of workers, nine were to be filled by election by 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers, five by election by the 
Workers .Union and the remaining two by nomination by the Minister. 

§ 2. District wages committees. 

The Com Production Act provided also for the formation of District 
Wages Committees. The appointment of such Committees was left to 
the option of the Agricultural Wages Board, subject to the right of the 
Board of Agriculture to insist on their formation. The areas for which 
they were to act was left to the Wages Board to determine, but their compos- 
ition was to be settled by regulations made by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Act merely laid down that there was to be equal representation on the 
.District Committees of local employers and local workers and that at least 
ime member of the Wages Board or other person nominated by the Board 
oi Agriculture should act on each District Committee. 

In determining the areas in which the District Wages Commltttees 
were to act the Wages Board took as the basis the geographical counties, 
but in some cases counties were grouped to form a single area (i). In 
all 39 districts were formed of which 27 corresponded to geographical count- 
ies, while 1 1 contained two or more counties. One of the areas was less 
than a county, the Furness District having been detached from the county 
of Lancashire and grouped with Cumberland and Westmorland. 

The method adopted lor the formation of District Wages Committees 
was for the members of the Wages Board representing the employers to 
recommend representatives of the local employers, while the members re- 
presenting tlie workers recommended representatives of the local workers. 
'These recommendations were carefully considered by a Selection Commit- 
tee, consisting of four employers’ representatives, four workers’ represent- 
atives and four appointed memliers. 'The Selection Committee in turn 
made recommendations to the Wages Board, who had the final decision 
in regard to the nomination of the representatives of the local employers 
and the local workers. To these were added the impartial members 
appointed for each Committee by the Board of Agriculture. 

The earliest District Wages Committees to be formed were established 
at the end of January 1918, and by the middle of May the Agricultural 
Wages Board was able to issue a notice stating that Committees had been 
formed in each of the 39 areas into which England and Wales had been 
divided. 

Under the revised Regulations issued in September 1920, the Agri- 


la) Journal of ths Board 0/ AffricuUure, January 19:8. 
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cultural Wages Board, in appointing representative members had to make 
their selection from among persons nominated by organizations of em- 
ployers and workers respectively. 

It was the function of the District Wages Committees, as laid down by 
the Com Production Act, to recommend to the Wages Board minimum 
rates of wages applicable to their districts. Only the Wages Board itself 
could fix, vary or cancel any such rate but it could not make any orders 
to this effect which should be appUcable in any area where a District 
Wages Committee existed, unless the Committee had either recommended 
the rate or its variation or cancellation, or had had an opportunity of re- 
porting thereon to the Board. 

The Act also empowered the^ Wages Board to delegate any of its 
powers and duties (other than the power and duty of fixing minimum 
rates) to the District Wages Committees. The principal power which was 
so delegated was that of granting " permits oi exemption, " that is permits 
to workers on time-work who were affected by mental or ether infirmity 
or physical injury which rendered them incapable of performing the work 
of a normally efficient workman to accept employment at rates less 
than the minimum wage. 

§ 3. Procedure in fixing minimum rates. 

In fixing any minimum rate of wages the . 4 gricultural Wages Board 
was obliged, as we have seen, either to act upon the recommendation of a 
District Wages Committee or to give the Committee the opportunity to 
report upon the proposal. It had also to give public notice of the rate 
it proposed to fix and to consider any objections which might he lodged 
with it within one month. When a rate was fixed it had further to give 
notice of such rate for the information of the employers and workers 
affected. The same procedure applied to the variation or cancellation 
of any Order fixing a minimum rate. 

§ 4. The prihcifles on which minimum w'ages were fixed. 

The Com Production Act imposed upon the Agricultural Wages 
Board the duty of fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work and em- 
powered it, if it thought it necessary or expedient, also to fix minimum 
rates of wages for piece-work. Considerable latitude was allowed to the 
Board on fixing rates applicable universally, or different rates for dif- 
ferent districts, for different classes of workers or for different kinds and 
conditions of employment. , 

In the case of able bodied men the Act itself fixed a rate for time- 
work below which the minimum rate to be fixed by the Wages Board was 
not to go. This rate was to be such that, when the customary allowances 
were taken into account, the total wages would be equivalent to payment 
for an ordinary day’s work at a rate of 25s. a week. ' This provision did 
not apply to boys, women and girls. 
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The principle laid down by the Act for the guidance of the Wages 
Board in fixing minimum rates, whether for time-work or for piece-work, 
^fas that it should try to secure, so far as practicable, for able-bodied 
®en such w£^s as were, in its opinion, adequate to promote' efficiency 
and to enable a man in an ordinary case to' maintain himself and his 
family in accordance with such standard of comfort as might be reason- 
able in relation to the nature of his employment. 

When a minimum rate had been fixed, the payment by an employer 
of a less rate was an offence pimishable by a fine of not irrore than £20, 
if, after conviction, the employer persisted in paying less than the min- 
imum rate fixed, he rendered himself liable to a fine not exceeding £i for 
every day on which the offence was continued. Pending the fixing ol 
minimum wages by the Wages Tloard, the rate of 25s. a week for able- 
Iwdied men was made applicable all over the country, and if less wagei 
were paid the worker was entitled to recover the difference from Iris employer 
as a civil debt. When proceedings to recover were taken, the value of 
the allowances, if , it were disputed, was to be detemuned by the Court. 


§ 5. Benefits and allowances as part payment op wages. 


The Agricultural Wages Board found it necessary to hike steps at once 

to decide upon the principles or method to be adopted in estimating the 
value of those benefits and allowances which were to Ire calculated as part 
payment of wages. At its second meeting, held on 20 December 1917, 
it appointed two committees, each consisting of four einployers’ represent- 
atives, four workers’ representatives and four appointed members to 
consider respectively on wlrat basis the rent of cottages should he assessed 
and other benefits and allowances should be valued (i). ... 

It was not, however, until September 1918 that the Board rssued 
an order on the subject. This order, which was entitled “ Ower as to 
Benefits and Advantages which may be Reckoned as Payment of Wages 
in lieu of Payment of Cash, ” defined such benefits and advantages as 
including provision by an employer for a workman employed by him of ; 
(l) Milk, including skimmed or separated iralk. 


U) Ixidging, except in anv case in which the District Wages 
Committee” shall determine that the lodging accommodation provided is 
so defective as to be injurious to health, 

(4) Board, including any meals but not intoxicating drink 
5 A cottage, including any garden hitherto given or let with the 
cottage «cept where the cottage is one m regard to which the Medica 
Officer ol HeLh lias reported that it is in a state so dangerous or injurious 
to health as to be unfit for human habitation. 


(1) Jourml 0/ the Board of AgrkuUare , January 191S. 

(2) It is illegal under lie Truck Acts to reckon intoxicating 
m part payment of wages. 


drinks as 


allowances 
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The values at which milk and potatoes were 'to be reckoned were 
the current producers’ wholesale prices, which were to be ascertained and 
determined by the District Wages Committee. Lodging and board were 
to be reckoned at such weekly sums as the District Wages Committee 
should determine. 

The value of new milk was originally determined, for all parts of the 
country, as 6 yd. per quart or the wholesale price fixed for any parti- 
cular district by the Local Food Control Committee, whichever were 
the lesser. For skimmed or separated milk, the value was universalh- 
fixed at 8i. per gallon. 

Under a revised determination which came into force on 19 July 1920, 
the value of new milk was to be reckoned as 4 per quart frdm i 
May to 30 September and as fd. per quart from 10 October to 30 -Lpril. 

For potatoes of the second .grade, the values originally determined 
■varied from £5 5s. per ton up to £7 lox. In the majority of counties it 
was determined at £6 5s. or £6 los. The value of potatoes of the first 
grade was determined as los. per ton above that of potatoes of the second 
grade. 

A revised determination was made with effect from 13 December 
1920, under which values varying from £10 to £6 were fixed for potatoes 
of any grade or variety. 

Great differences were apparent in the estimation of the value of 
board and lodging. For full board and lodging for a week of seven days, 
the estimated values in the various District Wages Committee areas as 
originally detennined and as subsequently modified are shown in Table 
I (male workers) and Table 11 (female workers). 

Values were also determined in all areas for partial board and lodging 
of various degrees as, for example, lodging only, all food and drink (ex- 
cluding iirtoxicants), dinner only, breakfast only. Similar variations were 
observable in the values determined in the different areas, as in the values 
of full board and lodging. 

It will be noted from Table II that, as from 14 July 1919, the values 
of full board and lodging were made imiform for female workers throughout 
England and Wales and the same is true of the values detennined for par- 
tial board and lodging. 

The method laid down for the assessment of the value of a cottage 
was less simple. If the cottage were held from the employer rent and 
rate free, the provision of the cottage might be reckoned at an amount 
not exceeding 3s. per week. In other words an amount not exceeding 3s. 
per week may be deducted from the minimum wage. 

A District Wages Committee might, however, decide that the average 
value customarily attached to cottages in its area was less than 3s. a week 
and might fix a lower maximum amount at which the provision of a cot- 
tage should be reckoned. In a few parts of the country, this maximum 
value was fixed by District Wages Committees at less than 3s. per week. 
■ Thus in North Buckinghamshire it was fixed at 2S. ; in Northamptonshire, 
Hereford, shire, Mid-Buckinghamshire and parts of the county of Somerset 
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Tabee I. — Value of Full Board and Lodgii^ as Determined 
for Male Workers. 


Pull board and lodging at varipiis agos 


District Wages Committee Areas 

Over 

tS 

ly-ifl 

16-17 

t 5 -l 6 

It-15 

tinder 

U 


a. d. 


s. i. 

s. i. 

s. i. 

in 

A. As originally determined : 

Berkshire ; Buckinghamshire ; Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedford 
siiire ; Cheshire ; Derbyshire ; Rssex 
Hampshire ; Hertfordshire and Middlesex 
Kent ; I,ancashire (except Furness Dis- 
trict) ; Lincolnshire ; Norfolk ; Northmn 
berland and Durham ; Nottinghamshire ; 
Oxfordshire ; Somerset ; Suffolk ; Sus- 
sex ; Warwickshire ; Wiltshire ; York- 
shire 

T8 0 

t8 0 

17 0 

15 0 

12 0 

9 0 

Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire ; Dorset ; 
Leicestershire and Rutland; Northamp- 
totishiie ; Shropshire ; Staffordshire ... 

.,6 

17 5 

16 6 

15 o' 

.. 

12 0 

9 0 

Surrey (i) : Herefordshire 

17 0 

17 0 

16 0 

15 o' 

12 0 

9 0 

Devonshire 

t6 0 

16 0 

15 0 

13 0 

II 0 

9 0 

Cornwall ; Gloucestershire ; Won'ester- 
shire ; Brecon and Radnor ; Denbigh and 
Flint ; Glamorgan and Monmouth (2) . . . 

*5 0 

15 0 

15 0 

13 0 

II 0 

9 0 

Merioneth and Montgomery 

14 0 

14 0 

14 0 

13 0 

11 0 

9 0 

Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cariligan . . 

12 6 

12 6 

12 6 

II 0 

10 0 

9 0 

Anglesey and Carnarvon 

12 0 

12 0 

12 0 

II 0 

10 0 

9 0 

B. A.S subsequently varied : 

Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire ; Glauiorgaii 
and Monmouth ; Northumberland aiul 
Durham ; Staffordshire ; Yorkshire .... 

20 0 

18 0 

17 0 

15 0 

12 O' 

9 ‘o 

Anglesey and Carnarvon ; Berkshire ; 
Buckingham.shire ; Cambridgeshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire and Bedfordshire ; Che 
shire : Denbigh and Flint ; Essex ; Hamp- 
shire ; Hertfordshire and Middlesex ; Kent ; 
T^ncashire ffexcept the Furness District) ; 
Lincolnshire ; Merioneth and Montgomery ; 
Norfolk ; Nottinghamshire ; Oxfordshire ; 
Pembroke ; Carmarthen and Cardi^n : 
Somerset ; Suffolk ; Sussex ; Warwick- 
shire ; Wiltshire 

18 0 

18 0 

17 0 

15 0 

12 0* 

9 0 

Northamptonshire ; I^icestershire and 
Rutland 

18 0 

18 0 

16 6 

15 0 

12 0 

9 0 

Surrey 

18 0 

18 0 

ib 0 

15 0 

12 0 

9 0 

Brecon and Radnor 

18 0 

18 0 

13 0 

13 0 

II 0 

9 0 

Dorset ; Shropshire ; Worcestershire . . 

17 b 

17 6 

.6 6 

13 0 

12 0 

9 0 

Gloucestershire : Herefordshire .... 

17 0 

17 0 

16 0 

15 0 

12 0 

9 0 

Cornwall : Devonshire 

16 0 

16 0 

15 0 

13 0 

II 0 

9 0 


(i) workers over 21 yeats in Surrey, 17s 6 i. 

(zi Male workers over jo years in OlaniontaQ and MonnjouUi, 155 
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Tabee II. — Value of Board and Lodging 
as Determined for Female Workers. 


District Wages Conunitee Areas 


Full board and lodging at various ages 


x6-i; [ 15-16 14-15 


s. d.\s. i. s. d. \ s. d. I 


.< 4 . As originally determined : 

Berkshire ; Buckinghamshire ; Cam* 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedford* 
shire ; Cheshire ; Derbyshire ; Essex ; 
Hampshire ; Hertfordshire and Middle- 
sex ; Kent ; I^ancashire (except Furness 
District) ; Dincoloshire ; Norfolk ; Nort- 
humberland and Durham ; Netting' 
hamshire ; Oxfordshire ; Somerset ; Suf- 


folk ; Sussex; Warvricfcshire ; Yorkshire. 13 o| 12 0! ii oj 10 9 


Cumberland, Westmoreland and the | : 

Furness District of Lancashire ; Dorset ; I 

Leicestershire and Rutland ; Northamp- 
tonshire ; Shropshire ; Staffordshire ; Snr- 

6 II 6' II o to 0 9 

Herefordshire 12 on on o 10 09 

Devonshire n (5 „ ^ n o 10 09 

Anglesey and Carnarvon ; Brecon and 1 

Radnor ; Cornwall ; Denbigh and Flint ; i 

Glamorgan and Monmouth ; Gloucester- 
shire ; Merioneth and Montgomery ; Pem- 
broke, Carmarthen and Cardigan ; Worces- 
tershire II Q II on o 10 0 9 


B. As varied with effect from 14 July 
1919 ; 


All District Wages Committee Areas 
in England and Wales. 


I 13 oj 12 o| II o 10 ol 9 
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at 2S. ■ 6 d. In by far the greater part of the country, however, the Ks- 
trict Wages Committees agreed to the general estimate of 3s. per week. 

The District Wages Committees were also authorized to decide as to 
any particular cottage that it was defective in respect of accommodation, 
repairs or sanitation, and to fix an amount to be deducted from the max- 
imum value on the groimd of such defects. 

Where the cottage was held by the worker from the employer at a 
rental, which is often a " customary ” or " nominal ” rental, the provi- 
sion of the cottage might still be reckoned as a “ benefit or advantage, ” 
provided the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier was less than 
the maximum value fixed for the district (generally, as we have seen, 3s. 
per week). The amount which might be deducted from the minimum 
wage in respect of the provision of such a cottage was the maximum value 
less the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier. If the rent and 
rates paid by the occupier of the cottage equalled or exceeded the max- 
imum value, no deduction in respect of it might be made from the payment 
in cash of the full minimum wage. 

The Order made by the Wages Board did not, of course apply to cot- 
tages which were held under a contract of tenancy which was separate and 
distinct from the contract of service. It was accordingly open to em- 
ployer and worker to agree for the payment of the minimum wages in full 
and to make an independent agreement for the renting of the cottage. 


§ 6. Hours of employment : overtime a.n'd " walking time . 

In fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work, the Wages Board de- 
termined both the minimum wages for a week’s work and also ft® 
imum rates per hour to be paid for overtime. To decide what should be 
considered overtime it was necessary to fix the number of hours work 
wKch constituted the normal week's work. This vaned somewhat 
from county to countv and was different in " Summer from what it 
was in "Winter.” “Summer” was with rare exceptions reckoned as 
the period from the first Monday in March to the last Sunday in Octobm ; 
“Winter” was the remaining period of the year. The most usual number 
of hours per week originally fixed for ordinary labourers was 54 “ SumruK 
and 48 in Winter, but in regard to special classes of workers there were 
oreat^ variations, not only as between counties, but as between 
parts of the same county. So difficult was it to detenmne the numter 
of hours worked by special classes that at first the Wages Board was obliged 
:to to conL ihun its orders with stating tl.t the niiinto of h^um 
per week was to be taken as the customary number but it after 
wards endeavoured to fix a definite number of hours m all cases. 

Even when the number of hours per normal wreks work was fix^ 
this was not sufficient to determine what work should be counted as over- 
time work The distribution of the hours f, . ^ 

caTof ordinary workers, it was assumed in the earlier orders that no 
wa 7 done on Sundays. All work done on Sundays was. 
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therefore, treated as overtime and a special minimum rate was fixed 
for Sunday overtime work. A minimum rate was also fixed for week- 
day overtime work .and this was payable in respect of all employment 
in any week (excluding Sundays) in excess of the number of hours which 
formed the basis of the weekly wage. 

A demand soon arose for the adoption in agriculture of the weekly 
half-holiday which is customary in England in almost all other kinds 
of labour. The Wages Board showed themselves sympathetic towards 
this demand and by an Order which came into force on 3 March igig 
extended the definition of overtime employment to include " all employ- 
ment in excess of 6 ^ hours on a Saturday or on such other day (not being 
Sunday) in every week as may be agreed between the employer and the 
worker. ” 

The original definition, be it noted, was merely extended. The 
hours in excess of 6 % hours worked on the short day were reckoned 
in any case’ as overtime, but they were not counted twice over. If, 
for example, the number of hours which formed the basis of the weekly- 
wage were 48 and the worker did 51 hours’ work in the week (exclusive 
of Sunday) including 8 hours done on the short day, he would be paid 
overtime wages for 3 hours, the difference between 51 hours and 48. 
The I hours' overtime work which he did on the short day would 
be included in the three hours’ overtime which he had done during the 
week. 

This is the simplest case. I,et us take now the case in which the worker 
only did 48 hours during the week, but did 8 hours on the short day. 
Here it was necessary to inquire what agreement the employer had made 
with the worker, 

Suppose first that the hours of work agreed between the employer 
and the worker are 48, to be spread equally over the six days. On the 
short day I (4 hours out of the 8 hours worked would be overtime. 
Hence the hours of work agreed exclusive of overtime employment are only 
46 hours per week. But according to clauses in the pre-vious orders 
of the Wages Board, if the agreed number of hours in the week, exclusive 
of overtime employment, were less than the number of hours which forms 
the basis of the weekly wage (in the supposed case, 48 hours), the full min- 
imum weekly wage was nevertheless to be paid. In this case, then, the 
worker was entitled to the minimum weekly wage plus overtime wages 
for I 34 hours. 

In the second place, let us suppose that the employer had agreed 
with the worker that the 48 hours’ work should be so arranged that only 
6 % hours should be done on the short day and the remaining 41 % 
hours spread over the other five days. In the supposed case the worker 
had, it is true, done 48 hours during the week, but he had only done 
46 % hours of normal work instead of 48 hours, as agreed. The employer, 
then, was entitled to deduct the wages, calculated at the normal rate, in 
respect of i % hours. (The normal rate per hour would in the .supposed 
case be a 48th part of the minimum weekly wages). But, on the other 
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hand, Ae worker was entitled to be paid overtime wages in respect o£ 
the I Yi hours of overtime which he worked on the short day. 

These examples sufficiently explain the method by which overtime 
was calculated in respect of the short day (i). 

It should be noted that the Wages Board had no power to determine 
or to regulate the hours of work of agricultural workers or their arrange- 
ment. Kmployer and worker might agree upon any number of hours 
arranged in any way they liked, but they did so subject to the condition 
that if the total number of hours ou week-days exceeded a certaiu number 
of hours determined by the Board, or if the hours worked on the short day 
exceeded 6 hours, the excess hours were ,to be regarded as overtime. 

The short day was originally intended to be of universal application, 
but for certain counties Orders were issued making it inapplicable to workers 
who, under an agreement with their employers, were entitled to a week’s 
holiday on full pay in each half-year, or a fortnight’s holiday on full 
pay in each year, or to payment of double pay for a week’.s work in each ’ 
half-year or for a fortnight's work in each year. 

’Ihe original Order rHating to the short day laid it down that the 
week-day overtime rate should be payable for all employment in excess 
of 6 % hours on that day " except time spent on such day by stockmen 
of any class in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, ” but 
three months later, the Board issued an order to vary the definition of over- 
time by'omitting this exception, so that for stockmen also any employ- 
ment in excess of 6 14 hours on tlie short day was to be treated as over- 
time,. 

In some counties, however, the exception was renewed by special 
Orders for certain classes of workers. 

In one or two cases the employment to which the weekday overtime 
rates for male workers related was defined by reference to the number 
of hours of work on each day, and this method was universally adopted 
in the case of female workers, with the addition that all employment 
before 7 a, in, or after 5 p. m. was to be considered as overtime em- 
ployment. 

When a definite number of hours per week was fixed for the special 
classes it was almost iniviriably iuclusive of Sunday, and overtime was 
reckoned accordingly. 

In connection with the hours of labour the question arose as to 
whether " walking time, ” that is the time spent by the worker in walking 
from his cottage to his place of work and in returning to his cottage, should 
be reckoned in the hours worked, 'fhe position was stated as follows 
in the Wages Board Gazelle of i February 1919 : “ In the absence of any 
special provision in the contract of service or of any well-established cus- 
tom of the farm, the time spent by the worker in proceeding from his 
cottage to his place of work, would not be reckoned as employment . . . 
By ‘place of work’ is here meant the actual place where the work is carried 

(i) Wages Boari Gaulle, 15 Janniuy and i February 1919, 



on, but if a man’s duties require him to go and return to the farm- 
house before or after his work in the fields (e. g., for the fetching or taldug 
back of horses or tools) the time occupied in walking between the two 
places would rank in his working hours. But if his duties are such that he 
can go straight from his home to the place of work in the fields and back 
in the same way, the walking time would not be so reckoned, xmless his 
contract or the custom of the farm provide that he should be pmd for 
that time. The burden of proving the custom would lie on the worker ; 
if it were proved, the custom must be read into the contract of service 
unless it is expressly excluded. ” 

§ 7. Minimum wages for ordinary made workers. 

We now give a series of tables showing the minimum wages fixed at 
different times for ordinary male workers, that is, for all male workers 
except certain classes for which special wages were fixed. 

Table III (pages 538-53^) shows the minimum weekly wages and 
overtime rates per hour which had been fixed before i January igig 
for ordinary male workers. 

The minimum ratesjor male workmen under 18 years of age were 
subject to a deduction of 20 per cent, during the 'first two months of the 
worker's employment in agriculture, except in Merioneth and Montgomery, 
This provision was subsequently applied also to Merioneth and Montgom- 
ery and remained applicable in all areas, whatever changes were made 
in the minimum rates fixed. 

The number of hours per week in respect of which the minimum wage 
was payable in most districts was 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter, but iu 
Anglesey it was 56 in Summer and 51 in Winter ; in Cheshire, 60 in both 
Summer and Winter ; in Glamorgan and Monmouth, 57 in Summer and 
49 % in Winter ; in Herefordshire, 56 in Summer and 48 in Winter ; in 
Lancashire (excluding the Furness District), 55 % >n both Summer and 
Winter ; in Nottinghamhire, 60 in Summer and 54 in Winter ; in Oxford- 
shire 52 in both Summer and Winter ; in Shropshire, 57 in Summer and 54 
in Winter ; in Stafiordshire, 57 in both Summer and Winter ; and in York- 
shire, 54 in Summer and 51 in Winter. 

The Sunday overtime rate was payable in respect of all employment 
on a Sunday and the week- 4 ay overtime rate (except in Buckinghamshire 
and Cheshire) in respect of all employment in any week (excluding Sunday) 
in excess of the number of hours in Summer and Winter respectively in 
respect of which the minimum wage was payable. In Buckinghamshire 
and in Cheshire overtime employment on weekdays was reckoned as all 
employment in excess of a specified number of hours per day. 

No minimum wages for ordinary male workers under 18 years ot age 
had been fixed in Brecon and Radnor before i January 1919, but by an 
Order which came into operation on 10 Febniary igig, they were fixed 
as follows ; From 17 to 18 years, 25s. ; from 16 to 17 years, 20s. ; from 15 
to 16 years, i8s. ; from 14 to 15 years. 14s. ; under 14 years, los. The 



corresponding overtime rates were •. From 17 to 18 years, weekdays 

Sundays 8 ; from 16 to 17 years, 5 and 6 ; front 15 to 

16 years, Sd. and 6 d . ; from 14 to 15 years, 4ii. and 4 ; under 14 years, 

yl. and 3 

By an Order which came into operation on 19 May 1919, an all-round 
addition was made to the minimum weekly wages previously fixed for 
ordinary labourers of 18 years of age and over, except in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the Furness District of lancashire. The increase 
was; Workers from 18 to 19 years of age, 3s. a week; from 19 to 20 
years, 4s. a week ; from 20 to 21 years, 5s. ; of 21 years and over, 6s. 6 d. 

At the same time the number of hours per week in respect of which 
the minimum wage was payable for workers of 18 years and over was 
made 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter in all counties in England and 
Wales, with the same exceptions. In those counties where the number 
of hours per week had been in excess of this number the additions were 
made, not to the minimum wages previously in force, but to those wages re- 
duced to a basis of 52 hours per week all the year round. 

The overtime rates per hour were also adjusted, being fixed on the 
basis of time and a quarter on week-days and time and a half on Sundays. 

The minimum wages for ordinary male workers as they became 
when this Order came into force are shown in Table IV (pages 340-541). 
The minimum rate.s for workers under 18 years of age are (except in the 
case of Brecon and Radnor) the same as in Table I and the observations 
apply to them, except in regard to overtime. 

The Order relating to the short day having in the meantime come 
into force, the overtime rates shown in Table II were payable in respect of 
all employment on a Sunday, all employment in excess of 6)4 hours on the 
short day {except time spent on such day by stockmen of any class in con- 
nection with the feeting and cleaning of stock) and of all employment in any 
week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the number of hours in Summer and 
Winter respectively in respect of which the minimum wage was payable. 

On 6 October 1919 an Order came into force whereby without changing 
the figures of the minimum wages (except for Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and the Furness District of Lancashire) they were made appHcable, 
in all counties except Cheshire, to a week of 50 hours in Summer and 48 
hours in Winter, as well for ordinary male workers under 18 years of age 
as for those over that age. For Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire, the following nnnimum wages were fixed 
at this time for ordinary male workers over 18 years of age ; Over 21 y^rs, 
40s ■ between 20 and 21 years, 39s.; between 19 and 20 years, 38s. U . ; 
between 18 and 19 years, 38s. The corresponding overtime rates were ; 
Over 21 years, weekdays lid., Sundays is, I %<i. ; between 20 and 21 
years, iid. and is. id . ; between 19 and 20 years, 10 and is. id. ; 
between 18 and 19 years, 10 %d. and is. 0 y^. , , ^ 1 

This Order did not apply to Cheshire, for which a spectal Order was 
issued and came into operation on 27 October 1919. Under this Order 
the following minimum wages were fixed for a week of 54 hours, Winter 
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Tabee III. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime 


District W^es ! Minimum weekly wages at TOrious ages 


Committee Areas 

j Over 
21 

ao-21 

i 19-20 

1 

18-19 

1 17-18 

16-17 

j 15-16 

14-15 


S. d. 

s. d. 

i. d. 

1 

s. d. 

s. d. 

5 . d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Glamorgan and >loniuouth . 

36 6 

35 0 

35 0 

32 0 

28 0 

24 6 

U 0 

18 0 

Cheshire 

36 0 

36 0 

36 0 

36 0 

31 0 

26 0. 

21 0 

16 0 

Northumberland and Durham 

36 0 

36 0 

36 0 

33 0 

28 0 

23 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Cumberland. Westmoreland 
and Furness District of 








X.ancashire 

35 0 

35 0 

35 » 

35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

Yorkshire 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 ; 

I^ancashire (except Furness 









District) 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

Nottinghamshire 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

Staffordshire 

33 0 

34 0 

32 0 

32 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

I4 0 

Middlesex 

34 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

1$ 0 

14 0 

Lincolnshire 

34 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Kent 

33 0 

33 0 

33 0 

33 0 

28 0 

23 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Surrey 

33 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 D 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Shropshire 

33 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Hertfordshire 

32 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Fssex ; Sussex 

32 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Anglesey and Carnarvon . . 

3 > « 

31 6 

31 6 

31 6 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Cornwall 

31 0 

31 0 L 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Derbyshire 

3.0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Devonshire ; Hampshire ; Pem- 
broke, Carmarthen, Cardigan 

31 0 

1 

31 0 j 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

z8 0 

14 0 

Hereford^re 

31 0 

31 0 i 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

z8 0 

*4 0 

Leicestershire and Rutland (i) 

31 0 

31 0 1 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Oxfordshire 

30 0 

30 0 i 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Berkshire ; Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire and Bed- 
fordshire; Denbigh and Flint; 
Dorset ; Gloucestershire ; 
Norfolk; Northamptonshire; 
Oxfordshire ; Somerset ; 

Suffolk ; Warwickshire ; 
Wiltshire ; Worcestershire . 

30 0 

1 

1 -I 

i 

i 1 

1 1 

{ 1 

j 

30 0 30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 0 

i8 0 

14 0 

Buckinghamshire 

30 0 

30 0 j 

30 0 1 

30 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Merioneth and Montgomery . 

30 0 

30 0 i 

30 0 1 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

t8 0 

14 0 

Brecon and Radnew 

30 0 

30 0 1 30 0 1 

30 0 





(i) The weekly overtime rates for wqrtgre over j8 years of i^e in I/acestersbire and Rutland were 8 'A 


Oliinary Male Workers in force on i January 1919 . 


Overtime rates at various ages 


fcr : 

“ 1 

20-2X [ 

! 

19-20 1 

[ 

18-19 1 

17-18 ^ 

16-17 1 

15-16 

14- 

i 

if ! 

1 •! 

t 1 

1 & 

^ 5. 

I R 

^ a 

■s 

i 

^ 'B • 

t 1 

t 1 

? 1 

^ 1 

1 1 

r . 

•3 1 

^ 1 • 


^ s 

S s 

i S , 


» 

4 

d . d . 

i. d. 

d. 

d. d. 

d. d. j 

d. d. 

i . 

1 iiV® 

9 11 

9 II 

87= 10 

77= 9 

67= 77=j 

57= 67=j 47= 

10 

9 10 

9 zo 

9 10 

8 97= 

67= 8 

5 67= 

4 

12 

10 12 

10 12 

9 IX 

8 97= 

61/2 77= 

5 6 

4 

12 

10 12 

TO 12 

10 12 

87= 10 

7 87= 

57= 67= 

4 

, nVi 

97= “7= 

9=/= Ii7= 

972 1173 

873 10 

7 8V= 

57= 67= 

4 

,tiV. 

97= i'7= 

97= 1*7= 

97= “7= 

8 9i/j 

7 8 

57= 67= 

4 

10 

9 10 

9 10 

9 10 

77= 9 

67= 77= 

5 6 

4 

II 

9 107= 

8V2 ro 

87= 10 

7 8 

6 7 

47= 57= 

37= 

II 

87= 10 

87= 10 

87= 10 

7 87= 

6 77= 

5 6 

4 

] 117= 

87= 10 

8'/, 10 

87= 10 

7 87= 

6 77= 

5 *5 

4 

11 

9 n 

9 11 

9 11 

8 97= 

67= 77= 

5 ^ 

4 

n 

8Vs 10 

87= 10 

87= 10 

7 87= 

6 77= 

5 6 

4 

.0 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

7 8 

6 7 

47= 57= 

37= 

n 

87= 10 

87= 10 

87= 10 

7 87= 

6 7V= 

5 6 

4 

11 

87= 10 

87= to 

873 10 

7 87= 

6 77= 

5 ^ 

4 

2 10 

8'/= 10 

872 10 

87= 10 

7 87= 

6 7 

5 6 

4 

10 

9 10 

9 10 

9 10 

7 87= 

6 77= 

5 6 

4 


9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

7 8V=: 6 77= 

5 6 

4 

i 10 

87= 10 

87= 10 

87= 10 

7 87= S 77= 

5 6 

4 

i 10 

8V2 10 

87= 10 

87= 10 

7 «V= 

6 7 

5 6 

4 

1 9 

873 9 

87= 9 

87= 9 

7 87= 

1 6 77= 

5 8 

+ 

3 10 

873 10 

873 zo 

8V2 10 

1 

1 

77= 9 

1 67= 77= 

i 

1 

5 6 

! 

1 

i" 

j 10 

873 10 

87= 10 

8V2 10 

i 

1 

7 8V 

j 

i 

=1 6 77 

5 6 

4 

9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

1 7 87 

,| 6 fj 

* 5 6 

1 ^ 

4 

'j lo 

8'/= 10 

87z 10 

87* 10 

00 

i 5 6 

1 

4 

1 . 


Under 

14 


i. i. 

2V»3 
3 3‘A 

3 3 '/! 


S i 3 3V2 
5 3‘/»3V> 

5 2'A3 
4Vs!3 3V1 
4'AkA3 , 
4V=]3 3V» 

4'/!|3 3V2 
4V»|3 Z'h 
4V»|3 3V« 

i'h 

3V2 

4V43 4 

4V!'3 3'/! 

4V«|3 3‘A 

47^3 3V* 
4'Aj2V=3 
47=13 37= 
5 i3 37= 


47=|3 

47=j3 

47=;3 


37= 

37= 

37= 
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’Tabee IV. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime 


DUtdct Wagts Committee 

Areas 



Minimum weekly wiges at various ages 


Over 

3 .x 

30-31 

19-20 

18-19 

i?~i8 

16-1? 

15-16 



t. d. 

S. 

$. . d. 

s. d. 

s. i. 

$. ds 

i. d. 

s. d. 

Northumberland and Durham 

42 6 

41 0 

40 0 

36 0 

28 0 

23 0 

x8 0 

14 0 

Glamorgan and Monmouth . . 

41 6 

38 8 

37 8 

33 6 

28 6 

24 6 

21 0 

18 0 

Yorkshire 

41 0 

39 8 

38 6 

37 6 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

Middlesex 

40 6 

36 0 

35 0 

34 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

I<incolttshire 

40 6 

35 0 

34 0 

33 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 n 

Lancashire (except Fumess 
District) 

39 6 

38 0 

37 0 

• 

36 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

Kent 

39 6 

38 0 

37 t> 

36 0 

28 0 

23 9 

18 0 

14 0 

Surrey 

39 6 

36 0 

35 0 

34 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Hertfordshire 

38 6 

38 0 

35 0 

34 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Staffordshire 

38 6 

36 0 

33 0 

32 9 

26 0 

22 0 

iS 0 

14 0 

Essex ; Sussex 

38 6 

35 0 

34 0 

33 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

I4 0 

Cheshire 

38 0 

36 6 

35 6 

34 8 

31 0 

26 0 

21 0 

16 0 

Nottinghamshire ...... 

38 0 

36 6 

35 8 

34 8 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

Cornwall ; Derbyshire ; Dev- 
onshire ; Hampshire ; I^eic- 
estershire and Rutland . . 

37 8 

36 0 

35 0 

34 *> 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Pembroke, Carmarthen and 
Cardigan 

37 8 

35 0 

34 0 

33 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Shropshire 

37 0 

33 8 

32 6 

31 6 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Anglesey and Carnarvon . . . 

38 8 

35 0 

34 0 

33 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

24 0 

Oxfordshire 

36 6 

35 9 

34 0 

i 33 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Berkshire ; Brecon and 
Radnor ; Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire, Hunting 
donshire and Bedfordshire 
Denbigh and Flint ; Dorset 
'Gloucestershire ; Herefoixl 
shire ; Norfolk ; Northamp 
tonshire ; Somerset ; Suf 
ferfk ; Warwickshire ; Wilt 
shire ; Worcestershire . . . 

36 6 

I 35 0 

34 9 

i 

^ 33 0 

26 0 

1 22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Merioneth and Montgomery 

36 8 

1 35 0 

34 0 

1 33 0 

25 0 

; 20 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Cumberland, Westmorelanc 
and Fumess District of 
Lanca-shire 

35 0 

1 

i 35 0 

35 0 

1 

i 

i 35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

i i5_o 
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filimry Male Workers in force on 19 May 1919. 


Overtime rates at various ages 


17-18 I 16-17 


^ I 3 I ' •s 

•S I s 3 


:4 ii'/a liVyi 13 


O'h ejt ffi: 


14 lo'/a 13 to'/z 13 I 9'A I' I fh 9 6‘A 7 'A; 

iji/jij 13 no'll 13 \io'lt li'/j: *9 7 8V2 

i 3 VjTo 9V2 h'A! R'A 7 S'/a 6 fit 

tfit O'lt II’A 9 'A •i‘A' 9 i 7 8'^“ 8 7''2 

13 loV* h'Itio 12 I 8 9V2. 7 8 


5 6 
5 ‘A 6 Va 
5 'A 

3 6 . 

5 8 


loVa 

I2Va^ 

loVa 

I 2 '/a 10 

12 

8 

97 a; 

6V1 

10 

i 

12 

9 Va 

Il 7 a| g'/a 

1 1V2 

7 

S'/a: 

6 

loVa 

t2Vl 

to’/a 

I 2 ‘/allO 

12 

8 

97 a: 

6V2 

10 

12 

9 

II ! 9 

loYa 

7 

8 

6 

9 Va 

IIV2 

9 Va 

Il 7 a: 9 

11 

; 7 

87 ai 

6 

10 

12 

10 

12 g'/a 

11V3 

; 8 

97 a' 


10 

12 

10 

12 ; gVa 

ii‘/ 

^ 7 V* 

9 : 

6V2 

10 

12 

9 Va 

Il‘/a; 97 a 

iiV 

; 7 

8V2 

6 

9 Va 

I1V2 

9 Va 

Il'/a, 9 

II 

7 

8V2 

6 

9V2 

iiV* 

9 

11 1 9 

loV 

7 

8 

6 

9 V=* 

IlVal .g*/a 

IlVai 9 

11 

1 7 

8V2 

6 

9V2 

Il‘/a 

g'/a 

Il'/a' 9 

11 

7V2 

9 

6Va 


S' ^ ! S' * 

It'll 

? I S s 

^ 05 i B S 

i. i. ; d. d. 

4 4‘/»|3 3V2 

fh 5 Va| 2 'A 3 
4 5 I3V23V2 

4 4 V 2:3 i'h 

4 4 'A ;3 3 'A 

4 5 3 

4 4 ‘A :3 3 V« 

4 4 ‘A :3 fh 

4 4V43 3 'A 

3 Va 4'/2 2 V »3 
4 4 V »,3 3‘/2 

4 5 [3 S'A 

: 4 4 'A '3 S’/a 


6 ; 4 4 Va 3 3 '/a 


7 4>/a 5‘/aj 3 Va fl^i'hflz 

7:4 614 4 Va 3 4 


12 j g'lt IlVa! 9Va Jl'/a! 9 
12 I g'/a llVai 9Va 9 


S'/a; 6 fh 5 
8"a s'/a 8Vai 5 


4'/a3 3Va 
4V2 3 3 Va 


87 a aVa 6 Va; 4 5 3 SV j 
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and Summer ; Over 2i years, 42s. (d. ; from 20 to 21 years, 41s. ; from iq 
to 20 years, 39s. ; from rS to 19 years, 39s. ; from 17 to 18 years, 31s. • 
from 16 to 17 years, 26s. ; from 15 to 16 years, 21s. ; from 14 to 15 years 
i6s. ; under 14 years, lis. The corresponding overtime rates for week- 
days and Sundays were; Over 21 years, is. and is. 21/. ; from 20 to 21 years 
II i/jd. and is. i ; from 19 to 20 years, lid. and is. i ; from 18 
to 19 years, iid. and is. id. ; from 17 to 18 years, Rd. and 9 y ^. ; from 
16 to 17 years, 6 and 8d. ; from 15 to 16 years, si. and 6 y^i. ; from 14 
to 15 years, 4i. and si. ; under 14 years, 3i. and 3 

By an Order which came into force on 19 April 1920, the minimum 
rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 21 years of age were modified, 
while those for ordinary male workers under that age (except in Cheshire) 
were modified by an Order which came into force on 31 May 1920. For 
Cheshire the minimum rates for all ordinary male workers were modified 
by an Order which came into force on 12 July 1920. Table V (pages 
S45-546) shows the results of these successive modifications. 

The wages shown in Table V were in respect of a week of 50 hours 
in Summer and 48 hours in Winter, except in Cheshire, where they applied 
to a week of 54 hours. Summer and Winter. 

In most counties the overtime rates applied to all employment on a 
Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 hours on the short day and all 
employment in any week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the hours in re- 
spect of which the minimum weekly wages were payable. To this there 
were some exceptions. In Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, in Anglesey and Carnarvon, in Brecon and Radnor, 
in Denbigh and Flint, and in Merioneth and Montgomery the eniploy- 
ment in excess of 6 1/2 hours on the short day was not calculated as over- 
time in the case of any workman who, under an agreement with his employer 
was entitled in each half-year to one week's holiday on full pay or to pay- 
ment of double pay for one week's work. In Northumberland and Durham, 
in Yorkshire, and in Glamorgan and Monmouth, employment in excess 
of 6 hours on the short day was not calculated as overtime in the case 
of any worker who under an agreement with his employer was entitled 
to one week's holiday on full pay in each half-year, or to one fortnight's 
holiday on full pay in each year or to payment of double pay for one week's 
work in each half-year or for one fortnight’s work hi each year. In 
Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan employment in excess of 6 labours 
on the short day was not calculated as overtime in the case of any work- 
man who under agreement with his employer was entitled in each year 
either to one fortnight's holiday (or to holidays amounting to 12 week- 
days) on full pay or to payment of double pay for a fortnight’s work in 
each year. In Che, shire overtime employment was all employment on 
Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 hours on the short day and all 
employment in excess of 9 % hours on any other day. 

By ail Order which came into force on 23 August 1920, the min- 
imum rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 21 years of age were 
further reidsed, and by an Order which came into force on i March 1921, 
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tiie wages for ordinary male workers over 17 years of age in some counties 
and over 18 years in others were also rerdsed. In neither case was any 
change made in the number of hours to which the rate applied, nor to the 
methods of calculating overtime. The rates in force on i March 1921 ate 
shown in Table VI (pages 544-545). 

Hitherto in each successive change the minimum rate of wages had 
been increased, but by an Order which came into operation, on 5 September 
1921 a general reduction was made in the rates for ordinary male workers. 
At the same time the opportunity was taken of making the rates more 
neatly uniform in the different areas. The reduced rates are shown in 
Table VII (pages 546-547). 


§ 8. Minimum w'ages for spkciai, classes of male workers. 

Besides the minimum wages for ordinary male workers, minimum wages 
were fixed in various areas for certain special classes of male workers. 
There were considerable variations at different periods in the wages fixed 
for special classes of workers, and with the increasein the wages of ordin- 
ary male workers many of the spec’al classes were afterwards assimilated 

to them. , 

Another , important change was the deternunation of the number ot 
hours for which the minimum wages were payable. In most of the earlier 
Orders no definite number of hours per week was assigned, the number 
being taken as the " customary ” numlier of hours per week worked by 
the special classes of labourers. The customary number ^ is very variable 
and differs in different districts in the same county. This method of 
determining wages was not considered satisfactory and the later Orders 
defined the number of hours per week. This did not mean that any 
change was made in the number of hours actually worked ; it only made 
a change in the hours which were to be considered overtime. In some count- 
ies where the cnstonrary hours were longer than the hours fixed, the 
minimum weekly wage was diminished ; the worker did not, however, 
earn less as he was paid overtime for the hours actually worked. ^ 

The minimum wages and overtime rates which had been fixed up to 
I January igig for special classes and the hours to which the rniniumm 
wages were applicable are shown in Table VIII lpage-'54 549)- 

The number of hours per week in respect of which the imnimum 
wages were payable, whether the “customary” hours or a deterrmned 
number, included work on Sunday, and the overtiine rates were payable 
for all employment during the week in excess of that number of hours, 
on weekdays and on Sundays respectively. _ 

In addition to the rates shown in Table Mil, tmmmuin wages hac 
been fixed in Northumberland and Durham for horsemen, f^emen^and 
stockmen between i6 and i8 years. These were ; From 17 to 18 years, 
50s Mrom 16 to 17 years, 25s. The corresponding overtime rates were ; 
From 17 to 18 years! weekdays, 8,i., Sundays, 9 ; from ib to 17 years, 

weekdays, 6 Sundays, 7 yd- 
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Table V. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime 


u<n<Tn iiTn weekly wages at various ages 


Areas 

Over 

21 

! 

20-^1 

1 

19-»20 

18-10 

17-18 

16-17 

15-16 

14-15 


r. d. 

s. 4. 1 «. d. 

\ 

s. d. 

s. d. 

t. d . 

d. 

s. i. 

Cheshiie 

48 0 

i 

46 0 1 44 0 

42 6 

34 0 

28 0 

22 6 

17 0 

>Jorthumberlajid and Durham 

46 6 

44 0 ! 41 6 

40 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

16 6 

Glamorgan and Monmouth . . 

45 6 

44 0 

41 6 

40 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

16 6 

Yorkshire 

45 0 

43 0 

40 6 

39 0 

31 0 

25 6 

21 0 

16 0 

lyincolnshire ; Middlesex . . . 
Cumberland, Westmorelanc 
and Furness District oi 

44 6 

43 0 

40 6 

39 0 

31 0 

25 6 

21 0 

16 0 

I^incashire 

Kent ; I^ancashire (except 

44 0 

42 0 

40 0 

38 0 

30 6 

25 0 

20 t 

15 6 

Furness District) ; Surrey 
Essex ; Hertfordshire ; Staf 

43 6 

42 0 

40 0 

38 0 

30 6 

25 0 

20 6 

15 6 

fordshirc ; Sussex 

42 6 

40 0 

38 0 

36 6 

29 0 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 

Anglesey and Carnarvon . . . 
All other District Wages 

42 0 

40 0 

38 0 

36 6 

29 0 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 

Committee Areas 

42 0 

40 0 I 38 0 

36 6 

29 0 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 


Table VI. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime 


. Minimiua weekly wages at various ages 


Areas 

Over 

20-21 

19-20 

18-19 

17-18 

16-17 

i5»i6 

14-15 


5. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d, 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S. 

Cheshire 

52 0 

49 0 

46 6 

44 6 

35 6 

28 0 

22 6 

17 0 

Northumberland and Durham 

50 6 

46 6 

43 6 

41 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

16 6 

Glamorgan and Monmouth . . 

50 0 

46 6 

43 6 

41 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

16 6 

Yorkshire 

*49 0 

45 6 

42 6 

40 0 

31 0 

25 6 

21 0 

16 0 

lincolnshire ; Middleseig . . . 

48 6 

45 « 

42 6 

40 0 

31 0 

25 6 

21 0 

16 0 

Cumberland, Westmoreland 
and Furness District of 









I,aiicashire 

48 0 

44 ® 

42 0 

39 0 

30 6 

25 0 

20 6 

15 6 

Kent ; Lancashire (except Fur 









ness District) ; Surrey . . 

47 6 

44 6 

42 0 

39 0 

30 6 

25 0 

20 6 

15 6 

Essex ; Hertfordshire ; Staf 
fordshire ; Sussex .... 

46 6 

43 0 

40 6 

38 6 

30 6 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 

Anglesev and Carnarvon , . 

46 0 

43 0 

40 6 

38 6 

30 6 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 

All other District Wages Com 
mittee Areas 

o^ 

0 

43 0 

40 6 

38 6 

0 

. 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 
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binary Male Workers in farce on 12 July 1920. 


Overtime rates at various ages 
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Ordinary Male Workers in force on 1 March 1921. 


Overtime rates at various ages 
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Male Workers in force on 5 September 1921. 


Ov«Ttiiiie rales at various ages 
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The provision relating to the short day was not, however, to apply in the 
case of a workman who, under an agreement with his employer, was en- 
titled after having been employed for a full term (expiring at Whitsuntide 
or Martinmas) to a further sum equal to the amount of his weekly min- 
imum wage. 

In Denbigh and Flint and in Merioneth and Montgomery overtime was 
reckoned as all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day, and 
all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (including 
Sunday). The provision relating to the short day was not to apply in the 
case of any workman who under an agreement with his employer was en- 
titled in each half-year either to one week’s holiday on full pay or to pay- 
ment of double pay for one week's work. 

For market garden workers in lissex, the number of hours per week 
was exclusive of Simday and overtime was calculated as all employment 
on a Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 hours on the short day, 
and all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (excluding 
Sunday). 

In Gloucestershire overtime was reckoned as all, employment in 
excess of the specified number of hours in any week (including Sunday) 
and all employment in excess of 6 hours on the short day, except employ- 
ment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock. 

In Norfolk overtime was reckoned as all employment on Suniky, 
all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day except employ- 
ment in connection with the immediate care of animals, and all employment 
in any week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the specified hours. Teamsmen, 
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Table IX. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rates for Special Classes o/ Workers 
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(i) To the minimum wages of teamsmen, cowmen and shepherds was to be added a weekly sum of 7s. and to those of sheep-tenders and bullock-tenders a 
weekly sum of 6s. in respect of employment in connection with the immediate cate of animals which was precluded from ranking as OTertime employment on 
the short day. — (a) To the minimum wages of horsemen, stockmen and shepherds was to be added a weekly sum of 7 s. in respect of similar employment. 
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cowmen and shepherds were, however, entitled to an additional weekly 
sum of 7^-1 ^sud sheep-tenders and bullock-tenders to an additional weekly 
sum of 6s. in respect of the employment which was precluded from rank- 
ing as overtime employment on the short day. 

In Suffolk overtime was reckoned in the same manner as in Norfolk, 
and horsemen, stockmen and shepherds were entitled to an additional 
weekly sum a of. ys. in respect of employment which was precluded from 
ranking as overtime employment on the short day. 

In Warwickshire, overtime was calculated as all employment in excess 
of 6 % hours on the short day except employment in connection with 
the feeding and cleaning of stock and all employment in excess of the 
specified hours in any week (including Sunday). 

Special minimum rates of wages for horsemen, cowmen, shepherds 
and hwsmyn (bailiffs) in Anglesey and Camar\^fm were again fixed by an 
Order which came into operation on i March 1920. The Order which came 
into force on ig April 1920 varying the minimum rates of wages of male 
workers of 31 years and over affected the special classes of workers as well 
as the ordinary male workers. 

On 3 May 1920 an Order came into force varying the minimum 
rates of wages for horsemen, stockmen and shepherds in Suffolk. The 
minimum rates for male workers (including the special classes) under 21 
years of age were modified by the Order which came into force on 31 May 
1920. On 14 June 1920 an Order came into force whereby stockmen, 
shepherds and horsemen in Warwickshire were assimilated to the ordinary 
male workers. The minimum rates for male workers (including the spe- 
cial classes) of all ages in Cheshire were varied by an Order which came 
into force on 12 July 1920. The minimum wages and overtime rates for 
special classes of workers which, as a result of these various orders, were 
in force on 12 July 1920, are shown in Table XI (page 554). 

In Anglesey and Carnarvon overtime was reckoned as all employment 
in excess of the specified number of hours in any week (including Sunday) 
and' all employment in excess of 6 hours on the short day except em- 
ployment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, but the 
provision relating to the short day was not to apply in the case of any work- 
man who, under an agreement with his employer, was entitled in each 
half-year either to one week’s holiday on full pay, or to payment of double 
pay for one week’s work. 

The minimum rates of wages of the special classes of workers above 
21 years were modified (like those of ordinary male workers) by the Order 
which came into operation on 23 August 1920 and those for workers under 
21 years of age belonging to the special classes by the Order which came 
into force on i March 1921. The resulting minimum wages and overtime 
rates in force on i March 1921 are shown in Table XII (page 555). 

Finally the minimum wages of the special classes were reduced 
by the Order which came into operation on 5 September 1921. The 
rates for special workers in force on that date are shown in Table XIII 
(page 556). 



Table XI. — Minimum W eekly Wages and Overtime Rates for Special Classes of Workers in force on 12 July 1920. 
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(1) To the minimum wages of teamsxnen, cowmen and ahepherds was to be added a weekly sun of 6<f. aud to those of sheep-tenders and bulloc 4 ;-tezid«i« 
eeUy sum of ys. M, In respect of the employmeub indicated in note (i) of 'Table X. — (a) To the minimum wages of horsemen, stockmen and ^epherds 
to be added a weekly sum of 93. in respect of the employment indicated in note (1) of Table X. 
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Table XIII. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rates for Special Classes of Workers 
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fi) To the min*mutn wages of teamsmen, cowmen and shepherds was to be added a weekly suni of 8s. 6rf. and to those of buUock-tenders and Bheep-ten< 
a weekly sum of 7s. 6d. in respect of the employment indicated in note (i) of Table X. — (2) To the minimum wages of horsemen, stockmen and shepht 
WttS to be added a weekly sum of 9s. in respect of the employnient indicated in note (i) of Table X. 
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In Merioneth and Montgomery minimum wages and overtime rates 
were also fixed (and from time to time varied) for boys under i8 years 
of age who were wholly or partially boarded by their employers and whose 
duties included attending to horses and other stock. In Brecon and Radnor 
minimum wages and overtime rates were fixed for the same class, but 
did not remain long in force, this class of boys being assimilated to other 
male workers of the same ages. The minimum wages in force at different 
dates for this special class are given in Table XIV (page 558). The num- 
ber of hours per week to which the rates applied included Sunday. 


§ 9. Minimum wages for femaee workers. 

As an almost invariable rule minimum and overtime rates per hour 
were fixed for female workers. The only exception to this was in Nort- 
humberland, where at first minimum weekly wages were fixed for female 
workers employed by the week or longer period. These wages, which 
came into force on 21 October 1918 were as follows : Over r8 years, 22s. 
6<i. ; 17 to 18 years, 20s. 3<i. ; 16 to 17 years, i8s. ; 15 to 16 years 15s. 
gd. ; 14 to 15 years, 13s. 6 d . ; under 14 years, iis. 3ii. The number of hours 
per week to which these wages applied was 54 (excluding Sunday) in Sum- 
mer and 48 (excluding Sunday) in Winter. The corresponding overtime 
rates were : Over 18 years, weekdays, W., Sunday, 7 ; 17 to 18 years, 

5 yd. and jd.,] 16 to 17 years, fiif. and M. ; 15 to 16 years, 4 i/jif. to ^d. ; 
14 to 15 years, d- ^“<1 4 ^ 4 , And d- Oi-ertime was 

reckoned as all employment on Sunday and all employment in excess of 
the specified number of hours in any week (excluding Sunday). When 
the short day was introduced, any employment on the short day in excess 
of 6 Va hours was also reckoned as overtime. 

These minimum wages were, however, subsequently cancelled and the 
minimum rates of wages per hour which had. been fixed were made appli- 
cable to all female workers in Northumberland. 

In Table XV (page 559) we give the minimum rates per hour and overtime 
rates for female workers at different ilates. It will be seen that the wages 
fixed were at all times very nearly uniform throughout England and Wales. 
In the first and second Orders, which came into operation on 21 October 
igi8 and 14 July 1919, only Cumberland, Westemorland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, and Yorkshire, had higher rates than the general 
rate. By the Order which came into force on 31 May 1920 the rates in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire were 
assimilated to the general rate, but special rates were fixed for Somerset 
and for Yorkshire. In the Orders which came into force on I March 1921 
and 4 September 1921 special rates were fixed only for Yorkshire. As in 
the case of male workers, the Order which came into force on 5 September 

1921 reduced the rates previously fixed. . c j 

In the earUest Order relating to female workers overtime was defined 
as all employment on a Sunday, all employment on any week-day before 
7 a m or after 5 p m. and all employment on any weekday in excess of 



Table XIV. — Minirnttm Weekly Wages and Overtime Rates 
for a Special Class of Boys in Wales. 
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a specified number of hours. The number was 8 hours all the year round 
in most parts of England and Wales but in Cambridgeshire, Hunting- 
donshire and Bedfordshire , in Cumberland and Westmoreland, in Derbyshire , 
in Devonshire, in Dorset, in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, in Kent, in 
Northamptonshire, in Nottinghamshire and in Wiltshire, the number 
was 8 % hours in Summer and 8 hours in Winter, while in Cheshire, in 
Lancashire, in Shropshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth and in Merioneth 
and Montgomery, the number was 8 % hours all the year round. 

The Order which came into operation on 14 July 1919 only changed 
the minimura and overtime rates for female workers over 18 years of age. 

By this time the short day had been introduced and all employment in 
excess of 6 % hours on the short day was reckoned as overtime. The 
subsequent Orders did not introduce any change into the system of cal- 
culating overtime. 

Under all the Orders, the minimum and overtime rates were subject 
to a deduction of y<ii. per hour during the first three months of a worker’s 
employment in agriculture. 

§ 10. Corn and hay hajivest wages. 

Corn Harvest of 1919. — In several District Wages Committee areas 
minimum rates of wages and special overtime rates were fixed for workers 
employed on the com harvest in 1919. 

In Cambridgeshire minimum weekly wages were fixed for a week 
of 60 hours (excluding Sundays). The^ were for male workers over 
21 years of age, 73s. ; 20 to 21 years, 70s. ; 19 to 20 years, 68s. ; 18 to 
ig years, 66s. ; 17 to 18 years, 52s. ; 16 to 17 years, 44s. ; 15 to 16 years, 
36s. ; 14 to 15 years, 28s. ; under 14 years, 20s. For female workers the 
rates were : Over 18 years, 55s. ; 17 to t 8 years, 41s. 6d. ; 16 to 17 years, 
37s. ; 15 to 16 years, 32s. 6rf. ; 14 to 15 years, 28s. ; under 14 years, 23s. 

Workers in regular employment on the farm who were employed on 
harvest work wereto be paidat least 24 days at the special rates ; for workers 

Table XVI. — Corn Harm 
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engaged for the harvest period, the special rates only applied iri respect 
of hours actually worked on the harvest. 

In Yorkshire minimum weekly wages were also fixed for employ- 
ment during the com harvest. For male workers over 18 years the min- 
imum weekly harvest wage was £4 ; for male workers under 18 years 
and for all female workers, it was 50 per cent, higher than the normal min- 
imum weekly wage. Where the worker was employed for the whole 
of the harvest on a farm comprish^ more than 10 acres of com, the special 
rates were to be paid for a period of four weeks from the day on which 
he Was first employed on harvest work, even if he were not employed 
for the whole of this period in harvest work, and after the period had 
expired he was to he paid at the special rate in respect of each day upon 
which he was employed on such work. Where the worker was employed on 
a farm not comprising 10 acres of com, or was employed for less than the 
whole period, the special rates were payable only in respect of the days on 
which he was actually employed on harvest work. 

In Dorset, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire and Oxfordshire, minimum 
rates per hour were fixed for harvest work. These are set out in Table 
XVI. 

Special overtime rates for harvest work were fixed in thirteen areas. 
These are shown in Table XVII (i»ge 562). In all the areas except 
Cambridgeshire and Yorkshire, overtime employment included all employ- 
ment on Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 hours on Saturday and 
all employment in excess of 9 *4 hours on any other day. 

In Dorset there was a special definition of overtime for stockmen, 
horsemen and shepherds employed on harvest work ; it was all employ- 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day except time spent on that 
day in coimection with the feeding and cleaning of stock and all einploy- 
ment on any day in excess of the hours of employment customary in the 
area for workers of this class. , . o vj 

In Cambridgeshire overtime did not begin on days other than Suhday 
and the short day until 10 hours had been worked. 


Minimum Rates per Hour. 
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Ta3LE XVII. — Corn Harvest of 1919 : Special Overtime Rates per Hour. 
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In yorkshiife special overtime rates were fixed for male workers 
over iS years of age. To other workers the normal overtime rates ap- 
plied, ' Bor all workers, however, overtime employment during the harvest 
period was defined as being all employment on Sundays and all employ- 
ment on weekdays before 6.45 a. m. and after 8 p. m. or (when only cut- 
ting or stocking work was in progress) after 7 p. m. 

In Suflolk another system was adopted. It was laid down that dur- 
ing the period of com harvest no employment on harvest work on a week- 
day was to be treated as overtime employment, and every worker was 
to be pmd ordinary wages, but was to be entitled to a bonus on the complet- 
ion of the harvest. This bonus in the case of male workers, according 
to age, was ; Over 21 years, £7 los. ; 20 to 21 years, £7 4s, ; 19 to 20 years, 
£7 ; r8 to 19 years, £6 i6s, ; 17 to 18 years, £5 7s. ; 16 to 17 years, £4 los. ; 
15 to 16 years £3 14s. ; 14 to 15 years, £2 17s. (d . ; under 14 years, £2. 
Bor female workers the bonus was; Over 18 years, £5 los.; 17 to 18 
years, £4 3s. ; 16 to 17 years, £3 15s. ; 15 to 16 years,- £3 5s. ; 14 to 15 
years, £2 15s. ; imdet 14 years, £2. A worker who had only worked a 
part of the harvest period was only entitled to a corresponding pro- 
portion of the bonus. 

The (hours to be wotted during the harvest in Sufiolk were to be, if 
requited, not less than 12 hours on any weekday while the crops- were 
being catted and not less than ii hours on any weekday while other har- 
vest work -was in progress. All employment on harvest work on Sunday 
was paid for at the lates for Sunday work normally applicable to the 
worker. 

Corn and Hay Hamd of 1920. - For the com hart'cst of 1920, 
minimum weekly wages were fixed for male workers in Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouth, as follows : Over 21 years, 50s. ; 20 to 21 years, 48s. fid. ; 19 to 
to 20 years, 45s. 6d. ; 18 to 19 years, 44^- i 17 years, 35s. ; 16 to 
17 years, 29s ; 15 to 16 years, 23 s. W. ; 14 to 15 years, l8s, ; under 14 
yearSj l8s. These rates applied in respect of each week in which a worker ■ 
was employed for at least two days or parts of two days on harvest work. 

In Yorkshire the same minimum rates were in force as for the com 
harvest of 1919. 

In Derbyshire and in Nottinghamshire minimum rates per hour 
were fixed for harvest work for both male and female workers and in Gla- 
morgan and Monmouth for female workers. These rates are shown in 
Table XVni (pages 564-565)- „ . , 

Special overtime rates for harvest work were fixed m 14 Distnct. 
Wages Qoramittee areas. These rates ate shown in Table XIX (page 566) , 

It -^11 be seen that, except in Derbyshire, the same overtime rates 
were fixed for Sundays as for -weekdays. In most areas overtime employ- 
ment was defined as all employment on a Sunday, all employment in 
excess of 6 Vj hours on a Satuiday, aU employment in excess of 8 ^/, hours 
on any other day and all employment in excess of 50 hours in any week 
(excluding Sunday). I-n Cheshire, in Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Dancashiie, in Derbyshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth 
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Tabi 3 XVin. — Corn Harvii 
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and in Shropshire the ordinary definition of overtime emplo3rment was 
applicable. In Nottinghamshire no differential overtime rates were fixed 
for employment on harvest work. 

In Suffolk the provisions which had been made in 1920 remained in 
force. The same provisions were applied in Essex to workers on farms 
containing more tl^n 50 acres of com ; on a farm containing not more 
than 50 acres of com, it was provided that during a period of four weeks 
from the commencement of the.com harvest on the farm no employment 
on a weekday (whether on harvest work or not) should be treated as 
overtime employment and that every worker (whether employed on 
harvest work or not) should be paid ordinary wages and be entitled to 
the same bonus, prordded that he or she worked, if required, on every 
weekday I2 hours while the crops were being carted, and ii hours while 
other work was in progress. 

In Warwickshire and Shropshire special bonuses were fixed in respect 
of each day on which the worker was wholly or mainly employed on 
harvest work. 

In Warwickshire, in the case of workers employed on a farm contain- 
ing less than 100 acres of com, for the first six days of the workers’ em- 
ployment on harvest and in the case of workers employed on a farm con- 
taining mote than 100 acres for the first twelve days of the worker’s 
employment on harvest, the bonuses were ; Over zi Treats, zs. 6d. ; zo to 
21 years, zs. 6d. ; 19 to 20 years, zs. yl. ; 18 to 19 years, zs. 3i. ; 17 to 18 
years, is. gd. ; 16 to 17 years, is. Cd. ; 15 to 16 years, is. 31!. ; 14 to 
15 years, is. ; under 14 years, 6d. Eor female workers the bonuses were : 
Over 18 years, is. gd. ; 17 to 18 years, is. 6d. ; 16 to 17 years, is. 31!. ; 
15 to 16 years, is. 3d . ; 14 to 15 years, is. ; under 14 years, (d. The 
same bonuses were payable on aU farms in Shropshire to male and fe- 
male workers in respect of each day on which they were employed on 
harvest work for five hours or more (exclusive of overtime employment) 
but only half the amount was payable in respect of each day on which 
they were employed on harvest work for less than five hours. On 
farms in Warwickshire containing less than 100 acres of com for the 
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\immuin Rates per Hour. 
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seventh and subsequent days of the workers’ employment on harvest, 
and on farms containing more than lOO acres of com for the thirteenth 
and subsequent days, the bonuses for male workers were : Over.zi years, 
IS. (id. ; 20 to 21 years, is. 6 d. ; 19 to 20 years, is. 3d. ; iS' to 19 years, 
IS. 3d. ; 17 to 18 years, is. ; 16 to 17 years, qd. ; 15 to 16 years, gd. ; 
14 to 15 years, 6d. under 14, years, 3d. For female workers the bonuses 
were ■. Over 18 years, is. ; 17 to 18 years, qd. ; 16 to 17 years, qd. ; 15 
to 16 years, qd. ; 14 to 15 years, 6d. ; under 14 years, 3d.^ „ l , j 
In Anglesev and Carnarvon, in Cheshire, in Cornwall, in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the Furness District of hancashire, in Denbigh and 
Flint in Derbyshire, in Gloucestershire, in Herefordshire, in Shropshire, 
in Somerset, in Surrey, in Warwickshire and in Wiltshire the same pro- 
visions applied to the hay harvest as to the com harvest. 

C Corn and Hay Harvest of 1921. - For the com harvest of 1921 tte 
provisions made for the com harvest of the previous year m ComwaU, m 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Uncashire, m 
Denbigh and Flint, in Devonshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth, in 
Herefordshire, in Somerset, in Suffolk, and in Surrey remained unchanged 
Including areas in which the provisions remained unchanged s^ 
overtime rates were fised in 15 areas. These are shown in Table XX 

Glamorgan and Monmouth the ordinary definition of overtime 
^ itiese rates In all the other areas the defimtion of 

r^'rtime was the same as that generally adopted for the com harvest 

'The minimum weekly wages which had been fixed for Glamorgan 
d Ponmouth f^^n^e 

Sf=dfe^e^^^ 

mg not more than 40 o«es . 20 to 21 years, is. 3i. ; 19 to 20 years, 
workers over ,21 years, is. 4d- . 2® to zi years, v 


Table XIX. — Corn Harvest of 1920: Special Overtime Rates per Hour. 
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(z) For Derbyshire increased rates per bour were also fixed for employment other than overtime employment. — (2) For Glamorgan and Atonmouth spedel 
xrages were also fixed. — (3) For Shropshire special bonuses were also fixed. 




and Monmontll special minim um «ages 
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15 . 2(i. ; i8 to ig years, is. i y^. ; 17 to 18 years, y ^. ; 16 to 17 
years, 8 ; 15 to 16 years, yi. ; 14 to 15 years, ; under 14 years, 

3 For female workers over 18 years, ii ; 17 to 18 years, 8 y^. 

16 to 17 years, 8d. ; 15 to 16 years, yd. ; 14 to 15 years, 5 %if. ; under 
14 years, 4^. 

The sums payable in Suffolk on completion of harvest remained 
unchanged but in Essex a new scale of payments was fixed which was 
made applicable only to farms containing more than 40 acres of com. 
The scale of payments was as follows : For male workers, over 21 years, 
£6 15s. ; 20 to 21 years, £6 5s. ; 19 to 20 years, £6 ; 18 to 19 years, £5 los, ; 

17 to 18 years, £4 los. ; 16 to 17 years, £3 los. ; 15 to 16 years, £3 15s. ; 
14 to 15 years, £2 5s. ; under 14 years, £i los. For female workers over 18 
years, £4 15$. ; 17 to 18 years, £3 los. ; 16 to 17 years, £3 5s. ; 15 to 16 years, 
£2 15s. ; 14 to 15 years, £2 5s. ; under 14 years, £i los. The conrhtions 
were also varied slightly, it being provided that the employer should be 
entitled to require the worker to work not more than 24 weekdays of not 
more than ii working hours each. On these days no employment up to 11 
hours was to be reckoned as overtime employment, but aU employment 
in excess of ii hours per day was to be paid at the ordinary overtime 
rate. The full bonus was to be payable if the worker was employed on 
harvest work for 24 weekdays, but if he or she was employed for less 
than 24 days, the bonus. was to be proportionately reduced. 

The special overtime rates fixed for the com harvest applied also 
to the hay harvest in the following areas : Anglesey and Carnarvon ; 
Cornwall ; Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lan- 
cashire, Denbigh and Flint ; Devonshire ; Derbyshire ; Gloucestershire ; 
Herefordshire ; Merioneth and Montgomery; Somerset ; Surrey ; Wiltshire ; 
Yorkshire. 


§ II. The abolition op the agricultotai, wages board. 


By an Act which received the Royal Assent on 19 August 1921 (i), 
the Com Production Acts were repealed and the Agricultural Wages 
Board and District Wages Committees were thus abolished. A new 
system of fixing minimum wages was, however, introduced. It was 
proposed to set up local Joint Conciliation Committees representing the 
employers and Workmen, and the Minister of Agriculture was empow- 
ered to take such steps as he thought best calculated to secure 
the voluntary formation and continuance of such committees. It was 
provided that for two years from the passing of the Act, or until a 
Joint Conciliation Committee was formed, the representatives of the em- 
ployers and of the workers on any District Wages Committee should 
act as a Joint Conciliation Committee for any part of the area for which 
such a Committee did not exist. 


(i) The Corn Production Acts (Repeait act, igsi. 
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When a Joint Conciliation Committee has agreed upon a rate of 
wages for any class of workers in the district (or any part of the district) 
■for which it has been formed, it can submit the agreement to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, who can confirm it and advertize it. If a rate of 
wages has been so agreed, confirmed and advertized, it becomes an implied 
term of every contract for the employment of a workman of any class 
to which the agreement applies that the employer shall pay the work- 
man wages at not less than the rate agreed upon. 

The representatives of the employers and workmen on a Joint Con- 
ciliation Committee have, respectively, one collective vote on any ques- 
tion, and the chairman is not to have the power to vote, except in respect 
of any particular matter in respect of which the Committee agrees that 
he shall have such power. Generally speakmg, therefore, no resolution 
will be regarded as carried unless it has been approved by a majority 
both of the employers’ representatives and of the workers’ representatives. 

J. K. M. 


LAND SYSTEMS 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS 
ARGENTINA. 

& NEW AGRtCtlpTURAI, LETTING .AGREEMENT. — OiniM Mensml dtl DepatUumnUi 
.Vflewnal del Trabajo, Mo. 47. Bueaos Aites, November, 1921. 

By the Law No. 11,170, in date 7 October 19Z1, there are laid down 
the regulations which are to govern the agricultural letting agreements 
in Argentina, relating to an area of land not more than 30Q hectares, 
situated outside the boundary of the communes and intended for tha cul- 
tivation of cereals or stockbreeding, the payment being due in money 
or kind, or by delivery of some percentage of the crop. 

Farm and Limit of the Agreement. — The agreements as described 
above may be drawn up either by a public instrument or by a private 
document. To secure confirmation they must be deposited within eight 
days at the local office of Registration of Property for registration, 01 
sent for that purpose to the magistrate who has jurisdiction in the local 
ity where the land is situated. 

When the registration is made within the limit of six days, the agree 
ment is good against a third patty from the date of the stipulation ; ii 
the case when it is registered after that limit, it will hold good agains 
a third party only from the date of the registration. In the event of it 
ha-ving been brought into being without these formalities, while it i 
possible to prove its existence in accordance with common law, the agres 
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ment is considered as existing in confomiity with the law of which We 
are treating. 

The agreements made according to these provisions, when they refer 
to land situated within the area of national jurisdiction are, during the 
first five years from the promulgation of the present law, exempt from 
the payment of tax and from any other duty. 

The law lays down that no clauses inserted in the agreements in any 
contingency shall oblige the tenant to sell the produce to the owner or to 
any expressly mentioned person ; or to insure the crops or the harvest with 
a special society or person, or in a special way ; or to make use of a special 
machine for threshing, for reaping, spreading or carrying the grain, or 
to rely for that purpose on a particular firm or person ; or finally to give 
up the rights and the guarantees of safety and protection which this law 
confers on the tenants. 

■ If there is no fixed date for the termination of the agreement or if 
the period fixed is less than four years, the tenant has the option of con- 
sidering the agreement as valid for four years, with the obligation of 
giving notice to the owner six months before the end of the agreement. 

If he does not wish to avail himself of this privilege of the law, tie 
must give notice that he waives it six months before the end of every year, 
doing so before the magistrate of the locality or in some other legal manner. 

Sub-letting of Lands Leased. — The law forbids the transfer of the 
agreement or the sub-letting of the farm, at least without the express 
consent of the owner, in which case the period of the transfer or of the 
sub-let must not be less than lour years except by written consent to that 
effect from the owner himself. 

Powers Granted to the Tenant. — The tenant has the right to build 
a brick house consisting of two rooms and a kitchen, a shed, a bam, a 
silo for cereals and for fodder and a horse-trough ; he may besides plant 
five fruit-trees and five forest trees for each hectare of land, up to 500 
trees as a maximum. It is understood that he cannot exercize this right 
where he finds the improvements mentioned already in existence in the 
property he is about to occupy. 

Compensation due from the Owner. — On the expiry of the period 
of the agreement, the tenant has to give up the farm, compensation being 
first paid in money by the owner ; this is to be reckoned in proportion to 
the value of the improvements introduced into the farm, up to a max- 
imum of 10 per cent, of the value which is attributed to the farm for the 
purposes of payment of the land-tax. 

When the tenant and the owner are not in agreement in fixing the value 
of the said compensation, the law requires that the decision be referred 
to a special committee, constituted by a representative of the owner, a 
representative of the tenant and a third person, named by the parties or 
by the magistrate. 

If at the expiry of the agreement the owner agrees to an extension 
of a fresh period of four years, the compensation for the improvements 
will be postponed till the end of the new agreement. 
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The tenant has no claim to any further limit of time for giving up 
the farm after the expiry of the agreement. 

Obligations of the Tenant. — The tenant is under an obligation to . 
devote the land to agricultural operations, in the sense of the letting agree- 
ment, and maintain and keep in good condition the enclosures and the 
improvements he has found on the farm, except for ordinary wear and tear. 

As we have said, the rent can be paid by the delivery to the owner 
of a percentage of the crop. In this case the payment of the percentage 
must be made after the quantity of seed has been withdrawn that is re- 
quired by the tenant, such tenant not to give up more than 5 per cent, 
of the area of the piece of land to pasturage or fruit growing. 

Non-liabilUy to Seizure of Implements, etc. — The following are 
declared not liable to seizure and cannot be distrained : furniture and 
everything essential to the maintenance and work of the agriculturist, such 
as domestic utensils, a plough, a seed drill, a reaper, a sulky with its ac- 
cessories, a cart and harness for six horses, fifteen horses, or three pair 
of oxen with the necessary equipment for harnessing them to the plough, 
two milch cows with their calves, three pigs or other small live stock for 
the consumption of the family for a whole year, and finally the seed for 
the following season, but in no case in an amount exceeding what is 
wanted for the cultivation of the farm, up to a maximum of 80 hectares. 

Breaking up of the Lands. - The provisions of this law do not deprive 
the owners of the power of dividing their land and selling portions, up 
to 300 hectares each, to buyers who buy them to work them them-selves. 

If sales of this kind are effected and the period of the letting agreement 
has expired the owners can request and obtain the eviction of the oc- 
cupiers under the terms of the conmion law, paying in that case the compen- 


sation mentioned above. , ^ .,1. 

The non-fulfilment of any of the obligations of the tenant to the owner 
gives the owner the right to consider the agreement annuUed, to demand 
the eviction of the tenant and the restoration of the land on the terms 


laid down bv tKe civil code. . , , ..v 

It may be noted that irrigated lands are not included 
which can be the object oi a letting agreement on the lines laid^down by 
the Law of 7 October 1921. 


ECUADOR. 

GR-VVTS of land for COLOSKATrON. - OUcM. No. 338. Veal II. Quito. 

28 October 1921- 

Itv the Law dated 8 October 1921 power is given to the (^vemment 
oULeRepubUc^™— ^ ^ 

law the Government can grant the full possession 

of LO^lSesof nncnltiWlandtoone or more 
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lisiunent of an agricultural colony consisting of at least 50 families, natives 
of Ecuador and Colombia. 

To be available for such grants, land must be situated near to lines of 
communication. 

So as further to facilitate the founding of the colonies, the Government 
binds itself for a period of ten years not to levy any duties. State, munici- 
pal or otherwise, on the raw materials and generally on all products, in- 
cluding manufactures, which the colonists may export or sell in the terri- 
tory of the Republic, excluding tobacco and brandy. 

In the event of the number of families in the .colony being less than that 
required by the law, the grantee or grantees will pass back to the Govern- 
ment that proportion of the land which corresponds to the number of 
the families by whi( h the total number falls short of the required number. 

In like manner the quantity of land granted will be increased in the 
event of the number of families being greater than that required by the law. 

The agreement will be declared void in the case when after the lapse 
of eighteen months the families have not established themselves in the place 
intended for the colony. 

The law permits the contracting party or parties to transfer the agree- 
ment to others, the authorization of the Government having been obtained. 

With the consent of the Government the transfer of the ownership 
is permitted alike to the contracting parties and their successors, 

The law further lays down that the agreement must be ratified by a 
deed and registered at the Notarial office. 

The advantages of the exemption from the above mentioned duties, 
conferred on the colonists by this law, are extended to all who actually 
possess lands in the eastern region indicated. 

E. F. 


FRANCE. 

AN OFFICIAI, EXPERIMENT IN HOME COLONIZATION (i). -ffia Main-d'oturre 
agricole. Paris, March 1922. J 

On 6 February 1922 a third party of Breton cultivators, natives of Fi- 
nistere and of the Cotes-du-Nord, proceeded to the- South-west. This 
patty was composed of 27 heads of families. At Bordeaux it was divided 
into two parties : one, including zo heads of families, went to Perigueux; 
the other to Montauban. 

A Breton expert had gone in advance of the party both into Dordogne 
and into Tam-et-Garonne, with a mission from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to visit the farms reported vacant and to acquaint himself with their 
value for cultivation. 


(i) See International Review of Agricultural Economics, November 1921, p. 609 and 
januaiy-February 1922, p. 121. 
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At Pdrigueux a certain number of owners of the vacant farms had 
been assembled and met the new arrivals. Preliminary matters were en- 
tered into, and the parties concerned then went at once to see the proposed 
farms and to discuss terms. It had been agreed moreover that the leases 
should be drawn up and signed at the Directorate of Agricultural Admi- 
nistration, in the presence of the President of the Central Bureau of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Organizations of Finistte, Breton experts, the 
Director of Agricultural Administration and a representative of the 
Dabour Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The object of these arrangements was to facilitate transactions, as the 
Bretons were not as a rule familiar with the provisions of leases on me- 
tayage. 

At Montauban a certain number of owners had been summoned to the 
Prefecture in the same way. They met there a delegate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Assistant Director of Agricultural Administration, and 
the Breton pioneers. 

The distribution of the Bretons cultivators was very quickly effected. 
This contingent was smaller than had been at first reckoned, a certain num- 
ber having fallen out at the moment of leaving Brittany. This falling off 
took place chiefly among the cultivators of the C6tes-du-Nord who do not 
yet know the South-west. 

The same arrangements were made in Tam-et-Garonne as in the 
Dordogne for the drawing np and signing of the leases, 

All the Bretons of the party, that is 27 heads of families, signed the 
leases before their return to Brittany. 

It may be noted that besides tte Breton heads of families who have 
joined the various parties organized up to the present for Dordogne and Tam- 
et-Garonne, a certain number of Bretons have entered into negotiations 
individually with landowners of these departments. The number of Bre- 
ton families already installed in Dordogne is estimated at izo, and in Tam- 
et-Garonne there are some twenty families settled or on the way to be 
settled. 

The President of the Central Bureau of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Orgamzations of Finistte and the Breton pioneers made a point of enquir- 
ing into the circumstances of Bretons who had been settled for some time 
in the South-west. The impression they gained is excellent and gives pro- 
mise of good results from the home colonization scheme which is being 
carried out. 

We may add that apart from the Breton element, a large number of 
peasant families, natives of different regions, are endeavouring to settle in 
the South-west, a wide publicity having been given to the offers of 
vacant farms by the special lists published by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

M. B, 



GEKMANY. 

TEN YEARS* WORKING OF THE "EIGENE SCHOETE” GOEONIZATION SOCIETY. 

— Frets wissensckaftliche sorialistisehe Agrar'*Korrenspondenz, '^Jo. 7*8. Bo'IIb, 13 Pd> 

niary, 1922. 

In igio the Home Colonization Society " Eigene SchoUe ” was formed 
in Fiankfoit-on-Oder, as a limited liability company, with an initial capital 
of three and a half million marks. The Pmasian Government took stores 
to the value of one million marks. At the end of the second year of 
working the capital of the company reached 8,300,000 marks in round 
figures. But this sum after ten years’ working has not increased beyond 
8,563,000 marks. 

The chief aim of the society was the stemming of the rural exodus, 
continually becoming more and more serious. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of war, the society had acquired 22,800 
hectares of land, and had settled on them 904 families numbering in all 
4,151 persons. These 904 families were placed as follows ; 

371 on holdings for labourers, from 0.125 t.5 hectares. 

169 on holdings for artisans, from 1.5 to 5 hectares. 

86 on small farms, from 5 to 10 hectares. 

227 on farms of more than 10 hectares. 

For 51 farms partidulars are not available as to size. 

The War completely blocked the activity of this colonization society 
and has rendered virtually impossible the creation of small holdings, 
on account of the immense increase in the prices of farm stock, whether 
live or dead. Equally the attempts to make arrangements for the dis- ^ 
abled and for families of refugees led to no result by reason of the constant 
rise in wages and prices. 

, bi, the tesavears of its woiKing tnc Soeiety acquired altogether 27,236 
hectares of land, in round numbers, of which 15,945 hectares of cultivable 
land has been taken up for colonization, forming 1,769 peasant, artisan 
and labourers’ holdings, and 483 workmen’s holdings on the outskirts of 
the towns ; 4,780 hectares of woodland, of water and of uncultivated land 
suitable for sylviculture were handed over to the Crown forest lands, 
and 2,889 hectares (five farms) were resold ; the remainder, 3,610 hectares, 
is stiU available and .will be utilized for the formation of small agri- 'J 
cultural holdings. M. T. 

LATVIA. 

THB APPUCATION OF THE AGRARIAN RliFORM. - Remtil McKmel du Bureau 

cenirak stafisUque de VEsihonie, Nw. 3 and 4. Tallmn, 1922, 

The Latvian law on agrarian reform orders the formation of a reserve 
of State lands, including, firstly, the public lands and State forests and, 
secondly, all other cultivated lands except that part which must be left to 
the owner, this being of the extent of a medium-sized agricultural holding. 
It is out of this reserve that the new holdings are formed. 

From 1919 to 1921 the number of properties divided up was 



i,io6. The number of holding created was 27,386 which may bft thus 
dassified : 




Numbet 

Arb 

Holdings not exceeding 2 hectares 

. . 1,059 

1.333.9a 

» 

of between 2 and 5 hectares. . . 

905 

2.539.30 

» 

» fl 5 3 10 » - . . 

s 921 

7.314-42 

)) 

» > 10 » 15 » . . . 

• 4.733 

62,267.23 

a 

D N 15 n 22 D . . . 

, . 16,260 

303,222.26 

» 

» more than 22 » . . . 

. . 3.508 

87,247.48 


Total . . 

. . 27,386 

46r,924.8i 


Besides this distribution, 42,957 hectares have been added to 1,120 
existing agricultural holdings held on lease ; 72,238 hectares have been 
divided up to form 5,887 farms for various purj^es, and there remain 
.of the State reserve 2,291 properties, comprising 392,912 hectares. 

M. B. 
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